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shows that even the joyous ad testlee 
season has its pathetic side. 


MINCE MEAT, 
(By our Charivariely Artistes.) 

“ OnutsTMAs is coming,” says a weekly 
paper headline. The common opinion 
in pessimistic haunts is that there 1s 
nothing to stop it, 


It is rumoured that quite a number 
of postmen have again decided this 
year not to solicit Christmas-boxes 
next year. 

We understand that, in order to meet 
the recent shortage of ghosts during 
the past few seasons, arrangements are‘ name ¢ { the 
being made “ the f~ aha Sal 
B.B.C, to broad. | 
ist a few. 

| 


of his family | 
we refrain from giving the full | 
fellow whe mn! 


It is only in the interests 
that 





mean who, 


There is a super- 
stition that it 
unlucky not to re- 
move Christmas 
decorations by | 
Twelfth Night.| 
who retain | 
mincemeat on their 
ears after that date | 
come to no good, 


is | 


s0V8 


Inhunting cireles 
disappointment is | 


felt that no date 
has yet been fixed | 
for the Whaddon | 


Chase Dispute Ball. | 


A firm of manu 
facturers advertise | 
a toy drum which | 
they describe as 
‘unbreakable.” | 
This is the sort of 
foolish braggadocio 
that puts the Brit- 
ish boy on his met- | 
tle. 


. , 


In connection 
with the sugges- 
tion fora limitation 
of armaments a | 
chronic dyspeptic | 
has suggested that 
the League of Na- | 
tions should turn | 
me attention to | 

shristmas pud-| 
dings “ = suse : . 
The new Butler (who has been taken cut stalking). “ 


Tuey 
PLACK, BUT THEY bw? BAY AS Tur 


"OW COUNTRY WAS ALL 


The custom of '_ aeset 
pouring brandy over - Christmas: ‘pud- 
dings has practically died out in Scot 


jveplied, “Certainly. Back Crimson 


land. I1t is now established that the | 
pudding rather spoils the taste of the | to-morrow.” 
spirit. 
a | Among recently-published books 
“A Merry Christmas,” said Dr. Vor-|one by Dr. D. “Mc Kenzie, entitled | 


onorr, the gland specialist, to one of his| Aromatics and the Soul: A Study o | 
patients, “and thousands of them.” Smells. Just the thing for those 
who have received Christmas gifts of 
Many cases have been known of | cigars from their wives, 4 
life-long teetotalers winning bottles | m 

of whisky in Christmas sweeps. This| “Waits playing bagpipes are to be| 
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SET HUP ON 


jasked for a tip by the hotel waiter, | attacked her. 


| more and more, 


me ni | | 


a surprise for householders this Christ 
mas," announces an evening paper. 
Some people don’t seem to know the 
difference between a surprise and a 
shoe k. + 

“ Hot whisky for 
nounces a headline. 
the exchange. 


influenza,” an 
We gladly accept 


Martin of 
New York the world 
willend during De- 
cemberof nextyear. 
Small boys and tur 

keys are anxious to 
know whether it i 

to be before or afte: 
the 25th. 


According to Professor 


Next year being 
Leap Year, women 
will have the right 
of proposing ma 
riage, jusb as they 
have had in any 
other years nce the 


War. 





Senator Hiram 
JOHNSON has re 
ferred, to Britain 
as a great country 
Hlinam, you said a 
jugful. 

+ 

American rum 


runners complal 

of being undercut 
by Scotsmen. The 
patriotism of con 
sumers is appealed 
to for the support 
of ahomeindustry. 


‘ 

An English 
woman has re 
cently returned to 
London after 
journey through 
Central Africa, dui 
ing which she once 
fought, single- 
handed and 
cessfully, with four 
teen savage Soud- 
anese Women who 
‘The Winter Bargain- 
Sales Committee is seriously thinking 


ib 


suc 


IT WAS A COUNTRY 
HEND.” 





| Wanderer both ways for the three-thirty of lowering her handics “ap. 


People are said to be going to theatres 
This comes of having 


wireless apparatus installed in so many 
homes, 


It is pointed out that women are 
not availing themselves of the revised 
Divorce Laws. 1 erhaps when 
Christmas shopping is over 


the 
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MINCE MEAT, 
(By our Charivariety Artistes.) 

“ CuxisTMAS is coming,” says a weekly 
paper headline. The common opinion 
in pessimistic haunts is that there is 
nothing to stop it. 
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We understand. that, in order to meet 
the recent shortage of ghosts during 
the past few seasons, arrangements are 








shows that even the joyous and festive 
season has its pathetic side. 


It is rumoured that quite a number 
of postmen have again decided this 
year not to solicit Christmas-boxes 
next year. 
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It is only inthe interests of his family 





that we refrain from giving the full 
name of the mean fellow who, when' 





a surprise for householders this Christ- 
mas,’ announces an evening paper. 
Some people don’t seem to know the 
difference between a surprise and a 
shock. “ee 

“Hot whisky for influenza,” an- 
nounces a headline. We gladly accept 
the exchange. * * 


According to Professor Martin of 





being made by the 
B.B.C. to broad- 
cast a few. 

There is a super- | 
stition that it is 
unlucky not to re- 
move Christmas| 
decorations by 
Twelfth Night. 
Boys who retain 
mincemeat on their 
ears after that date 
come to no good, 


Inhunting cireles 
disappointment is 
felt that no date} 
has yet been fixed 
for the Whaddon 
Chase Dispute Ball. 





A firm of manu- 
facturers advertise 
a toy drum which 
they describe as| 
“unbreakable.” | 
This is the sort of | 
foolish braggadocio | 
that puts the Brit- | 
ish boy on his met- | 
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In connection | 
with the sugges- 
tion fora limitation 
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has suggested that 
the League of Na- 
tions should turn | 
its attention to} 
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The new Butler (who has been taken cut stalking). “THEY TOLD ME IT WAS A COUNTRY 
PLACE, BUT THEY DIDN'T SAY AS OW THE COUNTRY WAS ALL SET HUP ON HEND,” 


New York the world 
will end during De- 
cember of nextyear. 
Small boys and tur 
keys are anxious to 
know whether it is 
to be before or after 
the 25th. 


Next year being 
Leap Year, women 
will have the right 
of proposing mar- 
riage, just as they 
have had in any 
other year since the 
War. 


Senator Hiram 
JoHNsON has re 
ferred, to Britain 
as a great country. 
Hiram, you said a 
jugful. 
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American rum- 
runners complain 
of being undercut 
by Scotsmen. The 
patriotism of con- 
sumers is appealed 
to for the support 
of ahomeindustry. 
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An English- 
woman has re- 
cently returned to 
London after a 
journey through 
Central Africa, dur- 
ing which she once 
fought, single- 
handed and suc- 
cessfully, with four- 
teen savage Soud- 
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spirit. 


“ A Merry Christmas,” said Dr. Vor- 
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to-morrow.” 
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Among recently-published books is 
one by Dr. D. McKenzie, entitled | 
Al Study of | 
Just the thing for those men | 
who have received Christmas gifts of | 
gars from their wives. 


Smells. 


| Christmas shopping is over 


anese Women who 
attacked her. The Winter Bargain- 
Sales Committee is seriously thinking 
of lowering her handicap. 


People are said to be going to theatres 
moreand more. This comes of having 
wireless apparatus installed in so many 
homes. 


It is pointed out that women are 
not availing themselves of the revised 
Divorce Laws. Perhaps when the 
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Hospitable Aunt, “ Woutp LittLe THEOPHILUS LIKE SOME MORE OF THIS LOVELY PUDDING?” 
Theophilus, “Ir you PLEASE, AUNT. 


A SEGMENT OF FIFTEEN DEGREES WOULD SUFFICE.” 












































Unele George (who imagines himself to be making the children’s party a success, at the climax of his favourite trick). “ Now, aS YoU 
ALL OBSERVE, MY HANDS DO NOT TOUCH THE FLOOR AT ALL AS I ABSTRACT THE PIN WITH MY TEETH.” 
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TAXI-WINDOWS. 





| TAXI WINDOWS FALL NATURALLY INTO THREE CLASSES— 














(a) THOSE WHICH— ARE SHUT— AND WON'’T— 











(0) THOSE WHICH— ARE OPEN— AND WON'T— 

















AND (c) THOSE WHICH— MOVE— 


PERFECTLY— FREELY. 
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We offer a few suggestions. ] 


[The dancing authorities seem unable to provide us with a really new darce. 

















“Janus GLIDE ” 


I.—THE 











“Tuyroiw Tror.” 
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MORE “DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE.” 
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The Swain 
* To-night the ecstasy is dead 
That winged our shimmering 
shoes 
The Nymph 
* To-night creation is not red." 
The Swain 
“ To-night we dance the Blues.” 


The Nymph, 

“ All lovely things are doomed to 

dust.” 
The Swain 
The hey-day of the jazz 

Was practically bound to bust.” 

The Nymph 
‘And bust the hey-day has.” 


The Swain 
* When I recall the close embrace 
Wherein we two were knit-—”’ 





“PUNCH 


The Nymph 
* When I recall the fatuous face 
That always went with it 





The Swain 
‘When I recall the feverish 
joys 
Of many a room wherein 
We circled slowly 
The Nymph. * To the noise 
Of negroes hammering tin.’ 


The Swain 
“IT cannot speak without regret 
For what the world must lose 
The Nymph 
“In time perhaps. — 
The Swain. “1 may forget 
The Nymph 
“Then come, we'll dance the 
Blues.”’ EVOE 
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LADY OF FASHION, WHO FEELS THAT HER LATEST CREATION REQUIRES AN ADEQUATE SETTING, TAKES HER PROMENADES 
COMPLETE WITH SUITABLE BACKGROUND 











SOCIETY BEAUTY EXPERIMENTS TO DECIDE ON CORRECT HUE OF HAIR AND COMPLEXION TO GO WITH NEW FROCK. 
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MISSING A SHORT PUTT IN FOUR LANGUAGES 








IN ENGLAND 





IN ITALY. 








MISSING A SHORT PUTT IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 





IN SPAIN 





IN JAPAN 
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THE FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH—A VISUAL IMPRESSION. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND THE STATE 


















































WHEN BOTTICELLI BINNS DEVOTED SO MUCH THOUGHT TO THE REPAINTING OF HIS HOUSE, I DON’T THINK HE COULD 
HAVE HEARD OF THE PROPOSAL TO 
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ERECT A NEW PILLAR-BOX IN FRONT OF IT 








MANNERS AND MODES.—THE SUCCESSFUL PARTY 





AT HAMPSTEAD 


I a rT ges 





AT CHELSEA 











MANNERS AND MODES.—THE SUCCESSFUL PARTY. 





AT TCOTING 





IN MAYFAIR 
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HICKORY PETE OF BURNING GULCH DECIDES TO CHALLENGE JACK DEMPSEY. 
A WILD WEST FANTASY. 
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Shade ZOUNDS! BUT THE OLD ROAD HATH CHANGED BUT LITTLE SINCE MY TIME. AND YONDER COMES A GOODLY 
COACH—OR I'M A DUTCHMAN.” 
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HE dress that Joan has on to-d 
Was worn by Wu the Manda 
Who put it on down Pekin way 
To read his old Confucius in 


There is no difference in the gown 
It still continues to provide 


A rather lovely reach-me-down 


But what a change there is inside 


How strange to think the self-same 
That ugly Wu was wont to wear 
Has travelled round the teemin 


’ 
£ aM 


To Joan the exquisitely fair ! 


How strange to think the outworn weeds 


Of one by whom so much was kn 


Ot wise old books and ancient cree 


Should decorate my darling Joan! 
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Acting Petty Oficer. “ Wuy¥ THE DEVIL WASN'T THE DECK SWABBED DOWN BEFORE NOW 
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Ordinary Seaman. “I THOUGHT AS "TWERE GOIN’ TO RAIN AND I SHOULDN'T 'AVE TO.” ae 
Acting Petty Officer. “Ou, IT’S BLAMIN’ IT ON THE WEATHER YE ARE. NOW MARK YE MY WORDS, ME LAD, IF IT RAINS IN THE fe 
i | MORNING YE’LL SWAB DOWN THE DECKS IN THE AFTERNOON. AN’ IF IT RAINS IN THE AFTERNOON YE'LG SWAB 'EM DOWN IN if 
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Newly-appointed Major (to sentry who has given the ordinary salute), “You sHoutp PRESENT ARM3, Don’r you REALISE THAT I | 
AM A FIELD OFFICER NOW? Sentry. “An—zo you are, Zurn. 


| MY WORD, BUT YOU ARE A-GETIIN’ on!” 
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American Sportsman (who has taken a forest for the purposes of photograpy). “ WHAT THE BLAZES DID YOU SHOOT THAT STAG 
FOR JUST WHEN I WAS TAKING A PICrURE?” 
Stalker, “WErL, YE WERE CRYING ‘ Keep HIM STILL, TONALD—KEEP HIM STILL!’ AND THERE WASS NAE [THER WAY.” 
] 
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“A Keeper. “YE WERE JUST THE LASTE BIT BEHINT ‘IM, SoRR.” 
s Sportsman, “I AIMED AT HIS HEAD, 700, I OUGHT TO HAVE GOT HIM SOMEWHERE IN THE BODY.” | 
oe Keeper (still anvious to please). “Iv HE HAD BEEN AN OSTRICH NoW, SORR, YE"D HAVE HAD HIM.” 
4 } | 
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THE CYCLE OF EXTREMES. 
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Too RIGID— 


Too skInpy— 
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THE CYCLE OF EXTREMES. 
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Too WIDE— OR TOO NARROW. 





Too PROTUBEBANT— AND NOW TOO SKIMPY AGAIN. 
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THE LAST CASE OF “NEEDLE” ROKE. 
Mr. Puncn’s Best-Sevver. 
I, 

“A PRETTY woman forgives a man 
once, a woman twice, herself never,” 
laughed the Comtesse de Vidomme, 
with a flash from her lustrous yellow 
orbs. 

A burst of laughter greeted the epi- 
gram. My eye roamed again the bril- 
liant scene, the gleaming napery, the 
forks andspoons. A fitting frame forthat 
strange gathering of men and women, 
Statesmen, Ambassadors, Financiers, 
Embezzlers, the flower of the Chan- 
celleries of Europe. 

It was Christmas Day, the festival of 
Peace. But why was the Russian Am- 
bassador at Madrid spending Christmas 
at the Midland seat of Sir Leslie Crane, 
sometime Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain? What was the Yugo-Slavian 
Minister at Stockholm doing there? 
Why was that pale-blueautomobile now 
purring in the avenue, with the cock of 
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“THERE WAS A MYSTERY IN 
HAIR.” 


HER DARK 


France stamped upon the carburettor ? 
These things could mean but one thing. 
War. Red war. 

It was a thought to stagger the men- 
tality of the most hardened young dip- 
lomat. 

“Why is Lord Rendle staying at 
Whiteleas ?”” murmured a rich voice. 

The girl at my side was very beauti- 
ful. There was a mystery in ber dark 
hair. The lobes of her ears were per- 
fectly formed. 


Croatian Legate at Vilna? 
me to be careful. 

I parried the question with a light 
remark anent the weather. For I knew 
very well the raison d'étre of Lord 
Rendle’s sojourn at Whiteleas. 


1t behoved 


previous day he had been closeted with 


= in the ‘destinies of bis country 


with the Chancelleries of Europe. 

















But was she not also the niece of the 


Ever 
since his powerful orange automobile 
had purred up to the front-door the 


our host in the private apartments of 
the latter. The former (a terrible bore) 
had come hot-foot from the Cabinet to 
urge Sir Leslie's resumption of partici- 


With that keen mind added to their 
armoury, the British Government would 
be the better able to play their cards 


But it was well known that Sir Leslie 
was devoted to his hobbies and his 
Tudor home. A _ passionate moss- 
collector, could he be seduced there- 
from to the hurly-burly of statesman- 
ship again? Now, as he listened to the 





*TLorp RENDLE HAD 
WITH OUR HOST.” 


BEEN CLOSETED 


ceaseless pleading of his interlocutor, 1 
saw that his face was haggard from the 
strain of his position. 

“We have to find a formula,” said 
Lord Rendle, pausing weightily between 
each word. “ Without a formula Europe 
doomed. Find that formula and 
Europe is saved. lorgive me,” he 
boomed, “but here I cannot speak 
more plainly.” 

Sir Leslie nodded and a shadow swept 
his brow again, 

“ Find that formula,” continued Lord 
Rendle deliberately, ‘and Croatia will 
sunder her connection with the Little 
Entente. Lithuania will join France. 
France will join Lithuania. Russia 
willabandon ber Trilenko claim. Spain 
will come to an understanding with 
Finland. Finland will form a rap- 
prochement with Lisbon. There will 


is 


Il, 
Where was she—Lydia Vampa, 
daughter of Croatia, niece to a Legate— 
the girl with the mystery in ber hair; 
the lobes of whose ears were somehow 
never far from my thoughts? 

When I saw her face emerging from 
under the table my heart gave a great 
leap of thankfulness. My suspicions, 
after all, were both base and baseless, 
I chuckled to myself at the paradox, 

“T dropped my napkin,” she said 
simply, but she flushed as she said it, 
and once again that twinge of doubt 
stabbed me to the core. 

I suppose she sensed my unconscious 
ratiocinations. 

«Ah, you English,” she said, resum- 
ing her seat, ‘‘ you are so cold.” 

ul. 

Feast-day or fast-day, the cogs which 
move the wheels which drive the ma- 
chine of diplomacy rest not. The men 
finished their superb Armistice brandy 
and staggered off to join the ladies. 
But I noticed that Lord Rendle drew 
Sir Leslie aside into the great library, 
“ We have to find a formula,” the states- 
man was saying; and the ex-loreign 
Minister nodded silently, without words, 

The door closed behind them... 

IV. 

«“ Dead.” 

The wordsent a strange thrill through 
me, with its suggestion of finality and 
decay. 

“Quite dead,” said Lord Rendleagain. 

The body lay flat on the ficor of 
the great library—Sir Leslie Crane, the 
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be a in Turkey. America 
will send a Note to the Lapps. There 
will be Peace.” He 
paused. “ You know 
the alternative,” he 


went on = gravely, 
“War. Red War.” 
In my ears I 


seemed to hear the 
thunder of the guns. 
Sir Leslie closed his 
eyes. 

“We must find 
that formula,” said 
Lord Rendle, de- 
veloping his theme. 
“And you are the 
man tofindit. Find 
that formula, and 
Croatia will sunder 
her connection with 
the Little Entente. 
Lithuania will join France 
_ Sir Leslie sighed—the sigh of a man 
in torture. 

-| “But Croatia is the key,” said Lord 
Rendle. ; 

Spurred by some spur, I turned to 
the beautiful girl beside me. 

She was not there ! 


” 














“*THERE HAS BEEN FOUL PLay,’ saAIp LorD RENDLE.” 


man who might have saved Europe! 
“This is murder,” said Lord Rendle; 


“there has been foul play. I had not 
left him a minute. 1 went up to my 
apartment for some confidential papers 
in connection with a matter which lam 
not at liberty to reveal—I refer to our 
Secret Treaty with Chili—promising to 
return immediately. On rejoining him, 
Sir Leslie was dead; breath had fled 
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from his limbs. He had taken part in 
the Great Division. 

** Before I left the room,” he contin- 
ued in a minute or two, ‘“‘a woman en- 
tered, alleging she had business with 
Sir Leslie of urgent import, He begged 
to be left alone with her. When 
| returned she was gone,” 

“Could you identify the wo- 
man?” said the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, with a flash of his well- 
preserved tooth. 

*T could,” said Lord Rendle. 

My heart stood still. 

‘“] willsay nothing more now,” 
his lordship went on. ‘There were 
many who stood to profit by this 
inan’s extinction. Had he been 
suecessful in his search for a for- 
mula, Croatia would have had to 
ubandon her designs on Southern 
Algeria, Abyssinian ambitions 
would havecrumpled. The Serbs 
would have yielded, 
would have driven a wedge be- 
tween Rumania and the Bulgs. 
‘The Czecho-Jugos would have re-orient- | 
ated towards the West. America would | 


have sent a Note to the Finns. The| triumph. “Then there is your body!” 


” 


hegemony of Southern Asia-—— 


Silently we stole from the room, | wards on the sofa, dead. 


recognising the respect due to the apart- 
ment of death. 

But the word 
my ears. 


Croatia” rang in| 


v. 

I ran hot-foot to “ The Crown.” 

It was a fortunate chance that my 
friend “Needle” Roke was taking a 
sell ar — ; ; | . 
well-earned rest in the neighbourhood. 


¢ 


i 


day is it 


Germany = 





I had seen enough of this mystery to 
know that none but he would un-raftle 
it. Whata man! 

An eccentric by nature, I was not 
surprised to find him crawling about 
the floor of his apartment, chewing 
betel-nuts. ‘ Keeps the mind supple,” 
he used to say. 

Briefly I unfolded the facts as we 
panted up the Avenue, Roke tearing 
off his waistcoat buttons as he ran, a 
nervous trick which showed his intellect 
to be working at its best. 


‘Is there a servant with red hair! 


in the house ?’’ he snapped at last. 

* No.” 

“T was afraid you'd say that,” he 
returned, ‘ Williams, this case baffles 
me;” and taking out a pair of scissors 
he severed a tuft of his hair, another 
characteristic mannerism of this extra- 
ordinary man. 

“ Here is the body,” I said, leading 
the way into the library. 

But I stood back, gasping. 

The body had gone! 

VI. 

Roke was after it like a bloodhound, 
and, while I still stood dazed, was lead- 
ing the way into the large apartment 





idjoining. A huge billiard-table stood 

n the centre. 
“Whatisthisapartment?” he clicked. 
“This is the billiard-room.”’ 
“Right!” he snapped. ‘ And what 


9 
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“TEARING OFF HIS WAISTCOAT BUTTONS AS HE RAN 


“Christmas Day.” 
“Ah!” he said with a gleam of 
I gasped. The body lay face down- 

Roke ignored it. He was scrambling 
in the pockets of the table, plucking 
feverishly at the last button of his 
waistcoat. 

“ Roke,” I said, “frankly, I can see 
no daylight. Are we to believe that 
a dead body has deliberately removed 
itself from one room to the other? Or 
did the murderer return and change 
its location himself? And if so, why? 





“*THESE BALLS 4R£ Lory spot!’” 


Kither hypothesis seems at first sight 
untenable.” 

“There is something far stranger 
than that in this case,’”’ he replied; and 


ee 


“ Williams!” he said, and there was a 
sort of horror in his eyes. ‘“ There's 
been some damnable work afoot bhere— 
damnable!” 
“Speak, Roke. What is it?” 
*T don’t know yet,” was the grave 
response. ‘ But these balls are 
both spot!” 


Vil. 


Lord Rendle was beckoning us 
into the hall, 

“Mr. Roke,” he said, “In- 
spector Smoot is here. But such 
is the besotted folly of the police 
that Iam withholding from them 
the material facts of the case.”’ 

“ You have done well,” said my 
friend, nervously plucking off his 
last remaining waistcoat-button. 

“The woman whose interven- 
tion in the library was the pre- 
lude to this terrible drama is the 
niece of the Croatian Legate at 
Vilna. I need not tell you what 
that means. I was at the time 
in search of a formula. Had the dead 
man found that formula, within three 
hours there would have been a coup 
d'état in the Croatian capital. The 
Quai d’Orsay would have accepted the 
fait accompit. Spain would have ceded 
Moroceo. Japan would bave scrapped 
her new battleship. The Serbian Min- 
ister would have revoked his resigna- 
tion, Lithuania would have attached 
herself to the Little 
Something made my eyes stray into 
the billiard-room. I gasped. 

“What is the matter with you?” said 
Roke sharply. 

For response | 
finger. 

The body had disappeared ! 





levelled a shaking 


Vill, 


Patiently Roke was piecing the thing 
together. 

“ The tracks of a full-grown man in 
snow remain for eight days if there is 
no thaw,” said the inscrutable man. 

“ But there is no.snow,” I cried. 

* Exactly.” 

Try as 1 could, 1 could not guess at 
his meaning. 

“One thing I have established,” he 
went on. 

I leaned forward eagerly, ready to 
gasp. 

“There is some person, man or 
woman, who has a powerful motive for 
concealing this murder. What do you 
make of this ?”’ 

The object in his grasp was an ex- 
quisitely jewelled hair-pin. About the 
trinket hung a faint aroma, 

“ Cherchez la femme,” said his lord- 
ship grimly; and I hated him for the 
remorseless logic of his speech. 











he held up two white billiard-balls. 


Roke sniffed significantly. 
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“ Talc,” he sniffed. ‘ The favourite 
perfume of the Croatian cocottes.” 


IX. 


friend. 





“SHE UNDULATED TOWARDS ME,” 


At midnight I entered her apartment. 


clinging Oriental wrapper, which some- 
how enhanced the lobes of her ears. 

“Ab, you English!” she murmured; 
“you are so cold.” 

I pressed my lips to hers. 

The gesture seemed to give her confi- 
dence. Tight-lipped, she poured out 
her tale. Hour after hour. 
a tale! 

“| believe in your innocence im- 
plicitly,” 1 said at last. 

“Then you will do this for me, is it 
not?” she said, in her quaint broken 
English. “Take this packet—hide it 


is ruinée.” 
My heart sank. 
It was a packet of 


exquisilely-jewelled hair- jae 
pins. 
x. 
“ r, . j 
Will you state the vy he 


nature of your business | {if *S 
with Sir LeslieCranethat | ? ie 
night ?” Fi. P 
The challenge rang out ¥/ 
sharp in the crowded N 
hall. The Ambassadors |\j/ 
and their wives had long || 
agodisrobed forthenight, pi 


and, summoned by Roke /2 
to witness the dénoue- / Xp. 

» wre 
ment of his quest, now ‘ SS 


thronged the stairs in 
négligée.. The Albanian 
Minister had neglected _- 
to bring his hair. é 
“T cannot.” e 
The girl's eyes were 
brave, though her nose 








Come what might, I would be her 


She undulated towards me, robed in a} 


7 | 
And what 


trembled. The hand that held Lord 
Rendle’s night-light shook a little; but 
theiron features of thediplomatists were 
unbending. They believed her guilty. 

And I—with the knowledge of that 
damning packet now buried under the 
Great Elm—what was I to believe ? 

Who knows? 

Then came a dramatic turn. 

A sign from Roke, and Inspector 
Smoot stepped forward. 

“Lord Rendle,” he said, “I arrest you 
on a charge of the wilful murder of Sir 
Leslie Crane.” 

“The body will be found under the| 
Great Elm,” said my friend. 

The Inspector gasped, a picture of | 
stupidity. 

Roke laughed, enjoying his triumph. 


Clearly he had sensed his peril. Then 
why had he appealed to her? Was she 
his mistress? Had he been her para- 
mour? Was he insured? 

1 beat my head against the wall. 


XII, 


Tip-toe the girl led me through the 
green-baize door, the lobes of her ears 
a-quiver with mischief. 

“But this is Sir Leslie’s 
| apartment,” I cried. 

“ Hush!” 

A tall figure rose from the bureau, 
I could not believe my eyes. 

It was Sir Leslie Crane! 





private 


XII, 


“Yes, my dear boy,” said the ex- 





“Only a freshly-turned worm, Inspec- | 
tor, but very often a useful clue.” 


XI. 





“3 Jealous) , my dear boy 
| —political jealousy,” said 
| Roke, as he loaded his fay- 
lourite briar. ‘Sir Leslie 
| would have been a danger- 
fous rival in the Cabinet. 
| Lord Rendle was playing 
la double game—inviting 
| dealing 


Oh, 


iwith one hand, 

| death with the other. 

jit is despicable!” 

| My friend had been un- 

lraffling the tangled skein 

\for my benefit. But I was 

as baffled as ever. 

What was the signi- 
ficance of the two spot 
billiard-balls and the 
jewelled hairpins? Why had I met the| 

| girl with the perfect lobes on the back- | 

| stairs carrying a tray of viands? And | 


| strange words to her that fatal night, 
I Rescue me at half-past nine” ? 








“*] ARREST YOU ON A CHARGE OF WILFUL MURDER.’” 
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Minister, “Lord Rendle is the First 
Bore in Europe, and after thirteen 





“A SPECIAL 


LiceNcrE.” 

hours of him I decided that death was 
the only avenue of escape. As it was: 
he pursued me even in death, necessi- 


—bury it—eat it; or your little friend | why had the dead man whispered those | tating those changes of position which 


puzzled you so much. So soon as 
Parliament reassembles, 1 may safely 
come to life without fear 
}!} of further molestation; 
and Lord Rendle will 
_ be set at liberty. ‘Lill 
etAI? then Re 
(S| iY We, But the hair-pin?” 
iS / I gasped. 

“A loan, my boy,” 
laughed the diplomat. 
“L affect a briar-pipe. 
Meanwhile I have not 
| been idle,” and the some- 
time Foreign Secretary 
2, took twodocuments from 
(|) fF his bureau. 
ao One was a Special 
1 Licence, in the names of 
Lydia Vampaand Ernest 
Williams. heother was 
~—The Formula. 
ne Iuurope was saved! 
ie The bells rang out for 
Boxing Day. A. P. H. 
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Werried Sportsman. ‘“*D—wn, I’VE MISSED EVERY BIRD.” { 
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A GOLF NIGHTMARE INDUCED BY 
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THE CLUB BORE. 
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A RESOLUTION. 

| | sHouLp have been a business man. 
The will to win, the power to plan, 
The cool commanding touch, 


The bold design, the ruthless tongue 
AH these were mine when I was 


young, 
And people said as much ; 
| But there, I have a gentle heart, 
And then I have some truck with Art, 
So fatal to Success; 
| And I will not conceal from you 
| That from a business point of view 
L flourish less and less. 
ut let me add, most loud and clear, 
WILL be businesslike this year. 


| 
} 
| 


|B 
| | 
| 


Oh, I will punctually pay 
All taxes, rates and bills, 
| And answer letters every day 
And light my pipe with spills, 
\nd I will be most circumspect 
In every little thing, 
\nd conscientiously collect 
Brown-paper, pins and string, 
\nd do each morning, when I rise, 
| Some scientific exercise, 
And ten times touch my toes, 
\nd every evening will commit 
‘To memory some useful bit 
Of poetry (or prose), 
| Give up the gambling, drink and dope, 
Pursue the frugal path, 
And never, never leave the soap 
Dissolving in the bath. 


| 
| 
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And, when a fellow tells me flat 
The several reasons why, 
What with the price of this and that, 
He cannot sell (or buy) 
On any terms that J propose, 
Or, pop! his tiny profit goes, 
And he has creditors in rows, 
And like as not the works will close, 
His wife decline and die 
(With many miscellaneous woes 
I need not specify )— 
|Oh, then I will not blow my nose, 
[ will not sit and ery, 
| I will not act like other worms— 
{I say, 1 with not HAVE his terms, 
But with a steely eye 
| I will confront him, stern and proud, 
| And I will answer, very loud, 
“*Come, cut it out! You lie!” 








These are, I know, the methods which 
Make other men extremely rich ; 

And thus do I resolve to steer 

My steady course throughout the year. 


A. P. H. 








The Irony of Fate. 
“Xmas at Sunny WorrtnHine.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
“Heattn Resorts YESTERDAY. 
Rain. Weather. 
3 mm. Some sleet, 
Same Paper. 


Sunshine. 
Worthing 


“ Burcurrs.—Good Man to drive Ford, and 
do country round; and kill (not essential).” 
Essex Paper. 
Local pedestrians will be relieved. 
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SMITH MI’S GENERAL KNOWLEDCE PAPER. | 

(1) Penal Code is what a doctor gets 
paid for his patients. 

(2) Sale of Indulgences means the sale 
of spiritual liquors and other luxuries. 

(3) There was two kinds of Friars, 
Franciscans and Nasturtiums. 

(4) Alias was a great prophet. 

(5) Stephenson got a prize for mak- 
ing an engine three times its own 
weight. 

(6) The Three Estates of the Realm | 
are Windsor, Sandringham and Bal- 
moral, 

(7) Socrates died o 
lock. 

(8) Simla is where people go when 
Delhi gets too hot for them. 

(9) Queen Mary had many people 
burnt, She ought to have known better, 
as she was a lady. 

(10) Direct Taxation you must pay 
at onee; Indirect Taxation you needn't. 

(11) The highest mountain in Swit- 
zerland is Blane Mange. 

(12) Housebreaking: (@) pulling down 
a house; (b) going into somebody's 
house as an uninvited guest. 

(13) Coroner’s Inquest. When you | 
have died unexpectedly you are cross- 
examined by a coroner. 

(14) Justifiable Homicide is when a 
woman kills her husband. 

(15) Manslaughter is killing a man | 
for no apparent reason. 
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~ Aen ence mcrae Poke cn ae NEE = : 
THE “CORPSE.” MY POCKET DIARY. 

Nearly all the Press pablished an inaccurate report of Mr. Ramsay | My delight at being presented with a new pocket diary is 
MACDONALD'S speech at Elgin, making him des ‘ibe the Liberal Parts | tempered by the sadness of setting aside the old one. Ot} e} 
4s a corpse awaiting ibs coffin to be brought in A tually it w as >| diaries—those terrifying ledger-like Sidi erhiaks devnaull 
the Comssesative Party thet Mv. a a oe | to be “ kept,” in the spacious autobiographical sense I< il 
a we oF : | without a prick of conscience or a qualm of regret, convert 

Scexe—Nowhere in particular, Timn—The Eve /°! \into pipe-lghts or scribbling paper ere the new year has 

Boring Day | cast its swaddling-clothes. But to my pocket diary | reniain 
Mr. Asquit# Mr. Ramsay Macponap. | joyfully loyal from the moment of filling in the gratuitous 
| , ’ hicl nNVAaATl - t; .. so 
Ur. Asquith. 1 gather from the Press that vou have said mig) — Se Oe to post 
The Liberal Party is as good as dead, . P, la ae oe ap + we ae OEY ae 
Tantamount to a corpse—your very word Per antic people teil me a stric y spe metas ; s a 
Waiting until the coffin has occurred. la diary at all. I do not argue with them. I have the word 
Sir, let me tell vou frankly that it warps be lore me, stan ped in gilt lettering, on the authority of its 
Our gentle nature to be called a corpse ee ker, and that is good enough for me. fy. 
The met ipl or betrays a want of tact | lo the sweet sorrow ol! parting with my old aia v I make 
And also fails to represent the fact t point of dedicating a lew sober moments and the fray nce 
Our constitution, Sir, is far too vital of my fayourite pipe \ nlike its blotting-pape red and re 
[o merit anv such contemptuous t tle. Lin posing bre thren it does not betray its ownel Lo mie my 
pocket diary has much to say to the world t remains ne 
Mr, Macdonald Pardon me, f said nothing the s less of an enigma. See here: “Charing X, 3.30." That 
You are the victim of a false report “3 30” wae a bit on the optimistic side: she turned up. | 


‘ 
t 
It was unfortunate the Press should make 7 


] remember, at 4.17, and said it was a wonder she was there at 

This grave and mos regrettable mistake ill, what with one thing and another, and she'd die if shi 
‘en Tet ail oral hat brave cock p . " ‘ 
Even ERS I ily Herald, th t bra ( lidn't get a cup of tea soo! Si fet ‘* Billia ls at I’. By 
Side-slipped from t ere! & nasty shock: TT . ar : 
ide-slipped trom oft its pel - tna Nock Jove. yes. That was the evening I made that s iperb cannot 
’ = “ if + , , hed for t wv ye « Fe , } 

\ a oa pag ne 7 pet Cuawci Playing from baulk, with the red ball about an inch-anid-a 
That painful erre could not eras 4) - ; “ :. 
ee > ee 1 cen ree ialf from the top right-hand cushion, and the white 

\ » thee yst ‘ ad ails il ‘ ~*~ *" . 

‘ post so badly disioc But [ doubt whether you would appreciate my account of 
VW) 1) » 4 oot : + j : i 

rrice Vo a une to get youl i 1) P It. e 4) , , 1] F : 4 , 
"7" } ,* t was one otf those shots whieh: have to be seen t } 
Lie « pse that I alluded t is ‘J 1“. ae 11 9n» : 

, | eheved Bodem. 13:50". S Phe 
Whit ui will own, is quite anothe . : ; ee 
' ' ) ie : stage doo! Heavens! these business appointments read 
Che Liberal Party I should never flo 


HKe Sign-posts On the road to ruin, 


Seeing | need their help to lav hin j ' , v9 } : 
' I - And what is this? “George, Five Pounds And again 


V {sgt I read your version in 7 / | t “ George, Two Pounds What weakness have we here? | 
My JD ) News, my Westminster G hereby resolve that I will not lend George an more money. 
How could I well imagine t! nuked Chat sort of thing is not true friendship. 

Your monumental speech, your * ile ple One moment, though Looking back on those trivial 


Readilv I accept youl expla lato? 


La reely cancel my EXPOs ia e money trom Ge ree. Neve mind, Che resolution VibsS 


» CUSS a good one for all that 

et My new pot ket diary is ready fo me, bubbling over with 
They emin f t fir.4* Daily Wants” and othe indispensable inf mation tor the 
Enter alleged Corpse of | | toiler. “ Magna Charta, 1215” ; « Primrose Day, April 19 


jand so on; everything necessary to give a cultured tone to 


Now that the corpse whose u tion 
No longe) is identified wit Us 


, , 
Lhe Corpse I do so trust you will 


wot 1 i ‘ cle 
That on your privacy I thus intrud 


} 


B it : , tl ‘ { isual, Wonderful how the old bov goes on! And a hogs- 
ut, as it seems that or SO j 


head of beer is still fifty-four gallons. Comforting assur- 
\m moribund or practically dead es the J f “ . . 1 
' ances these in a world of change and political instability 
And that vou both, as instruments of Fate M ] . ee +} . hag 
My only quarrel with my pocket diary is in regard to i 
& Dies ’ at” << . } 
Personal Memoranda,” which merely irritate me. I do 


not want to make a note of my watch number. I have 


Claim to have put me in this parlous state, 
I would be bold to say, if by ) 


YOUr CTace 


A “corpse” may have a little speaking e | | 

Tl aah £. : le speaking space never met anyone who demanded to know my watch numbei 
at, though for my decease you now combine Even the Inc T ; iSSi ( 

Tl : 4ven the Income Tax Commissioners and the Passport Office 
ere may be other funerals after mine l ts ar tocl for i i 

“md y «o not appear to clamour for information on that point. And 
or from the patent facts I have inferred though [ never | M 

1 gh ever touch ; ‘mory Syste at vill 

Phat any two of us may kill the th rd t er paar Aamo oo So 


he . » hy: ; ; M m4 . 
he proudest that my size in collars is, in a figure of speech, 


Even if those who join to de: col 
10 join to deal this di engraved on mv heart. 


_ And when it comes to size of gloves, 
boots and hat my habit is meekly to hold out my hand, foot 


] } 
Y head, as required 


What I do Want 


Must, for the purpose, tssue from the tom! 
Here the Corpse addresses Mi 
Meanwhile, in point of relative degre: 


My corpse's strength to yours is tito 3 


Mac DONAT i] 

\ ALD and let the shopman do the rest. 
: , and what my diary does not give me, 15 
space in which to regi ' 


Heve the Corpse addre My A | k ister those misereants who borrow my 

’ MW pPs€ CdATeSses | LSQUITH. DOOKS : a nicely-ruled eam ; : 
While yours to mine. though you are still aliv. f ar - hicety-Tuled compartment for the baptismal names 
: sit OL any ew nenhews a Ann } . was ‘ =~ 
Is in the ratio of 3 to 5 2 nephews and nieces who may be sprung upon 


, : Here ihe Corpse addre SSCS tin iM re ve" y . ‘oes ~t ey Wrinasipie mn the canonisation of those 
Chis being so, I give you pleasant cheer habit 3 who ahs not yet succumbed to the listening-in 
And may vou have a | . . ay habit, and a few pages to be devoted to “ What Topies to 
ave : -A1 ade aogl . a tad i 0 Br opi 

ave a beautiful New Yea O.S ivoid in what C ; 


sae ymMnpany Perhaps my next diary will oblige 


recoras, | seem to remembe1 that it was | that borrowed | 


y ‘ . j . : ; | 
mes conversation. So Mr. Hilary will be sitting again as 


| 
} 
| 
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NO FAVOUR. 


Joux Buin (to Mr. Ramsay Macponatp). “I SEE BY YOUR ELGIN SPEECH THAT YOU 
DON’T FEEL SURE THAT YOU’RE GOING TO GET FAIR PLAY. YOU NEEDN’T WORRY; 
YOU'LL GET IT ALL RIGHT.” 
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THE AFTER- “LUNCHEON — (FESTIVE SEASON), 


‘HEARD AROUT Poor oD ALFRED SMITH 


SITS. IN THE DARK AGES 
Tuenre has lately come to light a document of the highe 

interest to students of the history of the English house! hold, 
in the shape of a fragment of a mediwval provinci al news 
paper, containing advertisements. Tie text is, of e 
manuscript, with floral embellishment 
The Dayly Tydynges. 
| into modern spelling) : 


ise, ip | 
around the title, 
We quote from it the following (put 


Requirep, stout Vartet, to do out dungeons, clean | 
gyves, etc., give occasional help with rack, serve on forays 
live in.—-M. Le Fay, Beau Regard, Cornwall. 





Sorcerer wanted for Yuletide. 
ron.—Crusavir, Leighton Buzzard. 


Dring own cat, ¢ wuld- | 





Banos requires refined Jester; not as fauily Send 
references accompanied by 4 quips, or call East postern 
after Angelus.—SENpscuaL, Castle, Nether W allop. 


Lapy highly recommends “Sea \IDEN, 
skilled tapes stry, converse, coifling 
Coventry. 


Discreet, 
; no encumb.—Lady G. 


Jon BING ; Out, -BOILLER and Lead-t -melter, {ree tambes,- Un- 
equalled skill, whether parboiling or pate : from battle- 


ments. Goanywhere. Fees viid, per head; extra for plate- 
armour and night assaults.—E inquire Smithy, Leicester. 





Barp (107), distinguished appearance, desire 
quiet home. Welsh; “Trish lays, witty 
genealogist; no clerical duties; 81 year 
family.—Market Cross, Hereford. 


3 post in 
anecdotes ; expert 
8 with nobleman’s 


PONDON CHARIVARL 














‘WuHat'’s 8 NAME?” “Wo?” 


SER\ mall ENCH, superior, se sin ait. oka re scullion —_ 


| Excellent refs.; 5 years with Abbess of Romsey.—AGNES 
t | Romsey Abbey. 








Manuscripts Coprep by experienced staff of scriveners. 
| Romance, legal, theological. Uncials, minuscules, bitarde; 
miniatures extra. Best materials only, no palim psests; 


rapid impartial workers, no interpolations. —Seriptorium, 
st Kdmundsbury. 








JOCK. 
| Master, I'm getting very old. Somehow I know 
That soon I'll have to leave you. 


When I go, 

Will you feel sad to find that Jock ’s not there 
Waiting till you come down beside your chair? 
Our w alks, and those long evenings by the fire, 

Just you and me—what more could I desire? 

But soon I'll have to leave you. 

| 

| 

} 


Don’t forget 
After a while . 


. another do g . and yet . 


(1 wonder if you understand just what | mean) 


Some other dog . . . but . not an Aberdeen. 








‘ 


Czechoslovakia, the onl 


ycountry . .. tomeet financial difficulties 
and heavy bets by 


a tax on capit t ' ~ Wee kly Pap 7. 
This sort of thing ought to make a Labour Government 
popular with our submerged betting classes, 


From “ Beauty Notes ” 


“ 


in an Soles paper :— 
Any woman can have her 


r hair looked after in her own home. Two 
bath towels, and one clean face towel, some pure castille soap and 
an egg, are the only essent 


entials, Shaye the scalp, and pour boiling 
water over it,’ 


























(nd after that the hair will give no further trouble. 
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| plentiful and in common use. 
| fore, why tax his income ? 
| more reasonable to tax his expenditure? 


; economy could ereate one-tenth of the 


JaNuARY 2, 1924. 


THE POLITICAL DEADLOCK. 


As there seems to be some doubt as 
to which (if any) of the political parties 
is to avoid governing us during the 
coming year, might a modest constitu- 
ent, whose head is still a little turned 
by the effects of much political wooing, 
olfer them all a few suggestions? 
Surely it is his turn to speak. 

In the event of the Unionist party 
being compelled to continue in power 
during 1924, 1 should like to suggest to 
them a modification in the time-worn 
policy of direct taxation. Is it not a 
little absurd in these days, when it is 
impossible to live except by using one’s 
capital, that a tax should be levied on 
such a thing as a man’s income? 
Livery economist knows that itis waste- 
ful to tax a commodity unless it is 
There- 
? Ts it not 


No propaganda on behalf of national 


zeal which a tax of this nature would 
arouse; while the returns would be so 
enormous that the Government could 
afford to subsidise everybody. I offer 
this suggestion to Mr. Baupwrn for 
what if is worth. 

lf, however, the Labour party should 
find the reins of Government suddenly 
thrust into their hands, Mr. Ramsay 
Macponann’s first step should be the 
seizure of all bank overdrafts above a 
fixed sum. The rich being thus bereft 
of their superfluous obligations, the 
problem of unemployment would solve 
itself automatically. 

Should neither of these parties be 
intimidated into remaining In power, 
would it be too much to ask the Liberal 
party to accept office? Their numerical 

| disadvantages in the House need not 
incommode them, as their position 
could easily be maintained by a series 
of pledges: (1) To the Conservative 
| party—To introduce no legislation in- 
volving a levy on capital; (2) To the 
| Labour party—To introduce no legis- 
lation involving a tariff on imports; 
(3) To themselves—To introduce no 
legislation involving anything in par- 
ticular. In order to obviate the risk 
of any further split in the party, Mr. 
Asquits and Mr. Lioyp GreorasE should 
| agree to accept the premiership jointly, 
| They would live together amicably in 
| No. 10, Downing Street, one in the 
| dining-room flat, and one in the draw- 
| ing-room flat, or as may be arranged. 
| Their policy would be “ Freer Trade for 
All,” and the responsible authorities 
would tactfully remove the barrier at 
the end of the street. 
If, however, even the Liberal party 
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were ultimately forced to resign owing 
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Boy (during geography lesson on Germany). “ Bur Neep IL Leary 


WHAT DID WE WIN THE WAR FOR?” 
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to an injudicicus excess of negation, or 
on account of a dispute between the 
two Prime Ministers as to prior rights 
of access to the bathroom, | havea sim- 
ple remedy for the deadlock, Why not 
place the government of the country in 
the hands of the six or seven Indepen- 
dent Members of Parliament, the only 
party in the House with a non-contro- 
versial policy ? 

In the extreme event of these gentlo- 
men being unable to oblige us at such 
a crisis, the outlook would be black 


indeed. Can nothing be done to avoid 
this? Isthere no law in our constitu- 


tion to force someone to govern us? Or 
must we seek assistance abroad ? Con- 
ceive the feelings of one who, in spite 
of fiscal controversies which he does 
not understand, has done his honest 








best to thrust someone into power— | 
conceive, I say, his feelings on reading | 


some morning in the Continental edition 
of The Daily Mail an announcement 
such as the following :-— 

SITUATIONS VACANT, 

Wanrep, sensible middle-aged party to take 
charge of small island in North Sea; must 
have experience in governing. Well-appointed 
Houses of Parliament in good locality, Write, 


stating salaries required, and ref. . . . Oppo- | 


sition kept. 


Is this sort of thing fair to the | 


electorate ? 





Our Sceptical Sleuths. 
* POLICE 
Says HE 18 Nor Dap.” 
Daily Paper, 
“Go and tell that to the Marines,” 
they said. 


DispeLieve A Nava. Sroker Wuo | 
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OLYMPIANA. 


IT ramwk this is the right block 


| shall have to climb a bit up into the rider 


hills. you know, to reach our seat. 
That the arena down 


there, that tiny white dot at the 


must he 
foot of the mountains; that sanded 
O... I seem toremember when 
{ was a boy that the ring—the 
CIFCUS-riNg—WAS 2 
place, flaring wit! 


vast imposing 
lh wild lights and 
full of strange smells, the spec 
tators closely huddled around it. 
Warm, too, It’s not very warm up 
here in thepea! 5 | haven't looked 
at the programme, you say? In 
the programme it SLYs, a \ hat- 
ever the weather, the hall is cosy 
and warm.” Ah, they must have 
heen thinking of the Moter Show. 
Funny how Prospero’s wand can 
touch Olympia and change it in 
the twinkling of an eve. For the 
Motor Show it was nothing but 
narrow aisles intersecting boudoirs 
of orehids and palms, boudoirs 
with parquet floors for the motor- 
cars to rest their nice clean tyres 
on. And look at the place now. 
That will be Mddle. Lovyar., 
of Paris, shooting those pigeons 
down there in the vale. “The 
act is dainty one, and 
demonstrates what careful train- 


& very 


ing can achieve with these members | to say. 


of the feathered world.” 
pigeons, you know. She 


the gun, and the members of the 
feathered world flutter around for 
a bit and perch upon the barrel. 
[ believe 1 have seen a picture 
of pheasants doing that some- 
where. It’s simply a matter of 
| careful training, and making them 
feel that the gun is the safest place 


to sit upon. Good for Madlie. 
LOYAL. We are going to 


| have some more horses now. 

I must say they do you pretty 
| well in horses at Olympia this 
| year. Mr. Ernest Scuumann, for 

instance. Not only does he ride 
a dancing horse, but he has a 
| herd of horses as well. The arena 
simply swims with them. There 
might have been a prairie fire. 
They swirl this way and that, 
they gather round Mr. ScHuMANN 
and stand up in the air and wave 
their front paws at him. I like 
| these beautiful members of the 
| equine world. Another spell of 
| training and they would settle on 
| Mr. Scuumann’s shoulders and 
| take sugar from his lips... . 
More horses—and acrobats now. 
Whenever I get on a horse I think 
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That means | pose that he can ride at all. It is the last 
shoots at 
them, you see, and feathers fly out of 





‘t best to leave the acrobatic bits to the | platform on which to enjoy the ameni- 
horse, with a little involuntary assist- | ties of domestic life. 
seizes him, as It so frequently does, to 


Not so your circus- | 


We ance from myself. 
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EFFECT OF OLYMPIAN MOTOR-SHOWS 
ON OLYMPIAN EQUESTRIANS 


POSSIBLE 


There is no real reason to sup- 


thing he ever tries todo. What he does 
is to use a horse as a kind of moving 





'—_ e 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN THE RING. 
ALL THE HORSES IN Loxpon Town sEEM TO BI 
OLYMPIA, 


“LONDON CHARIVART. 


If he can be called a rider, that is! hold his wife out at 


The cireus-horse, moreover, ov ing to 
having his chin so tightly tucked into 
his chest and because of his peculiar 
rocking gait, has an 


fJanvary 2, 1924. 


When the whim 


arm’ s-length with 
one hand or whirl her round his 
read or turn a double somersault 
over the top of her, he likes to 
have a good firm white or chest- 
nut horse underneat!: him to keep 
his footing secure. Without the 
horse he would not feel at home 
and would probably make a mess 
of things. That is not what I call 
riding. 

There is something, 


i OW, 
very fascinating about a circus- 
horse. I don’t mean the haute 


ole kind, but the moying-plat- 
He is so Ron an, bor 
one thing, to look at. I believe 
that when the Ancient Britons 
vrumbled at the Romans and said 
to them, ‘ How horribly straight 
vou have made your roads,” the 
Romans used to reply, * Yes; but 
i Ok how circular we | ave made 
And ihe Roman 
circus-horse has been going round 
ind round in Great Britain 


form sort, 


our eclreuses.”’ 


ever 
since, You will find this some- 
where in the works of Mr. Rup- 
yARD Kipninc or Mr. Huinatre 
BELLOC. If not, I have inve nted 


it. But there is ample historical 
proof, 


appearance 0 
being steeped in prot mind reverie, 
as if he were musing on the vanity 
of human affairs. It is a kindly 
face withal. “ Romp on me, play 
mother and child,” he 
say. And they do 
Somebody is standing just 


on me, 
seems to 
be- 
tween his ears now 

And the CarpinaEs have three 
of these beautiful mild creatures 
all tied abreast together and all 
rocking round at once. There are 
seven of the CARDINALES, but none 
of them in the churchyard he or 
roam across the sea. They play 
their merry round parlour-games 
together, and not one of them 
ever thinks for a moment of leay- 
ing the dear old horseback home. 
Perhaps when there is no more 
hunting, and no more horses are 
used in war, and petrol is the only 
motive power, the circus horse 
will be the last horse on earth! 
Even more terrible, perhaps, he 
also may become extinet, and 
the acrobat be driven to hold his 
family revels on a motor-car rota 
ting round a miniature Brook- 
lands track. 
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OLYMPIA BEING A CHILLY 
ITSELF UP IN 


What a concourse of people careers 
over the sand whenever an Olympian 
turn comes to an end! Ringmasters 
and assistant-ringmasters, and a posse 
of elderly boy scouts, and hali-a-platoon 
of clowns. I think it’s rather difficult 
to appreciate clowns in bulk. It seems 
to dissipate their funniness a bit. And 

| 


| up here in the mountains, of course, 


one can only just hear them squeak. 
{ think I like Dodoles best. A hard 
name to live up to, Dodoles. One can- 
not go about with a name like Dodoles 
and be merely conventionally funny. 

I see now that a restaurant-table and 
chairs are being brought in. That means 
juggling... Jugglers always dine out. I 
don’t know why. There is nothing to 
prevent them from throwing knives and 
plates about in a scene of ordinary 
domestic life; or better still from the 
calm seclusion of a horse’s back. Mr. 
CHARLES PEREZzOFF is so remarkably 
clever at catching anything and every- 
thing that I can confidently recommend 
this new turn to him. A quiet unos- 
tentatious family dinner on horseback, 
with the knives and crockery hurtling 
through the air, but never once falling 
to the ground—that is what I want to 
see. There is too much of this gadding 
around to restaurants nowadays. 

But, after all, for family reunions 
commend me to the Twenty Mocapors. 
Most families, I understand, assemble 
at Christmas-time, but they do so hori- 


PLACE, 
THE STYLE OF THE 





PERFORMING ARABS. 


zontally; the Mocapors prefer to re- 
unite in a vertical formation. Grand- 
papa, looking like ABranaAM, plants him- 
self firmly below, with the middle-aged 
sons and daughters on his shoulders and 
head; the twénties or thereabouts come 
next; and the little ones, smiling cheer- 
fully, hop up to the apex of the gather- 
ing. The Mocapors are said to be Arabs 
straight from the desert, and in proof 
of this they have paraded, with their 
camels and asses, their manservants and 
their maidservants, all round the ring. 
A little double-somersaulting on the 
backs of camels would have been rather 
nice, but perhaps it would have been too 
much to ask for that. The MoGapors 
no doubt look best as they are, piled up 
in the air, like a tableau from the later 
chapters of Genesis. 

Hallo, what is this? The pyramid 
of the Moaavors has been broken and 
seattered over the face of the earth: 
they are shrieking wildly and turning 
cart-wheels at a perfectly terrific pace 
round and round the ring. . This is very 
fine. There is a Bedouin frenzy here 
which is lacking in the ordinary acrobat. 
They seem to have axles in the middle 
of their bodies. I think the youngest 
Moaapor girl does it best of all. She 
would be about eight, I suppose. I wish 
we could all come down from the moun- 
tains into the ring and be Moaapors too. 
In the kind of weather we are having it 
is the only rational way of moving about. 





AN INTERVAL MIGHT BE ALLOWED FOR THE 








AUDIENCE TO WARM 


This seems to be the end. I don’t 
think we will visit the Fun Fair to-day. 
[ propose a double-hand spring to Addi- 
son Road. Eivor. 





More Pianofortitude. 


From an Old dinner 
gramme: 


“Mr, - 


Boys’ 


will beat the piano.” 
“A mixed party of sixty joined in a Christ- 
mas morning swim in the sea at Plymouth.” 
Daily Paper. 
Was it the dates, or his drinks, that the 
’ ’ 
poor old party had mixed ? 

“Joan M . », Who is fourteen years 
old, has calves which have won in 
national competitions.”—-Monthly Magazine. 
We hope this won't prejudice her 
chances in the slim-ankle competitions 
later on. 


raised 


pro- 


“Seasonable presents were also handed out 


for the old age pensioners of the village. It 
was stated that there are 2 of them, and that 
their combined ages reach 1902 years.” 

Provincial Paper. 
You should just hear their reminiscences 
of CANUTE. 


“Gotp Coast, W. Arrica.—Land for Sale, | 


area about 2,000 square yards, Rich in raising 
crops, especially corn, plantain, bananas. 
£5,000."—Advt. in Daily Paper. 

Despite the desirability, in present cir- 
cumstances, of increasing the supply 
of the last-mentioned item, we fear fifty 
shillings a square yard is a bit too high 
for us. 
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~The latest suggestion to come from en. | Dempsty is coming to fight in Eng. 

CHARIVARIA. thusiastic motorists is that they should | land, and we are faced with the problem 

Weare glad to know that New Year's | be permitted on dark nights to try thei be ne . — — ” him, 
Eve in Scotland passed off without a| hands with a few luminous pedestrians. | It 1s possible that a Dritish Hope will 
serious accident. Nota glass was upset. 





come to light at the January sales, 

Mr. Henry Forp now contemplates 

It is feared that the possibility of a | making aeroplanes. — He probably got 

Labour Government will have had the | the idea from one ol his cars when it 

effect of deterring many cautious people ; flew out of his hand and perched on 
from making good resolutions this New | the branch of a tree. 


At Long Island, New York, twelve 
women who have been trained as brick- 
layers have completed a row of houses, 
In orthodox bricklaying circles this is 
Year. regarded as an error of inexperience, 

It is understood that the recent death 

The Liberal Party regards itself as|of Ratsuni has been cancelled on the | Correspondents of an evening paper 
holding the political balance at present. 1 gri yund that it was not unanimous, ihave alleged that the suburbs dance 
They may have our overdraft 7 — ae [om than the West End. Our 

; ; i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


too, if they like. ear is that the “best people” 


will now make a point of dane- 
as | a = 
According to a news message, | = — =e 


ing badly in order to avoid the 


Washington engineers have de- | ae suspicion of having come from 


clared the White House to be | 
| unsafe. Much the same opinion | 
is held by Mr. Stantry BaLpwin 
about No. 10, Downing Street. 


| Upper Tooting. 


match in Provence the players 
fused their fists, the referee left 
ithe field and the spectators 
| joined in the fray. These for- 
leigners are wonderfully quick 
o catch the true spirit of the 
| British game. 


| At an Association football 
j 


It is suggested that there will 
be another General Election | 
| shortly. Mr. Winston Cnrur- ; 
/ 4 HILL hopes on¢e again to be in 


| the Semi-Final 


( 
+ 
A 


aa 
A fashion-writer states that } 


An American society of re- 
the latest style of hairdressing 


formers has issued a pamphlet 
on how to avoid divorce. This 
ishould be a boon to cinema 


| for women permits the ears to! 
be seen. They will he worn at} 
the sides of the head 


stars, numbers of whom are pe- 
culiarly subject to this epidemic, 
According to The Daily Er- 
|} press one ot the most beautiful | 
| muddles ever devised by road 
| breakers is to be seen at Vaux- 
hall Bridge. With character 
| istic modesty the responsible | 
| artists decline to allow their! 
, names to be published, maintain- | 
| ing that sheer love of their work 
i is reward enough, 


Austrian Civil Servants are on 
strike. Whitehall remains calm, 
jno sympathy being shown tor 
| this form of activity. 









| The Daily Maii makes a plea 
| for a greater encouragement of 
winter sports in this country. 
Raising the hat to France 1s 


Saye : naturally more of a summer 
A Nigerian tribe believes that : 





jf = pastime. 

| every man has three souls. If NERVOUS BACHE A ; 

| they have one to all their own| NERVOUS BACHELOR, REMEMBERING IT IS LEAP ‘epibs ie saily 

| they are Inckier than some of us.| 1°“), MAKES HIMSELF AS UNATTRACTIVE AS ‘A correspondent In a «atty 
‘ US. POSSIBLE BEFORE GOING TO A DANCE. paper urges that there should 


The French Chamber recently passed | 





: ———!bhe night courts in London, as 
, A woman's secret society has been 

‘ te Nee " » : i . j Fe } 7 ; ‘ai 
| 2 vote of confidence in M. Porncart.| formed in America. We understand | comes of this idea we think it only fair 
We hope this does not mean that he | they are going to en 


, : ; iguge a man to keep | that magistrates should be allowed to 
will speak twice a day on Sundays in| the secrets. | make the iat » Salen ; for +1 e first and 
the New Year. | Pade Same jokes ic hie ot a 


{second houses. 

; | “Is Billiards a Real Sport?” asks a | 

America, we read,! headline. A dominoes e ‘t who has | 

: f 5 vd ’ 8 expert \ 1AS ; i 

that they have been gathering ripe|had iv j r oe ee ee eee 

y fi ring ripe} had to give wp his favourite sport on| , den} } her full 

| strawberries. We would remind our! account of a weak heart states that he | vce ae eee oe nara a 
American cousins that we iA this lis ecine’ take up bill “ie : wb Ne | decided that the most arresting thing about 

‘ ( 1g to take up billiards ; risk as his eve ig Ww ils set i 

sci adie ata? tae g i } ards and risk it. | him was his eyes, bright brown pupils set in 


very white irises.”—Story in —— Magazine. 


It is so warm in 








| 
| 
i . = 
| It is stated that six plays by Mr. G. | : 
SHAW are running simultaneously in |.“ 800S-—Three unfurnished and kitchen, 
Berlin. Without wishing to seem hear | South Kensington. Hot bath, porterago, £150, 
= MEM ae 0 seem MES ton catering possible. Also one furnished 
| Berline soso help reflecting that the | breakfast, 2 guineas.”—Advt.in Weekly Paper. 
| Heriiners have only themselves to blame | \W ai t ivi 
| for this. , ie a said the cost of living had gone 
| | down ‘ 


A contemporary is surprised that; B. 
| there are not more authors in Parlia- 
| ment. The humane view is that there 
| should be some gentler method of deal- 

ing with them. 


|there are in New York. If anything | 
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Sporting Farmer (to Christmas holiday visitor he has mounted). “ Don’? Like HIM? Why?” 
Holiday Sportsman, “THE BRUTE’S ALWAYS GETTING HIMSELF MIXED UP WITH MY SPURS.” 
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EASTWARD HO! | 


IV.—To a RoBIN WHICH JOINED THE SHIP IN THE Rep Sea. 


31xD !—for I must presume that such thou art 
And not some daft delusion of my brain, 
Some wild chimera such as vexed the heart 
Of old-time salts beholding in the main 
Things awkward to explain; 
A fish-tailed maid, for instance, in the wake, 
Or off the starboard bow some hydra-headed snake. 


Bird! then—for days of prodigies are past ; 
| Visions no more appal the midnight watch 
| And leave stout seamen stricken and aghast— 
Insensate bird, stop fluttering round the hatch, 
And, pondering, attach 
Due interest and consideration meet 
To certain sound remarks this bard lays at thy feet. 


What dost thou here? Good lack, what dost thou here, 
Rose-breasted page of Hiems and the snow, 
Less than a hundred miles from Jebel Tier, 
Twixt Araby and Egypt, where a-row 
The demon islets grow ? 
Sweet songs of English Yule are in thy mouth: 
Forget’st thou, hapless thing, this ship is sailing 
South ? 


And South of this, ah me! what lands await, 

What sun-struck lumps of lava grim and gaunt— 
Places like Perim, sweltering in the Strait 

Of Bab-el-Mandeb, whose mere name would daunt 
The boldest! Bird, avaunt! 














I tell thee Jebel Zukur lurks ahead; 
Get back, most maniac fowl, or thou wert better 
dead. 


Away in yon dim brazen afterglow 
(Which means that midnight will be foully hot), 
Behold, good bird, a homing P. and O.; 
Transier thyself with speed to yonder spot. 
If thou aspirest not 
To save thyself, in mercy then to me | 
Remove thy incongruous shape, thy mocking 
company. 


For oh! reflect on all thou dost suggest 

As winter's emblem—ulster, fur and muff, 
Rug, blanket, muffler, mitten and the rest. 

ls this the moment to recall such stuff ? 

Are we not hot enough ? 

Can it be kind to drive the toasted soul 

To thoughts of steaming drinks and blazing fires 

of coal ? 


So beat it, bird, while yet the going’s good 

(As seamen say); let winter’s icy nip 
Assail thee in thy native neighbourhood ; 

And tell thy fellows there, “ I took a trip 

Upon a South-bound ship, 
But met a bard who said to me, ‘ ‘lake flight, 
And thank your stars youcan.’ And, friends, that 
bard was right.” H. B. 
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A RED-LETTER DAY WITH THE RABBITS. 
Wares Wilkins invited me to take} 
part in the firet of the annual hare and 
rabbit shoots which he had instituted 
or the benefit of his tenants, I hesitated 
before accepting. I! had read about 
such functions in the obituary columns, 
and IT am a married man. Wilkins, 
who as land asent must haye had some 
knowledge of the possibilities, proposed | 
the affair as coollv and casually as if it} 
were a picnic. But Wilk é 
mentioned in despatches during the} 
War and, as be has often told me, takes | 
» more notice of t and shell than 


j 


hailstones. 


We found the tenants assembled in 
the yard of “The Prickly Porcupi 
| it at once struck me that they were 
to make the most of the golden op- ! 
portunity. Nota man ee 








os 


earried fewer than a | 


hundred-and-fifty cart- 
ridges, and their dogs, 
whose parents seerned 
to have married rather | 
for love than for breed, 
were sufficient in num- 
ber to retrieve a massa- | 
cre. Everybody loaded 
up at once, and our 
walk to the first beat 
was enlivened by shots 
at stationary rooks and | 
starlings, in the spirit | 
of a golfer’s preliminary 
vaggle before his drive 


i 


é j 
ins has been | 
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Wilkins, on the 


: 
much more enthusiastic. 


© 


CHARIVARL. 
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ther hand, seemed | horted them with an eloquence worthy 
His voice} of Hannipan. 


He told them that no. 


quivered with excitement, and during; thing could be further from his mind 


the ensuing beat, wh 
thick wood, he fired an incredible num- 
ber ol shots. What be was liring at I 


can’t think; I saw nothing myself. 


ich was through a/ 


Indeed I suspected hin of a frantic} 


+ 


design to geé rid of his ammannition. | 


Anyhow, at the end of the drive 
not a single cartridge left and nothing 
whatever to show for it 

“Jwok here, Tomkins,” he said 


tion. See you again later,’’ and 
rned to go: but I Jaid firm hold of 


have more than enough myseil, 





12 


animated by the same de- 
sire to exhaust my cartridges; 

Ay 
a 





One determined sports- =, 

man drew his gun at a} Veil mee id 
venture in the direetion| _ 7 @/"r (/o Cnole). “I say, PEAY THE GAME, OLD MAN, I 
. seen outhn! YOU SHOULD WORK THE SIGNALS ALI. THE AFTERNOON. 

of some pigeons i : 


five hundred yards distant. 
a strong spirit of optimism in the : 


air. 
From the first there was never a dull! 


moment. In the opening walk-up my 
neighbour, with an evident mistrust of 
my marksmanship, fired two rapid shots 
past my waistcoat at a hare which got 


up on my far side. In the second, a 


partridge crossing low over the line so! 


sorely tempted another of the gu 


mp 
} 


that, closing one eye and traversing an 


ns 


obtuse angle, he fairly lifted Wilkins’ | 


hat with the simultaneons explosion of 
both barrels. Considering his natural 
heroism I thought Wilkins wasstrangely 


upset, but, as he explained to me later, | 
he had given strict orders that no game | 


was to be shot, and the fellow had an- 
noyed him. 

When, on the way to our next stand, 
another fired his gun past my head, I 
suddenly remembered that I had for- 

| gotten to pay my accident insurance 

| premium. I felt so worried about this 

| that I lost all interest in the day’s sport. 
I almost decided to tell Wilkins about 
it and return home. 


The re Wasi 








neoimine.” Heobjected. | pressed 


| Om He refused. I insisted. 


We took another sect 


n of the wood. 

us lined one side; the 

remainder, with the beaters, drove to- 
ne I 

wards them, each 


| blank on the other. ] 


Some of the gi 


stood behind a 
ree and considered my past life. | 
hought of my children and wished I 
had been a better father. I thought of 
|my wile and regretted that I had been 
such a bad husband. 


t 
t 


I asked myself 
} Whether I was not acting selfishly at | 
| (his Very Moment in exposing myself to iI 


: 
such unequal odds. Who would 
for them when I was gone” 


i 
} 


I fired six more shots at nothing in 


| particular, and then, O j vy '—a jam! 
[ showed it to Wilkins. 
“I'll take it back to the inn,” I said: 

“I’ve got my ramrod in the car.” 


} Same towards him since. 





But Wilkins preduced an extractor | 
|from his pocket. I have never felt the 


be had; 


than the wish to spoil any man’s sport, 
but that they must remember exactly 
what they were out to kill. With re. 
gard to one anothe: they must abide by 
the principle of “ Live and let live.” ; 

His words were received with ex- 
clamations of “Quite right, Sir,’ and 
“ Certainly;” but their effect instantly 
vanished before a swarm of rabbits in 
the next drive. Plugstreet Wood was 
a pleasure-ground in comparison with 


ithe corner where we stood. 


Wilkins came across to my tree. He 
glanced at the sky and then at n 
~ 7 don’t like the look of that 
“and I’ve left my raincoat at 


he said: 


lthe inn.” 


“* tak y| 





The extractor still rankled in my 
mind. 

“Ob, it’s just a 
| shower,” i said ¢ er- 
jfully. Wilkins moved 


, “away. 

Bang! A rat of 

} shot struck the branch 

| above me. Lap; ched 
Wilkins. 

Lif on Perhaps \ re 
Fg right about that cloud,’ 
{ iT said. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” 
he said airily. I left 
him. 

Bang! Someone 
spattered the ea 108 
five yards from where 

_ | Wilkins stood. He re- 
, SI HY 


| turned hurriedly. 
a ‘ I may be V 
he said. 2 
“It will pass,” I replied nonchalantly 
Banc!! Both of us threw ourselves 
flat. Then we rose quickly and made 


} off without another word. 


arty firing point- 
i 


After lunch at * The Prickly Poreu- 


pine,’ Wilkins said :— 


_ brandy for snap-shooting.” 


provide 


“There ’s nothing like a 


He raised animaginary gun and drew 


fireplace. Then he lowered his arms 
oked out of the wind and shook 


is head. 
“ But it’s hardly worth while taking 
isks in this treacherous winte 


, 


wea- 


| ther,” he added, “ unless you are proof 


a - ‘ 
| against chills ? 


| 


He assembled the tenantry and ex-| Well, 


. 7 ‘ . jing the first six months ¢ 9 oT 
Wilkins now displayed some of that | | Sibi hie tek Gee ot beat 
soldierly spirit for which he is famous. | 


“Tam not,” I said decisively. 


“Warsaw, Th la 
M. Grabski, the new Polish Prime Minister, 
announced in the Chamber this evening that 





} 
larger seale than had been at first intended.” 


Daily Paper 
hat else could be expected ? 


| 
| 


liqueur 


contemplates levying a tax on capital dur- 











a swift bead on the china cat by the 
; 
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THE PENALTY OF COMIC FANCY COSTUME. 
JONES VAINLY ENDEAVOURS TO GET A TAXI HOME. 
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QUICKSILVER FREDDY. 


I agreed that he must be. 
Most unfortunately, however, George 


My young friend George, when I|and I were unable to squeeze in a@ visit 
stayed with him in London a_few| tothe Hilarity, so I had to take George’s 
months ago, said, ‘You simply must} word for it. 


come and see Freddy Filton at the} 


Hilarity. He’s in Winnie’s Wink, you 
know ; but it’s uot the play that counts, 
it’s Freddy’s ‘gagging. He is a lad! 
The night I was there he had everybody 
helpless, on the stage as well as off. In 


one scene a fellow comes on in plus- | 


fours, and Freddy has to say something 
or other to him. Well, he started 


| 


My voung friend Charles, when I 
. . » 


| stayed with him in Manchester (where 


| 
} 
i 


| 
| 


he, so to speak, lives) a few weeks ago, 
told me that my visit was amazingly 
opportune because Freddy Filton was 
at one of the local theatres in Winnie's 
Wink. 


“‘T went to see him on Monday,” said 


saying it, them stopped dead, stared | Charles. ‘‘ He was priceless! Of course 
very solemnly at the fellow’s bags and | the play ’s thin stuff. You want to listen 


said, ‘What time does the balloon go} for Freddy's ‘ gags.’ 


up?’ 
| George paused. “ Ha, ha!” 
“ha, ha!” 

“It sounds silly, I know,” George 
| went on, “but it was the unexpected- 
| ness of it that made it so funny at the 
| time. I mean, the other fellow wasn’t 
| prepared for it. He turned away—dared 

not face the audience. You could see 
| his shoulders shaking. And the parlour- 
maid was fairly doubled up. Everybody 
roared. Freddy is a lad!” 


1 said, | 





Once he sent the 
whole theatre into convulsions, and all 
he did was to stare at a chap in very 
plussy golf-togs and say, ‘ What time 
does the balloon go up?’ You could 
tell it was absolutely spontaneous be- 
cause the plus-fours chap turned away 
from the audience and simply rocked. 
It really was dashed funny.” 

Charles paused. “Ha, ha!” I said, 
‘sha, ha!” 

‘« Freddy does that sort of thing every 
night,” added Charles. ‘It must be 











awkward for the plus-fours chap, never 


knowing what to expect.” 

But one thing and another cropped | 
up, and Charles and I did not get to the 
local theatre, so I had to take Charles's 
word for it. 

My young friend John is learning to | 
make engines in Birmingham. I paid 
him a week-end visit recently and found 
I was again in clover. Freddy Filton | 
was there in Winnie’s Wink. John, who | 
had attended the first performance, be- | 
gan to tell me a droll tale about him. 

“T don’t often do a show twice in one 
week,” said John, “‘ but I must take you 
to hear old Freddy. He’s the quickest 
improviser on the stage. I can’t think 
how the other actors cope with him. 
Here's an example. The night I went 
he pulled up in the middle of a sentence, 
turned to a fellow in plus-fours, gazed 
at him for two seconds, then said is 

“* What time does the balloon go 
up?’” I hazarded. 

‘Great Seott!” eried Jobn. “ That’s | 
exactly what he did say. How did you 
think of that?” 

“‘Oh, just improvisation,” I replied. 





Lincs 









































PENNY THOUCHTS. 

The Daily Panie was going to press. 
The atmosphere of the office was elec- 
tric. The Editor wore a harassed look. 
Only the day before the proprietor, 
Lord Linostream, in a characteristically 
modest article had described his paper 
as standing “‘for all that is best and 
brightest in modern journalism; the 
ideal paper, in fact, for thinking people.” 
Yet to-night it was.clear that without a 
miracle or a murder the paper would 

| have to be printed with a lamentable 
shortage of Attractive matter. 

Things weretragicallydull. Only three 
| divorce reports were available. Of these, 
| two were hopelessly commonplace. The 
| third held some human interest by 
| virtue of the fact that the husband was 
jan albino. This case’ provided the 
| headline on the front page, which ran: 

“Pink-eyed Husband's Revelations.” 
| This was likely to make a special appeal 
| to thinking men and women: What 
there was of it was good. 
| Crime was distinetly scarce. The 
| Manacled Harbourmaster ” case made 
an indifferent story. A dead body had 
| been discovered in the Brixton Road. 
| The reports of the Special Correspond- 
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| ent at the Criccieth Exhumation drama 

| provided stimulating reading. But that 
was all. 


The “Arsenic Sensation” was un- 
| doubtedly good in its way, a story to be 
thankful for. The Daily Panic Analyst 
was able to reveal exclusively that 
arsenic existed in the dorsal tins of 
sardines.. “ Dorsal Fin Terror’ made 
a good line. Seven hundred sardines 
contained sufficient arsenic to inflict 
serious and possibly permanent | 
on a guinea-pig. This public danger 
might have passed unnoticed but for 
the vigilance and ente rprise of The Daily 
Panic. 

The literary page yielded a little hu- 
man interest. Mr. Jones, the eminent 
publicist, had evolved a convincing 
“Do brunettes marry for love?” and 
several readers had written interesting 
letters on the vexed topic of “Cinema 
Kisses.” 

On the whole, however, it was a 
poor paper. The circulation manager 
frowned as he read the proofs. The 
Editor rang up Lord Linostream to give 
him the news. Dx jectedly he outlined 
such tasteless fare as he had provided 
for his two million thinking readers. 











Harm | 


answer to the all-important question, | 









“What about politics? asked Lord 
| Linostream brusquely. “Youa 
ing our usual policy ?” 
“Which, Chief?” replied the Editor. 
“Which?” echoed Lord Linostream, 
|** Surely you realise by now that we are 
lalways consistent? Still, you might 
l\run through last week's leaders and 
istrike an average, just for to-night. 
| Play for safety. What did you say 
that your lead story was?” 
| ‘Pive hundred masked Greeks land 
lat Liverpool,” said the Editor proudly. 
| Excellent. Attack the Government 
on that. Point out that The Daily 
Panie has always deprecated masks 
for Greeks, and the Prime Minister, in 
his folly, has persistently ignored our 
advice and instructions. Start the 
slogan, ‘Get Back to Greece.’ Oh, yes, 
and you might also have an insurance 


} sllow - 


story to show that our free policy pro- 
tects registered readers from masked 
Greeks, except on private property, 
when, as you know, they would constt- 
j tute an Act of God.” 

™ Very good, Chief,” said the Editor, 
hanging up the receiver. A messenger? 
| handed him a bundle of the last week's 
leading articles and his silk hat. The 
Kaditor sighed as he tipped the exttings 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Kvurora. “THANK HEAVEN! THAT NIGHTMARE’S OVER AT LAST.” 
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OFF HOME, IF YOU'D SAY 


Stirrin 


‘sent for the 


“1 want 


ek story,’ 


+ 


es of this,” he added 
2 Keep to our policy 
wute understand ?” 
said the leade) 


tting. 


“* Yes, 


ar across 


i lia med that 
y oe papel fol think nye te 


Was pure Colne iden 


ceasingly. 


Our Tactful Editors. 


* Publication of Dr. 


a them slowly, 
f..] ! | 
a powerful leader 


* Be 


ng alcamera with every copy (as no doubt he 
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THE BEST ONE TO OPEN THE BAZAAR, AND, WHEN It BE TIME FOR FOLKS TO BE CLEARED 


| THE BOTTLE’S PROGRESS. 


| was sitting at lunch recently when two 
|} young men entered and took a neigh- 


THERE are some stories that can be! bouring table. Mine was by the win- 


this is one of them. But, as Mr. Punch | 
does not yet give away a moving-picture | 
will be expected to do in the course of | 
time), the artist and | must do the best 
we can to take its place. 
All adventurous amateurs of London, | 
and especially the young, have a period | 
in their lives when there is no excite- | 
ment equal to the discovery of a new 
and remarkable Soho restaurant. It 
may be French, it may be Italian, and 
it is sometimes Spanish ; but, whatever 
ithe alleged nationality, all are alike 
lin being extraordinarily good and extra- 


m the action of aleohol upon the bumas lordinat tly cheap, and * For heaven's 


is unavoidably 


tina mvivialities.,’ 


‘yom a parental letter 


“5 @ h to ive 


tra 





From a “ Broadeasting VP 


“9'45—The Rev 


ir’ (all stations except Glasg 


sake, old man, keep it to yourself, be- 
| cause if you tell everyone the place will 
ibe ruined!” 

Another peculiarity which most of 
them have, aud which is not perhaps 
an advantage, is the absence of a licence, 
so that all wine has to be fetched from 
a neighbouring shop or public-house. 

It was in one of these restaurants 
(the name of which I would not give 





Where, of course, they don't require it.|away under any consideration) that I 


} 
i 


e | adequately told only by the cinema, and!dow commanding the street; theirs 


was farther in. 

I had no need to strain my ears to 
learn that the host was of the centre, 
and the guest a beginner in Bohemia. 


| They had probably been at school to- 


gether, and this was a re-union after a 


|long interval, and the host was show- 


ing off both London and his own inti- | 
mate London knowledge, as well as | 


| his general man-of-the-worldliness. 


[laying ordered the food they came | 
to the question of the wine. : 

“You like Burgundy?” the host 
asked : 

Yes, he liked Burgundy. 

“You always get good Burgundy in 
Soho,” said the host. “ We'll have a 
bottle. Warms you.” 

He chose a brand and paid for it— 
for that, as you know, is the rule in 
these places—and a young waiter in 
old evening clothes was sent off to 
get it. 

* Be careful with it,” the host called 
out. “A mistake to shake Burgundy,” 
he explained to his friend. 

“Is it? Yes, of course,” said the 
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friend, and they settled down to confi- 
dential talk, which I neither beard nor 
wanted to hear. 

It was then that the cinema operator 
should have begun to turn his handle, 
for this, as I could see through the 
window, is what occurred. 

The young waiter entered the publie- 
house at the corner and, after an in- 
terval long enough for his own refresh- 


it thus :— 








At this moment he met a friend, also 
a waiter, from another marvellous little 
restaurant, who was on the same errand, 
and the friend took an interest in the 
bottle and wanted to examine it. His 
| curiosity was defeated by the manauvre 
indicated below, which enta:leda further 
disturbance of the contents :— 











As the two men paried, the second 


of them gave the first a frieudly blow 


N . 


ment, emerged with the bottle, swinging 


and ran away, and our waiter pursued, 
brandishing the bottle on high like a 
club. 








The chase ended at the public-house 
door, when our waiter again turned to- 
wards home, again swinging the bottle. 

He was nearly home when still an- 
other waiter, bent also on the same 
errand and obviously in a great hurry 


allowed to have it. 
ticulating parents and the conversation 
hands distinctly said. “ Here’s the 


money; you go and get another while 
I run with this.” 














Our waiter, however, very properly 
refused to relinquish the bottle, where- 
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—probably the result of a heavy tip—| 
arrived and, glancing at the bottle and | 
seeing that it was the same brand that | 
he too had been sent for, asked to be} 
I could not, of | 
course, hear, but they both came of ges- | 


was as plain as though spoken to me. | 
“I’m in a hurry and you're not,” his | 
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upon the other seized it, and a terrific 
battle for its possession set in, which 








| with a terrific wrench, our waiter won. 
He then, dishevelled and hot, slipped 
|into the restaurant and disappeared 
| behind the catsse, which is just by the 
door, unobserved by the customers who 
had despatched him and who, I thought, 
were long-suffering to a fault. Behind 
the caisse the bottle was uncorked and 
otherwise dealt with. And this is how 
it emerged ; 








The host sipped the wine critically. 
“Excellent!” he said. ‘ Perfect con- 
dition.” E. V. L. 





“Young Lady, artistic, Desires Post afte: 
Christmas, designing.” 
Advt. in Midland Paper. 


i She mi vy be; but why say so? 





{ensemble ou separee) ler Etage, geyser; 
breakfast if desired.”—Advé, in Local Paper. 


A bold attempt to support the Entente. 





“A, Lourr.—Two belles chambres meublees | 


| 
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Fond Mother (to Schoolmaster). 


: 


WAYFARERS. 
Ii1.—Tue Joxauuvr. 

‘Tis three miles still, and half uphill, 

And not a tavern near ! 
If 1 should sing my merriest song 

None but the birds would hear; 
And my three balis of painted wood, 
The scarlet, gold and green, 
| Though ne'er so high I tossed them al! 
| Would drop to earth unseen. 





| Though on my knee a patch there be 
| And both my elbows peep, 
| My jerkin jingles when I walk 
And sparkles when I leap: 
; By daylight it is something frayed 
And something dim of hue, 
But in the torch-light it appears 
As glinting gold and blue. 


To my vielle I can sing well, 
Or while my bright balls spin, 
Stories of Troy and Camelot, 
Of Guy and Gamelyn; 
And never do I fail to add, 
As I draw near an end, 
That this great king or that bold 
knight 
Was aye the jongleur’s friend. 





‘Tis two miles now. I wonder how 
The taverner will greet 
My coming. Shall I pluck the strings 
ud gambol up the street ? 
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| Or shall I stride with chin upheld 
| And with a lordly port, 

Saying I am the King’s own man 
| And newly come from Court ? 
| Sirs,” shall I say, “give you good day! 
Your servant, gentle Sirs! 
| Would ye hear tales of dragons fell 
| And knights with golden spurs ? 

; And would ye see three balls at once 

| All spinning in the air?” 

| (I hope they will not see that one 
Is cracked beyond repair!). 

Or shall I shout, “ Ye loons, come out, 
Come out, ye sluggard churls, 

If ye have keener ears for song 
‘Than pigs have eyes for pearls! 
Yet bring me first, to ease my thirst, 

A tankard frothing o'er, 
And I perchance might deign to eat 
A plump half-hen—or more” ? 


The best that can befall a man 
That lives by crafts like mine 
Is when he wins some fire-lit hall 
Where Lords or Abbots dine; 
There, if the venison have been rich 
| And sweet the wine of France, 
| They may be blithe to hear him sing 
Or watch the bright balls dance. 


Yet cooks may err and fail to stir 
The spice into the broth; 

Too much or else too little salt 
Will make the master wroth; 











That shows his hungry nose! 
“Out with the rascal!” is the ery, 
And out in baste he goes. 


But, if he busk, ere it be dusk, 
Unto some tavern dim, 
The jolly fellows gathered there 
Are seldom harsh to him; 
They love to hear a song thrice-sung 
And open-mouthed to watch 
The whirling balls which well they 
know 
That never they could catch. 


Now but one mile! Beyond the stile 
A grassy path dips down 

To where the roofs of silver thatch 
Gleam through the oak-trees brown; 

Here will I rest, and muse how best 
My supper I may find ; 

Eh, supper is a tuneful word 
To him that hath not dined. 

D. M. 5. 








Our Erudite Authors. 

From a story : 

“With a patient sigh he would set himself 
enee more to his silent, thankless task, mur- 
muring occasionally to himself a stanza from 
the Odes of Horace, or a noteworthy penta- 
ineter from the Lliad.”—Local Paper. 

We always thought that “ Homer's 
Tliad was the best,” but it seems to 





have missed out the pentameters. 
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“BY REQUEST.” 


Even WaGner is tuneful at times, 
and the baritone certainly did sing 
“Star of Eve” extremely well. So well 
that I forgot myself and clapped him, 
although I know that it is frightfully 
suburban to appear to appreciate any- 
thing in a popular restaurant. The 
result was that he treated me to a 
whole bow, all to myself. 

Have you ever been bowed to in a 
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with the Barcarolle seene from The 
Tales of Hoffmann, This always makes 
the diners reminiscent, as you can see 
by their far-away expressions. Some- 
where or other that Barcarolle has ap- 
peared in nearly everybody's past life, 
and a person will sigh and swallow any- 
thing without wondering what it is. 

‘¢ We discovered the effect of harmony 
on alimentation once when we made a 
speciality of Bertioz’ Faust. It made 
the diners shiver so much that we didn't 





restaurant? All around you are eyes 

eyes as big as saucers,[~ 
and you feel that you want 
to crawl under one of your 
lettuce - leaves, like a slug, 
and hide yourself. How- 
ever, in order to brazen the | 
matter out, after the excerpt | 
was finished Isentthe singer} || 
a noteasking him ifhemight| | 
he allowed to sing me some- 
thing specially, as an encore. 

Nothing happened, but 
later I met him im the lounge 
and he told me that he was 
sorry he couldn't accede to 
my request. 

“You see,” he said, “you 
happened to be in the Grill 
Room.” 

“But what difference does | 
that make?” I said. 

* Everything,” he replied. 
“‘ Upstairs in the restaurant, 
where you pay a fixed price 
for a table d'hote, the opera | 
company will oblige with} ;'} 
anything you wish, although | 
usually they stick to dreamy 
cloying operas like Don Gio- 
vannt, that lull the hearer to 
satiety. He doesn’t eat so 
much, being, so to speak, fed 
uponthe opera. But down- 
stairs in the Grill Room, 
where you pay only for what 
you order, we have strict 
instructions to concentrate 
on lively stimulating stuff 
something that puts the joy wees" 
of life into you, so that you eat—and pay 
for—more food. Possibly you didn't 
know that the company get a commis- 
sion on every extra portion they can 
persuade a diner to order ? 

* But it is not only the quantity that 
is a factor,’ he went on. ‘ Certain 
music seems to suit certain dishes.” 

“ Of course,” I said. “ I suppose that 
for the hors d’wuvre you'd have the 
Prologue from Pagliacci; with the fish 
there'd be a scene from The Flying 
Dutchman, and so on.” ete 

“You've got the idea,” he said. “ Al- 
though, of course, we've studied the 
matter scientifically. Thus, should the 











Plumber 
Move!” 























joint be a trifle too well hung, we oblige 


sell an ice all the week, although the 
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the secrets of our profession. The head 


about 8.15 and tell me that there is a 
slump in the demand for oysters. W: 
immediately change our programme, 
and the contralto strikes up ‘Mon caw 
s'euvre d ta voix. That haunting, yearn 
ing, passionate melody not only awakens 
the heart ; it stimulates the gastric juices 
and awakens a desire for oysters. Why 
Samson et Dalila should make people 
eat oysters I don’t know, but it does, 











weather was sultry. In the same way 
it would be a mistake to do the Overture 
to Aienzi with a lamb cutlet. The deli- 
cate flavour would be lost amid the 
thunder of the orchestration. 

“Perhaps you imagine that when 
you come into a restaurant you order 
what you like; but you don't. On the 
way there your mind has been running 
on tomato soup, fried plaice, beef, and 
apple-dumpling. But when you sit down 
and discover that we are doing a scene 
from Butterfly, you eventually toy with 
an olive, a flake of turbot, a stuffed quail, 
and a Péche Melba—something dainty 
j} and a little exotic, to fit the music. And 
| incidentally a little more expensive. 








logether, after prolonged silen 


ce). “Your 


and jn half-an-hour they ’li 
be opening another barre 
downstairs. 

“The samething, of course 
applies to wines. I re 
member once our proprieto! 
hought up a lot of cheap 
Chianti, It tasted to me 
like the stuff we used to 
clean our buttons with in 
the Army. What did w 
do? We set to work and 
, played scenes from all the 
|sweetest, mest sugary and 
|gluey Viennese operas wi 
| could think of. The patrons 
needed something sharp and 
vinegary as a corrective, and 
by the end of the week the 
price of the Chianti had 





" 
a bottle. 


“We make mistakes some 
times, of course. One season 
there was a glut of aspara 

gus, and we didn’t find the 
| appropriate accompaniment 
for a long time. We tried 


the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus,’ but 
that only caused a run on 
fried potatoes. Then we 
turned on the ‘ Miserere’ 
from Jl Trovatore, with its 
sad sinuous melody, acting 
on the assumption that as 
paragus was a sad sinuou 
vegetable. But that mad 
eee everybody eat cabbage 
Cabbage is the usual response to 
mournful minor key, as you may hav 
noticed. Eventually we decided on a 
bold move. We put Boris Goudouno 
into rag-time, and that worked it. You 
see, people could eat with one hand 
leaving the other one free to beat time 
with.” 

“TI suppose your 
pleased ?"’ [ said. 

‘No, the ingrate! He began to com- 
plain of his laundry bills. 





made such dreadful messes on the table- 
cloths as they swayed their shoulders | 
time to the ‘Death o! 
There "3 no 
Good night.” 


to and fro in 
| Boris.’ 


| people. 








“ You'd be surprised if I told you al! | 


waiter will come up to me sometimes | 


gone up to seven shillings | 


them with martial stuff like 


propi ietor Was 


The diners | 


pleasing some | 
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“WHAT BOOTS ARE YE WEATIN’ 


Anaus “Ma new Boots, Farner.” 
lto enable me to furnish a reply to ow 
CORN IN EGYPT. | Municipal Fathers. em 
Saint Gites’s, Grevrown, Parisu 
MaGazinr.——October. 
I’vom the Vicar's Letter. 
Our graveyard, now disused— inter | 
ments ceased several years ago i 


Sam? Gives’s, Greyvrows, Parise 
MaGazine.—November. 
Krom the Vicar’s Letter. 

The hostility aroused by the proposal 


1S IN) to hand over our graveyard to the Town 
a sad state of decay, and presents ®| Council has been most reassuring. It 


| dismally forlorn appearance to all be-| shows that even in these modern days 


| cost, 
| an intimation that the Town Council 





’ ape Ty) pactoara } . ; .| . . 
holders. ‘To restore it to something like | there are some right-minded people. At 


proper order a considerable sum would | the specially convened Parish Meeting 
he required, and there are no funds | the quite unanimous feeling was that 
available to meet even a part of the | ihe remodelling of the burial ground 
At this juncture I have received | oy the lines indicated would amount to 
— . an act of desecration too appalling to be 
would be willing to consider a scheme contemplated fora single moment. . . . 
for the taking over by them of the grave | It was decided that a big effort should 
yard and the conversion of the same! je made to restore the churchyard, and 
into a well-kept public garden. The} committee was formed charged with 
work would involve, of course, the re-|})e onerous duty of raising the funds 
moval and placing (or stacking) else-| pecessury to the sunaublon ak that im- 
Where of a number of the memorials, | ),o)tant object 

together with the obliteration of many 
of the graves; but it would be carried 
out, | am assured, with “ care, skill and 
good taste.” I give the assurance for | 
What it is worth, though I will not dis- | 
guise the fact that the idea of such} 
desecration fills me with the profound. | Popular Lecture entitled : 
est horror. l 


TUT-ANKH-AMEN AND THE 


“The Greevrown Heranp.” 
December 15th. 


( Display idvertisement.) 





\ssempiy Rooms, Greytown, 
Dreeemper I7TH. 


The matter is urgent, and f am there- 
fore Summoning a meeting of parish WONDERS OF LUXOR. oi 
toners and other interested persons in Proceeds in Aid of the St. Giles’s 
order to discuss the whole question and | Chiure hyard Restoration Fund. 


‘TAK’ LANGER STEPS THEN.” 


\ WOMAN’S FLRST WORD, 


Here's 24, all fresh and new, 
And, though his “promise” prove but 
showy, 
He brings at least one boon to you: 


"Tis Leap Year, Chloe. 
The bonds which held you back are 
burst ; 
You have achieved at last the blesséd 
Privilege now of “ speaking first,” 
Unknown to Cressid. 


Yet if ‘tis yours to say ** Be mine!” 
Conversely, should | find eceasion, 
It rests with me now to decline 
The invitation. 


So, while till then LT would be dumb, 
In case your resolution waver 
Into your hands these verses come 

To ask a favour. 


Please whisper softly in my ear, 
If vou approve me on perusal, 
And let me have forthwith, my dear, 
Che “ first refusal. 





*“And yet, good faith, I wish'd myself a man; 
Or that we women had men’s privilege 
Of speaking first.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act II1., Seene IT, 


“1 cannot help thinking that the Latin pro- 
verb, No, sutor, uliva crepidam, is only known 
by comparatively a few.”--China Paper. 


We cannot help agreeing. 
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HARDY ANNUALS. 

“What are you frowning about?” 
asked Angela. 

I remained lost in profound medi- 
tation. As a matter of fact I really 
was meditating, so there was some 
| excuse for it. Sometimes I remain lost 
| in it without meditating at all, merely 
to impress Angela. All husbands know 
that these little innocent deceptions are 
occasionally necessary to maintain the 
dignity of the head of the house. But 
this time, as I say, I really was medi- 
tating, and meditating pretty deeply 
| LOO. 
| Angela repeated her question a little 

louder and | recalled myself to my sur- 
roundings with a convineing start. 

“]T am thinking over { 
|a few resolutions,” I 

said. 

“Oh! The sort you 
| put to the meeting, or 
good ones?” ; 

“At this season of 
the year——” 

“T see. New Year's 
resolutions.” 

“Quite. And if 1 
might make a sugges- | 
tion, Angela——”’ 

I stopped and looked 
at her hopefully. Her 
head was on one side | 
and she seemed to be | 
doing alittle meditating | 
on her own account. | 
For one delirious mo- | 
ment 1 fancied that | 
perhaps she too was | 
making a New Year's | 
| resolution. I even, 1} 
remember, in a whirl} 
of optimism, permitted 
myself to hope that it| 





| 
| 


might be to the effect! nt 
that in future my socks—— But | 
was wrong, any Ww ay. 

“Are you trying to think of new 
ones,” asked Angela, ‘or are you just 
looking out a few of last year’s rejects ee 

* How do you mean—rejects ?” 

* You know. All those you made las! 
year and didn’t keep.” ~ 


any such exist,” 1 began severely. 


| it quite well—it is the result of reading 
modern fiction in the evenings. But | 
| Was in no mood to appreciate it. 


to call for laughter, however mirthless 
“ Mind you dust them well,” she said. 

I sat up and assumed my sterner or 
oflice face. When I spoke it was in 
the voice to which even Angela pays 
attention occasionally. “ Let us treat 
this subject seriously,” I said. 





ScENE—Nou-slop train 
Conrivial Party. “Writ, "ERR W1 
} Bcpy! Now, w 
| “What do you mean 

“Tt’s like boating-flannels during the | 
English summer—it’s only brought out | 


1 frowned. “ Even supposing that | 


Angela laughed mirthlessly. She does | 
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« Let us hope it will deserve it, ’ said 
Angela. 

“ The fact that I made a certain reso- 
lution last year,” I observed cuttingly, 
“is no reason why I should not make 
it again this year.” 


“Oh, no,” said Angela, “It's a very | 


good reason why you should.” 
“Or next year, or the year after as 
well,” I continued triumphantly. 
“Certainly not,” agreed Angela. “ If 
you make it often enough you may keep 
it one of these years 


“ Resolution 1a,” I said ([ am a me- | 


thodical man), “is to pay my tailo1 
what I owe him.” 

“An Al resolution,” said Angela, nod- 
ding. “But it’s a little moth-eaten, 





st slariing on eighty-mil 
ARE, THEN! ’Appy N 
HO'S GQOIN' TO OBLIGE WITH A LIL’ sona?” 
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“Why not? Surely by eight o'clock 
i the maids——”’ 
| I mean you can’t continue. Though 
|there’s no reason why you shouldn't 
| begin,” she added brightly. 
| I went on to lc. “Then there’s 
smoking. Three pipes a day, I think.” 

Angela opened her eyes. ‘ Where 
| did you find that one?” she asked. “J 
| thought you’d lost it. I haven't seen 
it since before the War.” 

“I’m afraid you are not treating 
I began solemnly. 





“Never mind,” said Angela. “ Are 5 

there any more?” 7 

“1p: To answer all letters by the : 

|next post. 1x: To be patient with the s 

| girl at the telephone-exchange, what- ; 

lever the provocation, lr: To pay my ; 

————————— income- tax cheerfully : 

; on or before the first a 

time of asking.” : 

“T know those. You # 

had them all out for a 4 

day or two last year. : 

¥ Nothing else = 

~. Ry! “* Not in Class 1.” ’ 

“Tie “Ob! Is there : 
eH ~~, » |Class 2?” 


“There is,” I said, 


: ‘with sub-divisionsrun 

> ning from ‘A’ to, | 

, think, ‘s.’” I smiled 

— grimly. Thething was 

“Yip going to come home to 

. Ye her now. 

\ “How thrilling! 
XQ What are they?” 

“They are all brand 











new. They are a few 
good resolutions which 
1 have made for you, 


| 
| Angela.” 
| 





4 

* 
** You shouldn’t have } 
bothered,” said Angela ; 


EW YEAR, EVERY- ; * 4 ns 
lve made mine. 





-moth-eaten?”’ 


}and aired, so to speak, about one day 


ts fa al! , . 
jin the year. Then it’s put away again | 


ifor twelve months. I’m afraid the 


| moths may have got at it rather during | 


| these last few winters.” 

: I his is an entirely new resolution,” 
I said stiffly. 
“I'm sorry,” said Angela. “But 
ish § that rather extravagant? To get 
a pew one, I mean. 


SS “What are they?” 
I asked. , 

“There’s only one. It's to see that 
you keep yours.” 





THE SKUNK, 


“T pon’® believe it can be real skunk 
jat the price,” Marjorie said. 

As the price in question bad been 
paid by me for the new fur stole which 
|she thus appraised and dispraised, | 
| took her remark as an insult to myself 


he | a new one to that effect as recently as | 
subject was not one which seemed to me | 1916, and it hasn’ 


You see, you had jand the animal in question, 
“They told me it was skunk at the 
t been used much, | fur-shop,” I said with dignity. 
| «They would tell you anything,” she 
‘I’m going to} replied. “Skunk is really rather ex- 
continue to get up at eight o'clock | pensive, and you would nerer get a 
every morning,’ | said as off-handedly | bargain.” 


as I could. | « Well, call it coney or sable, if you 


has it?’ 
I hurried on to In. 





Angela shook her head. aon 1’m afraid like,” I said savagely. “ Anyhow, |] 
you can’t do that,” she said. jalways think skunk is a hideous name, 
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Vicar. “So your 


like mink and musquash . . 
| must really ask you to say skunk in the 
| presence of the poor inoffensive beast 

itself, out of respect for its natural de- 

sire to be called by its own name.” 

“I don’t believe skunks have any 
| feelings,” Marjorie retorted callously. 
| ‘And anyhow I’m sure this isn't one.” 
| It was that unguarded statement 
| Which brought down an awful retribu- 
| tion upon my unfortunate wife. 
|. Not that I pity her; she deserved it; 
| but it was rather hard that [ should 
| also be involved in her shame. 

We went to a concert that same 
| afternoon in a large and crowded hall. 
| The day was seasonably damp and un- 
| Seasonably hot—meteorological observa- 
| tions which have their point, although 

you may not see it at the moment. 

In addition to a few other garments 
Marjorie wore her new stole, and looked 
Very well in it, although this confes- 
sion, in the light of her conduct, is 
Wrenched from me unwillingly. 

The concert began; the concert pro- 
ceeded. The atmosphere in the hall 
became damper and warmer. 

As I sat there, steeped in the drow- 








LIYTLE BOY WISHES 
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siness which really good music always 
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induces in me, memories began to surge 
through my brain—memories of old 
wild days in the jungle. 

Something—and surely it could not 
be Bacn ?—had caused the particular 
patch of grey matter which contained 
those memories to vibrate. 

I partially roused myself and sniffed. 

A strange rank odour filled the air, 
and I knew it was that which had car- 
ried me back to the jungle. I glanced 
at Marjorie and saw, by her expression 
of intense unconcern, that she also had 
perceived it. 

“T say, d' you notice a queer sort of 
smell?” I whispered. 

“T can’t say that I do,” my wife 
answered with extreme nonchalance. 
“Of course the hall is rather close.” 

“That doesn’t describe it,” I said. 
“And besides- - 

I broke off, noticing that the woman 
in front of us was snifling audibly. All 
those of the audience in our immediate 
neighbourhood displayed a certain un- 
easiness, and the old gentleman who 
sat beside Marjorie suddenly rose and 
plunged out, his handkerchief pressed 
to his nose, 

Stronger and stronger grew that wild 
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PO TAKE UP THE OCCUPATION OF ORGAN-BLOWER?” 
Mrs. Miggs. “Weir, Sm, 'k DON’T LOOK ON IT QUITE AS A HOCCUPATION—IT'S MORE IN THE NATURE OF A CALL.” 





primitive odour, that concentrated es- 
sence of menagerie, and suddenly I 
realised the truth. 

It was Marjorie’s fur stole defending 
its honour. There was no other method 
by which it could establish its skunk- 
hood. It had taken the Only Way. 

Marjorie abandoned all subterfuge 
and gazed at me imploringly. 

“Do you think if I sat on it——” 
she said. 

But this had no effect. The fierce 
aroma rose stronger and stronger as the 


hall grew warmer, and we sat there, | 


the cynosure of all noses, in erimson 
shame, 

There was nothing for it but flight, 
and in the next interval we flew. 

The fur people talked a great deal 
upon the telephone about unusual 
damp and warmtb, and fetched the 
stole for treatment. Since its return 
it has been entirely odourless and in- 
nocuous. 

jut somehow I am convinced that 
the remedial process was quite unne- 
cessary. I do not believe that the 
skunk would ever have troubled us 
again in any case. 

It had proved its point. 
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THE LOST CHORD. 
(Revised Version). 

SeaTEp one morn at my organ 
I was restless and ill at ease, 

For I had supped too freely 


On Kiimmel and toasted cheese. 


I know not what I was playing, 
And I wasn’t playing well, 
But I struck one chord of music 
That lifted the lid off h—1. 


It howled like a mad gorilla, 
It yelped like a blue baboon 

As it munches the wild Manilla 
In the Mountains of the Moon. 


It tied up the simplest meanings 
In horrible knots and twists; 
It shrouded the dazzling sunlight 

In the murk of miasmic mists. 


It was barbarous, botulistiec, 
It linked the Chimera’s boom 
With a dismal, Bedlamistic 
And super-decanal gloom. 


lt shattered my topmost skylight, 


It splintered my study door, 
And it died away in the twilight 
With a galliambie snore. 


Oh, I strive with passionate longing 


That wondrous chord to recall, 
And compose a rhapsody on it 


For the Queen's or the Albert Hall. | 


I have sought—but I seek it vainly— 


That chord so cruel and keen 


Which entered the soul of the organ 


From the soul of Scrianr. 


It may be that Death’s euphonium 
That chord some day will sound ; 


But only in Pandemonium 
Will its full effect be found. 








THE SILENCER. 
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« You are very central here,” he said. 
“Tt is a good site, but noisy. A con- 
stant stream of traffic. A barrel-organ 

ltoo down the side street—rather a 

{metallic tone. Trams at the back— 

| clatter, clash, clang. Yes. And when 

| you get home you are on the telephone, 

of course, at the mercy of all the other 
| subscribers, the people you know and 
| the others who ring you up by mistake. 
| You have an upright grand in the draw- 

|ing-room for your daughters and a 

‘gramophone in the hall with a large 

assortment of jazz records, and your 

‘family have persuaded you to instal a 

wireless set. 

| “As you are a rich man and keep a 

jear you can always run down to the 

‘sea or into the country in search of 

‘quiet. But you won't get it. The sea 

|makes continual and most irritating 

noises. The country is infested with 

‘lowing cows and grunting pigs; it 
resounds with the cacophonous cluck- 

‘ing of poultry, especially in the early 

| morning. 

| Why waste time, petrol and energy 

\in the pursuit of peace? Buy one of 

jour‘Hush! Hush! Silencers’ instead, 

\It is easily adjustable and practically 


| unnoticeable, the ear pads being joined | 


| by a fine cord passing under the chin, 
and when it is in place you will hear 
| absolutely nothing. Invaluable to pub- 
|lie men, for it saves them the tedium 
| of listening to other people's speeches. 
| Then too, if the Silencer had been in- 
| vented a hundred years ago, how many 
citers would have been spared us! 
Soutnery couldn’t have told us how 
| the waters come down at Lodore, or 
| Worpswortn have retailed his con- 
| versations with the village idiot. 
| “In your daily relations with your 


Tne door was marked Private, but the | fellow-men it would afford you the most 


man with the brown bag never allowed 


| gratifying relief. Slip it on before get- 


little things like that to stand in his | ting out of the taxi to pay the driver his 
way. Heturned the handle and went in. | legal fare; at your club when someone 
“Good morning, Sir,” he said plea- | begins to tell you what happened at 


| thing here that is bound to interest | soup. 


| you, a little invention that has lately | 


| As soon as it becomes known it will} 


“And it is a great comfort in the 


CHARIVARL. 


|of the pieces beloved of amateur re- | 














As he advanced the other turned his 
head and looked at him. 

“ Dear me,” he said, “ are you there 
still? I haven’t heard a word. A 
patent arrangement. Thereis another 
on the market called the ‘Hush! Hush! 
Silencer ;’ but this one is superior to it, 
I slipped it on while you—— Must you 
be going ? You'll shut the door, won't 
you? There’s a bit of a draught——” 








THE JERRY-BUILDER. 
CastTLes in Spain, 
Oh, Castles in Spain! 
What phantoms have filled ‘em ? 
What Dons of disdain ? 
With jewels a-jumble 
Thev shimmer until 
They totter and tumble; 
But still, my dears, still 
Castles in Spain, 
The vainest of vain, 
1 build "em and build ’em 
And build ‘em again. 


Castles in Air 
(In Spain or in Air), 
They ‘re moonshine and vapour, 
Front-hall and back-stair ; 
By fleetest of Fancy 
They ’re raised in a jiff, 
By mere necromancy 
Of *’T would be nice if— 
Castles in Air, 
Oh, false as they re fair! 
Yet I build ’em, paint, paper, 
And patch and repair. 





Castles in Spain 
(In Air or in Spain) 


Great deal to maintain ; 
A hope to adorn ‘em, 
The dreams you install, 
And a tear-drop to mourn ’em 
When over they fall. 
Castles in Spain 
Can topple, ‘tis plain, 
But, derry-down-derry, 


ie 
They don’t cost a very 


| build "em again. 
santly. ‘I can see you are busy, but the second tee; in the restaurant when | 
I shall not keep you long. I have some- | the foreigner at the next table orders | 





| Leone a large number of bags of mails from 


| vessels on the Afghan coast.” Morning Paper. 


been placed on the market, Iam not/home. In your own domestic circle | Ve do not know how they got there, 
out to boom it. That is not necessary.| you may get a little tired of hearing | but suppose they swam the Himalayas. 


| be in tremendous demand.” 


He set his bag down on a chair and} I 
wrestled for a moment with a refrac. 


your youngest boy sing, ‘ Yes, we have 
no Bananas.’ Perhaps your wife's pet 

eke has a penetrating bark. Perhaps 
your wile 





: 
|_ “Gentleman requires Bedroom, Breakfast, 
|} Dinner, Teas (no Supper), wash himself no 


| other Lodgers.”-——Adrt. in Local Paper. 


“The Lowestoft brought home from Sierra | 








tory strap. When he resumed,a little 


|He s ; j 
. : , |He seems 8 ‘easonable in 
; “Tt will add years to your life, You | e seems to us not unreasonable 
flushed by his exertions, he noticed that 


| . . . 
. . : ‘ | Stipuls ¥ tha $ le ‘-guests should 
will avoid that impending nervous |*—! lating that his fellow-guests shoul 


his prospective customer had adjusted | breakdown, lose the tired feeling” | COD4¥et their own ablutions. 
a oe erm so that his face was} He paused for breath. He was RIESE aang 
invisible. 


From what could be seen of | rather surprised. 
the rest of his body he gathered that 
he was absorbed in a book. But it 
would have taken more than this to 
put the visitor off. 


“When you are home for the holidays, and 
there are all sorts of concaves up in the bed- 
room . . .”"— Weekly Paper. 

Even more noticeable during the Christ- 
mas holidays are the convexes down in 
the dining-room. 


Usually his victims 
becamerestivelong before this, attempt- 
ing to check the flow of his eloquence, 
though always, of course, in yain. 

He came a little farther intotheroom. 
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Husband. “My prar, 11 


*S ALL WRONG BUYING 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Justice and intimacy are the two most striking qualities 
of Miss ROsSALINE Masson’s Life of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(CHAmprrs) ; and, as befits a daughter of the great professor 
| Whose classes “ Velvet Coat” was not set down for but 
| actually “dropped in” at, she has made the most of her 
| hero's Edinburgh days. A vivacious account of the ances- 
| tral Srevensons and Banrours, whose.traits reappear again 
and again in “ Tusrrana” and in “ Tusrrana’s” books, pre- 
ludes the story of his sickly childhood, his youthful reactions 
| to Calvinism and conventionality, and his exorbitant share 
of those stock conflicts and accommodations which make 
* genius, so great an asset to the world at large, so trying a 
| housemate.” All this is excellently told. So much so that 
ithe American and South Sea adventures which follow on 
| STEVENsoN’s marriage come almost as an anti-climax to the 
| Spiritual hazards of his youth. Perhaps the prettiest story 
in the book is that of “Smovur,” aged five, assuring his 
| Parents that “you can never be good unless you pray;” 
| and on being asked how he came by the conviction replying 
with emphasis, ‘‘ Because I ‘ve tried it.” The Barbizon days 
| are most sympathetically treated; and so too is the early 
| career of STEVENSON’s valiant wife. But the last chapter 
has the best of the book’s new letters—the deseription, 





PEARLS THESE 
Wife. “Bur, m¥ pear, I want Cis 10 SEE SHE’S NOT THE ONLY ONE WHO CAN HAVE THINGS SHE CAN'T AFFORD.” 
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NDON CHARTV ART. 














pays. You KNow WE CAN’£ APFORD Ir.” 





addressed to “ My dear Barrie,” of the household at Vailima. 
And the illustrations, from end to end, are of unique interest. 





Pierrot of the World (Minus anv Boon) is as merry a 
book as I have read for many a year, but I had better warn 
readers without imagination that they may find it more 
mad than merry. And itis true that Prerrot himself was as 
unlike an ordinary human being of to-day as anyone could 
want to be or be afraid of being ; but the idea he represents is 
extraordinarily sane. “If,” Pierrot seems to say, “ you have 
a spark of love and admiration for the simple beauties 
of nature, then in Heaven’s name give up your habit of 
knowing the right people and all such tedious conventions, 
and go out into the world and enjoy yourself.” People who 
don’t happen to have the necessary spark might make a 
sorry mess of such an experiment ; but Pierrot not only had 
the spark but a whole bundle of patent fire-lighters in his 
equipment. On the whole Miss Sterna CaLLaGHan emerges 
with distinction from a difficult task. My chief objections 
are that she insists too strongly upon the vulgarity of her 
modern millionairess, and that she allows Pierrot to play 
golf. The irresponsible, gay, delightful, impossible Pierrot 
might have blown a feather across the world for any wager 
you like to name, but he couldn’t have played golf. And, 
even if he had, he most certainly wouldn’t have worried 
about his handicap. 
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“Tt can hardly be denied, except by those contumelious 
persons who are always ready to deny anything and every- 
thing, that much of our recent progress is simply due to the 
revolver and the part it is playing in our everyday life.” You 
ean tell by sampling at random an opening sentence like 
that from IJ for One (Lane) that Mr. J. B. Priestiey is no 
mean “ middler.” To write pleasantly, humorously, extra- 
vagantly, sagaciously and weekly about nothing in parti- 
cular is a gift that the gods bestow sparingly. Our modern 
essayists are, I think, apt to be less precious and allusive 
than their literary forbears. Possibly it is not considered 
good form in “middling” circles to put too great a strain 
upon the scholarship of your readers. And I am not sure that 
it isn’t on the whole a change for the better. Mr. PriestTLEy 
| displays just that brand of faint egotism which interests 
without offending. You can pick him up and lay him down 
anywhere with pleasure—-I mean no left-handed compli- 
ment—and I haven’t the faintest idea why he says that all 
his papers were in- [~— OE et ae eee 
tended, devised and 
written for publication 
in book form. They 
haven't at all that air, 
and you will look in 
vain for any thread of 
continuity except their 
engaging cleverness. 





I am bound to con- 
fess that I found the 
town-house prologue to 
Miss Marcaret Ken- 

| NEDY's country - house 
novel, The Ladies of 
| Lyndon (Heinemann), 
a little intricate; but, 
once | arrived at the | 
Oxfordshire seat of the 
Clewers and was intro- 

duced, at pre-war tea 
on the lawn, to all but 
one of the ladies whose 
fortunes I was asked 
| to follow, 1 began to 
see daylight. 1 realized 
| that the pivot of the 








RP —_ 


The Churl. “Nay, Mastrr, I xnow 
story was the temper- IS A SCURVY OGRE LIVES IN A CASTLE 
ament of Agatha, the BEGINNER. HE SUFFERETH FROM RHEt 


. COLD IN THE HEAD.” 
younger Lady Clewer, 





THE NOVICE. 
The Horseman. “1 WAVE MADE A V 
TO DEVOTE A YEAR TO KNIGHTLY DEI 


DAMSELS TO BE RESCUED OR CRUEL MONSTERS TO BE DESTROYED HEREABOUTS?” 





understand that the name of the Great Queen was inscribed 
even more legibly on the hearts of many of its inhabitants, 
Yet the season of post-war Conferences had already set in, 
and Joan herself was due to set out for Paris on the morrow 
to take up a secretarial post that had been found for her 
by an energetic friend to whom Conferences were mere 
child's play. In Looking After Joan (Curistopuers) Mr, 
Joun Parmer has taken pains to insist on the contrast 
between Meadwell and Paris, as between Joan herself and 
most of her fellow typewriters. He has given his young 
lady a pair of dark hazel eyes, light eyebrows, flaxen hair 
and a fair complexion. So striking a combination proved 
almost too fatally attractive, and it was as well that Joan 
had with her Miss Barbara Miers, that eminently capable 
head of the secretarial department, to say nothing of Mr. 
Nicholas Fayle, statistical expert and compiler of antho- 
logies of English verse. It is to this gentleman, in spite 
of his rather unfortunate name, that Joan’s welfare is ulti- 
oeaaicges niin mately entrusted, but 
not before the dangers 
of Paris have been 
sufficiently exposed. 
This is quite a good 
specimen of the light 
novel, and the author 
has an eye for charac- 
ter as wellas a pleasant 
stylo. He may be only | 
skating over his sub- 
ject, but the figures are | 
as well done as need be, 











In the Game Birds | 
and Wild Fowl of Great 
Britain and Treland | 
(Lonemans, GREEN), | 
both the letter-press | 
and the thirty colour | 
illustrations are the 
work of Mr, A. THor- 
BuRN, F.Z.S. His aim, 
as he tells us, has been 
OW AT THE SHRINE or Saint Sterney | “ 60 represent these 
ps. Kyowrst tHou avout or any | birds grouped in their 
natural surroundings 
NAUGHT OF ANY DAMSELS, BUT THERE | rather than to make 

¥ YONDER POREST WHO MIGHT s1T ; 1 
MATICS AMD HATH Meat nore pu“ | scientific plates of the 

species.” I don’t know 











rn romantic too cowardly to realise her dreams and too! 
| lazy to forgo them. Her sisters-in-law, Lois and Cynthia, | 
escape from Lyndon as soon as possible by securing, the one 
; a literary drone, and the other an indefatigable profiteer. 
| Agatha stays on until the last chapter, vacillating between | 
her husband and ber doctor cousin, and finally losing both. 
In vivid contrast to Agatha’s laxity and failure, her brother- 
in-law’s wife, Dolly—who starts her career as housemaid at 
| Lyndon, marries its younger son and settles him down un- 
| protesting in a miliew of her own choice—makes a con- 
| Spicuous, if somewhat incredible, success cf a life of 
| unflinching principle. An excellently-indicated dowager 
| Who is left in final possession of Lyndon, completes its list 
| of ladies. Their affairs make vivacious reading; but I feel 
| that Miss Kennepy has held the camera too close to their 
features for the highest truths of presentment. 





Joan Weaver is discovered, as the 
| village of Meadwell, Sussex 
re the legend V.R. 


hey say, in the quiet 
Sex, 80 quiet indeed that it still 
on its pillar-box. We are given to 


| scientific enough for me, and I am more than content to 


| book, but it is easily worth it. 


what I may havemissed 
by this arrangement, but bis beautiful pictures are quite 


see all these nice birds faithfully depicted in their proper 
scenery, so that I can find them at home when I want 
to. Of his letter-press Mr. Tuorsurn says modestly that | 
he has ‘‘added a few notes on the general habits of each | 
species.” It is true that he has not attempted any 
literary adornment, but the information he gives is all 
that any reasonable naturalist or fowler could desire. If | 
any species has been clever enough to escape his notice I 
shall not distress myself about it, being well satisfied to 
know that he has dealt with over a couple of hundred of 
them. .. You will have to pay several guineas for the | 








Another Wireless Wonder. 
“ BROADCASTING ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


As American time is five hours in advance of Greenwich time, the 
wireless concert was, of course, heard in America five hours earlier 
than the official time of its broadcasting on this side.”—Daily Paper. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“PEOPLE are gradually finding their 
way to the Riviera,” says a Society 
note. We ourselves have for a long 
time had an excellent map of the route. 


Acontemporary mentions that France 
has paid all her War debts to Switzer- 


enough it is not unknown for a man in 
this country to play golf in spite of wear- 
ing dressy plus- rfours. 


A Paris message states that an 
American visitor at one of the leading 
hotels at; Nice tipped the barman twelve 
pounds. It is pointed out that he could 
have had soda with it in his own 





land and Spain. One theory is that 





country at that price. 


mas evening. In some quarters it is 
thought that the young therms must 
have overeaten themselves. 





We gather trae a . contemporary that 
nearly fifty different bodies have a 
right to break up the streets of London. 
The trouble is that they do it, too. 


A contemporary is of the opinion 





she probably mislaid Britain’s 
address. a 


The latest fashion predietion 
is that women will this year wear 
high-crowned highwaymen hats 
and will carry long umbrellas. 
Husbands, of course, will wear 
last year’s suits and cheque- 
books will be earried. 





1” 

The London Chess League | 
held a conference last week, and | 
at the same time a chess tourna- 
ment was played at Hastings. 
The Old Country seems to be | 
going the pace in the New Year. 


One of two human skulls un- 
earthed on the site of old Roman 
baths in Bath is said by an 
expert to have had a powerful 
tooth extracted in a professional 
manner. The other skull is} | 
thought to belong to the dentist, 
the patient having acted in the! 














heat of the moment. 


Mr. Curtis Box, a member of | 
| the Board of the Eastern State 

Penitentiary, U.S.A., hasdecided | 
to spend two weeks in a convict’s | 
cell to gain information of prison | 
life. The other inm: utes complain | 
that he has not qualified and that | 
this is a bad ease of influence. | 


The profits on gas undertak- | 
| ings showed a remarkable in- 
9 ase last year. It is hoped 
that at last the House of Com- 
mons will declare a dividend. 


To fireproof a fancy - dress, 
says Mr. A. Harpy in a contem- 
| porary, it should be steeped in a / 
solution of water, boric acid and soda 
tungstate. It is usually advisable to 
remove the wearer first. 


d Ly). 





M. Dzersnsxy, head of the Soviet | 
| Political Police, states that not more 


in Russia of late. It is only fair to point | 
out that this is their slack season. 


Members of one Golf Club in Paris 
are expected to wear evening dress when | 
playing just before dinner. Strangely 


—a 
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than a thousand arrests have been made | 1 





Meme IIT r rrr rare: 


TREYAR 
ENANS 


Bridegroom (who has waked very late on the eventful 
I SAY, DON’T GET MARRIED 


“Ts THAT YOU, DARLING ? 


TILL I COME. 


Giving evide mee recently a young 
;man told a County Court judge that he 
had kissed two girls in his lifetime. 
The Sheik ! 
| 

| To-pay’s Acony.—Will the gentle- 
man who received a knitted necktie from 
l his wife as aC hristmas present please 
| return home 


Engineers are still unable to explain 
the explosion which took place in a 
| large gas main in Hampshire on Christ- 





Cc 


Nr 


that motor ears will be cheaper 
this year. It is feared that in 
that case pedestrians will also 
show a dow nwand tendency. 


‘‘ What is the origin of Mah- 
Jongg?” asks a hes adline. We 
believe it is derived from the 
Chinese ‘“ Mah- Jongg, which 
means *‘ Mah- waa 


In the ecures of his recent 
lectures to children Sir Winu1AM 
Braca showed them a feather 
and a sovereign falling at the 
same pace in a vacuum tube. A 
mark, of course, would have 
fallen much faster. 


A lady has oe appointed 
Borough Meteorologist at Bux- 
'ton. Visitors and residents ex- 
| pect much from the softening 
feminine influence on the local 
weather. 





In a report of a recent League 
football match it was stated that 
the players were excited. No 
reason was given for this un- 
wonted animation. 


The new aquarium at the Zoo 
will not be opened till April. 
Meanwhile Parliament is already 
open. 


A Registrar has been married 
in his own Registry Office. In 
our opinion it serves him right. 


Mr. G. B. Suaw’s play, Saint 
Joan, which took a long time to 
act when it was produced in 
New York, is to be staged in 
London. ‘The initial perform- 
ance is sure to be attended by all his 
regular first-monthers. 








Primroses in bloom are reported to 
be unusually numerous in the Thames 
Valley. This, however, must not dis- 
tract our attention from the fact that 
dog-licences are now due. 








“SwerersHop Suor.” 

Headline in Provincial Paper. 
At last bull’s-eyes have been taken 
seriously. 
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| declared by the verdict of the People’s voice the Conserva- | 
i | 


| over all other parties. 


| the mere suggestion that the strongest party in the State} first turned us out 


| idea that the Conservative Party would ever dream of so 


| hear the King’s Speech, announced that he would not lift 


| the doctrines which I imbibed with my earliest nourishment. 


| declined to accept the particular policy which its leader | 
ul ] } ] é 
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the language of a man who adopts the via media because 
THE MODESTY OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. he believes in the principle of “ safety first.” On the con- 

[The Editor declines to assume any responsibility for the views | trary, he frankly gloried in the fact that the Liberal Party 
of his coniributor. controlled the balance; and he further indicated that, if 
Brovaut up in the Liberal faith, I have remained true to| they were wise, they would use their advantage for all it 
was worth. This is not the first time that a group has held 
That is to sav, I am to-day a Progressive, or Live-hard,|the balance in a British Parliament. The Irish Nationalists 
Conservative. held it not so very long ago. But I cannot remember that 
For the last decade or two I have been conscious that I} this was regarded at the time by the public, or even by those 
and those who shared my views, though we have been too} who held it, as a position worth boasting very loudly about, 
modest to say so, possessed in a marked degree that virtue | The advantage of commanding the situation in this way is 


hi that at any moment you can rig it to suit your own ends, 


of modesty which is commonly found with true greatness. 
But never til} the present moment, when it has been revealed | But such an advantage makes it very difficult to maintain 
otherwise sharply | a reputation for incorruptibility. 


to me by the attitude of the rival parties 
divided, but on this point apparently in close agreement Log hope I am incapable of imputing sinister motives to Mr. 
have I suspected the full magnitude both of our modesty | Asevrrn, though he seems prepared by one adjustment of 
and of our nobility lthe weights to put the Socialist Party in power, and then by 
|another adjustment of the weights to take its place. I only 
say that nobody so much as bints that the Conservative 





What are the facts? (This is a rhetorical question and 
I am not asking for information: I am telling you.) As 
Party, whose weight happens to be far heavier, would eyer 
tive Party is still considerably the largest party in the} consent to play the inglorious game of oscillating from side 
State. I admit that the electors have for the moment|to side of the see-saw. This confidence which the public 
| reposes in our static qualities puts a great strain upon the 
| modesty of my party. 


| But what strains it almost to the breaking-point is the 
{ 
i 


advocated as a relief for unemployment. But, if to-morrow 
he discarded the policy of Protection—treating it as if it had 
been turned down by a referendum—and went again to the 


th, 
assumption that, if the Liberal Party eventually comes into 
office, 1t will be able to count upon our showing them the 
goodwill which they are determined not to exercise towards 
us. In other words, that they will rely upon our support 
Yet such is our recognised distaste for self-assertion that | to maintain them on the very Bench from which they have 


country, there is nothing to showthat our party would not be | 
returned, as it was returned a year ago, with a clear majority | 


' There is, of course, good ground for 
should carry on the Government, confining itself to mea-} such an assumption in the precedent of our action at the 


sures that would reasonably claim the approval of all] first moment of the outbreak of the Great War. And I 
moderate politicians, is rejected at once as unthinkable. | have no doubt that, if we thought it would serve the coun- 
Public sentiment seems to recoil in horror from the bare | try’s need, we should do it again. But that Mr. AsqQuitH 
|should credit us with patriotic motives which he apparently 
repudiates for his own party seems almost too good to be 
| true. 


far asserting itself as to attempt the task of Government 
when in a minority. 

I say nothing of Mr. Asquirr, who, without waiting to} Jn conclusion I return to what I said of the modest 
\that is found with true greatness. 


: ; ; : : I entertain no appre- 
a finger to keep the present Government in power. I find but 


rtok ¢ ; ; uty hension that all these compliments paid to our integrity 
| little significance in this remark, which was just a flourish 


| portrait at the National Liberal Club. Mr. Asquirn knew 


significance in the attitude of The Time 


| own views, tells us that, while “ it is open to the Conservative 
| Party to avoid a decisive vote and to retain office upon 


; italics are mine; Mr. Lovat FRAsEr 


| the public life of the country.” 


and stability, these tributes rendered unconsciously and by 

of bravado, made under the eyes of Mr. Luoyp GEORGE'S | implication, will go to our heads and swell them. But, as 

| we pass with quiet dignity into Opposition, we may at least 

| take some little pride in the thought of the high esteem in 

| which we appear to be held by the other two parties whose 
joint action will have kicked us out of office. O.58. 


well enough that his finger would never be officially 
invited to execute any such gesture. But I find great 
3 in this connection. 


The Times, so ably edited that it nearly always reflects amy 








THE FURNITURE OF EDEN. 


' 5 [‘‘ Domestic happiness depends very largely on cupboard accommo 
tion and discredit the public life of the country.” (The|dation.”—Daily Paper. 

_ iting else rm ; 7. . . : 
mn ane © * as Writing elsewhere.) | ‘Wett, I never,” said Anne as she read out the bit 
Now it is almost ludicrously clear that any party that That is pri in br . 

: - t y th 1at is printed in brackets above, 

comes into power (if you can call it “‘ power") could only exist “To think I had always attributed it 
ie upon sufferance : yet I don’t hear anvil ly Say ing that, if To my womanie ile sod love! 

wee a : 3 A ‘ H 5 Mm ¢ HN 
the Socialist Party (or, in turn, the Liberal Party) attempted | We've been happy together—now, haven't we, dear ?— 
to govern upon sufferance, such an attermpt would “discredit | Nitec MEP) 26° “ake rela ate dear 

g ] , Such an attempt would “discredi Thouch we > overdraw | 
| 10ugh we are overdrawn at the bank ; 

| I was proud of my efforts, but now it is clear 


} 

| 

sufferance at a price, . it would ruin them for a genera- | 
| 


The obvious implication 


namely that a certain course of action which might be good | ? 
‘ pegioansi Ame € Food | We have largely our cupboard ank,”’ 
| enough for other parties would be discreditable in the ease of cts Rite Po oe 
‘ 2 3 iv , : a | »y" y > és / . 4 bh i y 
a Conservative Gove rnment (‘ Corruptio optimi pessima” )— | “ Yes, doubtless our cause of contentment is this,” 
“J > 4 . 7 ve ‘ 4 : ; 
= to me most significant, Can you wonder that nothing | I replied; “it accounts for the fact 
mut our innate 1 sty prevents us fr sti } i wage i 
but our nodesty pre vents us from bursting with pride| | Though I blandly assumed our connubial bliss 
as we reflect on the higher standard of 





eo, j , . 

oe | an tee political honour | Was due to my patience and tact ; 
uch is apparently demanded of us ? rt ainly a blind egotistic ig 
mie Ee Sade iw Sie Ricten: in -addessies’'ks I was plainly a blind egotistical prig, 

oo. on Mr. As . in addressing his And conceit my predominant sin; 

om rag olowers, reminded them that they constituted For are not our cupboards sufficiently big 
re middie party. It was not the language of caution: not To hide all our skeletons in?” “ — 
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THE BENEVOLENT DEBTOR. 
7 Porncark (distributing largesse to the Little Entente and other new friends). “THERE YOU ARE, MY 
BOYS. NOW GO AND BUY YOURSELVES SOME SOLDIERS AND GUNS.” 


[France has recently lent some ei ili : 7 
= ms atly le » eight hundred millions of francs to Poland, Roumania and Yugo-Slav ; 

materi: The F s ; ; : ’ go-Slavia, to be expended war- 
iaterial, The French war-debt to this country, including accrued interest, now amounts to about six hundred =iiiene sterling.} 



































THE HYPERCRITICS. 
| 


An attendant was selling copies of | 


lw « ; 
Treasure Island in the vestibule of the 
| Strand Theatre, and fora know there 
St 1 Theat if Wil tl 

|may have been many amongst the 
| audience to whom the book of the words 
i » “7. r 

| was unfamiliar. Two of them, however 


| swotted it up before. 

‘What does he have such 
ace as that for? I say, he ong 
1ave such a white face as that 
Bones oughtn't, 

“Why not ? 

*'Cos it says he was a brow: 
seaman in the book.” 

“ But it 
way.” 

“Still he ought to have a 
all the same.” 

“Coo, you wouldn’t have a brown 
face if you sat drinking rum all day.” 

“ Yes, I would.” 

‘No, you wouldn't. Mater, would 
Tubby have a brown face if he drank 
rum all day inside an inn?” 

“Hush, dears! Don’tchatterso much. 
Attend to the play.” 

But they were attending, you know 
For a grown-up spectator with a some- 
what hazy memory of the Hispaniola’s 


a white 
| 


Bil 


ought he?” 


said he had a blue nose. ; 


brow n face 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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,| behind the backs of those to whom they 
| and not the biggest, appeared to have 


itn’t to |] 


171 , 
; With 
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LE, 


Oo! Fancy as? 


Dr! 


— | 
| cruise there were, perhaps, other points | bottom of pages of Greek. They com- | 
| of criticism and admiration. Seeing it | bined pedantry with gusto and a long 
now for the third time (from “The Bar- | memory with verve. They seldom both 
| parlour of The Admiral Benbow” to} stood up at once, but there was alw vy5 
|** Spy-glass Hill”), I still wondered why|one on his feet, and he usually 
| Barbecue thought it necessary,aftereach | mancuvred as to interfere with the 
| of his oily insincerities, to make a face} vision of the other. 
“Got him! That’s Redruth they ‘ve 
Surely we all knew what | killed.” 
an Barbecue And I 
dered at the comic and chorus- 
rifyingness of the greater part 
pirate crew . Tom Morgan and 
| don’t think so. These 
sailed in the Walies 
They had sailed under 
If they had ever rolled ‘No, it was Joyce.’ 
any scuppers, they had “Look here, I'll give you a preity 
with Starkey and Smee: all| nifty hack on the shins unless you say 
possibly except Jsrael Hands. it was Redruth’s body.” 
But chiefly I wondered again at the| “All right, Redruth’s, then.” 
skill with whiel “Tubby, you really must sit down 
But how can youexpect a mothertoap 
been crowded into the swift passage of | preciate the niceties of textual criticism 
a three-hours’ play. The two scholars} Tubby sat down, but Michael was 
just behind me, however, were not in- | almost instantly on his feet. (I think 
terested in matters like these. They |it was Michael at the font, but every- 
had other cares. It would have done | day usage seemed to have turned it 
their masters good, I am sure, to have | into “ Bags.”’) 
heard them. They reminded me of| G 


SO 


were spoke li. 


manner of m was 


“No, it isn’t, you fool: it’s Joyce. 
Redruth was killed before that. As 
soon as ever they got into the stockade 
‘Cos don’t you remember the Captain 
put a Union Jack over his body ?’ 

* Joyce’ s body, you mean,” 

Redruth’ s, you owl.” 


i} 
bed | ii Wo 


inte 














never 
F 
| Captain Hook, 


lwith dirks in 


; 
il 





i rolled there 


1 SO Many scenes and so | 
} many sentences of the actual book had | 


” 


| 


ye ‘Ben Gunn didn’t really come into 
those high-spirited Germans who wran- | the round-house at all,” he announced. 
gle so prodigiously in footnotes at the! He staved j 2W f 

g : t lye e stayed in the woods. 
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“Course hedidn’t come intotheround- 

house.” This with some contempt. “Or 
| Long Jokn didn’t, either. They made 
| him sit outside in the sand. ‘Cos he| 
said, ‘It’s a main cold morning to be | 
sure, Sir, to sit outside upon the sand,.”" 

“And not anybody would give him a! 
hand up. So he growled the foulest 
imprecations,”’ corroborated Bags. 

** Well, he’s done that, anyway.” 

“Oh, look! He spat.” 

“He didn’t spit really.” 

“ Yes, he did; I saw it come out of bis 
mouth. Mater, he did spit really then, 
didn’t he? Tubby says he didn’t spit.” 

“Hush, my dear, I’m sure I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, anyway, he ought to have 
spat into the spring where the old kettle 
was, and he didn’t.” 

“Never mind, my dear; 
he’s doing it wonderfully.” 

‘Yes, but he ought to have spat in| 
the spring all the same.” 

It would be a hard thing, I reflected, 
if all dramatic critics were as exigeant 
as this. I tried to picture the number | 
of thumb-marks that there must be on} 
the copy at home. 

“Tubby, if you don’t sit down I'll 
tip you the Black Spot. Mater, I’ve 
thought of a riddle: Why is Tubby like 
Treasure Island? Because he’s shaped | 
like a fat dragon standing up.” 

“Now, Tubby, if you don't sit down | 
at once | shall be seriously annoyed.” 

‘Is that a real 
Mater?” | 

* Yes, my dear, [ expect so.” } 

“Coo, it can’t be Allardyce’s skeleton. | 
He was a much taller man than that.’ | 








: } 
I’m sure 





man’s 


skeleton, 


‘That ought to be a creeper over 
him, not a fern.” 
| “The birds had eaten bits of him, 
anyway.” 
‘They couldn't eat his bones, could 
they, Mater?’ | 
“No, my dear, of course they couldn't.” | 


Mother (to recaleitrant offspring). “ You 


WON'T "ARF BOX YOUR EARS!” 
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WAIT TILL THE OVERCHURE srarts-—I 








|} moments’ hush. But in the last scene! mas present had been an engine, or 
the spirit of criticism broke loose once | something fairly peaceable like that. 

| more, | “Mater, was that really the parrot 

| “Coo, look at the treasure. It’s all| talking every time, or did somebody 

| coffee-pots and cups.” italk for it? . . . Captain Smollett 

| **T don’t see any barsof gold,” chimed | didn’t bleed much, Mater, did he? .. . I 

j in the other purist, And then his mind | say, De Livesey didn’t get much blood | 

| seemed to hark back. out of Billy Bones, did he?’ 

| “Mater, when Long John threw his| “1s that all?” exclaimed Bags in 

; crutch at Jom and then stabbed him, | bitte r disappointment as the curtain fell. 

| did he have a knife with a spring in it, | “ Shs in’t we see them sailing home?’ 

| d’you think, or did he pu t it through | ‘Jolly good show all same,” rejoined | 

I part of his clothes? ” | Tubby with a tolerant air. : 

| “He oughtn’t to have dragged him; Mr. Arraur Bovurcuiser, I am given 
back really at all after he hit him with | to understand, is apt to bea little restive 
the cruteh,”’ observed the inex rable | under criticism, and these were hyper- 
Tubby. “ He ought to have jumped on | crities, in a manner of speaking, as you | 
the top of him and buried his knife in} might say. Yet I think it possible that | 

twice, up to the hilt.’ i he “would have found it in his heart to| 


him 
. I rather hope! that Tubby’s Christ- | forgive them. vor. | 


| 
| 
Feverish excitement caused a few | 
' 





ispent the next day’s 


iThere is no limit to the precocity of 


Sad Effects of Hogmanay Nicht. 


“It used to be saidthat on New Year's Eve, 
Scotland was drunk to a man, and that it 
; holiday oyy, ‘sassooxe 
Provincial Paper. 


st yo Sanloops ur” 


‘Woman or Stx REiGNs. 
Headline in Daily Paper. 


some of our modern infants. 








‘A furnished bedroom, with every conveni- 
ence, ’phone; ’bus passes door, also break- 
fast."—Advt. in Daily Paper. 

We hate it when our breakfast passes 
the door, 

“He did so—wondering what was coming. 
Another fine instalment will appear to-mor- 
row.”-—Feuilleton in Daily Paper. 

But surely he might have guessed that 
much. 
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week ago he had tried every means that the science of 
combinations and permutations afforded him of mis- 
spelling my name. 

I made from time to time delicate and playful remon- 
strances, but, finding him sunk in apathy, I realised it was 
: | no good trying to cut blocks with a razor, and | resorted | 
to a method which in its effect only goes to show what an 
absolute egoist the man is. 

Answering his last letter, 
Dr. Scharp,” just like that. 
ing, “ Dear Mr. Peetch.” 

‘i he forgets again I have still a shot in my locker. JI 


don’t think he would like two little dots on the “ a’! 


I began innocently, “Dear 
His reply came this morn- 














Our Cynical Schoolboys. 
From an examination-paper :— 
“When Henry VIL. married Catherine of 
& compensation from the Pope.” 


Aragou he had ol tained 
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WAYFARERS. 
A LESSON IN SPELLING. | ies Ga: 
; ° ’ LARK, 
“Mr. Perey Peetch,” says my hostess; and | winee, for au — anaes . 
| I know what is passing in your mind. You visualise me lo pees a , yx 4s — 
las Percy Peach, and it seems too good to be true. You \ — orto iy Bek. 
| picture me on the music-hall stage. You invent nicknames | From “y: les and see butte 
for me. In short, you are amused, But your mirth ts “4, A le may ee , haa 
; dagger in my side. I bear the name of Peetch, but as a} Mor little pins i ° He Sig 3 
Christian bears his cross. It has a good English history, | Nor he nOF 5 may el aie ape 
| and I resent the fact that persons whose sense of humour} But when I show them rib a we fluttering dangling 
We | ceems the only sense they have should smile incredulously ribbons, my many coloured ribbons, 
4 Bay CO Mien maid and lad will buy. 
a when I am introduced. . 
) One young thing, when our hostess said our a | toss my ribbons gaily, 
j went so far as to murmur in * throaty . ntralto (aside, “is | i make them fly and float : 
overheard by me), “ The Dorling!” 1 aber nage het distantly. | \ knot of cherry-colour 
i I am not a doll ora dog. People simply will not realise | a SR aa 
: that I am no more Peach than I am plum or apple. | it new. then it Sooke newer atill: 
Peetch, as peop!e say, is a song and dance by itself, but if old thon 6 Seabee: 
j the combination of Peetch with Perey is more than a man | Decked with my silken love-knots. my broad or narrow 
should be asked to bear. Sheer gratuituous imbecility must | ai aap Alas weniger 
have possessed my parents when they named me. erhaps Oe Lilv-w itn an tek: 
i | they had just won a £10,000 Competition in which Perey ) | 
| was adjudged the most popular name, Perhaps it was the My pack is sometimes hers \ 
name of a racehorse or a dancer or a dress designer of the | And hard upon my hack 
| day. I ought to be grateful it isn’t \V aimbli. But all the folk come running 
a Anything might have led to this piece of espiéy erie, but | When T unfold my pack ; 
ring I think myself they did a dark deed with a pin and their} rhe very geese and hens come oul 
| in! eyes shut. You know the rite. That is my explanation | I'o see what may be seen aad 
: : ; of the jocund alliteration that became my name. When I set forth inky trinkets, m\ bead ; and pauds am 
/ H At my prep. school, of course, where intelligence was not trinkets. mv brass and pewter trinkets 
i of a high order, I suffered from the pleasantries of un-} Upon the village green. 
i developed minds, and evyeu later, when my associates had | ; hed ‘aheihtiee steaks 
FP advanced in culture, such nicknames as ‘‘ Blossom” and | ri, snalon aia Mina Gute Keds 
1, “Clingstone” were forced upon me, x BES | hie ele ae 5 
i With all this joyless experience behind me, | am naturally | SRA thet shiek occas 
sensitive as to the exact spelling of my name. But this | alent tenia: Diente a Atiacaden’ 
fastidiousness of mine wakes, I find, no answering chord in | , t ag ari * i pent 
otbers. Persons who would blush to mis-spell any word see Ee or Sw tise’ PE WEIS abla TR and plums and 
common use simply lose all shame when it comes to the} **" zi it cgses, Siesi. ) ) : tinoli ora 
name of a human being. All sorts of variations look up at ee mas ng singe! 
rr : ) as | sold Kuna Henry's boys 
me from the envelopes of my morning post— Peach, Peche . 
Petch, Peatch, Pietch. | know this Isle of England 
But I am not a Peetch for nothing. Was not my great \s books the scholars know : 
wnele Jarvis Peetch in the Diplomatic service? Was not For good St. Auprey’s feast-day 
my father an estate-agent? And I think I may with all ‘To Ely soon IT go; 
| modesty say that I myself know a hawk from a handsaw. | Then from the fens T will betake 
Let me tell you of a scheme I have developed by which } Myself unto the weald. 
persons who take a careless view of nomenclature may | Where 1 shall sell my trifles, my pretty foolish trifles, my 
a be galvanised into attention and even respect. My} chinking winking trifles, 
; ) medical man, Dr. Sharp, is one of these. We have been | From Hythe to Rotherfield. 
| acquainted for almost eight years on and off, and up toa 
' 


| know this Isle of England 
As a monk his cloister knows, 

Ay, every happy river 
That in ow England flows ; 

Irom Severn unto reedy Ouse, 
From Ribble unto Stour, 

Have 1 not walked beside them, stwmbled and sung beside 
them, and dreamed and drowsed beside them 

Through many a golden hour ? 


Now in the jocund Spring-time, 
When waketh bud and bell, 

This Isle is like a pedlar 
With brave new waves to sell: 

With little birds, and daisy-beads, 
And blossom rosy-pearled, 

lts pack is full of wonders, O fluttering shining wonders, 
wingéd and warbling wonders, 


The sweetest i’ the world! D. M. 5. 
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A LITERAL LAPSE. 


THERE is something uncanny in the 
fascination which a dictionary holds. 
You take the book down from the shelf, 
intending to refer to one word and one 
word only, a peculiarly obscure word 
with which some ill-bred pedantic fel- 
low has puzzled you. 

It is, you would say, the work of a 
moment. It is not worth while sitting 
down with the book. You turn the 
pages as you stand beside the shelf. 
You find your word. As you expected, 
itis most unsuited to the sense in which 
it has been employed. If it had been 
used properly you would have recog- 
nised it. It is of Greek derivation, and 
you were rather a lad at Greek some 
years ago. 

You are about to close the book when 
another word attracts your eye, a dis- 
tinguished noble-sounding word, a word 
of many letters, perhaps, which may 
be of great value to you if you are paid 
by the line, as I am. 

Next, an illustration catches your eye. 
(Beware, reader, of those harsh, soulless 
modern dictionaries which have no illus- 
trations at all. They are a deplorable 
sign of the decadence of our time. For 
myself I will have none of them ; and 
if ever I mistake on sight an acorn for 





a yawl, or a hippopotamus for a beef- 












* Don’? GO TOO NEAR THE POLAR BEARS, DARLING; YOU KNOW YOU'VE ALREADY GOT A COLD.” 
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eater, the shame and blame of it will 
rest on no head but my own.) 

And so it goes on; and you turn from 
page to page aimlessly, until you have 
wasted half-an-hour and forgotten the 
meaning of the word which you first 
looked up. 

The reader must forgive this ponder- 
ous method of approaching a slender 
tale, for I am paid, as I have mentioned, 
by the line. (And hope, moreover, to 
be paid even for those lines in which I 
have explained the system on which I 
am. paid.) 

It was then, while I was under the 
spell of a dictionary, that I made the 
discovery which forms the kernel of this 
anecdote. The discovery was, in short, 
that the phrase “ plain sailing” is, ac- 
cording to my lexicon, not ‘plain sail- 
ing” at all, but “plane sailing,” and 
refers to a custom amongst mariners 
(and doubtless a praiseworthy one) of 
‘determining a ship's position in her 
course on the supposition that she is 
moving on a plane.” 

The detection of so much subtlety in 
so honest-seeming a phrase provided 
me with the germ of a Great Idea. You 
must know that Cynthia and her people 
have thought fit from time to time to 
twit me on the inaccuracy of my spell- 
ing. Needless to say there is no founda- 








tion in fact for their aspersion. It may 





j 
} 
} 
; 


truly be that now and then I place | 
an ‘i” before an “e” or an “e” before 

an ‘‘i,” in defiance of orthodox practice, | 
but to make such an oceasional lapse | 
the basis of a general charge is mani- | 
festly absurd. 

Now Cynthia and all her house are 
wofully ignorant on nautical questions, 
and I saw in this phrase a heaven-sent 
opportunity to lay a cunning trap for 
them. At once, although it was nearly 
midnight, I sat down and wrote a letter 
to her, into which I introduced the ex- 
pression ‘‘plane sailing” with consider- 
able ingenuity. 

The plan worked perfectly. When 
next I visited them they attacked me 
in a body. My last letter, they said, 
had contained a puerile mistake in 
spelling. I denied it with an air of 
dignity and quiet assurance. Cynthia 
offered to bet me an even five shillings 
on the point. [| was magnanimous and 
said I would give her five shillings to a 
penny. 

The letter was produced. 

é “ “ ¥& x 

Five shillings is not a great sum, but 
my ancestors came long ago (before the 
War) from the land beyond the Tweed, 
and the memory of that letter rankles. 
For Cynthia was right. I had made a 
puerile mistake in spelling. I had, in 
fact, written ‘ plane saling.” 
































| of the recent discoveries in Egypt, none | 


PUNC 


BA-NA-NA, 


Amona all the objects of interest | the outfit, apart from the 


which have come to light in the course 


| assuredly will have greater attraction 


for the lay mind than the complete set 


| of pieces for playing the game of Ba- 


na-na found in Kine TutT-aANKH-AMEN’S 
tomb. It was long known that the game 
in question was a favourite pastime 
among the Kings of the Nineteenth 
Dvnastv: and there seems to be no solid 
ground for Professor Space’s scepti- 
cism as to the truth of Hrropvorvs’s 


| well-known statement that if was the 
| most expensive game of all those which 
| he knew. 


The Father of History, however, tells 
| us that,although he has learnt the rules, lrolled, and the game proceeds. The! company. 


ihe willingly forgets (~~~ 
| them. More fortunate 


| than oui 


| not only of a complete 


| also of a set 
| which (by « miraculous 
| piece of good luck) has 
| come down to us almost 


' of wood encrusted with 
gold; and the import- 


| when we say that a full 


| of Professor Crashbore 
| (authorized by the Com- 


| thanfow hundred pages ‘&s ee o 2 ; 
| in the stoutly-bound volume which lies | object of these preliminaries 
The illustrations are to be 


we 


are now in possession 


ancestors, 


outfit for the game, but 
of Rules, 


intact. These rules 
vere inscribed in minute 


hieroglyphies on panels 


the discovery 
appreciated 


ance of 


will be 


translation of them, 


from the scholarly pen 


mittee ot the Portland L dy in bac 
NEW ‘ATS ON 


Club), occupies no fe wer : . 
CHILD'S FEET. 





before us 
published separately, we learn, as a 


supplement. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Silas C 
Stiefelbeiner, of Boston, Mass., we are in 
& position to give here a short abstract of 
the principles regulating the conduct of 
this ingenious and interesting pastime. 
The pieces, no fewer than fifty-two in 


| number, are cut in the shape of oblate 


spheroids orcubes. Thecubes are divided 
into four “cataracts” for suits. as we 


should call them): the Red. the White, 


} the Blue and the Blue-Green. Kach cata- 
| ract contains thirteen cubes, named afte 


| cise—Thoth, Isis, Anubis, the cat. 


deitics and sacred animals: to be pre- 
the 


| crocodile, the ape, the serpent, the 


| doubt 
| Important word. 


goose, the ibis, the bull, the rat, the 
hyena and the A-a. 


There is some 
about 


the translation of 


| translates “the Sun” or “the Sun-spot,” 


H, OR THE LONDON CHA 


but Mr. Stiefelbeiner prefers the inter- 
pretation One Spot.’ 
2012 differ- 
ently-carved counters without which it 
is impossible to score. 

| The preliminaries of the game are as 
follows. The player whose birthday 
i falls nearest to the summer solstice is 
lchosen to be the “Mummy.” He is 
| forthwith carefully wrapped up in fine 
bandages, which enshroud his entire 
The other players, three or 
| more in number, now build all the cubes 
i(or spheroids) into a pyramid, the 
| Mummy meanwhile standing with his 
| back to them and his face to the sun. 
| When the pyramid 1s complete the 


} person, 


i|Mummy selects one cube at random, 


which he puts aside. He is then un- 





ground, “I puyws 
ER ’KAD WHED 


(0 ‘OW SHE ‘as 


OUGHT 


THE LAI 
BE PUTTIN 


Bill TO 


is Lo secure 
| that no player shall become aware of 
ithe yalue of the cube in question, 
| whethei accidentally or by design. 

The player to the west-north-west of 
| the Mummy now takes the cube on the 
ileft of the gap made by the Muminy’s 
ichoice. He is followed in turn by the 
| fellow on his west -north-wast -by - 
| West, and so on all round the company, 
juntil the pyramid falls, 


| as it commonly 
| does before long. 


They now say to 
| gether, “The river has risen,” and the 
iremaining pieces are divided equally 
jamong the players : 

Each player proceeds to build up his 
| pleces into the form of a tomb, with the 
| characters facing himself. It now 
| the turn of the player sitting south of 
ithe Mummy, He looks carefully at his 
| cubes, and, should he notice that he has 


Is 


: this|two cubes whose characters are the 
rofessor Crashbore| same (for 


example, two Thoths, two 
cats or two A-a’s), he throws them 


RIVARI. 


This completes 
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| over his left shoulder, saying as he does 
so, “ Hoo-Ra,” which means, “These 
| cubes are identical in character, and I 
ido not intend to play with them any 
| longer.” Care should be exercised to 
collect all the pieces so thrown aside 
when the game 1s over. 

All the players in rotation imitate 
his example; and the game properly so 
called now commences. 

The first player is blindfolded, and 
selects a cube from among those in 
| the possession of the Mummy: should 
it prove to be of the same character as 
one of those he has already, he throws 
both over his shoulder as before. The 
player on his south now blindfolds him- 
lself, and chooses from among the first 
| player's stock, and so on all round the 





It will be seen that 
the store in front of each 
player thus gradually 
diminishes. When a 
player's tomb has en- 
tirely disappeared, he 
bows to the Mummy 
with the appropriate 
phrase, “Aimowt,” 
which may be trans- 
lated, “ 1 am alive, and 
my tomb shall not bury 
me.” 





At the end one player 
is left with a single un- 
inatched cube. As he 
display ; it the other 
players point at him 
and say inchorus, “ Bo” 
(which means “Old 
Sphinx’’). Professor 
Crashbore is no doubt 
right in assuming that 
ithe person to whom 
—__—) this happens was orig- 
inally offered up as a sacrifice to the 
god Thoth: but the custom of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, which is @ fortiori more 
likely to commend itself to the humane 
tastes of the present age, was to smeal 
the face of the “ Old Sphinx ” with soot. 
From the * Advice to Players” given 
at the end of the Rules it is clear that 
if an unmarried woman occupied the 
position of the “Old Sphinx” it was 
considered fatal her matrimonial 
prospects. 

The Rules seem to assume that the 
unmatched cube left over at the end 
will necessarily be of the same character 
with the cube originally selected by the 
Mummy. It is easy to apply the ques- 
tion-begging name of “ superst ition” to 
such beliefs, but the present writer has 
found the principle come true in a 
remarkable number of instances. 

We have no time to explain the in- 
genious system by which the scoring is 
conducted ; in outline it is enough to 
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. wy J 
“WHAT DO YOU SAY TO ONE OF MY OLD svuITs?” 


say that each player puts as many | 


i * boats” (counters) into the “lake” = THE ENGLISHMAN. 


he likes, and all these are made over at | (A very Patriotic Song, for use in Grand 
the end of the game to the player who | Opera—or in the bath.) 
has first been in a position to make the | Am: “Here's a health unto His Majesty.” 
“ Aimowt”’ declaration. | Wuen Earth in Eden did awake 
The reader must not run away with | And Man was made and mated 
| the impression that, because he has |The earliest men, by some mistake, 
mastered this simple exposition of the | Were foreigners all created ; 
game, he is thereforea qualified Ba na na | And in this fix the world began, 
| player. The rules look simple, but it | ‘Till Heaven conceived a nobler plan 
' 
} 
| 
| 


is on record that an Egyptian priest | And there was born an Englishman-— 
| regarded himself as still a novice when With a fa, la, la, fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
| he had devoted forty vears to the game. | With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 

Itisan awe-inspiring thought that the 

| predecessors of the Parsons found re-| But Britons went and found it ; 
creation In & pursuit which, after the | The heathen swore the Earth was flat 
lapse of centuries, has still its appeal to| We flung the flag all round it ; 
the feverish modernity of the Western | And if the sea, with stealthy care, 
‘homens |' Threw up an island anywhere 
“Caprran Dispray py Henn AND | An Englishman was always there— 
East Riping.” | With a fa, la, la, fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, 


| Still half the sphere in darkness sat, 








, Headline in Daily Paper. With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
Mr. Raatsay Macpowatp will know hoy 
r. Rastsay Macpowatp will know how tn.on round the globe we looked, and lo! 


to deal with this ostentation. The foreigners did not shave, Sir, 
Nor did we shrink from saying so 

In accents bold and brave, Sir; 

Toe thnak ol budicadeibls end Garteliahle We pointed out from day to day 

ciel a ae wate What we should do if we were they— 

in married life must inspive them in their a . : ¥ 
relationships with men members of the| We made them love us in this way— 
Commons,”—Provincial Paper. With a fa, la, la, fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
| And 1994 is leap. year,.too. With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, tat 





From a report of a speech about 
women M.P.’s: 
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“Wen, Sin, F It’s QUIET—SOMETHING IN A NICE GREY.” 


| 























And I am tempted, I confess, 
To self-congratulation 

When I reflect that I possess 
The virtues of my nation, 

And drily let my neighbours see 

How different their lives might be 

If they would but be ruled by me-— 
With a fa, la, la, fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, 

With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, lal 





The simple mind and manly air, 
Not Brains so much as Breeding, 

With jote de vivre and savoir faire, 
Are constantly succeeding ; 

Not men of words, we live to do, 

Nor speak till we are spoken to, 

Then answer ‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo !”’ 
With a fa, la, la, fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, 

With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 


Alas, for all our kindly pain, 
The world is sick and sore, Sir, 
And Frenchmen mulishly remain 
As foreign as before, Sir. 
Thus ends the tale as it began ; 
Conceive the difference, if you can, 
Had Apam been an Englishman— 
With a fa, la, la, fa, la, la, la, la, la; la, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
A. P. H. 








Commercial Candour. 


“A poignant new story of a poor girl’s life, 
with all the appalling qualities of —— (sth ed.).” 
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Old Dame (in answer to request for coutribut 
UNLESS 1'M OBLIGED, AND THEN I DOES 1 
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NEW ENDINCS TO OLD TALES. 
1V.—Tue Trirreentn Lapnour ot 
Heracies. 

Tue labours of Heracles were nearly 
atanend, Histask-master, Burystheus, 


King of Argos, sat with his queen on the | 


roof of his palace, looking south across 
the plain. 
| and were fanned by Nubian slaves. 
| It would have been pleasant on the 


been for (1) the clamour of the animals 
confined in the new Zoological Gardens, 
and (2) the Queen’s apparently inex- 
haustible flow of conversation. 
“If you ask me 
“T don’t,” interjected the monarch. 
“ You don’t, and that is why you go 





} on making one mistake after another. | 


The thing has been mismanaged by you 
| from the first. What have we got out 
of his labours ? 
| to a third-rate travelling circus. No 
one will pay six obols to see an aged 


| and highly odoriferous goat, a wild boar | 


| and a lot of mares; and they are fright- 
| fully expensive to maintain. Can’t you 
feed them on something cheaper than 
| buman flesh ?” 
| _ Eurystheus shook his head. “ We 
| did try, but they won't touch anything 
| else. t's what they're used to. And 
| the R.S.P.C.A. warned me that if they 





| : ° e,° } 
i} weren't in good condition when their 


inspector came round they would have 
| to prosecute.” 





See? Same 


move it away quickly. 
with the calf of your leg. 


le means no 


harm, but—I’m awfully sorry 


I'm 


They sat on silken cushions | 


| palace roof in the drowsy hush of noon- | 
tide, thought Eurystheus, if it had not! 


A scratch collection of | 
wild animals that would be a disgrace | 


“I did hope that when he set sail fox 


| , ¢ | 
| the Hesperides we had seen the last of | 


ij sd 


him,” said the Queen. 
| The King sighed, “I've just had a 
| protest from the Association of Fruit 


| Growerscomplaining that he has started 
a regular import trade of apples from 
the Hesperides and spoilt the market 
for the home-grown fruit. 


| 


me to do something about it.” 

“I told you so!” said the Queen, 
| Then, again, fancy fitting out an ex- 
pedition to fetch the girdle of Penthe- 
isilea. Of all the useless rubbish! 1 
|} came on to rain yesterday and I shel- 
tered in the museum and saw it there 
in a glass-case. A wisp of a thing. 
| If that is a fair specimen of her ward- 
robe she must be the worst-dressed 
| woman in Asia Minor.’ 
“ Well, it’s neatly over,” said thi 
King, 


“ He’s just finished his twelfth 
job. I think I hear him coming now,” 

The King turned rather pale. “He— 
i he’s so breezy,” he murmured. 

The palace shook slightly as the hero 
mounted the stairs. His size was dis. 
concerting, but he appeared unaware of 
the effect he produced. He was in the 
best of tempers. 

“T've brought him along,” he said, 





beaming. “He's quite gentle, really, 
Only if he sniffs at your band don't 


They want | 


|alraid you'll have to get another hail- 
porter. 1 suppose it was the halli-porter. 
|Chap who opened the door to us. 
ididn’t get time to look at him much, 
You see, he jumped —s 
| The Queen turned to her husband. 
|“ Perhaps you can tell me what he 
|means,” she said coldly. 
| Hurystheusquailed. “ [—Iasked him 
| to bring up Cerberus from Hades,” be 
ewer 
| As Heracles entered, the Queen rose 
|toher feet. ‘ Really,” she said, “ words 
\fail me!” She walked away so quickly 
| that the little Nubian boys foliowimg 
| and waving their fans had to break into 
ja trot. The King looked after her. 
| Then he turned to Heracles. 
“Thisshali be your thirteenth labour,” 
|hesaid. “See that words do fail her— 
| permanently, as far as I am concerned. 
Remove her to Hades, or the Hesperides 
~any where.” 





‘loo bad,” replied Heracles sym- 
pathetically. “But we arranged for 4 
twelve, and the Heroes’ Union doesn & 
allow us to work overtime. You must as 
carry on as best you can without me, 
old bean. Are you coming down to see : 
the tike? He'll be quite good for a bit. ; 


He was licking his six chops when I 
left him.” 








“No,” said Eurystheus—“ no! 
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parted. ' 
Eurystheus ; “ I ought to have put him 

to something really useful.” 
down among his cushions. 
| maining slaves went on fanning. 
| 


| the Queen coming back. 


monarch, 


| (With acknowledgments to “ The Morn- 


| two advantages. 
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’ 


nim away. At once.’ 


“The Queen was right,” reflected 


He sank 
The re- 


Footsteps were heard without. It was 


‘* And now it’s too late,” said the 





A PROPHET UNVEILED. 


ing Post” and “The Spectator” on 

Signor MussorIn1.) 

Ar last I was face to face with the 
Dictator—the Dong of Luminaria, and 
my misgivings vanished in the twink- 
ling ofaneye. I had, it must be owned, 
I saw him alone, and 
| speak the language with a fluency born 
of an early cruise in the Carpathians. 
Contact with a human volcano may be 
dangerous, but it is also stimulating. | 

| 
{ 





His manner, which may be described as | 
one of perfect but explosive courtesy, | 
set me at once at my ease. Moreover | 
the Dong is a humourist. Hiseyes pierce | 
like super-gimlets, but they twinkle all | 
the time. His laughter is genial, Gar- | 
gantuan, even Goliardiec. .. . 

The opening exchanges of our inter- | 
view were of necessity concerned with | 
matters of cosmic interest, the theories 
of ErxsTern and the sculpture of Ep-| 
STEIN, gradually narrowing down} 
through international to English home} 
polities and the prospects of the Labour | 
Party. Here he subjected me to a verit- | 
able fusillade of quest ions. Was JAcK} 
Jones likely to be Foreign Minister ? 
Did the Countess of Warwick helene | 
to the Ogpu? Would the Kiva intro- 
duce a capital Levée at Court? IT} 
thought not and hazarded a negative. | 
Was it true that the Duchess of ATHOLL 
played the pianoforte better than the 
Karl of Batrour? Here I was able | 
to assure him that it was so, and he at | 
once sensed my answer as of paramount | 
importance to the ultimate adjustment | 
of the Party system. 

As he warmed to his subject the like- 


ness to NAPOLEON became every moment | 
_ more striking. The head, the height and 


the squareness of him were identical. 
But the eyesand thelambent luminosity 
of his nose were all his own. 

At the time of parting, the element 
of fluorescent jocularity died down; 
he was once more the grave but un- 
wearied Titan, the powerful but pellucid 
potentate who stands for the spiritual 
revolt of Luminaria against the corrupt 
systems of an effete civilisation. 

As I reverently bowed my way back- 
wards across the fantastically huge 





apartment it was with a sense of elation 





“Ig YOUR NEW GIRL A GOOD COOK?” 
“WELL, YES AND NO, IF YOU CAN 


UNDERSTAND, 





SHE GOES TO CHURCH EVERY 


SUNDAY, BUT SHE ALWAYS SPOILS THE DINNER.” 








as rare as it was exhilarating. For I had | 
brought laughter into the awful isolation | 
of the life of a lonely despot ; I had told | 
him the age of Marcor, the golf handicap 
of Mr. Ramsay Macponacp, the name of | 
the maker of Mr. Banpwin’s pipes and 


the style of Lady Astor’s last hat. 








“*Jorty GermMax New Year, 
Pre-War Gaiety. 
nusu ron £4 uprers.” 
Daily Paper. 
While we, the victors (save the mark !), 
have to walk about on ours. 


i 
| 
j 
| 
; 


More Commercial Candour. 
From a bookseller’s catalogue :— 
“Fantini (Luigi C.) The Roman State from 

1815 to 1850, translated from the Italian by 
the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 4 vols., 8vo, 
cloth (rather dull).” 
“Labor may be the next strongest party in 
the House of Commons, but such a wide gap 
seems to separate them from the Liberals, the 
next on the list, that there is little chance of 
any reproachment being arrived at between 





| them.”—Canadian Paper. 


We thought a little reproaching had 


, already occurred between them. 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUND. 


I.— Brownie 









































ix a corner of the bedroom is a great big curtain, 
Someone lives behind it, but 1 don’t know who; 
I think it is a Brownie, but I’m not quite certain. 
























































































































































(Nanny isn’t certain too.) 


1 looked behind the curtain, but he 


(Nanny says they ‘re tickly too.) 


1f.—Inx 
A Lion has a tail and a very fine tail, 
And so has an elephant, and so has a whale, 
And so -has a crocedile, and so has a quail 
They ’ve all got tails but me. 


THE Fasnton. 


If I had sixpence, I would buy one ; 


I'd say to the elephant, “This is my one.” 
They 'd all come round to see. 


And so has the elephant ! 
And look! There’s a crocodile. 
You've all got tails like me !”’ 


Ill.—Berore Tea. 


Emmeline 
Has not been seen 
For more than a week. She slipped between 











went so quickly 
Brownies never wait to say, ‘* How do you do?” 
They wriggle off at once because they ‘re all so tickly, 


{*d say to the shopman, “ Let me try one;” 


Then I'd say to the lion,“ Why, you've got a tail! 
And so has the whale! 
He’s got a tail! 


| The two tall trees at the end of the green 

They all went after her. “ Zmmeline !” 

| “ Enuneline, 

1 didn’t mean uv 

| I only said that your hands weren't clean 

| They went to the trees at the end of the green... 


But Emmeline 
Was not to be seen. 


Emmeline 

Came slipping between 

The two tall trees at the end of the 
They all ran up to her. 
Where have you been ? 
Where have you been ? ; 
Why, it’s more than a week!” And Emmeline 
Said, “ Sillies, I went and saw the Queen. 
She says my hands are purfickly clean.” 


green. 


“ Emmeline ! 


A. A.M. 








Literary authorities tell us that English prose, to be es 
appreciated, must be read aloud. Try the following an 
you will know : 

“The Liberal Party is out to preserve its identity as a Pp »verful 
independent entity.”-—Daily Paper. 

“Said to be the oldest Englishman, William Mugfur, of Golant, neat 
Fowey, has just celebrated his 106th birthday. : h 

Except that his hearing is slightly impaired, he enjoys good health, 
shaves papers without the use of spectacles.”—Sunday Paper. : 
[t is supposed that he indulges in this strange exercise with 
the object of removing the whiskers from jokes that were 
ancient even in his boyhood. 
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BOLSHEVISTS AT PLAY. 


On the notice-board of the London 
offices of the Soviet trade organisation 
there is an announcement which must 
mean much to the forlorn Russian 
| Bolshevist in exile. It states quite 
| simply that “ comrades desiring to join 
| the Chess Circle should communicate 
with Comrade ——.” 

Picture the effect of this joyous 
message upon the stranger comrade in 
this strange reactionary land. Bomb- 
less, soured by contact with a gross 
lethargic population which declines to 
| share his soaring hopes and dreams, 
directed and protected in an intolerable 
| way by big capitalistic policemen, at 
ip 








| 
ist he finds a touch of home. Hehas 
is Chess Circle to bring back memories 
f a brighter Jand. 
Not enough consideration has been 
| devoted in our Press to this question of 
the influence of intellectual exercise on 
| the comrade as demonstrated in Soviet 
| Russia. Life, after all, as they appre- 
ciate over there, cannot be one steady 
|/round of massacres; there must be 
| recreation. All murder and no chess 
makes Little 
a very dull fellow indeed. 


I 
; © 


During working hours by all means | 


let the mind of the comrade be devoted 
singly to the furtherance of the Cause; 
but when the shades of evening have 
fallen, when the pogrom is over and the 
last bomb has been thrown, then, I say, 
let comrade with arm linked in com- 
rade’s arm repair to some snug retreat 
to contemplate noiselessly and in com- 


fort the austere beauty of a Ruy Lopez | 


gambit. 


There are, of course, in Russia doc- 


trinaire comrades who do not hold with | 


such spiritual relaxation. They take 
their stand by the immortal words of 
Comrade Blastovitch: “If the cause 
is to emerge triumphant there is no 
time at which a bomb should not be 
thrown; there is no place in which a 
bomb should not be thrown ; there is no 
person at whom a bomb should not be 
thrown.” 


Too often we find that a conception, 
just and beneficial in the abstract, is in 
practice attended by inconvenience. So 
it is with the tenets of Blastovitch. In 
principle, of course, they are sound, 
but we must remember that the per- 
fect ideal of Universal Explosion is still 
before us, and the time is not yet. 

_ The comrade who, adhering pedant- 
ically to the letter of the creed, gives 
himself no rest, but blows up enemies 
for hatred’s sake, strangers in sheer 
indifference, and friends for practice, 
will surely find himself in time the 
object of concealed aversion. 


3rother Alexandrowsky 
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Gentleman Companion. 
CAN'T GET THE SAMI 





Lady Tramp (to Gentleman Companion). 


“ BEER 
“Yus; it’s NOT WOT IT WAS 
MILEAGE OUT OF A PINT NOWADAYS.” 


* wz 


Wark. 


"Ss WEAK NOW, ALN’ 
AFORE THE 


YER 








He will remark that his invitations 
to dinner are not accepted, that the 
presents which he sends through the 





post are buried unopened. Day by day 


|he will experience more difficulty in 
But we live in ‘an imperfect world. | 


getting within bomb’s-throw of people. 
Almost imperceptibly a wall of pre- 
judice will rise up around him which 
will confine his ambitions and obstruct 
his activities on behalf of the Cause. 
No, I hold that there is a time and 
| place for everything and that it is meet 
land proper that, his day's assassina- 
tion done, the tired comrade should 
divert himself in some humane, un- 





explosive, intellectual manner, and so 
| prepare bimself for the morrow 's work, 
| One further consideration oceurs to 
|}me in connection with this question 
lof chess for Soviet comrades. I do 


| most earnestly trust, in case the shade 











of Kart Marx is hovering near, that 
the Sports Committee of the Third 
International has thoroughly revised 
the terminology of the game. 

Kings, queens, knights, bishops— 
what could a class-conscious, unsuper- 
stitious proletarian have to do with 
such as these? 

But no doubt this objection has been 
overcome by those in authority, so that 
the scrupulous comrade may move with- 
out qualm his Chief - Female -Com- 
missar-by-the- Will-of-the- People and 
all the rest of his set of Soviet chess- 
men. 











The New Sabbatarianism. 
“Sunday suggests a shampoo, but only once 
every fortnight or three weeks. The odd Suan- 
days can be spent in trying new hairdressing 
styles, increasing your skill in powdering, or 

in other directions.”"—-Woman’s Paper. 
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M. F. H. (to new proprietor of land in the Hunt). “I nope you HAVE NO OBJECTION TO OUR DRAWING YOUR COVERS WHEN WE 
NE THAT Way?” 


New Proprietor. “No, I ’AVEN’T ANY OBJECTION, 8'LONG AS YOU DON’T DISTUR 


B MY RABBITS.” 








In the ordinary way a game between 


THE UNPLAYABLE BALL. Row and me is not worth describing, | explained; ‘and if I put my drive on 


- . 9 ° ’ gw 
“Next Sunday,” said Grant, “1 tell| and 1 should not ask to be allowed to | the green I can, at any rate, get a half, 
you what we'll do. We will make a|do so; but to-day it has been different. 


the car at half-past eight, and we'll be| short game, and secondly it was marked |the drop of Grant's ball. 
on the first tee by 9.30. It’s the only | by an incident which involves a princi- 
way to get a decent day's golf, with | ple about which I should like an outside | not more than a foot from the hole. 
plenty of time for lunch and a cad ar “ Fine shot!” 1 shouted through the 


course morning and afternoon.” At the first hole, which at this time | fog. 


rising on January Sundays, but the] drive, Grant hit what sounded like a|Grant’s original ball. 
problem of golf course congestion is one | beauty ; but of course no one bad any | heavily in some long dank grass, just 
that calls for drastic measures, and 1 | idea where it had gone because the fog | short of the big deep bunker at the side 
knew that Grant was right. So we|—have I forgotten to mention the fog? 
carried out his plan. | Yes, the fog has been the trouble to- 
Sunday has come; it is Sunday now. | day—had suddenly stopped lifting and | 
Our day’s golf is over. We arrived at | becomeas thick asever again. i struck | 
the Golf Club at half-past nine; we have | 


shot, just the kind of shot Grant would 

be almost certain to make a mess of. 

| lealled to him as he came on the 

my ball on the crown, and it crashed| green and told him I had found his 

had the whole course to ourselves morn-|into the big cross-bunker. With my | other ball 

ing and afternoon, and we are going to |second I put it into another partofthe| Splendid!” he answered. 

have the whole club-house entirely to| bunker; with my third I got it just out, | it over, will you?” 

ourselves for tea. For lunch we had jand with my fourth I ch pped it about} “Why?” I asked. 

war ane newts — hours ; _ prs two yards from the hole. Then began ing to play it?” 

unch we have had time to read all the|the search for Gr: é asa| ‘No fear,” »plie inting 

Sunday papers, to agree upon a fiscal | alge Piaudinpasnt gual ae it | his =. ws eg . ‘de Y al o a 
: I O a : y see i | his ball that lay beside the pin, “ no 

policy, to settle Europe, abolish unem- | had to be abandoned. The fog seemed to | when I’ve got a four with this one and 

ployment, impeach a couple of Peers—| be lifting again; a pale lemon-coloured | won the hole.” : 

and it is only three o'clock. Grant has|sun appeared in the sky; so Grant.| “But you can’t do that,” I protested, 

fallen into a heavy sleep, and I am left | whois nothing if not a persist j : <7 

with nothing to do. 1 propose there-| decided to go back and 

fore to deseribe our game. ishot from the tee. 


t 


u 


“ Aren’ 


” 


play his third | one. 

















ent player,|“‘now that we've found the other 


“ You can’t do better than a five,” he | 


We lined up—the caddies and I[—at | 
really early start. Ill eall for you in |In the first place it was a very, very | the back of the green and listened for | 


Plump it} 
came, right on to the green and finished | 


“Of coursel can,” hesaid. “Thats 


“It’s stone dead;”’ and, moving | 
IL assented. Iam not fond of early|of year can be reached by a good full|towards the green, I chanced upon | 


It was lying | 


of the green—a horribly tricky little | 


« Chuck | 


you go- 
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a lost ball. We looked for it for more 
than five minutes.” 

“Rot!” I exclaimed. 
| play that rule.” 

“All right, then,” he said, “I shall 
simply deem that one unplayable. The 
penalty 's the same—stroke and dis- 
tance.” 
was in an ugly lie, but it couldn't pos 
sibly be called unplayable. Grant re- 
mained on the green. 

“ How can you ‘deem itunplayable’?” 
Tasked. ‘*‘ You haven’t evenseen it yet.”’ 

“My dear ass,” he replied, “ deem- 
ings got nothing to do with seeing. 
It's a mental process.” 

“IT dont agree,” I persisted. “In 
actual fact this ball’s not unplayable 
at all.” 

“We aren't talking about actual 
facts,” he answered. ‘ We’re talking 
about deeming. I am allowed by the 
rulestodeem; | havedeemed,and that's 
the end of it.” 

“But you can’t be allowed to deem 
like a perfect lunatic,” I said. 

“ 1t would be’ pretty fair lunacy,” he 
returned, to deem that ball playable 
when | have already won the hole in 
a perfect four with this one.”’ 

“Right,” J said, “If you think that 
the temporary loss of your ball entitles 
you to evade a shot that you're in ablue 
funk of and that will almost certa:nly 
cost you the hole, there’s no more to 
be said.” 

* Poff!” he exclaimed, striding across 
the green. “1 can win the hole just 
as easily with either ball.” 

And straightway he plumped this one 
| into the bunker in front of his nose. 
| He chased down after it and played 
| What was meant to be an “explosion” 
| shot. The ball came out quite clean 
| and flew across the green, far out into 
| the fog, which had suddenly become 
; denser than ever. We picked up the 
| two balls that were on the green and 
| groped our way back to the club-house, 
| leaving the caddies to find Grant's other 
| ball. And, as it happened, that was 
the end of our day’s golf. 

And now my conscience has grown un- 
easy. I find that, according to the rules, 
| Grant was in the right and I could not 
compel him to play his other ball. The 
rule is quite clear on the subject. “If 
| & ball,” it says, “be lost or be deemed 
| by the player to be unplayable ; 


“We never 





} 
} 
| 
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point that no one but the player has 
| any say in the matter; the whole thing 
| is entirely in his hands. He is even 
entitled to tee up and drive another 
ball, no penalty being exacted unless 
the original ball turns out to be lost or 
to be lying in such a position as to be 
deemed by him to be unplayable. 

This being so—and here is the point 


I looked down at his ball. It} 
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on which I am seeking outside advice— 
| would it be fair for me, whose first drive 





’| almost invariably flies to “a part of the 
The italies are mine, to emphasise the 


course where it is likely to be unplay- 
able” (viz., by me, ¢e.g., behind a tree 
or in a deep bunker), and whose next 
‘one would, { feel certain, always be a 
screamer, to adopt the practice of driv- 
ing two balls off every tee? If so, I 
am all for doing it, because not only 
ishould I get far more fun out of the 
game, but | believe it might have the 





effect of putting me on my drive—my 





“T say, D’ YOU THINK THAT OLD BOY HEARD ME SAY HE HAD A FACE 
It SEEMED TO SET AT ONCE.” 



































LIKE A JELLY?’ 


first drive; and in any case it would 
probably have the effect of putting my 
opponent off his. 

3ut would it be fair? I should like 
to know by next Sunday, because, if 
the fog lifts, Grant and I hope to be 


down here again. 








“The happy pair then left for Scotland. The 
parents were numerous and costly.” 
Local Paper. 
A change from the usual “poor but 
honest.” 
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DISARMAM 


I gave always bad faith in women— 


ENT. 





in their grasp of essentials, in thet 
innate commonsense. Conclusions that 
formulate themselves siowly a: 1 
fullv in the male mind are reached in- 
stinctive ly by women ina mo 


. Aix mar + 
a8 60 in this matter o! disarmamens:. 
wa 0 18 £015 








, 2 “— r) z 
John lay on the nursery rug in the 
“ } aa > 
rear of his army—a motley crew—the 
stragsling survivors of many regiments 
ry , 1 y > . 
The men stood in close formation 
7 | > | . . + 
evidently making a last stand agains 
ff 
“He wap 3 DIFFICCLIY IN FITTING THE 
Ca ON-RA REATLY INTO His HE 


the enen 








behind imaginary earthworks. 
were a more homogeneous body of men. 
In kbak: they stood or knelt, with thei: 
rifles at the ready—or thereabouts. 

“ Bat, 


yet, bec 


said John, “they can’t fire 
ause it isn’t their turn.” T 
level of courtesy has 
i warfare risen! 


eh 
nen a 


civilize 


nign 


“ Aren't your soldiers afraid that the 
enemy might shoot without waiting for 
their turn?” | asked. 

* Oh, no,” said Jobn, “ because m1 
soldiers have got to fire their can 


IDO! 


p ; 
Drst. 
Breathlessly the cannon was wheele 
eparnt tha ante as al + 
forward, the only cannon ball was fir: 


and John walked over to the enemy's 
lines to report on the casualties. : 
He returned at once. 

“It hasn’t hit anyone,” he said, “s 


one of my army must go to fetch the} 
cannon ball back and explain to the | 


enemy that we ‘ve got to have another 
turn.’ 
A; 


Au old campaigner was then sent 
across “ No Man’s Land” to ask fo: 


the return of the ammunition. Accident 


bad particularly equipped him for this | 


office as in a previous engagement his 


helmet and the whole of his brain had | 


been shot away. He had there‘ore no 
difficulty in fitting the cannon ball 
neatly imto his 

back to his own lines. 

The enemy's placidity was not dis- 
turbed; they raised no objection, but 
remained immovable, with tt 
at ihe ready. 

The cannon ball was placed in posi- 


They 


head and carrying it| 


their rifles | 
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tion again, but before it was fred Joh: 
changed $ plans i 

“The General is coming to inspect 
the army,” he said 


‘ Surely,” 1 said, “ this is not a wise 
moment for an inspection—to bring 
your General up to the front line when 
t $ waiting to fire? 

They won't fire on a General, 
Mummy,” he said, shocked at my ignor- 
unce of the first principles of warfare. 

«“ Why not?” I asked. 

“ Weil,” he said, “they wouldn't fire 
at a superi 
got a Ger 

His statement seemed conclusive. 

In this position of security the 
General rode up. He dismounted, afte: 


‘hes, and walked w th bent 


the encmy 


r officer; and they haven t 


1 7 - . at 
erai of their OWnD at aii 


knees and uncomfortably bowed legs 
Army routine in John’s forces is far 
nary. 


from ord 
The General halted in front of ar 


undersized infantry man. 


| ; = oft 
he said in a grui 


“Well, my man,” 
but hearty voir e, “I want to see your 
rit.” 

“ Here it is, Sir,” replied tl 
in a shrill falsetto. 


“Is it all mght?” asked the General. 


6 soldier | 


Jaxvany 9, 1924, 


had gilded himself and his horse all over 
called for nocomment. I suspected a 
new kind of camouflage. The mounted 
cowboys were above reproach, and no. 
thing was said to several soldiers who 
grasped the butt ends of their rifles 
| without baving noticed that the barrels | 
were missing. Then at last the General 


: 
stood aghast. 


‘ 1” ha 1} 
‘Come out here!” he yel 


An infantry man stepped 





“* WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY LETTING HIM GO| 
) WAR WITH A DinTy Face?’ THR GENERAL 
ASKED.” } 
He was indeed in asorry plight. Paint | 


of every colour distigured nis tunic and 


g 
“Top hole,” replied the man. |his head was completely encased in 
“That's all right then,” said the | plasticine. 

General, and with a low bow he passed; “ What have you been doing to your- 

on to a mounted man. lself?” the General bellowed. 
“What,” he asked, “is the matte: “T don't know, Sir,” the soldier an- 

with your horse?” 


The question seemed unnecessary as 
the animal had obviously lost a leg, and 





| “*Wuart,’ HE ASKED, ‘Is THI 


MATIER 
i WITH yYOouR HORSE?’” 


| he and his rider were leaning against a 
mounted cowboy for support. 
| Respectiully the man replied, “ He's 
| been wounded, Sir.” 
| The General pondered. 
| “Poorthing,” he said at last; “go and 
| seeif the enemy would like to bave him.” 
Obediently the lame horse was ridden 
| over to theenemy’s lines. The gift was 
| placidly accepted by the kneeling men 
| in khaki, and the General continued his 
| inspection. 

He found no fault with the next few 
imen. The fact that one cavalry man 


swered diplomatically. 
74 ~. ~@ - ” 
“Where is your mummy ? 


4} ‘_ ere 
the Generai flercely. 


asked 


To my horror the man replied :— 
* She is in the canteen, Sir.” 
Hastily the General hobb'ed away to 


'a small circular tent, in front of which 
stood six Red Cross nurses. 
“ Which of you is that dirty soldier's 
mum?” he inquired. 
“ | am,” said a nurse, turning sharply 
round to face him. 

“ What do you mean by letting him go 
| to war with a dirty face?” the General 
| asked. 
| Then it was that feminine common- 

sense asserted itself, Not at all awed 

| by the General, this mother, who had | 
bravely followed her son into the army, | 
| replied :— a4 

‘* How can I wash his face if he is 
always fighting wars?” 

For a moment the General was non- 
|plussed. Then he grasped the full 
| significance, the deep wisdom of her 
| question. : 
| “Quite right,” he said with convic- 

tion. Quickly he returned to his men, 
| mounted his horse and issued his orders. 
“Go over to the enemy and say 
|we're never going to fight any more | 
Ieee we're all going to be a circus | 
to-morrow,” ; 


| 
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| The child must educite itself 
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Wireless Enthusiast (to the horror of other pas 
BUSTED ONE OF MY VALVES 


engers), **] 


SELF-EDUCATION., 


At the Educational Association’s Conference held last we2k at the 
London University, one of the speakers, who explained the “Sub-Dalt on 
Plan,” observed (without protest) that “we cannot educate the child 
We cannot even 
can only releise pot utiahtes.” 
amid the all too transient lull 

After electioneering storm and fret 
In conferences very far from dull 

Our expert educationists have met, 

\nd, in discussions nobly undefiled 

By references to their power or pelf, 
Proclaimed they “cannot educate the child, 

Adding “the child must educate itself.”’ 


LAst week, 


The hide-bound teachers of an earlier day 
Upheld the doctrine that true learning’s roots 
Must needs be fraught with bitterness if they 
Were to attain to sweetness in their fruits ; 
The modern teacher, merciful and mild, 
Content with a p sition on the shelf, 
Resigns all claim to educate the child 
And bids the infant educate itself. 


Emancipated by the zeal of Frevp, 
No longer emulous of the busy bees, 
The blesséd young with rapture unalloyed 
Choose their own tasks, and do them when they 
please ; 
For lo! the experts, formerly as wild 
In mutual strife as Ghibelline and Guelph, 
In lamb-like unison declare the child 
Must be allowed to educate itself. 


Then let us praise the new “ Sub-Dalton Plan,” 
Which rescues children from the brutal cane, 
And elevates the father of the man 
To the sublimest spiritual plane ; 
Which banishes the odious books compiled 
By grim grammarians cf the tribe of JELF, 


start an idea. We 











Rive 
\IDG 
Ys 


EWE sh 


HAD A BAD TIME LAST NIGH’ ETTLED DOWN THAN I 


NO SOONER & 


And owns, “ We cannot educate the child; 
The child to-day must educate itself.” 


ree from the paralysing ban of “ Don’t,” 
Free to indulge your instincts as you list, 
ree in your spelling, free to say “ 1 won't” 
When foolish parents venture to “ insist "— 
Too long by dismal dominies reviled, 
By poets libelled as “a limber elf,” 
You come at last, uneducable child, 
Into your own, and educate yourself. 





‘* By his singing of ‘Arise! Ye subterranean winds,’ Mr. —~~- gained 
uch applause that he was determinedly encortd and sang ‘ The 
Vulgar Boatsman.’ ”— Local Paper 


After that, we suppose, the audience let him alone. 


“The Minister of Finance, Signor de Stefani, made a few days ago a 
very interesting statement about the present position of Italian 
finances. The statement was cautiously optimistic. It indicated a 
probable reduction of the deficit from three million lire in the last 
financial year to 700 million in the coming year,.”-- Daily Paper. 


It would need a Mussowint to be really cheerful on these 


figures, 





From the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 :— 

“If the maximum weekly payment would, had the incapacity been 
total incapacity, have amounted with such addition, if any, as 1s 
provided by subsection (2) of this section, to less than twenty-five 
shillings, the weekly payment in case of partial incapacity shall be a 
sum bearing the same proportion to the said difference as the said 
maximum weekly payment with such addition as aforesaid bears to 


the accident.” 

We can well imagine that a partially incapacitated work- 
man would become totally incapacitated after reading the 
above. 





An exhibition of “ Punch” and other drawings by Mr. 
GrorGe Bevcuer will be held in the Galleries of the Fine 
Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W., from the Lith to 





the 26th of January. 





the amount of the average weckly earnings of the workman before | 
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DISARMAMENT. 


I wave always had faith in women— 


innate commonsense. Conclusions that 
formulate themselves slowly and pain- 
fully in the male mind are reached in- 
stinctively by women ina moment. It 
was so in this matter of disarmament. 

John lay on the nursery rug in the 
rear of his army—a motley crew—the 
straggling survivors of many regiments. 
The men stood in close formation, 
evidently making a Jast stand against 





“He HAD NO DIFFICULTY IN FITTING THE 
CANNON-BALL NEATLY INTO Hi8 HEAD.” 


theenemy. The enemy was entrenched 
behind imaginary earthworks. They 
were a more homogeneous body of men. 
In khaki they stood or knelt, with their 
rifles at the ready—or thereabouts. 

“ But,” said John, “they can’t fire 
yet, because it isn’t their turn.” To 
such a high level of courtesy has 
civilized warfare risen ! 

* Aren’t your soldiers afraid that the 
enemy might shoot without waiting for 
their turn?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” said John, “ because my 
soldiers have got to fire their cannon 
first.” 

Breathlessly the cannon was wheeled 
forward, the only cannon ball was fired 
and John walked over to the enemy's 
lines to report on the casualties. 

He returned at once. 

“It hasn’t hit anyone,” he said, “so 
one of my army must go to fetch the 
eannon ball back and explain to the 
enemy that we ‘ve got to have another 
turn.” 

An old campaigner was then sent 
across “‘No Man’s Land” to ask for 
the return of the ammunition. Accident 
had particularly equipped him for this 
oflice as in a previous engagement his 
helmet and the whole of his brain had 
been shot away. He had therefore no 
difficulty in fitting the cannon ball 
neatly into his head and carrying it 
back to his own lines. : 
The enemy's placidity was not dis- 
turbed; they raised no objection, but 
remained immovable, with their rifles 
at the ready. 


The cannon ball was placed in posi- 











in their grasp of essentials, in their) 




















men. The fact th 
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tion again, but before it was fired John 
changed his plans. ; 

“The General is coming to inspect 
the army,” he said. 

« Surely,” I said, “ this is not a wise 
moment for an inspection—to bring 
your General up to the frontline when 
the enemy is waiting to fire?” 

“They won't fire on a General, 
Mummy,” be said, shocked at my ignor- 
ance of the first principles of warfare. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“ Well,” he said, “ they wouldn't fire 





at a superior officer; and they haven't 
got a General of their own at all.” 

His statement seemed conclusive. | 

In this position of security the| 
General rode up. He dismounted, after | 
several wrenches, and walked with bent 
knees and uncomfortably bowed legs 
along the line. 

Army routine in John’s forces is far 
from ordinary. 

The General halted in front of an 
undersized infantry man. 

“Well, my man,” he said in a gruff 
but hearty voice, “I want to see your 
kit.” 





“ Here it is, Sir,” replied the soldier | *** 


in a shrill falsetto. 

“Js it all mght?” asked the General. 

“Top hole,” replied the man. 

“That's all right then,” said the 
General, and with a low bow he passed 
on to a mounted man, 

“What,” he asked, “is the matter 
with your horse?” 

The question seemed unnecessary as 
the animal had obviously lost a leg, and | 





*“*Wuat,’ HE ASKED, ‘18 THE MATTER 
WITH YOUR HORSE?’” 


he and his rider were leaning against a 
mounted cowboy for support. 

Respectiully the man replied, “ He's 
been wounded, Sir.” 

The General pondered. 

*“ Poor thing,” he said at last;  goand 
seeif the enemy would like to have bim.” 

Obediently the lame horse was ridden 
over to theenemy’s lines. The gift was 
placidly accepted by the kneeling men 
in khaki, and the General continued his 
inspection. 

He found no fault with the next few 








at one cavalry man 
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had gilded himself and his horse all over 
called for no comment. I suspected a 
new kind of camouflage. The mounted 
cowboys were above reproach, and no. 
thing was said to several soldiers who 
grasped the butt ends of their rifles 
without having noticed that the barrels 
were missing. Then at last the General 
stood aghast. 

‘*Come out here!” he yelled. 

An infantry man stepped forward, 








“** WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY LETTING HIM GO 
TO WAR WITH A DIRTY FACE?’ THE GENERAL 


He was indeed in a sorry plight. Paint 
of every colour disfigured nis tunic and 
his head was completely encased in 
plasticine. 





“What have you been doing to your- | 
self?” the General bellowed. 
“T don’t know, Sir,” the soldier an- | 
swered diplomatically. | 
“Where is your mummy?” asked | 
the General fiercely. 
To my horror the man replied:— | 
“She is in the canteen, Sir.” | 
Hastily the General hobb!ed away to | 
a small circular tent, in front of which | 
stood six Red Cross nurses. 
“ Which of you is that dirty soldier's | 
mum?” ke inquired. 
“fam,” said a nurse, turning sharply 
round to face him. 
“ What do you mean by letting him go | 
to war with a dirty face?” the General 
asked. 
Then it was that feminine common- 
sense asserted itself, Not at all awed 
by the General, this mother, who had 


bravely followed her son into the army, 
replied :— 








‘‘ How can I wash his face if he is 
always fighting wars?” 

For a moment the General was non- 
plussed. Then he grasped the full 
significance, the deep wisdom of her 
question. ? 

* Quite right,” he said with convie- 
tion. Quickly he returned to his men, 
mounted his horse and issued his orders. 

“Go over to the enemy and say 
we're never going to fight any more 
battles; we're all going to be a cireus 
to-morrow,” 
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BUSTED ONE OF MY VALVES.” 


SELF-EDUCATION, 
fAt the Educational Association’s Conference held last week at the 
London University, one of the speakers, who explained the “Sub-Dalton 
Plan,” observed (without protest) that “we cannot educate the child. 
The child must educate itself. We cannot even start an idea. We 
can only release poteutialit:e3.” 
Last week, amid the all too transient lull 
After electioneering storm and fret, 
In conferences very far from dull 
Our expert educationists have met, 
\nd, in discussions nobly undefiled 
By references to their power or pelf, 
Proclaimed they “cannot educate the child,” 
Adding “the child must educate itself.” 


The hide-bound teachers of an earlier day 
Upheld the doctrine that true learning’s roots 
Must needs be fraught with bitterness if they 
Were to attain to sweetness in their fruits ; 
The modern teacher, merciful and mild, 
Content with a position on the shelf, 
Resigns all claim to educate the child 
And bids the infant educate itself. 


Kmancipated by the zeal of Frevp, 
No longer emulous of the busy bees, 
The blesséd young with rapture unalloyed 
Choose their own tasks, and do them when they 
please ; 
For lo! the experts, formerly as wild 
In mutual strife as Ghibelline and Guelph, 
In lamb-like unison declare the child 
Must be allowed to educate itself. 


Then let us praise the new “ Sub-Dalton Plan,” 
Which rescues children from the brutal cane, 
And elevates the father of the man 
To the sublimest spiritual plane ; 
Which banishes the odious books compiled 
By grim grammarians of the tribe of JeLr, 


LO 


Wireless Enthusiast (to the horror of other passengers), “I MAD A BAD TIME LAST NIGH 
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-NO SOONER SETTLED DOWN THAN [| 


And owns, “ We cannot educate the child; 
The child to-day must educate itself.” 


Free from the paralysing ban of “ Don’t,” 
Free to indulge your instincts as you list, 
Free in your spelling, free to say “1 won't” 
When foolish parents venture to “ insist "— 
Too long by dismal dominies reviled, 
By poets libelled as “a limber elf,” 
You come at last, uneducable child, 
Into your own, and educate yourself. 








‘+ By his singing of ‘ Arise ! Ye subterranean winds,’ Mr. ——- gained 
such applause that he was determinedly encored and sang ‘The 
Vulgar Boatsman.’”—Lecal Paper. 


After that, we suppose, the audience let him alone. 


“The Minister of Finance, Signor de Stefani, made a few days ago a 
very interesting statement about the present position of Italian 
finances. The statement was cautiously optimistic. It indicated a 
probable reduction of the deficit from three million lire in the last 
financial year to 700 million in the coming year.”-Daily Paper. 

It would need a Mussotini to be really cheerful on these 
figures. 





From the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 :— 

“If the maximum weekly payment would, had the incapacity been 
total incapacity, have amounted with such addition, if any, as 15 
provided by subsection (2) of this section, to less than twenty-five 
shillings, the weekly payment in ease of partial incapacity shall be a 
sum bearing the same proportion to the said difference as the said 
maximum weekly payment with such addition as aforesaid bears to 
the amount of the average weekly carnings of the workman before 
the accident.” 


We can well imagine that a partially incapacitated work- 
man would become totally incapacitated after reading the 
above. 





An exhibition of “ Punch” and other drawings by Mr, 
GrorGE BetcHer will be held in the Galleries of the Fine 
Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W., from the 11th to 
the 26th of January. 
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LUCK OF THE WEEK. 
I.—Dartixe Lirtie Attina. 

“The redbreast or Robin,” says the enclyclopadia before 
me. is “ perhaps the favourite among English birds because 
of its pleasing colour, its sagacity and fearlessness of man, 
| and its cheerful song.” There is ambiguity here. if the 
| encyclopadist had said, “the favourite bird among English 
| people,” all would be well, but to call the robin “ the favourite 
| among English birds ” is to court contradiction, and Tecan 
hear the dismayed protests of certain of them on reading it. 

“The robin my friend!"—thus the sparrow. “ Why, if 
he had his way, every sparrow in the land would starve. 
He’s no friend of mine, I almost prefer the cat and cer- 
tainly prefer a boy with a catapult. The robin bullies us 
from morning to night, and he’s got a very sharp beak too. 

“The robin my favourite!'’"—thus the tit. ‘Don’t you 
believeit! The robin’s first idea is to get everything for 
himself and drive every one else away. There's a garden 
| crumb-table that 1 frequent, where food is put out every 

morning for all of us by quite a decent kind of woman. For 

all of us! But you'd think the robin owned the place and 

employed her to do it for himself alone. He first sits on the 
i table and eats, and then he sits on to see that no one else 
eats. Personally I don’t mind. because I spend most of my 
time in oneof the half-cokernuts which the woman has hung 
up here and there for my benefit. She really is quite a good 
surt. But, swinging there and watching him, I’m really 
ashamed of his conduct. He’s the dog-in-the-manger all 
over again; and, with af this food at our disposal, if a 








he'll actually fly after it and take itaway. Ifthe sparrows 
would only combine they could settle the tyrant once and 
for all; but they won't. I've urged them to, but in vain. 
| Acommon lot! 
| off. t's most mysterious.” 

Anyone who prepares a crumb-table will appreciate the 


| force of the remarks expressed by the sparrow and the tit. | 


The intention may be that all the hungry birds should be fed, 
but the result is always the same: the robin gets the most. 


ready to dart avengingly at any bird beneath hisrank. He 


courage. I suspect social grades come into it. Sparrows, 
of course, are dirt, and even thrushes and blackbirds seem 
to be conscious of intrusion, although ornithologists tell us 
that the rob’n is something of a thrush himself: one of the 
Turdide. But, of course, there have always been instances 
oi relations not being welcome to meals, — 

Meanwhile, such is the attraction of his red waistcoat 
and comparatively fearless effrontery, we shall continue, in 
the face of all the evidence, to keep this very naughty bird 
on a pedestal. : ; 


IIl.—Taxiwen’s Nicknames. 


How many of us, when we take a taxi, give a thought to 
the driver, beyond now and then condemning him for being 
so careful as to save our lives, or imploring the univerce at 
large to explain what Scotland Yard can be about to give 
such an ignoramus a licence? We think of him as an 
automaton in an overcoat with inaccessible pockets, and 
leave it at that. Were we to go on to speculate as to his 
name we should probably decline on John Smith or Bill 
Brown ; but as to going on to speculate as to his nickname— 
it would never occur to us to do such a thing. 

But how little we know, how little we think ! 
apathetic sardonic men have their fun and their friends and 
their pet pseudonyms no less than the darlings of th 


Club. 
The huddled mass of old clothes on the box whom aa call 


These 





sparrow should dare to snatch a bit while his back is turned | 


When he is not eating he is sitting on a neighbouring bough, | 


LONDO 





| 


| 


| 


Even the thrushes allow him to drive them | 


j 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


grudyes food to all, but there are degrees in his hostility or | 


| 
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either “Hi!” or “Taxi!” may be (as I learn from the list 
of applicants for the bounty of the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent 
Association) known to his familiars by all kinds of odd and 
affectionate names, such as “ Little Rosy of Portland Road” 
or “Nourishing Stout,” “Tottenham Bob” or “ Bob of 
Fulham,” “Old Lavender” or “Old Jimmy James,” “Old 
Darkie” or “Curley of Sloane Square,” “ Lord Dunlow” or 
“ Sir Charles of Lothbury,” “ All Nations ” (this is a curious 
one) or “ King George of Canonbury.” 

I said “may be”; but, alas! I was wrong, for all the 
bearers of these jovial and often endearing titles are at 
work no more; all, poor fellows, are in need of sick-pay and 
in hope of getting it. But no doubt their successors carry 
on the tradition, and I shall think more highly of the driver 
of my next cab, however he may allow others to pass him, 
and treat him with more respect, for fear that 1 may beem- 


ploving “ The Prince of Paddington ” or even “ King George 


of Waterloo.” 
III.—A Brest SELLER? 


Tt will be a sad day when the Indian is wholly Occident- | 


alized. 


“THE LOVE LETTER WRITER. 
Contains Pure 
Rs, 2-4ac py, 


There are letters from Ladies to Ships Officers, Young Men, Military 
| Men, Engineers, Cavalry Men, Telegraphists, Guards, Drivers, State 
Officers, Scotchmen, Typists, Police Officers, Airmen, Jockeys... 


and also letters from Gentlemen to Lady Doctors, Schcol Mistress 


Nurses, Indian Christian Ladies, Wives, ete. All are suggestive pure 
| 


letters written to create love and matrimony.” 


A Madras bookseller (the Artistic Press !) advertises | 
| the following volume:— 


Select Love Letters for Ladies and Men. Price 





| 





+} 


} 


I like to find Scotchmen once more with a place to} 


themselves. 


KE. Y. L. 


Wuewn the accident happened the doctor was 
(nd hastened at once to my side; 

To the cure of a body deplorably mauled 
The tenderest care he applied ; 

And the value he set on his masterly skill 

Was duly proclaimed in the size of his bill. 


called 


And long ere my full restoration took place 
The law yer had loomed into view 

To take my instructions for starting a case 
To win me the damages due; 

The statement he rendered was also a sign 

That a labour of love wasn’t much in his line. 


In short, when the profits were split into three 
That came from this painful affair, 
I found that the portion allotted to me 
Was only a junior share ; 
Rewarding my partners’ professional toil 
Demanded some eighty per cent. of the spoil. 


But I cannot deny this division was right; 
‘T were churlish indeed to complain ; 
For the work that I did was admittedly slight 
And needed no wonderful brain ; , 
My labour was small (though essential, no doubt) ; 
I was only the fellow the car flattened out. 








Two Brilliant Catches in the Deep Field. 


Mr. Perrit, of the Yerkes Observatory, says :— 


hurl the luminous m 





of exceptional magnitude, have been caught by Mr. Pettit.” 





J.ocal Paper. 











| 
} 


A provincial paper, describing an interesting paper by 


“ At times there are violent eruptions on the sun's surface, whieh 
aterial to enormous heights; and two of these, 
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| bility to colour, scent and sound, a simple faithfulness to 


| engaging) which give the letter-press its value. They make | 
| very pleasant reading of its writer’s personal reminiscences 


| naturally less responsive to uncritical treatment. They in- 
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Peggy (interrupting the bus 
Shopkeeper (in tones of rebuke). ‘‘ Wk DON’T SELL HA’PORTHS HEE 
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ness of another client). ‘I want A HA’PENNYWORTH OF SWEETS, PLEASE.” 


RE.’ 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Miss Merten Bucuanan’s Recollections of Imperial Russia 
(Hurcnison) is essentially a picture-book ; and its actual 
illustrations, a score of interesting and apposite photographs, 
are the least memorable of its pictures. A great suscepti- 


first impressions and a draughtsmanship disarmingly naive 
—these are the qualities (elementary but for the most part 


of the historic towns, palaces and battlefields she has visited | 

~Petrograd, Kiev, Moscow, Peterhof, Tsarskoe and Bala- 
clava; of her first encounters, at Darmstadt as a little girl 
of nine, with the Tsar and his future wife ; and of the gaiety 
and ceremonial of the Russian Court to which her father was 
the last English Ambassador. Her historical chapters, 
though full of curious lore enthusiastically compiled, are 


clude studies of Peter THE GREAT, CATHARINE and her son 
Pavt, Ivan rae TerrtBeeE and his son Diurrrt, the husband 
and wives of these imperial personages and their parasites 
and victims. To these pages those on “ The Spirit of Bol- 
shevism” come as an inevitable corollary. And I do not 
wonder that Miss Bucuanan, while admitting considerable 





Christianity, should look upon the latter alone as destined 
to outlast the present régime and as its only possible solvent. 








I am inclined to issue a warning that Miss Irene 
Rutuerrorp McLrop’s new book, Towards Love (HEtne- 
MANN), should not be read, even by the sturdiest optimist, 
on grey days, and never by other people. The philosophy 
to which it guides you is the beautiful one of love protecting 
human nature from its own savage impulses, safeguarding 
the part of us “which may be immortal;’’ but this is 
reached only after such cruel suffering in war, in prison for 


| conscience’ sake, in anguish of child-birth and motherhood, 


in bitterness of broken faith and certainty of failure, that 
you arrive at it almost too much bruised and beaten to be 
able to assimilate it. I have read few books about the War 
which harrowed me more than this one, though it devotes 
only a few pages to the actual fighting. It is the mental 
torture of Michael and Anne and their friend, the kindly 
Charles, which makes it a!l so painful, for, without some 
hope, some faith in even one enduring love, your own or 
another's, life is a nightmare without even the consolation 
of knowing that you will wake up. Towards Love is not a 
very well constructed book but, save for such small slips 
as the alternative description of the same person as Lady 
Farrell and Lady Dorothy Farrell, it is very well written. 
The characters are alive in their few joys and their many 





tenderness for both Russian Imperialism and Russian 





wretchednesses, and that is perhaps why it hurts so 
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of his life by a stroke 
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much. Nobody will convince me that life is as bad as 
this for many people, but Miss McLeop persuades me 
that it may be for some of us. 





If Mr. Epwarp Suanks’ The Richest Man is, as his pub- 
lisher (Conis) asserts, melodrama, it is melodrama with 
an air, planned with craft and written with distinction. 
A blameless Oxford history don, meeting in a Continental 
express a queer fellow-traveller in the crisis of a particularly 
virulent malaria, is sportsman enough to take charge of him 
and carry him to a small Italian coast town, where they 
make holiday together and build a friendship on the pro- 
mising basis of complete difference of views and tastes. 
This fellow, Hollis, is an obvious adventurer, without shame 
or scruple. Jt so happens that the richest man in the 


| world, a man whose operations are masked with elaborate 


care and whose name and status are unknown to all but a 
few trusted subordinates, has a villa on the cliffs above the 
town, with impressive apparatus of motor-boats, seaplanes 
and wireless for the conduct of his business. He unwit- 
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Professor; but when he had to go out into the world com- 
plications arose. . . . The book is by no means confined to 
fantasy. There are several delightful sketches of Society 
people treated with a pretty wit. I beg you to make the 
acquaintance of Copper Top, even if you occasionally in- 
dulge—as he did—in a little skipping. 





Mr. * Benxet Coppiestoxe” constructs the familiar 
police story, with a variation. His detective, unlike the 
austere Sherlock, manifests a certain inbred sympathy with 
crime. If William Dawson is not himself a criminal, he is 
at times indistinguishable from the real practitioner. Hence 
the reader may perbaps find his admiration for Mr, Dawson's 
exploits uncomfortably qualified; nor are the detective’s 
manners always ingratiating. And, although T’he Diversions 
of Dawson (Murray) are diverting enough, | cannot help 
think ng that all the time Mr. “CorrLesTong ” was writing 
about the police-oflicer’s adventures a small insistent voice 
kept singing to him that he must go down to the sea 
again. Indeed, he so far hearkened to the call that he 








tingly betrays himself 4 
in a casual anecdote 
to Holits, whose pet 
scheme is to find this 
man (he has just missed 
him once before) and 
live off him for the rest 


of the crudest black- 
mail. The world is 
hanging on the edge of 
a new abyss of war 
and famine. The rich- 
est man alone has the 
power to stop the catas- 
trophe. This black- 
mailing business is a 
distraction, but he 
won't take the don’s 
suggestion of paying up 
—a mere ten thousand, 
after all—and getting 
on with his job. And 
then there's the other} Battie!” 

distraction of the beau- The Timid Knight. 


The Stout Knight. “Horp! 


SEEM TO ME.” 





on my own account) 





AN THOU SAYEST NOT MY LADY Is THE Fainrst |% West-country port, 
AND MOST BEAUTEOUS IN ALL THE WORLD, DEFEND THEE AND WE WILL po | With instructions to 


“My prar Sir, I win say iT Guapity. YEA, THE i 
: . Sep ta se ra , | sLADLY. nA, > | decker for choice, and 
tiful (and 1 will add MORE I LOOK ON THEE THE FAIRER AND MORE BEAUTEOUS DOTIL THY LADY 7 4 


arranged for Dawson, 
who had risen from the 
Royal Navy, in which 
he served as a private 
R.M.L.1., to be sent 
atloat on two of his 
rather dubious ‘ diver- 
sions.” I cannot pre- 
tend that thesecriminal 
episodes are of the 
same high quality as 
those which distin- 
guished the author's 
previous story, The 
T'reasure of Golden Cap. 
Personally 1 indulge 
a hope that Mr. F. 
Harcourt Kircuin will 
now send his writing 
i half, Mr. “Brnnet 
7" 4. an ’ ” 
4&2" &>~ |CoppLEstone,’’ downto 


charter a ship, a three- 








as the old marinersused | 





very lovable Carlotta, with whom millionaire, don and black- 
mailer are all in love. A good story with a fitting end. 





_My only reason for regretting the prodigious length of 
The Joyous Adventurer (ALLEN aND Unwix)—it would put 
up a good fight against a De Moraan novel—is that in these 
busy days it may not receive the attention that it deserves. 
I should imagine that Miss Apa Barnerr would acknow- 
ledge her indebtedness to Sir James Barrie, for 1 found it 
impossible to think of her delightful hero, Copper Lop, with- 
out being constantly reminded of Peter Pan, An eccentric 
Projessorfound a baby boy, “stark naked except for a shawl,” 
as he was returning to his house in the woods, He adopted 
him and brought him up on lines that were at least peculiar ; 
and here we have the boy’s story as he grew to young man. 
hood. The birds of the air and the beasts of the field loved 
him ; he could climb like a squirrel, run like a hare, swim 
like afish. And his way of looking at things was as different 
from ours as his way of doing them. He could never under- 
stand why anyone should want to excel at anything for the 





purpose of defeating someone else. This was all very well 
| When he wasa child and living in seclusion with his beloved 

















to say, ‘cut sail” in her | 
upon another voyage of good hearty English adventure. | 





It is a question whether considerable curtailment would | 
not have made The Spell of Siris (Lane) more alluring. | 
Readers of Zhe Flight will have pleasant memories of | 
Clodagh, and in this story she retains her charm, even if at 
times she is a little irritating. As a widow she returns to | 
Siris, and there she finds that she is in love with Nigel Weir, 
but determines that this distraction must not be allowed to | 
inter/ere with her career. So she goes off to Rome to take 
singing lessons. But she cannot escape love. It is an | 
Italian nobleman who now attracts her, mainly because of | 
his resemblance to Weir. Again she takes flight—this time | 
to Amalfi, where she runs full-tilt into the arms of Weir. 
That ends her determination to run away from love; but it | 
is not the end of the story, of which the last hundred pages 
or so might with advantage have been drastically reduced. 
At her best Miss Munrten Hine proves herself a skilful 
writer with a real appreciation of beauty, and she has only 
to curb her natural fluency and cultivate a little lighter 
touch to gain a distinction which at present her work 











rather provokingly misses, 
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CHARIVARIA. 


«ApmiraL Sir Reawatp Haw in- 
herited my seat at Liverpool,” writes 
Lord BrrkENHEAD. It is generally un- 
derstood, however, that his Lordship 
left the Woolsack to the nation. 


The fact that Mr. Ramsay MacponaLp 
has been photographed wearing plus- 
fours is evidence that Labour does not 
classify this garment among capitalist 
institutions. 


The subsidence of Waterloo Bridge, 
it is explained, is due to a fault in the 
river-bed. It should be a pleasant 
| change for the Man-in-the-street to see 
the Thames taken up for repairs. 


Much sympathy is felt for the man 
who was last week crossing the Strand 





rects the impression that Frenchmen 
cannot keep their headsin anemergency. 


A dog belonging to a resident of 
Bromley is alleged to have bitten three 
postmen. Its owner has been advised 
to change the animal’s diet. 


The man who struck a football 
referee at Bristol the other day event- 
ually apologised to that official. This 
raises some doubt as to whether he is 
a real football enthusiast. 


A medical writer recently returned 
to this country reports that the tsetse 
fly is being kept under in East Africa. 
In no case did they have to resort to 
the use of force. 


It is stated that Mars will be nearer 





the earth this year than it has been 





inthe United States last year, as against 

sixty-one the year before. Lynchers of 

the old school attribute the decline of 

the sport to the popularity of motoring. 
* % 


According to a personal paragraph 
Mr. H. G. Weuts has enough material 
in his notebooks to last him a hundred- 
and-fifty years. Our only anxiety is as 
to what he will be doing after that. 


In an annual survey of the inmates 
of the Zoo it is mentioned that -the 
Indian cobra is ready to strike on the 
slightest provocation. Disappointment 
is felt that moderating influences have 
not yet succeeded in inducing it to 
abandon direct action in favour of 
arbitration. rae 


It is claimed that such advanee has 
been made in the use of stovaine as 





and, not noticing that 
the road wasn’t up, = 
tripped and fell. 


* 

A Nottingham brick- 
layer has reached the 
age of a hundred-and- 
two. It sounds like 
overtime, and we feel 
sure that he would not 
have done it without 
the full approval of his 
Union. 





According to an ex-| 
plorer the Danar Lama} 
of Thibet has never} 
i heard of Mr. Lixoyp 
GEORGE. It is said that 
Lord YounGcER has! 





WINTER SPORTS.IN SWITZER- 
LAND—YES. 





BUT IN LONDON—NO. 


an anssthetic that it 
will enable one to read 
a newspaper while un- 
dergoing an operation. 
It will also, of course, 
be a comfort to people 
who read newspapers at 
other times. 


A writer in a con- | 
temporary quotes the 
old French proverb to 
the effect that one must 
suffer to be beautiful, 
This draws attention to | 
the number of persons 
who seem to have lived 
a charmed life. 





Cinematograph films 





offered to tell the gentleman all about 
| the ex-Premier free of charge. 


Dempsey announces that he is looking 
forward to a return match with Gmmpons. 
| It is hoped that Grpnons will be grate- 
ful for those few kind words. 


The bell-ringers in a Dorset village 
| Went on strike recently. It is rumoured 
| that they have been asked to remain out 
in sympathy with the residents. 


A fleet of twelve-wheeled motor-cars 
has travelled across the Sahara at thirty 
miles an hour. This choice of a country 
Where there are practically no pedes- 
trians seems a little bizarre. 


A golf club in Seattle, U.S.A., has 
appointed a clergyman as chaplain. 
Chronic anglers regard this as a very 
necessary innovation. 


_During a panic caused by fire in a 
cireus at Florensac, part of the even- 
| Ing’s takings were stolen. This cor- 
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before. We hope for its own sake it 
will be careful. 


A Munich man who recently married 
his seventh wife attributes his business 
failure to matrimony. He is said to be 
calling a mass meeting of his mothers- 
in-law to consider the position. 


Prohibition is increasingly unpopular 
in America, we read. That probably 
explains why they take no notice of it. 

Writing in a contemporary Mr. James 
Dovenas points out that Miss Mapex 
NorManp, the Los Angeles film actress, 
is one of the few cinema artistes who 
havenever been divorced. Itseemsapity 
to drag up a thing like that just now. 


The Controller of the London Tele- 
phone Service estimates that in fifteen 
vears there will be a million telephones 
operating in London. We are sick of 
these gloomy prophecies, 


There were only twenty-six lynchings 





DP 


URI | 


have been introduced by the U.S. mili- 
tary authorities for use as targets in 
rifle practice. We have always main- 
tained that some useful purpose would 
some day be served by American films. 


A golfer on the Willian links is said 
to have used bad language and stamped 
his feet for ten minutes after break- 
ing his favourite club. Owing to the 
regulations governing foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country it is feared that 
he will have to be destroyed. 





“Deplenish your Glass and China stock at 
’s."—Advt. in Local Paper. 

If your housemaid requires any assist- 
ance in this function. 








From a guardians’ report :— 

“In the House Committee’s report reference 
was made to the fact that two families were 
shortly to be ejected from the houses now 
occupied by them, the premises having been 
condemned as unfit for human consumption.” 

Provincial Paper. 
So different from those jolly ginger- 





bread houses. 
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ONE STEP TOWARDS THE MILLENNIUM. 


THE LEADER OF THE SOCIALIST 


Party. 


Wira CoMPLIMENTS TO 


“We are upon a_ pilgrimage .. ‘One step enough for me 
(Laughter.) .. . We have in our hearts prop wuls, ideas, suggestions 
which we believe will contribute to peace (Cheers) ; and we dety both 
and Tories to range themselves against us in that work. 
"—Mr. Ramsay Macpoxaro’ ‘ 
Celebration of “ Labour.” 

The Half Circle Club, founded by the w 


s speech at t “Ve 


the leaders of the 


ives ol 
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my idea inthe rough for “Seducto.” I should be glad of 
your opinion of it and any suggestions you care to make. 
; Faithfully yours, P. Greey, 
Ficom Blender & Bond to Percival Green, 
«“ Sepucto” DErsiGnN. 

Dear Sin,—We are in receipt of above, of which we ap- 
prove. We might suggest that the girl should be reclining on 
the divan, instead of sitting at theend. We like the pleasing 
touch of the kitten playing with her slipper. The light effect 
from lamp, ete., is excellent. Please proceed with finished 
work for a four-colour Poster without delay. We sball require 
a box of our“ Seducto” cigarettes introduced into the picture; 
this we leave to you. We are sending you a sample box 
to give you size and shape, etc. 


Faithfully yours, A. Tuomas. 


From Percival Green to Blender d& Bond. 


Drar Sins,—I have great pleasure in forwarding my 
finished drawing for “Seducto” and hope you will like 
both design and treatment. 

Faithfully yours, P. Greens, 
Fivom Blender d Bond to Percival Gree. 
“Sepucto” Dersien. 

Drar Sir,—Your finished drawing to hand. Iam sorry to 
say that it does not altogether satisfy us. The attitude of the 
girl might be a little more“ languid,” and the box of cigarettes 
should be within her reach on an Oriental stool, instead of 
on thefloor. The little kitten strikes us as being rather stiff, 
|and not so lifelike as in your first sketeh. The colour is 
| good, but just a trifle “blue” in tone. We are returning 
picture so that you can correct these points. 


Faithfully yours, A. Tuomas. 


From Percival Green to Blender & Bond. 








“Labour” Party, gave a fancy dress dance last week at Caxton Hall. 
Txtnk not that we deride your dreams, 
That with a cynic heart and cold 
We mock your visionary schemes 
For hustling-up the Age of Gold ; 
Indeed we hardly sniffed at all 
When you addressed the Royal Albert Hal 
But not the first your eyes have shone 
With visions of the Promised Land 
Others before, from Moses on, 
Had seen it (so I understand), 
Eve “ Labour,” with a fine bravado 
Monopolised the view of El Dorado 
Nor yet on gilted seers alone 
Did Heaven confer the power to tract 
Signs of a world improved in tone 
The lion in the lamb’s embrace, 
The jocund babe, immune from care, 
Sporting about the cockatrice’s lain 
Mere common men have felt the need 
Of Peace on Earth; I ve known a few 
Christians (although they held the creed 
Of Liberal or Tory) who 
Perceived the prospect of Utopia 
In spite of their congenital myopia 
Well, here’s your chance, with goodwill give 
(Which you deny your so-¢ ulled foes), 
To get the veil of darkness riven, 
To make the dawn, couleur de 
FE.merge from out of Ocean's bed, 

Rosy (I say), but not (I hope) too red! 
Meanwhile, from “ Labour's” fancy dance 
At Caxton Hall there comes the news 

Of Conquering Beauty on the prance, 
Treading the Two-step or the Blues 
With which, no doubt, you'll disagree, 
Saying, “ The One-step is enough for me O.S 








SIDELIGHTS ON COMMERCIAL ART. 


Brine copies of a few letters between Alfred Thomas, 
advertising manager for Messvs. Blender & Bond, Ltd. 
Cigarette and Tobacco Merchants, and Percival Green, 
Esq., Commercial artist and designer, of The Studios, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 

From Blender & Bond to Percival Green. 

Dear Sir,— We are anxious to obtain a really good P 
design in colour for our new line, “ Seducto ” Brand cigar- 

“ 5 
ettes, and would be glad to see a rough sketeh in colour. 
We shall be glad to place commission for a f 
ing if rough idea is satisfactory. 

Faithfully yours, 
From Percival Green to Blender & I 
Dear Sirs,—Thanks for y 


oster 


inished draw- 


A. Tromas, 


> | 
,07 A, 


our letter. I enclose herewith 


Dear Sins,—I am now returning design with alterations 
1 in your last letter, and hope same will be 


as suggested 
satisfactory. Faithfully, yours, P. Green. 


From Blender & Bond to Percival Green. 
“Sepvccto” DESIGN. 
Dear Sir,—This is rather better; but why have you 
| changed the position of the kitten? The cigarette-box is nob 
| quite the right shape, and the lid should be open; and the 
| whole in a much more prominent position. We return 
i drawing herewith. Faithfully yours, A. Tromas. 
From Pe reiv il Grreen to Blender d Bond. 

Drar Sirs,—I return drawing, haying restored kitten to 
|its original position and altered shape of box, etc., etc. I 
| trust that no further alterations will be necessary, as these 

are difficult to make on a finished work. 
Faithfully yours, 


P, Green. 
Irom Blender ¢& Bond to Percival Green. 
“ Sepvucto” Dersten. 

Dear Srr,—We are much afraid that we cannot use this 
design in its present form. It is not in the least like your orig- 
inal rough sketch (which we liked so much). So we are 
regretfully returning drawing. We shall at all times be glad 
to consider any further ideas you may care to submit. In the 
meantime we are getting outa plain Poster with “ Seducto” 
Brand in red lettering and a reproduction of our Box 
underneath. Faithfully yours, A. THomas. 


From Percival Green to Blender & Bond. 


Sirs,—Thanks for your communication and return of 
drawing, which has just been accepted by Bon-Bon Choco- 
lates Ltd.—the only alteration necessary being a change 

















| of boxes. Yours, ete., P, Green. 
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cannot say. 


so that fam ily breakfast, translated into | in anothe 
} | 









Lady (to young man who is taking her daugiiter to a dance). “I UNDERSTAND, Mk.—ER—THAT MY DAUGHTER USUALLY GOES TO 


DANCES WITH you. I THIXK SHE'S OVERDOING IT—SHE 'S BECOMIN( 
Young Man. “Ou, THAT'S aul. RIGHT. I LIkm ’EM THIN.” 


SO THIN.” 





\™ H. of the H. 

SNOW. Ant So it is! 
THERE are two dangerous reactions | Ww) 

to the stuff, snow. The first, which | 

usually happens in the morning before | ‘ a 

breakfast begins, is one of idiotic delight. | You used that word before. 

Everybody feels it. Exactly why a] H. of the H. 





arrival of a large mass of stiff self- 
coloured material, enveloping the land- | 

cape and obliterating all its finer fea- | 
tures, should give us this pleasure I|that lie round about the door are a 
But there it is. The an-|shovelful of sand and cinders which has 
cient Romans, with their sounder sens« 


been put down to prevent eople from 
of values, regarded snow as horrid in } ent It does or suce — 
winter, but made use of it commercially! Here the second unfortunate reaction 
rr ee gE - — : to ec on | occur 3s. A N ague sense of foreboding has 
their w mn modern England we} begun to fill the air. There isa kind of 
welcome it with an outburst of r apture, | fey laughter. It is only too certain that 


As I remarked, what mysteries 
Lie round about our door! 


Asa matter of fact the only mysteries 


— ' rmoment someone is going to 
th ares! y i . tihe ty ” Tt 
} anguage oO light opera, Cle ! mention the word “ toboggan. There 
nest wa r i i dealin: t | i 
7 i way probably “s dealing with! is not iboggan, of course. If that thing | 
SO } f A ceremor egu t .. 
pa li WV, beg 1 the outhouse was ever a toboggan 
oe : . vt f i+ } ; ai : 
| The Head of the Household | parts of it must have been chipped off | 
| What is this strange mysterious tor firewood. Unquestionably we have | 
' sheet no toboggans to-day. We have not] ing 
That winds about the world |to slide on either. The only suitable | 
i Almost as if our unkempt street | @eclivity is an undersized hill about two 
i Ty . 7 i} . t , } | 
To fairyland were hurled ? mules away, with a bump in the middle 
} : jand a ditch at t] { j 
ee eas } and a ditch at the bottom. Yet an ide; 
barion Members of the | LmMOo tinier ¢ » } : f ar “4 | 
; I mn i tO an obsession, tor ANVInE! 
Why, don’t you know ? }a Visit to this miserable | ym 
| ae oe e ;ay tt tiis nlserabie hummock pos- 
i It is the snow. isesse "e ind 
he every mind, merely because a 
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freak of nature has altered the colour 
und character of its mud. 
It was to ward off the danger of 
critical moments like these, I always 
feel, that Switzerland was given to us. 
Before we had Switzerland, I should 
rather say before we had winter sports in 
Switzerland, some disaster was practi- 
cally bound to occur. I have known it 
get as far as tea- trays and ocei asional 
tables. The tea-trays spun round and 
round. One carried them up to the top 
and started again. The whole affair 
was inexpressibly painful. < 
now a judicious reference to Switzer- 
land will usually cause the cl ud to 
pass away. 
‘Why haven't we mountains here, 
one murmurs, looking out gratefully at 
| the level panorama, ‘‘as they have in 
Switzerland ?” : 
The subtle suggestion underlying this} 
remark is that in a flat country like ours 
it would be ridiculous, if not im possible, 
| totake any further action with reference 
Something already has 
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to th e snow. 











| been gained. 





| * Yes,” continues somebody else, “if 

jit were only like Switzerland, what 

glorious lungeing we could ive to- 

i day! a 
Now I come to think of it, I am = 
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| already.” 


| mode: 


| H. of the H. 





| face of this unamiable mere. 
| remaining consolation is hope. 
poet sings :— 


Quewetsesecesen® <emeee 








posses 





not sure that “lungeing” is the right 
word, But it is something very hke 
that. The vision of Switzerland has 
by this time completely daunted all 
those intemperate spirits who afe in- 
capable of looking at snow without 
wishing to treat it violently, and a 
hope surges up that honour has been 
satisfied. It is better, however, to clinch 
the affair. 

‘We might have tried a bit of tobog- 
ganing here to-day,” one says, “on 
Shooter's Clump. But the snow won't 
last, [’mafraid. It’s beginning to thaw 


And one looks out with a sigh of regret 
at the perfectly crisp, frozen deposit 
that lies upon the lawn. 

To revert, in fine, to the operatic 





Oh, miles away, in Switzerland, 
In Switzerland, in Switzerland 
VM. of the F. 


et ae 
In*Switzerland the good— 4. ¥..* 
| 
} 


| HH. of the H. 


The sleighing must be simply grand. | 
In England (touching wood) 
The snow is sure to melt away 
V. M. of the F. 
So we shall stop indoors to-day. 
{/l Together. 
We’d bob-sleigh if we could! 
One has defiiitely established, thank | 
Heaven, that geography ,and no lack of 


| sporting spirit, is to blame, and one can 


light one’s pipe with calm. The time | 


has now come to adopt the reasoning 


| intellectual attitude towards English | 


| 
snow. One perceives it for the undis-| 
guised calamity that it is. There is no| 
hunting. There is no golf. Nice long | 
walks have been stopped, and even | 
quoit practice for the Olympic games | 
can only be carried on under difficulties. | 
There is a peril that at any moment a | 
happy red-cheeked party may desire to | 
throw snowballs at each other. There 
is even a risk of ice. It may become | 
obligatory to walk, carrying our skates, 
to the reservoir, which is at least a mile 
and a half beyond Shooter's Hill, only | 
to find seven large stones and a board 
marked DANGEROUS upon the sur- | 
The sole 
As the | 
| 
‘Neath virgin veils 
Now lies the clough ; 
Snow fills the dales, 
Disgusting stuff ! 


But soon, full soon, 

Those veils wear thin; 
The timely boon 

Of muck sets in. vor. 
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And long ago I'd ceased to doubt 
My heart was hers (for keeps), 
[ did not dare endeavour then 
To make her mine till death, 
Putting my plea in edgewise, when 
The drummer paused for breath. 
For much I feared my chance would be 
Inevitably gone 


i Were I to broach the theme when she 


Had all her war-paint on, 
And so could prudently decide 
Such points as night arise 

(Being a needy poet's bride 

* Is not exactly ‘ wise”). 

Neglectful of no chance to win, 
I deemed it best to wait 


The back-heel and the shoulder-charge, 


On bended knee I made a start 


| Proclaiming my strategic scheme 


| 
| 
| 
; 
i 
' 
} 
| 

Old Sinner. “Wor’s ’& auTER, Jon?” 
Joe, “’F WANTS TO VISIT THE LIGHT’OUSE SO AS "FE CAN PUT IT IN A STORY WOT | 

LE S WRITIN . 

Old Sinner, “THERE'S NO NEED TO GO OUT TO THE LIGHT’OUSE. FoR a coUPLH | 
o’ prnts I'LL TELL ’IM. MORE ABOUT LIGHT’OUSES THAN WOT THERE REALLY: Is.” 
My time till I should find her in 
ANOTHER BEAU’S STRATACEM. i loon vovilendaal dake 
{ woman, we read, is much more likely to! \ toilette that I deemed had done 
make a wise dectsion when she is feeling well Its bit to blunt the keen, 
‘pase Calm, level-headed judgment one 
ALTHOUGH we met at ball and rout Expects from erépe-de-Chine. | 
(I followed her to heaps), 


At last I found her on a day 
(To tea it was I went), 

Fresh from a winter-bargain fray, 
Dishevelled but content, 

And saw the symptoms written large 
Of grip and counter-grip, 


The tackle and the trip. 


To press my ardent suit 

And begged her place my hand and heart 
Among her other loot ; 

Nor was my hope an idle dream ; 
There came a whispered “ Yes,” 


An absolute suecess. 

























































Young Man. “On, THAT’s ALi. RIGHT. I LIkn ‘EM THIN.” 





The H. of the H. 
Ah! So it is! 
What mysteries 
V. M. of the F. 
You used that word before. 
The H. of the H. 
As I remarked, what mysteries 
Lie round about our door! 





SNOW. 

THERE are two dangerous reactions 
to the stuff, snow. The first, which 
| usually happens in the morning before 

breakfast begins, is one of idiotic delight. 

Everybody feels it. Exactly why the 

arrival of a large mass of stiff self- 
| coloured material, enveloping the land- 
4 | scape and obliterating all its finer fea- 








Asa matter of fact the only mvsteries 
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Lady (to young man who is taking her daughter to a dance). “1 UNDERSTAND, Mr.—zE 
: | DANCES WITH you. I THINK SHE'S OVERDOING IT—SHF 's BECOMING 80 THIN.” 






















) | tures, should give us this pleasure [\that lie round about the door are a 
| | cannot say. But there it is. The an-|shovelful of sand and cinders which has 
| cient Romans, with their sounder sense | been put down to prevent people from 
_ of values, regarded snow as horrid in slipping. It does not succeed. 
| winter, but made use of it commercially Here the second unfortunate reaction 
| during the summer in order to cool} occurs. A vague sense of foreboding has 
| their wine. In modern England we | begun to fill the air. There isa kind of 
| | welcome it with an outburst of rapture, | fey laughter. It is only too cert Lin that 
ia | so that family breakfast, translated into | in another moment someone is per « 
if | the language of light opera, the hu-| mention the word “toboggan " There 
bit | manest way probably of dealing with | is no toboggan. of course. Tf that thing 
so painful a ceremony, begins: n the outhouse was ever a ‘cliasenien | 
The Head of the Household. | parts of it must have been chipped off | 
if What is this strange mysterious for firewood, Unquestionably we have | 
L } sheet | no toboggans to-day. We have nothing 
That winds about the world. |! » slide on either 


Almost as if our unkempt street 
To fairyland were hurled ? 


r.: “Khe only suitable | 
declivity is an undersized hill about two | 
j miles away, with a bump in the middle | 
jand a ditch at the bottom. Yet an idea, 
| amounting to an obsession, for paying | 
a Visit to this miserable hummock pos- 
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Why, don’t you know ? 
It is the snow. 
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| 
mind, merely because a| 





ij day!” 
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R—THAT MY DAUGHTER USUALLY GOES TO 


freak of nature has altered the colour 
and character of its mud. 

[t was to ward off the danger of 
critical moments like these, I always 
feel, that Switzerland was given to us. 
Before we had Switzerland, I should 
rather say before we had winter sports in 
Switzerland, some disaster was practi- 
cally bound to occur. I have knownit 
get as far as tea-trays and occasional 
tables. The tea-trays spun round and 
round. One carried them up to the top 
and started again. The whole affair 
was inexpressibly painful. _ But 
now a judicious reference to Switzer 
land will usually cause the cloud to 
pass away. 

‘Why haven’t we mountains here,” 
one murmurs, looking out gratefully at 
the level panorama, ‘‘as they have 1 
Switzerland ? ” ; 

The subtle suggestion underlying this} 
remark is that in a flat country like ours 
it would be ridiculous, if not impossible, 
totake any further action with reference 
to the snow. Something already has 
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not sure that “lungeing ” is the right 


word, But it is something very like 
that. The vision of Switzerland has 


by this time completely daunted all 
those intemperate spirits who ate in- 
capable of looking at snow without 
wishing to treat it violently, and a 
hope surges up that honour has been 
satisfied. It is better, however, to clinch 
the affair. 

“We might have tried a bit of tobog- 
ganing here to-day,” one says, “ on 
Shooter's Clump. But the snow won't 
last, I’m afraid. It’s beginning to thaw | 
already.” | 

And one looks out with a sigh of regret | 
at the perfectly crisp, frozen deposit 
that lies upon the lawn. 

To revert, in fine, to the operatic 
mode : 

H. of the H. 
Oh, miles away, in Switzerland, 
In Switzerland, in Switzerland— 
V. M. of the F’. 


' 
In“*Switzerland the good— ec 
' 





H. of the H. 
The sleighing must be simply grand. | 
In England (touching wood) | 
The snow is sure to melt away 
VM. of the F. 
So we shall stop indoors to-day. 
All Together. 
We'd bob-sleigh if 


One has detimtely established, thank 


we could! 


| Heaven, that geography, and no lack of | 


| snow. 
| guised calamity that it is. 


| remaining consolation is hope. 
poet sings :—~ 


_——— 


sporting spirit, is to blame, and one can 
light one’s pipe with calm. The time 
has now come to adopt the reasoning | 
intellectual attitude towards English | 
One perceives it for the undis- | 
There is no | 

There is no golf. Nice long | 
walks have been stopped, and even | 
quoit practice for the Olympic games | 
can only be carried on under difficulties. | 
There is a peril that at any moment a} 
happy red-cheeked party may desire to | 
throw snowballs at each other. There | 
is even a risk of ice. It may become | 
obligatory to walk, carrying our skates, | 
to the reservoir, which is at least a mile | 
and a half beyond Shooter's Hill, only | 
to find seven large stones and a board | 
marked DANGEROUS upon the sur- | 
face of this unamiable mere. The sole 
As the | 


hunting. 


‘Neath virgin veils 
Now lies the clough ; 

Snow fills the dales, 
Disgusting stuff ! 


3ut soon, full soon, 

Those veils wear thin; 
The timely boon 

Of muck sets in. 
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Old Sinner. “ Wor'’s ’E AHTER, JoB?” 

Joe. “’FE WANTS TO VISIT THE LIGHT’OUSE SO AS "E CAN PUT IT IN A STORY WOT 
‘pS WRITIN’.” 

Old Sinner. “THERE'S NO NEED TO GO OUT TO THE LIGHT’oUSE. For A COUPLE 


0’ pryts I'LL TELL ’IM MORE ABOUT LIGHT’OUSES THAN WOT THERE REALLY: Is.” 








ANOTHER BEAU’S STRATACEM. 

{ woman, we read, is much more likely to 
make a wise decision when she is feeling well 
cle ssed 
ALTHouGH we met at ball and rout 

(I followed her to heaps), 
And long ago I’d ceased to doubt 

Mv heart was hers (for keeps), 

[ did not dare endeavour then 
To make her mine till death, 
Putting my plea in edgewise, when 
The drummer paused for breath. 


| For much I feared my chance would be 
| Inevitably gone 


| Were I to broach the theme when she 

Had all her war-paint on, 
And so could prudently decide 

Such points as might arise 

| (Being a needy poet's bride 

| Is not exactly “ wise”). 

| Neglectful of no chance to win, 

| | deemed it best to wait 


My time till | should find her in 
A less resplendent state, 

A toilette that I deemed had done 
Its bit to blunt the keen, 

Calm, level-headed judgment one 
Expects from crépe-de-Chine. 


At last I found her on a day 
(To tea it was I went), 

Fresh from a winter-bargain fray, 
Dishevelled but content, 

And saw the symptoms written large 
Of grip and counter-grip, 

The back-heel and the shoulder-charge, 
The tackle and the trip. 


On bended knee I made a start 
To press my ardent suit 

And begged her place my hand and heart 
Among her other loot ; 

Nor was my hope an idle dream ; 
There came a whispered “ Yes,” 

| Proclaiming my strategic scheme 

| An absolute suecess. 
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THE STRIKE OF SOCIALIST MINISTERS. 
(Extract from the “ Annual Register” 
for 1924.) 

Or the labour troubles that occurred 
during the year 1924 the most un- 
expected was the strike of Cabinet 
Ministers. Diseontent had been rife 
since the spring amongst the members 
of the National Amalgamated Cabinet 
Ministers’ and Other Parliamentary 
Office-Holders’ Union; and matters 
came to a head on June 23rd. 

On that day, at 6 p.m., the Prime 
Minister (Mr. R. Macponaup) detailed 
three Ministers for front bench duty 
during an all-night sitting. They pro- 
tested that they had already worked 
throughout almost the longest day of the 
year. But the Prime Minister insisted, 
whereupon they downed portfolios and 
marched out of the House, Their action 
was endorsed by the Executive Council 
of the N.A.C.M.O.P.0.H.U., and a 
strike declared forthwith. The order 
was obeyed by all Members save a few 
Under-Secretaries. 

The first act of the strikers was to 
form up with banners in Palace Yard 
and march to Trafalgar Square, where 
they held a demonstration, The Lord 
Chancellor, who presided, congratulated 
his fellow-toilers on their magnificent 
display of solidarity, which would pro- 
foundly impress the nation. Except for 
an insignificant half-dozen of under- 
lings, they were unanimous in their de- 
termination to resist the tyranny of 
their employer. They had no personal 
animus against the Prime Minister, but 
employees had their inalienable rights, 
and, alas, employers had their ineradic- 
able vices, even when they derived thei: 
power from the proletariat. 

The demands of the N.A.C.M.O., ete 
would, he ventured to assert, astonish 
the public by their moderation. They 
claimed a working day of six hours 
from signing on to signing off; no 
man to work on night-shift more than 
once a week; double rates between 
6 p.m. and 9 a.m., and free Windsor 
uniforms. They also demanded the 
abolition of overtime. It was scandal 
ous that men should be asked to work 
overtime when a million of their bro- 
thers were workless. 

The Lord Chaneellor was supported by 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who referred to the recalcitrant Under- 
Secretaries as mutinous cabin-boys. Tf 
there were others who felt inclined to 
| describe them as blacklegs, scabs or 
traitors, he for one would not set him- 
self up as a censor of nomenclature. 
He was only too painfully aware that 
the language of diplomacy had its 
limitations. , 


The Attorney-General followed wit] 
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an exposition of the term “peaceful 
picketing,” and described the masterly 
plans made by the Secretary for War 
for picketing the approaches to both 
Houses; and the meeting dispersed 
after passing a number of resolutions. 

When questioned in the Commons on 
the strike, the Prime Minister took a 
strong line. The King's Government 
must be carried on, and carried on it 
would be, These men had abandoned 
work without giving the statutory 
notice, and he was confident that the 
House would support him in every step 
he took, however drastic, to uphold the 
sanctity of contracts and the continuity 
of administration. It was his intention 
at once to demand from the strikers 
their seals of office. He asked for a 
vote of confidence. This was accorded 
by an overwhelming majority, which 
included a considerable number of Mem 
bers who conceived themselves to be 
pre-eminently fitted to hold high office 
with distinction. It was pointed out 
by a Communist that many of the 
strikers had been earning about one 
hundred pounds a week, a sum appre 
ciably in excess of the standard rate in 
other semi-skilled trades. 

To the Prime Minister's demand for 
their resignations the strikers returned 
a curt refusal. The peaceful picketing 





continued, It was quietly effective, and, 
after two Under-Secretaries had met 
with serious accidents, the other black 
legs willingly rejoined their comrades 
The deadlock was complete. 

A further discussion in the Commons 





,| the necessary documents. 


on July Ist disclosed i change of temper. 
[t appeared that no Member of the 
House had received his quarterly salary 
cheque, owing to the action of the 
Paymaster-General in declining to sign 
Sympathy 
| for the strikers marked every speech, 
| The Prime Minister wound up the de 
| bate by bowing gracefully to the unmis 
takable sense of the honourable House. 
He asserted in the most unequivocal 
fashion that the King’s Government 
must be carried on, and carried on it 
would be. After all, when dispassion 
ately considered, the point at issue was 
merely a matter of detail, he might 
say trivial detail, regarding wages and 
hours. There was no question of prin- 
ciple involved. He would immediately 
take steps to adjust such small differ- 


ences as had militated against a settle- 
ment. 


Executive of the N.A.C.M.O.P.0.ELU. 
and negotiated withthem. Their reply 
was, “All. or nothing.’ With states- 
manlike promptitude he said, “ All.” 
A ballot of the men was then taken, and 
within three days Ministers and other 








holders of office were back at work. 


Phe same evening he waited upon the 
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ee, 





THE PROFESSOR IN THE NURSERY, 


[Dr. James Grover, lecturing on recent 
advances in the relations of Psycho-Analysis 
to Education on January 8th, declared that 
“many cases of clumsiness, inability to play 
certain games or learn certain lessons, slack. 
ness and lack of interest, were, after analysis, 
followed by satisfactory talent in the direction 
originally blocked by an inhibition. The result 
of new researches into the hidden mental life 
of the child, and the emphasis now laid on 
what happened iu its earliest years, would 
reverse the prevailing opinion that the teach- 
ing of young children was the least important 
stage of the educational process, and could be 
safely delegated to poorly-paid or badly. 
trained people. They now knew that a nursery- 
maid could do more harm in ten minutes than 


a professor could remedy in ten years,”] 


How oft, alas! ave childhood’s years, 
In spite of our repeated Cave, 
Marred by the terrors and the tears 
Caused by an ill-conditioned slavey, 
Ten minutes of whose baleful sway 
May spread more heresies and fallacies 
Than a whole cycle of Cathay 
Or psychical analysis, 
But now, thanks be! no longer shocked 
By terrifying superstitions, 
No longer thwarted, barred and blocked 
By deleterious inhibitions, 
merging from malarious mists, 
The coming race will “ jump to glory,” 
Freed by the psycho-analysts 
And Mistress Monressort. 





Henceforth, securely guaranteed 
| Against parental interference, 
| The nurse-professor will proceed 
| ‘T'omake a wholesale mental clearance 
Of all the lumber that repressed 

The soul of the Victorian bimbo, 
And hurl it to its final rest 
In dark Oblivion’s limbo. 


Professors now will push the praim, 
Infuse the medicinal ladle 
With just apportionment of jam, 
And breathe “ suggestions ” o’er the 
cradle, 
Striving intently to “ release 
Potentialities humanely 
Till swan-like grace appears in geese, 
And “ morons” reason sanely, 


It follows as the day the night 

That we must open wide our purses 
And very handsomely requite 

The skill of professorial nurses ; 
sut oh! such outlay is not lost, 

For think of the immense reduction 
Ln the (at present) heavy cost 

Of subsequent instruction ! 


The Coming Child, unchecked, un- 
whipped, 
Strong, self-expressive, self-reliant, 
For all emergencies equipped, 
Will leave his nursery like a giant: 
And those who teach him in his school 
Or later academic stages, 
So light their task, will, as a rule, 
Receive a nursemaid’s wages. 
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REUNION DINNERS. 


THE GREAT POINT ABOUT REUNION DINNERS 15 THAT THEY GIVE YOU A WHOLE JOLLY EVENING IN WHICH TO MEBT AND EXCHANGE 


NEWS WITH ALL YOUR DEAR OLD FRIENDS, WITHOUT INTERRUPTION— 
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EXCEPTING ONLY THE BRIEF SPACE A SHORT INTERVAL BETWEEN 8.45 AN INTERREGNUM BETWEEN 
BETWEEN 7.15 AND 8.45, OCCUPIED BY AND 9.5, WHILE TPB CHAIRMAN TALKS 9.5 AND 9.20, WHILE Mr, 
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A BREAK BETWEEN 11.0 AND 11.15, A SHORT SPELL OF SILENCE BETWEEN A BRIEF RESPITE BETWEEN 
WHILE Mr. ANYBODY ENTERTAINS 11.15 anp 11.45, wHite tne Rr. Hox, 11.45 AND 12.45, WHILE SEVERAL 
YOU AT THE DEAR OLD PIANO ANYONE TALKS ABOUT THE DEAR OLD GENTLEMEN— 


GOVERNMENT 
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ATHIXG SPACE BETWE 5 AND A FINAL MOVEMENT BETWEEN 1.0 
TALK ABOUT THE 2AR D 4 BREATHING SPACE BETWEEN 12.45 ? 
KA ae DEAR OI AxD 1.0 O'CLOCK, WHILE YOU ALL O'CLOCK AND 1,10 A.M., WHILE YOU ALI 
secihig SING ABOUT THE DEAR * OLD Lana HURRY INTO YOUR DEAR OLD COATS AND 
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THE STRIKE OF SOCIALIST MINISTERS. 
(Extract from the “ Annual Register” 
for 1924.) 

Or the labour troubles that occurred 
during the year 1924 the most un- 
expected was the strike of Cabinet 
Ministers. Discontent had been rife 
since the spring amongst the members 
of the National Amalgamated Cabinet 
Ministers’ and Other Parliamentary 
Office-Holders’ Union; and matters 
came to a head on June 23rd. 

On that day, at 6 p.m., the Prime 
Minister (Mr. R. Macponap) detailed 
three Ministers for front bench duty 
during an all-night sitting. They pro- 
tested that they had already worked 
throughout almost the longest day of the 
year. But the Prime Minister insisted, 
whereupon they downed portfolios and 
marched out of the House. Their action 
was endorsed by the Executive Council 
of the N.A.C.M.O.P.0.H.U., and a 
strike declared forthwith. The order 
was obeyed by all Members save a few 
Under-Secretaries. 

The first act of the strikers was to 
form up with banners in Palace Yard 
and march to Trafalgar Square, where 
they held a demonstration. The Lord 
Chancellor, who presided, congratulated 
his fellow-toilers on their magnificent 
display of solidarity, which would pro- 
foundly impress the nation. Except for 
an insignificant half-dozen of under- 
lings, they were unanimous in their de- 
termination to resist the tyranny of 
their employer. They had no personal 
animus against the Prime Minister, but 
employees had their inalienable rights, 
and, alas, employers had their ineradic- 
able vices, even when they derived their 
power from the proletariat. 

The demands of the N.A.C.M.O., etc., 
would, he ventured to assert, astonish 
the public by their moderation. 
claimed a working day of six hours 
from signing on to signing off; no 
man to work on night-shift more than 
once a week; double rates between 
6 p.m. and 9 A.M, and free Windsor 
uniforms. They also demanded the 
abolition of overtime. It was scandal- 
ous that men should be asked to work 
overtime when a million of their bro- 
thers were workless. 

The Lord Chancellor was supported by 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who referred to the recalcitrant Under- 
Secretaries as mutinous cabin-boys. If 
there were others who felt inclined to 
describe them as blacklegs, scabs or 
traitors, he for one would not set him- 
self up as a censor of nomenclature. 
He was only too painfully aware that 
the language of diplomacy had its 
limitations. ° 

The Attorney-General followed with 











an exposition of the term “ peaceful 
picketing,” and described the masterly 
plans made by the Secretary for War 
for picketing the approaches to both 
Houses; and the meeting dispersed 
after passing a number of resolutions. 

When questioned in the Commons on 
the strike, the Prime Minister took a 
strong line. The King’s Government 
must be carried on, and carried on it 
would be. These men had abandoned 
work without giving the statutory 
notice, and he was confident that the 
House would support him in every step 
he took, however drastic, to uphold the 
sanctity of contracts and the continuity 
of administration. It was his intention 
at once to demand from the strikers 
their seals of office. He asked for a 
vote of confidence. This was accorded 
by an overwhelming majority, which 
included a considerable number of Mem- 
bers who conceived themselves to be 
pre-eminently fitted to hold high office 
with distinction. It was pointed out 
by a Communist that many of the 
strikers had been earning about one 
hundred pounds a week, a sum appre- 
ciably in excess of the standard rate in 
other semi-skilled trades. 

To the Prime Minister's demand for 
their resignations the strikers returned 
a curt refusal. The peaceful picketing 
continued, It was quietly effective, and, 
after two Under-Secretaries had met 
with serious accidents, the other black- 
legs willingly rejoined their comrades. 
The deadlock was complete. 

A further discussion in the Commons 
on July Ist disclosed a change of temper. 
It appeared that no Member of the 





’ | 
They 


House had received his quarterly salary 
cheque, owing to the action of the 

Paymaster-General in declining to sign 
ithe necessary documents. Sympathy 
lfor the strikers marked every speech. 
The Prime Minister wound up the de- 
bate by bowing gracefully to the unmis- 
takable sense of the honourable House. 
He asserted in the most unequivocal 
fashion that the King’s Government 
must be carried on, and carried on it 
would be. After all, when dispassion- 
ately considered, the point at issue was 
merely a matter of detail, he might 
say trivial detail, regarding wages and 
hours. There was no question of prin- 
ciple involved. He would immediatel\ 
take steps to adjust such small differ- 
ences as had militated against a settle- 
ment, 

The same evening he waited upon the 
Executive of the N.A.C.M.O.P.0.H.U. 
and negotiated with them. Their reply 
was, “All: or nothing.’ With states- 
manlike promptitude he said, “ All.” 
A ballot of the men was then taken, and 
within three days Ministers and other 
holders of office were back at work. 
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THE PROFESSOR IN THE NURSERY, 
[Dr. James Giover, lecturing on recent 
advances in the relations of Psycho-Analysis 
to Education on January 8th, declared that 
“many cases of clumsiness, inability to play 
certain games or learn certain lessons, slack- 
ness and lack of interest, were, after analysis, 
followed by satisfactory talent in the direction 
originally blocked by an inhibition. The result 
of new researches into the hidden mental life 
of the child, and the emphasis now laid on 
what happened iu its earliest years, would 
reverse the prevailing opinion that the teach- 
ing of young children was the least important 
stage of the educational process, and could be 
safely delegated to poorly-paid or badly. 
trained people. They now knew that a nursery- 
maid could do more harm in ten minutes than 
a professor could remedy in ten years,”] 
How oft, alas! are childhood’s years, 
In spite of our repeated Cave, 
Marred by the terrors and the tears 
Caused by an ill-conditioned slavey, 
Ten minutes of whose baleful sway 
May spread more heresies and fallacies 
Than a whole cycle of Cathay 
Or psychical analysis. 
But now, thanks be! no longer shocked 
By terrifying superstitions, 
No longer thwarted, barred and blocked 
By deleterious inhibitions, 
Emerging from malarious mists, 
The coming race will “jump to glory,” 
Freed by the psycho-analysts 
And Mistress Monressont. 
Henceforth, securely guaranteed 
Against parental interference, 
The nurse-professor will proceed 
To make a wholesale mental clearance 
Of all the lumber that repressed 
The soul of the Victorian bimbo, 
And hurl it to its final rest 
In dark Oblivion’s limbo. 


Professors now will push the pram, 
Infuse the medicinal ladle 
With just apportionment of jam, 
And breathe “ suggestions ” o'er the 
cradle, 
Striving intently to “ release 
Potentialities * humanely 
Till swan-like grace appears in geese, 
And “ morons” reason sanely. 


It follows as the day the night 

That we must open wide our purses 
And very handsomely requite 

The skill of professorial nurses ; 
But oh! such outlay is not lost, 

For think of the immense reduction 
In the (at present) heavy cost 

Of subsequent instruction ! 


The Coming Child, unchecked, un- 
whipped, 
Strong, self-expressive, self-reliant, 
For all emergencies equipped, 
Will leave his nursery like a giant: 
And those who teach him in his school 
Or later academic stages, 
So light their task, will, as a rule, 





Receive a nursemaid’s wages. 
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EXCEPTING ONLY THE BRIEF SPACE 

BETWEEN 7.15 AND 8.45, OCCUPIED BY 

THE DINNER ITSELF, FOR WHICH YOU 

HAPPEN TO FIND YOURSELF BETWEEN 
rwoO TOTAL STRANGERS— 





A PAUSE BETWEEN 9.20 AND 10.0, 
WHILE ADMIRAL SOMETHING TALKS 
| ABOUT THE DEAR OLD NAvy— 





A BREAK BETWEEN 11.0 AND 11.15, 
WHILE Mr. ANYBODY ENTERTAINS 
YOU AT THE DEAR OLD PIANO— 


i TALK ABOUT THEIR DEAR OLD 
SELVES— 





REUNION DINNERS. 


THE GREAT POINT ABOUT REUNION DINNERS I3 THAT THEY GIVE YOU A WHOLE JOLLY EVENING IN WHICH TO MEET AND EXCHANGE 
NEWS WITH ALL YOUR DEAR OLD FRIENDS, WITHOUT INTERRUPTION— 





A SHORT INTERVAL BETWEEN 8.45 
AND 9.5, WHILE TRE CHAIRMAN TALKS 
ABOUT THE DEAK OLD GUESTS— 





ANOTHER BETWEEN 10.0 anv 10.40, 
WHILE GENERAL SOMETHING ELse 
TALKS ABOUT THE DEAR OLD ARMY— 





A SHORT SPELL OF SILENCE BETWEEN 
11.15 AND 11.45, wHILn THE Rr. Hon. 
ANYONE TALKS ABOUT THE DEAR OLD 


GOVERNMENT— 





\ BREATHING SPACE BETWEEN 12.45 
AND 1.0 oO’CLOCK, WHILE YOU ALL 
SING ABOUT THE DEAR “ OLD Lano 


SYNE "— 





“Jengasse—~ 








9.5 AnD 9.20, WHILE Mr, 
SOMEBODY SINGS A DEAR OLD 
sONG— 


AN INTERREGNUM BETWEEN 
| 
| 











Bis 


AND A SMALL ONE BETWEEN 10.40 i 
AND 11.0, wHri® Atm REAR-MARSHAL 
SOMEONE TALKS ABOUT THE DEAR OLD j 

Air Force— | 


} 

| 

} 

i 

} 

| 

i 

A BRIEF RESPITE BETWEEN 
11.45 AND 12.45, WHILE SEVERAL 
GENTLEMEN— 


AND A FINAL MOVEMENT BETWEEN 1.0 
O'CLOCK AND 1.10 A.M,, WHILE YOU ALL 
HURRY INTO YOUR DEAR OLD COATS AND 
PUSH OFF TO YOUR DEAR OLD HOMES. 
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| indeed there are those, I understand, 


















THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
VIII.—Hews, Trrancies, Mr. Lioyp 
Groree, Erc. 

Ixto the full circumstances of the 
Man in the Moon’s triumphant return 
to the present Parliament I am_ not 
at the moment at liberty to go. Some 
day possibly the veil may be raised— 


| who are straining every nerve to raise 
the veil; but no one is likely to pay 





| much attention to the spiteful recrim- 
| inations of an unsuccessful can- oat: 
| didate, whether they take the 
form of Petitions, suits for libel, 
or downright prosecutions for | 
corrupt practices—all of which 
are said to be pending. I speak 
therefore, or do not speak, sz 
judice and without prejudice : 
we at any rate are ready to let 
bygones be bygones. 

At the moment my friend is 
devoting all his energies to the 
preparation of his speech on 
| the Address. It is not likely 
| that he will be allowed to de- 
| liver this speech. And even } 
| if he is it is not likely to reach 

the public. The Doped Capi- 
_talist Press will suppress 1t ; | 
the Pure Socialist Press will} 
| not report it. He has, how- 
| ever, practised it on me so fre- 
quently, and I have assisted 
with such realistic interruptions 
and Parliamentary ‘“sallies” 
i (based on examples in old 
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a rea Hon. Member : « Question !”) Then I| that much, however, should be forgiven 


read, in a communication by Mr. Liroyp 
Grorce to the Hearst newspapers in 
America, that “the Western skies are 
already black with the flight of Capital 
seeking safety beyond the Atlantic. 
The fright is real. There has been 
nothing like it since horror filled the 
streets of Rome at the approach of 
ATTILA.” 

Here again I am in a difficulty. 
Ariza, I am told, was the King of the 


} 
(Ironical CHeeTS.) 





Huns. 


| Hansards,and designed to give oF , , 

| the speaker confidence) that tehal Ss 

| it has for me now the reality rm oes 

| of an oft-repeated dream, and noe Sua Dy 
“day ’ aS AA)! | Pe 

| | think it should not be lost to | Tey, if ri 


| the world. This was how it 


| \__ _ 
| ran at the last rehearsal :— sarees 


| 


| THe Manin THE Moony : 


Mr. 
SPEAKER, Sir, I am sure that 
this Honourable House will 
grant me the traditional indul- 

| gence accorded to those who 


| through no fault of their own 





. =—— Me, THe Man 1 THE Moon: For 
TS a n what are the facts? 
a fel Mr. Pineue: Thev are a 
oo At oe = . ms i 
AT ce For Yow te banana. 
f ‘ Tre Man 1s THE Moon: It 


“CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 
Tae Mercurtat Seumr. 





And your principal enemy 





to a man who won the War, and that, 
once a man has done that, he is no 
longer required to behave like a reason- 
able being. I will therefore pass on, 
observing only that we have nothing 

. : ° ti tel 
quite like this in the Moon. (Sar. 
castic cheers.) Now, Sir, what is the 
situation ? 

Mr. Pincue: It is a banana. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Tue MAN in THE Moon: I can ex- 
press it in a sentence. The Prom 

~~ Minister, more tinned against 
than tinning (Supercilious 
cheers), has been returned to 
power with a clear majority 
for Protection. (Uproar. “It’s 
alte!” “Srtdown!” “ Boot- 
face!”’ “Oyster!” “What 
about South Walthamstow ?” 
and other Parliamentary ez- 
pressions.) I say that deliber- 
ately. (Renewed uproar.) The 
Conservative Part, is the larg- 
est party in the State. (More 
uproar, and an Hon. Member, 
bitterly, “ Triangles.”’) I will 
deal with that interruption. 
During the Election Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE and others had a good 
deal to say with regard to tri- 
angular contests and the ad- 
vantage accruing therefrom to 
the Conservative Party. (Jron- 
ical jeers.) 1 observe that, 
with the single exception of the 
Honourable Member who was 
so ill-advised as to make that 
interruption, they now preserve 
a cautious reticence upon the 
subject. 

An Hon. Member (e.rp//osive- 
ly): Ha! 





lis true that in some 202 (single- 
seat) constituencies a Member 





_ are elected to Parliament without being 
able to speak. (Cheers.) 

Iam told, Sir, that inthese days of ac- 
_ tion you nolonger set much store by mere 
| words, and in this House, at any rate. 
| the first essential of an oration is that 
| the person delivering it should possess 
| none of thequalities of an orator. (Hear. 
hear.) Mr. Speaker, Sir, I shall not 
| disappoint you. And this is not my only 
| title to your consideration. Newly 
| arrived from a neighbouring planet, I 
| am imperfectly acquainted with your 
| history. We meet to-day, I learn irom 
| your newspapers, in circumstances of 
unprecedented gravity; but I am told 
that this has happened before. (An 














| 


during the late war was the King 
} 
of the Huns. And that Hun from 


whom Capital is seeking safety in this 
precipitate manner—Attila III.—is a 
Scottish schoolmaster named Ramsay 
MACDONALD. (Uproar.) And among 
the followers of this Hun are many 
thousands of your fellow-citizens who 
fought in your army against Attila IT, 
You will pardon my inexperience, but 
to a mere Man in the Moon all this 
is very strange. 

I am also told that a needy but 
patriotic professional journalist would 
think twice before he wrote a single 
word for the Hearst Press, for many 
years the arch-enemy of this country: 
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was returned by a minority of 
the votes polled, and of these 89 were 
Conservatives, 69 Socialists, and 44 
Liberals. (General cheers.) But since 
these figures are in each case about 
one-third of the total number returned 
for the respective parties, I do not see 
that any substantial advantage or injus- 
tice has fallen to any one of them. (4” 
Hon. Member : “’Vide.”) And when I 
observe that the Members who are 80 
fortunate as to be sitting among us 
to-night against the will of the particu- 
lar citizens who elected them include 
such stalwart ‘“ Progressives” as Mr. 
Asquiru, Sir Jon Suwon, Mr. PRIN- 
GLE, Mr. Masrerman (the hero of 





Manchester), Mr. Painie SNowpen, Mr. 
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Genial Ventriloquist-Conjurer. “ Now 18 THERE ANY SPECIAL TRICK YOU WOULD LIKE ME TO DO, 


Little Willie. “On, PLEASE COULD YOU 
TEND IT CAME FROM AUNTIE’s?” 


Frank Hopces, Miss Bonprieup, Miss 
| Susan Lawrence and others, I marvel 
_ still more at the temerity of the Honour- 

able Member who interjected the word 
“Triangles!” (Mr. Pineue: “ Bana- 
nas.”’) 

Since, however, the subject has been 
raised, I am sure that he would wish 
me to pursue it to its conclusion. 
(Venomous cheers.) I note with par- 
ticular interest the case of the unfor- 
| tunate city of Cardiff, which returned 
one minority Conservative (Central), 
one minority Liberal (East) and one 
minority Socialist (South). Each sec- 
tion of this unhappy city, therefore, by 
Liberal arithmetic, has disfranchised it- 
self. But when I add up the total votes 
polled in that city I find the following re- 
sult: Conservative, 25,247; Socialist, 
24,274; Liberal, 21,933; so that Cardiff, 
as a whole, seems to have spoken with 
no uncertain voice after all. (Cheers, 
| some ironical, some not.) And that, Sir, 
| throughout the country is, 1 venture to 
assert, the whole truth about triangles. 
j 
i 


An Hon. Member: That's the stuff 
to give ’em. ( Uproar.) 

Tae Man In tHe Moon: I return, 
| therefore, to my original contention, 
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that the Conservative Party is the 
most powerful in the State. Its near- 
est competitor—indeed its only serious 
competitor (Uproar)—is the Labour 
Party, which is Protectionist to a man. 
(Renewed uproar. “No!” “Yes!” No!” 
“Ves!” and Mr. Prvexe, “ Yes, we have 
no bananas.) Speaking as an indepen- 
dent observer, I repeat that it appears to 
me that the bulk of the supporters of that 
Party are ringed about, from the cradle 
to the grave, by a Protectionist system a 
thousand times more rigid and drastic 
than anything that the Prime Minister 
proposes or other countries have yet put 
into practice. (“No!”) Yes, Sir, from 
the cradle to the grave. (Cheers.) And 
it is that Protection which makes the 
new Protection imperative, as I see it, 
and as the Labour Party will very soon 
see it. For the more successful they 
are in furthering their own species of 
Protection the more surely will they 
be driven to adopt the other. There 
may be many admirable arguments for 
Nationalisation, or for this or that 
Socialist nostrum, but it is very certain 
that no Free Trade country could sur- 
vive them for a week. (Uproar.) 





Verv well then. That is the situa- 









9” 


CHILDREN ? 


4 WHITE RABBIT COME OUT OF YOUR MOUTH, WITHOUT MOVING YOUR LIPS, AND PRE- 





tion which the Labour Party will be 
forced to face so soon as they are in a 


position to erect the principal structures | 
in the Utopian City which they have | 
So far they have | 


promised us so long. 
ingeniously managed to evade that 
issue, sliding away on a series of charm- 
ing polysyllabic generalisations con- 
cerning Capitalism and Nationalisation 
and so forth, which I for one do not 
begrudge them. (Uproar.) But, Sir, 
is there any reason why they should be 
allowed to evade that issue any longer? 
(Cheers.) 

What is this talk of Conservatives 
‘dropping Protection” ? Because, for- 
sooth, it does the Party no good. But, 
Sir, constant dropping will damage the 
stoutest pitcher and suggest at last a 
certain doubt as to the tenacity of 
the holder. (“‘Ha!’’) Indeed, if the Con- 
servative Party is never to put forward a 
constructive programme because of the 
difficulty, serious, I admit, of prevent- 
ing a certain sort of Liberal from telling 
lies about it, then, Sir, the burning en- 
thusiasm with which I supported that 
Party at the recent Election will cool, 
I fear, toa merely tepid goodwill. (Oh! 


Oh!”) I have always understood that | 
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Landlady. “Suaiu I Get ANOTHER 











we non-party men were to be despised 
for lack of principle; but it now appears, 


| on the authority of the warmest parti- 


| sans, that adhesion to principle or, at} bear, especially when it hits a quiet 
| any rate, programme, is only admirable | household suddenly, as it hit mine. I 
| so long as it is accompanied by the| mean, foreight years Angela had realised 


| enjoyment of Office. (Ah !”) 
| No, Sir, if Protection, the panacea of 
| November, is to be thrown on the dust- 
| bin in January (Derisive cheers), 1 for 
| one shall be tempted to transfer such 
| allegiance as I shall ever owe to any 
| particular Party to the Labour Party, 
| who, with all their little childishnesses, 
| are very often right, like other children, 
|} and at least remain loyally attached 
| to all their patent remedies, however 
| unpopular, (Uproar.) 
Benides, Sir, since Protection must 
| inevitably come (Uproar) I should like 
| to see the Conservative Party get the 

credit for it, instead of being in Oppo- 
sition when the Labour Party intrcduce 
it in about two years’ time. (Uproar.) 
I repeat, Sir, without fear of contradic- 
tion (Uproar), that there is at this mo- 
ment a clear majority for Protection in 
this House, and I for one regret that no 
such proposals are foreshadowed in the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. 

[A riot. The sitting suspended. 


A. P. H. 


| 


| 





THE PLUS-FOUR JUMPER. 


THE jazz jumper is a hard thing to 


that the proper function of a wife is to 
fade quietly into the background—to 
blend with her environment as it were. 
Then all of a sudden came a change, 
and SoLomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like Angela. Not a bit like her. 

All over her top half-squares and 
crosses and half-circles and rhomboids 
and blobs crawled and twisted and inter- 
twined in intricate confusion, dazzling 
devastating colours and Shetland floss 
wool. From a domestic ray of sunshine 
(hernormal condition) Angela blossomed 
suddenly into a bewildering compromise 
between a flash of forked lightning, an 
Oriental sunset and a fire in an oil fac- 
tory. But I bore it; I even contrived 
to simulate a sort of equanimity. I sup- 
pose I am a bit of a Stoic really, though 
I don’t make much fuss about it. 

But now the second and worst phase 
of the disease has succeeded the first. 
From wearing jazz jumpers Angela has 
proceeded to the making of them. As 
I sit quietly writing at my desk, neither 
doing nor thinking any harm to anyone 
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THINK IT'S YOUR TURN.” 














in fact, scarcely thinking at all— 
Angela sits by the fire and knits at me. 
That is the only way of putting it; # 
is that aggressive sort of knitting; there 
is a veiled threat in every stitch. 

All this is bad enough, of course, but 
there is worse to follow, for Angela 
knitting the darned thing for me! It 
is a complicated story and I might as 
well let you into the secret of the sor- 
did domestic details from the very be 
ginning. 

It all began with a pair of plus fours. 
Now I like plus fours. They always 
look so jolly up-stage and country-house 
and that sort of thing, and ever since the 
War I have been hankering after a pat. 
But you will realise that it is a step 
which needs courage, and so up to this 
week I have just hankered. 

Angela regards the whole plus-four 
question from a different point of view, 
and from the first hint of a hanker she 
put her foot down. There was nothing 
nice about the way she did it either, 
nothing delicate, nothing considerate, 
nothing——. But after all she is An- 
gela, and if she did suggest that a pal 
of minus twenty-fours would more ade- 
quately represent my golf handicap 
must remember that eight years age 





took her for better for worse. But I was 
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wearing a highly decorative pair of rid- 
ing breeches and field boots and spurs 
and swords and things in those days. 
If I had been wearing plus fours, per- 
haps But it’s too late now. 
Anyhow you can see that ever since 
I first began to toy with the thought of 
plus fours all the potentialities of pain- 
ful domestic strife have been present. 
This week things came to a head. I 
| admit that I supplied the actual casus 
| belli, but I did it rather as a reply in 
kind to Angela’s jazz jumper than as a 








piece of gratuitous bravado. I felt that 
it was the only really effective gesture | 
left tome. Besides, my tailor assured | 
me that I had just the figure for them. | 

After one hurried and horrified glance | 
at my lower limbs Angela took the situa- | 
tion calmly and began to talk of some- 
thing else. All through breakfast we 
| were extremely casual and non-commit- 

tal. We touched lightly, even wittily, 
|on a dozen different topics, but under 
the light mask of indifference we were 
nerving ourselves for the conflict. At 
any rate I know I was; Angela has got 
nerve enough for anything. 





It was not until this afternoon that 
Angela broke cover, and she did it in an | 
unexpected direction. I was sitting in | 
my study lost in contemplation when | 
she came in; I was contemplating the 
cunning little tassels which decorated 
my stockings. But Angela appeared 
not to noticethem. She went straight 
| across to her accustomed seat by the 
fire. ; 





“ Hallo,” I said, rousing myself from 
my work for a moment to take an in- 
terest in my family. 

Angela made no reply, and I was on | 
the alert at once. 1] dropped the hearty 
husband and became in a flash the wil 


| Scout in enemy territory. I stole a look | 


| at her out of the corner of my eye, and 


' 
suddenly I sat up with a start of horror. | 
| 


Inhideous contrast withthe jazz jumper 


Which she was wearing Angela was | 
| tremities) “I thought that perhaps, if I 


| made the pattern big enough and bright 
_| enough, then the—er -other part might 


| holding an armful of skeins of vividly 
coloured wool. They seemed to be 
yelling at me, at one another, at the 
universe; | mean that was the general 
effect. 

“I hope you like the colours,” she 
said in that dangerous dreamy sort of 
voice which she reserves for these occa- 
sions. “Anyhow, I’m sure they will 
suit you.” 

“Me?” I said. 

“Of course,” said Angela. “I’m 
going to knit themi nto one of those 
jolly jumpers for you to wear with your 
nice new suit.” 

“ Angela, I couldn't possibly ee 
hegan, and then I stopped. The hideous 
Significance of the thing was beginning 
to dawn on me. 


—_—. 











| whole thing 





SQUIRREL NUTKIN. 


Hunisman (arriving at Holloa). “ WuERE DID HE GO, 


Boy. “"TWERE ONLY A LIT 


“Why?” I asked lamely. 
‘I thought it would just finish the 
5 

demurely. ‘Of course they ’re all the 
rage now, and” (with the merest flicker 
of an eyelid towards my crossed ex- 


not be quite so noticeable.” 


Well, you see the diabolic cunning 
of it now, of course. I shall never dare 
to wear it, but when Angela has been 
so sweet as to make it for me I shall 
never dare, after it is finished, to ap- 
pear in my plus fours without it. 

L. pu G. 
Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“St. Paul wrote: ‘If any man will not 
work neither let him eat.’ ‘Mais nous Avons ; 
change Aout cela!’ ‘O Tempora, O Mores !’” 

Provincial Paper. 











TLE ’UN, MISTER, 


off,” said Angela, dimpling | 











nox?” 
AND HE RUNNED UP YON TREE.” 


News from the ‘‘ Oldest Inhabitants.” 
“At Bayonne, also, fishing vessels were in 

wn completely over in the river. 
Residents say that the storm was the worst 

experienced for 200 years.”—- We Ish Paper. 





some cases bl 





Commercial Modesty. 

Extract from a business letter :— 

“ Before placing your orders in the usual 
channel for the coming term, we should like 
you to be thoroughly convinced that our ser- 
vices can be dispensed with advantageously.” 





“Two Hundred Gross Limpet Bachelor | 
Button Outfits; clearing line.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
Even a limpet bachelor should be | 
cleared in leap year. 





“Nearly all the vague maladies from which 
we all occasionally suffer would be avoided if 
we were carefully ‘ run over” by aclever medi- 
cal man,”—Birmingham Paper. 

When a clever doctor runs over us in 
his car we hate his cleverness. 

































































































Maid. “1 woxprr, Ma’am 
| Mistress. “ CERTAINLY, IF POSSIBLE. 
Maid. “Writ, Ma'am, My youn 


IF YOU'D BE 80 GOOD AS TO DO ME 
WHat 1s 11?” 

; MAN IS AT 
WHILE I RUN UPSTAIRS AND PUT ON A TOUCH OF POWDER?” 
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A LITTLE FA 


THE BACK Lo 


pook. 








EASTWARD HO! 
V.—OLp Masaic. 

(India after Leave.) 

Wuen Minikoi goes down the wake 
With the sinking sun, 
And the stars of the South their stations 
take— 

| Cross, Peacock, Scorpion, 
| There will speak a new voice stealthily 
| Out of the East and the darkling sea, 
| Saying, “Come home, dear son.” 


| The exile gazes into the West 

| Where the slow sun sets ; 

| His thoughts go forth like hounds at 
} quest, 

His sad heart sorrows and frets ; 

| But the new voice speaks him chal- 
lenging, 

| Soft and swift as a seabird’s wing— 

| “Must it be all regrets ?” 


| The exile turns to the sunset blaze 


| And the painted seas ; 
| But, vague as the skyline’s shifting 
haze, 
Light as the tropic breeze, 
| The new voice calls for the heart to 
hear— 
“ Mourner of memories fond and dear, 
Have not I also these ? 


} 
i 


| 
| 





| 














“What of the mornings I have shown, 


And the pearling dew, 


And the white clouds curtseying round 


the throne 
Where high in the crystal blue 
Upstood my hills of adamant, 
Lit by the red sun’s earliest slant 
And the white moon's residue? 


“What of my evenings draped with mist 


In the level light, 

Village and temple sunset-kissed, 
Rose-tinted, gold-bedight, 

When a spell was laid on the firmament 


And the sun went down in a sweet 


content 


And the day marched with the night? 


“ What of the jungle days and nights, 
And the gentle drove 


Of the forest friends, and the dear 


delights 
Of some sweet-scented grove 


Where the idle hours were murmurous 


With voices whispering, ‘ Bide with us, 
For here is treasure-trove’ ? 
“ Forgotten all?—with the charmer’s 
net 
And the lure I threw, 


With the song I sang and the stage I 
set 


And the garden of ease I grew? 
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| Nay, you have known my loveliness, 
You shall turn again to my caress, 
As long-lost lovers do. 





“ Lo, I had living magic of yore 
That is not dead ; 

Out of my never-emptying store 
Around your ‘wildered head _ 

[ shall weave the old spells cunningly; 

Again, again you shall walk with me— 
Enchanted, pixie-led,” 

















A Misfit. 


From a reportof the Labour “ Vietory 
Celebration ” at the Albert Hall:—_ 

“After the principal speeches, the hymn ‘Give 

us peaee in our time, O Lord’ was sung 4 


collection for the fighting fund of the party 
was taken.”—Daily Paper. 











“Sussex DowNsMEN ‘i 
MOovVEMENT TO PRESERVE THEIR BEAUTY. 
Daily Paper. 
Quite right. It is an extraordinamly 
handsome type. 








“PRINCE AT A PALMIST’S. : 
Prince George paid a visit to the Fun Fait 
at Olympia last night. 

Beyond having his head read, however, Be 
did not patronise any of the side shows. 
Provincial Papets 

We suppose the phrenologist was too 

busy réading people's hands. 







































TRANQUILLITY.” 
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THE MUMMY OF PARLIAMENTS. 


“I’M GOING TO WAKE YOU UP.” 
MANY HAVE SAID THAT; BUT I STILL PRESERVE MY HISTORIC 


RaMESES MacpoNALp. 
THe Mummy. “AH! 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 
Tuesday, January 8th.—It was a 
cheerful crowd that thronged the House 
of Commons for the informal opening 
of the fourth Parliament of Kiya 
Grorck VY, Even the Conservatives 
did not seem unduly cast down by their 
ranks being some ninety short of the 
number that faced the Speaker last 
November; and Com- 
mander Eyres-Monsece 
(now a Privy Councillor) 
preserved his customary 
cheerfulness as he reck- 
oned up his forces, and 
did not wear a “give me 
hack my legions” look. 
To be a Party once 
again, instead of a couple 
of mutually destructive 
sections, reconciled the 
Liberals to theircontinued 
inferiority to Labour : 
while Labour itself was 
so jubilant at the pros 
pect of getting into office 4 
that it did not stop to 
consider that even now 4 
it forms less than a third 
of the whole House. 
There was no echo in 
the House of those pro 
phecies of Red Revolution 
that have filled the Funk Press. I take 
it as a good omen that the first of the 
newly-elected to arrive at St. Stephen's 


| this morning (somewhere about 3 A.M.) 
| was Dr. Spero, the Liberal representa- 


| FIELD and Miss Lawrence (1 


tive of Stoke Newington. The new 
Parliament might very well take for its 
motto Spero meliora. 

The intimate connection between hats 
and revolution has often been observed. 
Here again the omens are pro- 
pitious. In the last Parliament, 
it will be remembered, there 
was a friendly rivalry between 
the three women-Members as 
to the headgear they should 
adopt, Lady Astor preferring 
the toque, Mrs. Hivron Pamr- 
son the cloche and Mrs. W1y- 
TRINGHAM just an ordinary 
“hat.” Now the new House 
is blessed by the presence of 
three women-Members of the 
Labour persuasion. What a 
chance for them to differenti- 
ate themselves from the others 
and at the same time to express 
the aspirations of their party 
by adopting some daring in- 
novation—say the bonnet rouge 
from Paris or the fez from An- 
gora! And how, think you, 
were their heads adorned? 
Why, in the case of Miss Bonp- 
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could not see Miss Jewson) with nothing 
at all! The moral is obvious—no hats, 
no revolution. 

The Liberals may or may not be 
prepared to put Labour in office, but 
they are not prepared to give up their 
claim to a share of the Front Opposition 
Bench. Sir Joun Simon early took 
up a strategic position opposite the 
| Box, and was presently joined byGeneral 





\ PRELIMINARY HANDSHAKE, 


Seevy and Captain Guest (the new 








:. Srantey Batpwin axp Mr. Ramsay Macpona.y 





Capital Levy on which he has been 
enlightening the American public in 
the Hearst Press. 

Presently Black Rod appeared to 
summon the Commons “to hear the 
Commission read.” As the Priowe 
MINISTER and Mr. Macponatp started 
off to head the procession, a Labour 
Member called out,‘‘Shake hands with 
him!"—a suggestion which the two 
protagonists, like boxers 
heforea great fight, sport- 
ingly adopted. 

On the return from the 
Lords the CLERK oF THE 
House pointed to Sir 
Eunts Huwe-WinciaMs, 
who moved the election of 
Mr, Wuirtey as Speaker 
. in a speech which was 
2 commendably brief and 
not without humour — 
as when he mentioned 
> among Mr. Warriury's 
statesmantlike qualities 
the fact that he invari- 
ably smoked a pipe. Mr. 
J. O’Grapy, in second- 
ing, recalled for the bene- 
fit of new Members an 
occasion When, presum- 
ing on Mr. Wuarriey's 
invaviable kindliness, he 
had encountered the 


sterner side of his character and come 


House is haunted by revenants—Mr. | off second best. 


MASTERMAN is another), and later by 


Following upon a not very fortunate 


Mr. Lioyp GrorGr, who, strange to precedent set by the late Mr. Girnenn 
say, in all his thirty-four years of on the occasion of one of Mr. Speaker 
Parliamentary life has never sat there; Lowrner's re-elections, Colonel Jonny 


before. 


His conversation with Mr.| Warp thought it necessary to make a 


Ramsay MacponaLp was apparently | protest on behalf of the private Member 
amiable, and did not therefore (I infer) | against the modern practice by which 
concern the flight of capital from the! the Chair relies upon the Whips’ lists 


THE LIGHT THAT WAS PUT OUT, 
Mr. Speaker Wairtey anp Coronet Joun Warp 








of those who desire to take part 
ina debate, instead of allowing 
everyone an equal chance of 
catching the SPEAKER'S eye. 

In placing himself at the dis- 
posal of the House Mr. Wurr- 
LEY showed no trace of the 
nervousness that marked his 
utterance at his first. election, 
and was particularly happy in 
dealing with Colonel Wanrp's 
grievance. 

Old Members also enjoyed 
his humorous allusions to the 
disappearance of Sir Freper- 
ick Bansury, with his ruthless 
and effective hostility to the 
passage of the sort of Bills that 
keeps the House sitting on 
Fridays. I dare say he would 
have been even funnier on this 
topic had he known that, al- 
most at that moment, the 
Great Obstructor was threat- 
ening, in certain eventualities, 
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to return to the House at the head of a 
platoon of the Coldstream, and put 
down Socialistic legislation wholesale. 

Then followed the congratulations of 
the Party-leaders. The Prime Minister 
led off, and, in proof that he is not too 
utterly cast down, delighted the House 
by informing the Speaker-ELEcT that 
“the Government look to you for Sup- 
port ; the Opposition for Protection.” 

Mr. Macponaup’s speech was, I think, 
mainly intended for the new Members 
of his own party, whom he assured that 
they might safely take the SpEaker- 
ELEcT “on trust,” since their confidence 
would soon be based upon knowledge. 

Mr. AsquirH being ill, it fell to Mr. 
Lioyp GrorcE to convey the 
congratulations of the Liberals ; 
and Mr. T. P. O'Connor added 
his benediction as Father of the 
House, excusing the brevity of 
his speech by saying that he 
understood the Prime MinisTER 
was “ anxious to disappear ”"— 
a pause for the Opposition 
laughter duly following—“ to 
catch a train.” 

Wednesday, January 9th.— 
While the Commons were wait- 
ing to be summoned to the 
Lords to hear the Royal ap- 
proval of Mr. WuirLey as 
Speaker, a Labour Member be- 
guiled the interval by whistling 
a few bars of ‘The Red Flag.” 
From Mr. Ramsay Macpon- 
ALD'’s expression during this 
performance I gather that his 
taste in music is deplorably 
old-fashioned. 

On returning from the Lords 
the SPEAKER made the custom- 
ary announcement that he had 
claimed all the ancient rights 
and privileges of the Commons, 
and had requested that “the 
most favourable construction 
be placed upon all your proceed- 
ings.” This claim and petition His 
Masesty, by the mouth of the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, had been pleased to grant. 

Mr. Jack JONES was no doubt glad 
to hear this, but was not prepared on 
his part to put the most favourable 
construction on the proceedings of the 
Peers. On the contrary, he complained 
to the Speaker that “we have been 
deeply insulted this afternoon.” He 
did not succeed in making clear to the 
House what the insult was. Even Mr. 
Krrkwoop, who is usually as quick to 
take offence as most men, did not seem 
to know the nature of the crime. But 
later information is to the effect that 
Mr. Jones's complaint was that only a 
handful of Peers thought it necessary 
to attend the brief and formal ceremony 





this afternoon. They might urge in 
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extenuation that a large number of the 
faithful Commons, including more than 
half the Labour Party, had displayed 
a similar insouciance. But I infer from 
Mr. Jones's indignation that in his view 
the whole seven hundred of them, robes 
and coronets complete, should have 
been in attendance. I wonder if he 
will be equally anxious for their presence 
when a Labour Government's Bills are 
before the Upper Chamber ? 

This was the first day on which Mem- 
bers could take the oath. The rush to 
do so—no fewer than 470 out of the 615 
completed the process during the day— 
was no doubt due to their desire to 





qualify themselves at the earliest pos- 
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“UP, COLDSTREAM, AND AT °EM!” 


Sm Freperick Bansury. 


sible moment to perform their legislative 
duties. I put aside as unworthy the 
cynical suggestion that, as Parliamen- 
tary salaries are calculated from the day 
that Members take the oath, they were 
merely “signing on” in order to get on 
the pay-roll and haveanother £1 1s. 10d. 
—if this were not Leap Year it would 
be £1 1s, 1ld.—to draw when the 
quarterly cheque comes along. 








Our Candid Advertisers. 
“Young Lady seeks situation as companion 


help, fond of children, good needlewoman, 
knitter and crochety.”—Local Paper, 





From a law report :— 
_“Her husband was @ vegetarian and sub- 
sided largely on fruit.”— Evening Paper. 
Even meat-eaters sometimes experience 





“that sinking feeling.” 
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FISTICUFFS OF THE FUTURE, 


More and more our pugilists are 
realising that the pen is mightier than 
the fist—that the portable typewriter 
is more likely to rattle an opponent 
than the iron knuckles in the padded 
glove. They are developing into authors, 
Nay, more, they are becoming Journal- 
ists with a Punch, and give Messages 
to the People. Soon we shall see their 
weekly sermon in leaded type every 
Sunday morning, concluding with the 
magie words (penned by that deferential 
hireling, the Editor): Another Striking 
Article From Pompadour Wiils’s Pen 
Next Week. 


For boxers nowadays not! 
only sign their articles, but | 
write them. Mr. Dempsey has | 
been enthralling the readers of | 
an intellectual weekly with the | 
story of his life from the time | 


he was a barber and caressed 
gents’ chins for a nickel, to the 
present, when he caresses gents’ 


\ Another notable bruiser has 
f 


and the Italian poets. 


sons by post. 

What has the future in store 
for the Big Fight? Let us tum 
over the files and see. 


Jan. 3rd, 1944 :-— 

‘*As indicated in our Stop 
Press columns yesterday, the 
protracted exchange of wire- 
less between Prattling Pugsby 
and Knib Jakes resulted, last 


: $$$ 
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chins for untold gold, wears a | 
monocle between whiles and | 
+, travelsasroyalty used to travel. | 


written a book full of. learned | 
references to Greek mythology | 
Yet | 


another conducts boxing les- | 


From The Daily Boom ot | 


night, in an overwhelming Vie- | 


tory for Knib, the Prattler being 

knocked out by a swinging 

sentence, every word of which 
ran to four or more syllables. 

“Knib fought by typewriter from his 
training-quarters, ‘ Ye Olde Inke Bottel,’ 
on the upper reaches of the Thames, and 
is of the opinion that the quiet of his 
charming sylvan surroundings @id much 
toencourage hismuse. Prattling Pugsby 
wrote out his punches from his Fleet 
Street office, the scene of so many of his 
victories of wind over metre. For the 
convenience of the millions of our read- 
ers anxious for the latest details of the 
battle, a fleet of Daily Boom aeroplanes 
showed the result of each round by 
means of illuminated smoke in the sky, 
and the comments of our own lady box- 
ing expert, ‘The Towel Flapper,’ were 
thrown on the face of the full moon by 
the special Daily Boom two-million- 


candle-power cinematograph. The fol- 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC. 
IV.—Pupry anp I, 


I MET a Man as I went walking ; 
We got talking, 
Man and I, 
“Where are you going to, Man?” T said. 
(I said to the Man as he went by.) 
“Down to the village to get some bread. 
Will you come with me?” “No, not I.” 


I met a Horse as I went walking; 
We got talking, 
Horse and [. 

“ Where are you going to, Horse, to-day?” 
(I said to the Horse as he went by.) 
“Down to the village to get some hay. 

Will you come with me?” “No, not I.” 











I met a Woman as I went walking; 
We got talking, 
Woman and I. 
“Where are you going to, Woman, so 
early ?” 
(I said to the Woman as she went by.) 
Down to the village to get some barley. 
Will you come with me?” “No, not I." 





I met four Rabbits as I went walking; 
We got talking, 
Rabbits and I. 
“ Where are you going in your brown fur 
coats ?” i 
(I said to the Rabbits as they went by.) | 
| 





* Down to the village to get some oats. 
Will you come with us?” “ No, not 1.” 


I met a Puppy as I went walking; 
We got talking, 
Puppy and I. 
“Where are you going this nice fine 
day ?” 
(I said to the Puppy as he went by.) 
“ Up in the hills to roll and play.” 
“T'll come with you, Puppy!” said [. a 
A. A. M. B, 
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Zealous Opponent. 
THAT BEARD O’ YOURN. 


“ERE, DOAN’T 'E 








LEAN FORWARD ZO MUCH, GAFFER. 
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YE MOIGHT BE 


lowing are the details of this historic | column of Lovat Fraser which fairly 


battle of words :— 

“Knib loosed a couple of Greek quo- 
tations, which staggered the Prattler for 
a moment, but the latter evoked loud 
cheers and cries of ‘Well scribbled !’ 
by launching an upper-cutting rejoinder 
consisting of a technical report of the 
Medical Conference, which landed fairly 
on his opponent’s night ear and appeared 
to daze him. At this stage he seemed 
to be suffering from a touch of writer's 
cramp and sparred gently for time. 
Knib then scored by sending over a brace 
of CHESTERTON paradoxes and a flaming 
jab of Jack Jones invective. Then for 
a period there was a languid interchange 
of WILDE epigrams, but with no appar- 
ent advantage to either contestant. 

“During the interval the Prattler re- 
freshed himself with a few stanzas of 
Omar while his seconds wiped his inky 
fingers with a sponge. Knib seemed 
the more distressed of the two, and 
feebly waved away a second who com- 
menced to read a Shavian preface to 
him. 

“The Prattler seized his pen at the 
stroke of the gong, jabbed the paper 
viciously for thirty minutes and, to the 
delight of his supporters, produced a 


| graphs. 


bristled with dangerous italics. Knib 
retaliated with an awkward slab of vers 
libre, which his opponent only avoided 
by clever work with his feet. Knib 
seemed full of life at this juncture and 
rattled the Fleet Street man with a 
jarring succession of Dean INGE para- 
He followed up this advan- 
tage with an original sonnet, but was 
cautioned by the referee for ending a 
sentence with a preposition. Pugsby 
countered heavily with a rare poem by 
Dr. Bripers, but Knib then drew sweat 
by a series of two-handed punches on 
his typewriter in his best style of orig- 
inal satire, quoting three X-Ray special- 
ists and a bonesetter. 

“The Prattler replied hotly with the 
prospectus of his aluminium faetory and 
a detailed list of his mascots. To criti- 
al observers, however, it was apparent 
that he was weakening. He split two 
infinitives in succession, and at times 
his handwriting was shaky. There were 
loud demands from the audienee that his 
seconds should throw in the blotting- 
pad, but the game boxer shook his head 
and took a firmer grip of his fountain- 

n. 

‘The Knib was now full of beans and 
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MOVIN’ ALL ZOARTS O’ THINGS BE’OIND 








scored three dots on the eye of his op- | 
ponent with a spasm of H. G. WELLS. | 
It was plain that the end was not far 
off. The Prattler, who was now wearing 
a wet towel on his brow, was stumbling 
over a Bedtime Story when the Knib | 
flashed across with a sharp Sirwe.t, | 
which shook his opponent severely. | 
Flushed with success, he then sent) 
across a staggering quotation from 
Henry James, and, before the Prattler 
could rally, his opponent was on him 
with a knock-out treatise on Pragma- | 
tism. The Prattler found the mat and | 
took the count. 

After receiving the congratulations 
of his supporters, Kmb, who appeared 
as fresh as ever, sat down and dictated 
his ‘How I Won’ article, which will 
be found on pages 8, 12 and 16.’ 








“Tord Curzon, the Foreign Minister, will 
celebrate his sixty-fifth birthday on Friday by 
entertaining the officials and messengers © 
the Foreign Office to dinner at the Cheshire 
Cheese, in Fleet Street, which their a 
poraries (sic) frequented in the latter part © 
the eighteenth century.”—Daily Paper. 
How his Lordship will enjoy his 
veteran guests’ reminiscences of the 
days “when George in pudding-time 
came in”! 
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THE LAMBS AND THE ANCLER. 


Waite the year is sleeping yet, 
Ere a bud beguiles the sallow, 
And the badger in his sett 
Dozes on his Autumn tallow; 
Though the morn is shrewd and surly, 
Hark! I hear, a-nigh their dams, 
In the cotes the little early 
January lambs. 


And I say the watch is done 

(Very nearly done) this minute ; 
Spring, I venture, has begun— 

Here's a fold and lambs are in it ; 
Lambs! What though the sky’s still 

arching 

Glumly o'er a world of stone, 

Surely Winter’s beat and marching ? 
Lambs are April's own. 


Surely grass must soon grow green ? 
Don’t those whickering maas declare 
it ? 
And a martin might be seen 
Very shortly now—I swear it ; 
Swiftly are the moments ticking, 
Soon 's a time of meads and rills, 
Soon will Proserpine run picking 
Upland daffodils. 
Have you seen your rods of late ? 
Better put ‘em up and try ‘em. 
Flies? I'd not procrastinate, 
Better hurry up and buy ’em. 
Gracious, here’s a pulse unsteady ! 
Better write at once to Town 
Or he'll hatch before you're ready 
He, the first March Brown. 
Is the season sleeping yet ? 
Ne’er a nesting daw doth chatter ; 
But here's pulse with Spring a-fret, 
Here’s a heart goes pitter-patter ; 
Things are pressing, things are urgent 
All at once since, next their dams, 
I have heard 'em, small, resurgent, 
January lambs. 








A FORWARD STRIDE IN SCIENCE. 

Bobbie and I are frightfully excited 
about it. 

We always used to wonder what they 
were for, and how they made them so 
sharp, and got them right in the middle ; 
and now it appears, from an advertise- 
ment I saw the other day, that they 
needn't have been there at all. Bobbie 
saddens when he thinks how many of 
his balloons have died of them; and I 
wonder how many new valves we might 
have bought with the pennies that have 
gone in replacements. 

Because when you bang a balloon up 
to the ceiling it’s certain to hit one of 
them one day and go off with a pop or 
collapse reluctantly, like one of those 
expiring pigs. I gather that Jenkins 
too is pleased about the idea of doing 
without them, because they used to 
tear his duster, and a round smooth 
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Club Bore. © WERE YOU HERE WHEN 
SHARK?” 
Sufferer. “1 was.” 


Club Bore. “ You REMEMBER THE SEQUEL? 


Sufferer. “I po, I Lost MY TRALN.” 
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surface is much easier to clean. But, 
owing to the traditional dignity of his 
profession, the depth of his feelings is, 
of course, difficult to plumb. 

Anyway Bobbie and I are agreed that 
a great industrial advance has been 
achieved which will contribute enor- 
mously to the pleasures of the nursery ; 
and even if in our joy we are tempted to 
forget the sad case of balloon-makers, 


threatened with imminent ruin, we must 
try to comfort ourselves with the reflee- 
tion that no really efficient business man 
should be brought down by neglecting 
to foresee a discovery like this. 

The extraordinary thing, to my mind 
and Bobbie's, is that it should have 
taken all these years for to find 
out how to make slectrie- bull without 
those funny little spikes at the top. 
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THE SECRET. 


Avrnover not in the running for any 
of the prizes that await those who 
claim to enjoy political prescience, I 
have made a discovery such as might 
easily escape the observation of your 
statesman of genius, wherever he is, 
and provide its enunciator with a re- 
putation for far-sighted sagacity second 
to none. 

Let me tell you. 

But not just yet. 

I want first to have the plea- | 
sure of saying a few words on | 


anothertheme; I want tosound 
the praises of those marvellous 
brothers known tothe frequent- 
ers of the Cirque Medrano on 
Montmartre, in Paris, as Les 
FRATELLINI, the three clowns. | 
What the names of the Frater- 
Lint are I have no idea. I dis- 
tinguish them, when I visit their 
abode of mirth—as I did again 
the other day—not by name, 
but by appearance: the brisk 
and masterful one, with the 
clown’s classical white face, 
touched with black and red, and 
the stiff short hair, and the firm 
legs in white stocking; the mild 
diffident one, with the eyeglass 
and the top-hat, who is rarely 
a match for the other and suf- 
fers accordingly ; and the dazed | 
one,with theclothes stolen from 
a scarecrow, and long hair and | 
a nose inflamed and enlarged | 
by potations, who is often the | 
dupe of both his brethren (al- | 
though he has been known to 

laugh last), and who would be a 

millionaire if he could exchange 

for ha’pence all the kicks he has 

received from his kinsmen’s | 
feet. How these glorious buf- 

foons fard themselves—make | 
themselves up—you may read 





in the new issue of that aston- YOU RE 


ishing medley of information, 
moreinteresting thananynovel. 
the Agenda des Galeries Lafayette 
pour 1924, for there they confess. | 
don’t know which of the three held the 
pen, but he can turn a phrase no less 


neatly than a somersault: “Dans sa | 


loge, tout en grimant son visage, le 
clown se retrouve dans l'atmosphére 
du Cirque . . . En méme temps que sa 
figure, il farde son ame.” 

Well, the Frarentint, with their souls 
properly farded, are an irresistible in- 
stitution at the Medrano, and have been 
$o ever since I can remember it. They 
never grow any older, never any less 
supple and gymnastic ; they never fail 
to keep the place in a roar; they never 
seamp their work, and they never omit 









to keep in touch—for they are musicians 
too and play strange instruments of 
their own devising—with the latest 
tunes. Whatever else may be in the 
bill—and the Medrano likes sensations 
—the turn of the Frateturmi, about 
half-way through the second half, is 
the most eagerly awaited. 

These little circus farces, which sug- 
gest the spontaneity of a charade, are, 
I imagine, the result of very careful 





IVARI, 








up—the substitution of a real man for 
a puppet. We began with the first 
FRATELLINO receiving a gift from a dead 


second FRATELLINO at last ventured to 
open it, when up sprang a full-sized 
Jack-in-the-Box on springs and the 
appropriate panie set in. Later, into 
an empty ring sauntered the dissipated 
one, with his nose like a lantern and all 
his rags a-flutter, and a bottle in his 





preparation and rehearsal. And since 


i ENC Y 
| | \ 


Mother (showing child her infant sister). “So, you srr 


NOT MOTHER’S ONLY LITTLE GIRL Now.” 


Child (observing its diminutive size). “No; p—put I am 
VERY NEARLY, AREN'T I, Mummy?” 


hand. Lurching towards the casket 
———T he _ released the spring and 
received the shock of his life, 
which a thousand Parisians 
bit | relished, and at least ene Eng- 
lishman. Then, of course, how 
natural for him to take the place 
of the Jack-in-the-Box, and on 
the return of his brothers give 


FRATELLINI 
with infinite fancy. How often 
have I started forthafter dinner 
to witness this and that more 
pretentious programme and 


~ {nonsensical company ! 

The FraTeLLii—— 

“But what,” you ask im- 
patiently, “is the wonderful 
political secret which you made 
all that fuss about at the be- 
ginning of this article?” Well, 
it is this. I have discovered 
that the real reason of any 
French soreness with England, 
such as one gets a hint of now 
and then in the French Press, 


thing trivial like that, but was 
really caused by Mr. C. B. 
2, |Cocnran, the London theatri- 
cal manager, who will never be 
forgiven by any Frenchman, 








ithey so often involve a sequence of 
| two similar calamities, they differ from 
| ordinary dramatic sketches not only in 
| being performed for the audience, but 
in & sense with the audience, for the 
audience is also in the plot. It first 
knows what is going to happen and 
then sees it’ happen, and its impact on 
the butt—a trebie joy. These Frare.- 
LINI dramas are in the nature of con- 
spiracies, and we all take part. Every 
circus keeps clowns to do something of 
the kind, but: none carries them off with 
such an air as these grotesque brothers 
orshowssuch fertility of comicinvention. 





The other night that excellent motif 
for a knockabout drama again cropped 


from M. Porxcarté downwards, 
or any French woman, or any French 
child, for luring the FrareELLini away 
from Montmartre and their native saw- 
dust arena to the Pavilion, and putting 
them on an alien stage in a revue, with 
almost nothing to do when they got 


idle for several months, with the result 
that the Cirque Medrano was the home 
of lamentation and Montmartre a waste. 

That is what the French cannot for- 
get or forgive ; and I sympathise with 
them. E. V. L. 


4s 








At Troy-super-Mare. 
“The animal was being driven along King’s 
Road, and it contained three passengers.” 
Brighton Paper. 














them the shock of their lives | 
too! The groundwork of all | 
such elaborate jokes as these is, | 
I suppose, the same, but the | 
elaborate them | 


finished up in their mnocent | 


there, and, finally, for keeping them thus | 


a 


| 


uncle—a great mysterious casket. The | 


| 


has not, as most people have | 
supposed, the least connection | 
with Germany, or reparations, | 
or Mr. Luoyp Groree, or any- | 
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Curt of the velvet nose, O small but obstreperous stripling ! 
Thou whose diminutive hooves pine for the populous 
veldt, 
Covered once with a coat all tawny (according to Krpxina), 
Now with protective intent multistriated of pelt. 


What ill-omened gust of circumstance blew thee hither 
To skies of lead in a grey jungle of rain-battered bricks, 
Where round thy paddock bucolics foregather and ogle and 
blither, 
Ply thee with futile nuts, poke thee with pestilent sticks? 


Surely a sigh must escape the bosom, no matter how brassy, 
Thus to behold thee pent, that once on the wings of the 
wind 
Spurned the unlimited waste in the wake of thy parent 
(alas! he ; 
Fell to the hunter’s gun, leaving thee helpless behind) ! 





| 
Here the reverberant plain rings not with ostrich and eland; 
| Blesbok, bontebok, gnu, sassaby—sable and roan— _ 
| Troop not at dusk to the pools or start from their browsing 
to wheel and, 
Taking their time from the left, vanish to regions un- 


| 
known. 


| Large is thine eye and melting, and my bosom were melted 
instanter, 9 
Thinking of all thou ‘lt miss as the years of captivity 
_ pass; 
Never to sweep up wind in a wild glad gallop or canter 
Over the jocund plain, seeking the juiciest grass. 


Only the thought recurs that, extolling this excellent 
freedom, 
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The Victim (indignantly). “TryisG TO BE FUNNY, AIN’r YER? How po YER reckon I'M GOIN’ TER GET ME FEET ON THAT?” 


LINES TO A LITTLE ZEBRA. 








Sentimental souls mostly commit the mistake 














Of quite overlooking the troubles that, howsoever you heed 
‘em, 
Fetter the feet of the free, follow in Liberty's wake. 


There where the high bush veldt rolls North to the rolling 
Zambesi 
Leopards lurked in the grass eager to carry thee off ; 
Deep in desirable pools huge crocodiles waited to seize ’ee; 
Nightly thou shakedst with fright at the lion's rever- 
berant cough. 


Flies with their murderous sting and parasites nameless 
but awful 
Harried the wandering herds; black men pursued them 
with spears ; 
Pythons suspended from trees had deemed thee a suceulent 
mawftul ; 
Seasons of famine and drought threatened the length of 
thy years. 


Here in thy pen well-appointed no enemies wait to con- 
found thee ; 
Milk in a bottle is thine, hay in incredible piles ; 
Keeper is kindly though stern; thy kinsfolk are gathered 
around thee ; 
Man but pursues thee with buns, shoots thee with amiable 
smiles, 


Therefore, my blithest of babes, kick and wax fat and be 
merry ; : 
Also stop chewing my coat; though threadbare it has to 
suffice 
One who, a captive like thee of Cireumstance, isn’t so very 
Wretched nor ponders too much Fate and her frivolous 
dice. ALGOL. 























































ENFANTS TERRIBLES. 


“Can't possibly lunch with you to- 
day,” he said as 1 came in. 

‘Busy, of course,” I replied ironically. 
“You City men! | expect to find you 
hard at work, and here you are with 
your desk cove red with photographs 
of your nephews and nieces. Must be 
twenty at Jeast. You seem a pretty 
wholesale uncle.” 

He glanced at the pictorial kinder- 
garten on his table. “ No relations of 
mine,” he protested. 

Curiosity banished good manners. 

“ But you never told me you ran an 
| orphanage—or is it a baby farm?” 
| Look here,” he replied, His face 
| wore that expression which the Ancient 
Mariner must have exhibited when he 
jeopardised the wedding. He was warm- 
ing up for a confession. ‘ You never 
knew how I lived, did you?” 

“No; but if these are part of it,’’ I 
said, running my hand through the pile, 
“] should like to.” 

He picked out a portrait of a prodigy 
in a lace creation, held together by a 
gigantic sash. One leg was bent in a 
gymnastic evolution, caused by a fierce 
infantiledesire todevourits toe. “That,” 
he said, “is Lord Aloysius Clarenceux.” 

I recalled the fellow. Few youths 
in Debrett are more richly gilded. He 
| owns three seats; one in Berkeley 

Square, one in the country, and one 
in the stalls of whichever theatre the 
| loveliest chorus-girl in London conde- 
scends to adorn, 

“You see this child in its birthday 
| dress?” A chubby infant was sprawl- 
| ing on a hearth-rug, crowing with de- 
| light in the face of a sleepy and resentful 
pug. “Thatis Miss Ermyntrude Fitz- 
cholmondely.” 

Her furs are a byword even at the 
Hilarity. Two peers of the realm, so 
it is said, have taken to Mah-Jongg to 
drown the memory of her bauteur. 

“This,” said my friend, as he produced 
a grave infant, its eyes fixed on infinity, 
its thumb enveloped in a rose-bud 
mouth, the whole a picture of the 
earliest stages of philosophic doubt— 
“this is Mr. Sigismund Binkthwaite- 
Jones; an early photograph.” 

A vision of the rising young politician 
about to woo a new and critical con- 
stituency rose before me; Binkthwaite- 
Jones, whose views on Tariffs are laid 
down daily in The Morning Post with 
an emphasis that galvanises the break- 
fast-table of thousands. 

“Here"—he produced a Grintine 
Gispons cherub, cabinet size, bathing 
a gollywog, his face crinkled into a 
smile that would make the fortunes of 
py og food—* you may have heard 
of Mr. Hannibal Gayne.” 
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Who, indeed, has not ? Does not his 
melancholy smile fill the pit to over- 
flowing? Are not his trousers the last 
word in the art of Savile Row ? 

“This,” he said, “ is Mr, Hannibal 
Gayne,aged 14 months.” And the infant 
he showed did not even wear trousers. 

“That "—he swept the pile of por 
traits into a drawer—“ is how I make a 
living,” 

“] see,” I said, * Early portraits of 
celebrities—you collect these photo- 
graphs, and when the originals arrive 
at fame you sell them to the weeklies.” 

“Something far subtler than that,” 
he replied. 

“You cannot mean to tell me that 
you sellthem to the proprietors of patent 
foods?" I gasped, ‘ You surely don't 
mean to put Miss Fitzcholmondely on 
the hoardings as a Giganto Baby? You 
aren't really going to ascribe Claren- 
ceux's smile to daily doses of Popple's 
Pepsin Powder for Infants ?”’ 

“If 1 were to publish these photo- 
graphs,” he said, “ my livelihood would 
be gone. I am a blackmailer de lure. 
Do you think Clarenceux is proud of 
himself as a juvenile contortionist ? 
Don’t you suppose the beauty chorus 
would make his life a burden to him if 
that portrait ever came to light ? 

“He is just about to be engaged, | 
hear, to that tall girl in the front row. 
This is my chance. He will receive a 
polite note and a reminder of the photo- 
graph, which no doubt he will recollect 
with familiar loathing. And if he wants 
to keep it out of the papers he will send 
me fifty pounds, and | shall send him 
the photograph, 1 shall give him good 
references, because I have done business 


is supposed to be angling for young 
Judgrove, the millionaire pillmaker's 
son. Could his affection survive the 
sight of the fair Ermyntrude wallowing 
on a hearth-rug? Could her queenly 
dignity stand the shock? Rather a 
hundred times will she send me twenty- 
five pounds—ladies half-price—for the 
embarrassing portrait. 

“ Young Binkthwaite- Jones, again. 
If I were to sell this photograph to 
the Liberal agent it would cost him 
the election. Imagine this portrait, 
with the legend underneath it—‘ Bink- 
thwaite-Jones trying to solve the Tariff 
question.’ Or picture Hannibal Gayne 
without trousers. Why, if this photo- 
graph were published in half-a-dozen 
papers he would be playing to half-a- 
crown. 

A maid entered with a letter. He 
read it and threw it across to me. 

“Colonel Sir Hotspur Damierize, 99th 
Hussars, agrees to pay fifty guineas for 
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the portrait of himself at the age of 





. 2 lecome the very 
with half the famous people in London. | ; 


cto. - ; i but I looked for a better response from 
“Take Miss Kitzcholmondely. She} ~ 
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two in a starched linen petticoat astride 
a rocking-horse, but at the same time 
he wishes to express the opinion that 
of all the-——” 

“T get a deal of that,” he said; “ but 
there are drawbacks in every profes. 
§10n, 


THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT, 


[1 wish the word ‘super’ could be abolished 
by law for at least ten years.’’—Sir Henny 
Hapow. } 


Tuouan, to my shame, I habitually 








use such expressions as ‘It's me” for 
“Tt is 1,” 1 regarded the recent notable | 
protest of the Vice-CHANCcELLOR of | 
Sheffield University against the current | 
misuses of the English tongue as one of | 
the most courageous and inspiring pro- 
nouncements of our time. Especially 
the sentence quoted above fills me with | 
a holy enthusiasm. Ardently would 1 | 
work for a league for the promotion 
of legislation to suppress that detest. | 
able word “super.” Any political party 
which will inelude such a proposal in | 
its programme will command my un. | 
swerving support in all things, 

I knew that one effect of such a 
measure would be to plunge the Cinema 
world into the profoundest perplexity 
and dismay. But that, above all, was 
what appealed to me. What a joyous 
and elevating experience it would be to 
visit a picture-house which did not | 
offer a super-attraction in the form ol 
the super-production of a super-film, 
characterised by super-photography, 
with a super-star filling the super-réle 
of the super-hero, and so on, 

Not easily, I felt, would the Movies 


he persuaded 10 8i 


icrifice what has be- 
breath of their life; 


the Press, with its higher sense of 
academic fitness. Judge then of my 
horror at seeing, in my local weekly 
paper, acommentonpir Henny Havow's 
views, with this heading: 


Tur Supgr-Purist. 


CALEDONIAN MADRICAL. 
Wen with Maid Margit on the lea, 
Gin I wad pu’ for her sweet floo’rs, 
She'd ery, “ Ah, haud yer hand, let he; 


Sweet Nature’s art is mair nor oors; | 


They're bonnier there whaur she dis- 
plays 

The colours as she likes tae choose ’em 
Than they wad be in cheeny vaise, 

Or even in my bonny bosom.” 
When with my guidwife in the toon 

(An’ Margit is the name they ca’ her), 
She stops afore some braw new goon 

An’ covetous wee thochts befa’ her, 
I ery, * Look ye what bonny hair 

The model has, an’ hoo fine-skinned O! 
The shopman’s art is wondrous rare ; 
Juist let it bide there in the window.” 


| 
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| hunting is at the bottom of most of the dozen essays of 
| Books Ww 


| Lester Pearson has encountered all the more modest and 
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Driver (rounding a corner on two wheels). “You pips’t KNow I COULD DRIVER A CAR, DID YOU, OLD MAN?” 
| 
; 


“Old Man” (ageing rapidly), oN N NO Can you?” 


. 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue pleasant and innocent pursuit of secondhand-book- 
Black or Red (Macminnan), and Mr, Epmunp 
amusing variants of the sport except hunting with a pack 

& form of entertainment which I can personally recommend 
to parents of young bibliophiles, Short of this, he seems 
to have savoured every mode of approach to the book 
dealers of New York and of several European capitals; 
and his stories of their personnel and possessions are full. of 
gusto. “ The Literary Hoax” contains an intimate account 
of the “ Fortsas” Catalogue of 1840, which allured on a wild- 
goose chase to a remote Belgian village the most ardent 
collectors of its day. And “An American Eecentric,” the 
popes least open to the charge of dilettantism which might 
% brought against some of the rest, sheds grateful new 
light on Timorny Dexter, « New England profiteer of the 
eighteenth century. Timoruy is chiefly noted for having 
provided the second edition of a more or less unpunctuated 
original pamphlet with a whole paragraph of assorted 
stops, so that his readers might “ peper and solt’’ his per- 
lods as they pleased. But all his traits are, in his own 
words, “ Drole A Nouf"; and so is his portrait—one of the 
best of the book's five-and-thirty excellent reproductions 
of rare or forgotten prints. 

In these deracinated days it is pleasant to find a novel 
Which tells you how to be happy though homeless ; and this 
The House Made with Hands (Arrowsmith) does, though 
the grand secret is not arrived at until the last page but one, 
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and nothing will induce me to give it away here, I will go | 
80 far as to hint that Jonathan has an inkling of it all along; | 
that it is finally revealed, in a Pauline flash, to Barbara and | 
that the hope of discovering it lured me through four-and.- 
thirty years of Barbara's uneventful life—the pot-bound 
existence (if I may so horticulturally express myself) of a 
petted, neglected, younger daughter in a rich, gifted and | 
leisurely pre-war family. An old house overtaken, but not 

spoilt, by London suburbs is the scene of the story. It offers | 
to Barbara and Barbara's beautiful mother, to her scholarly | 
father and to Lawrence, Lily and Jonathan, that visible ex- | 
tension of their personalities which feudal magnates find in 
hereditary estates. To the visionary Barbara the house is 
the family, and consequently the better half of her own soul ; 
and it takes the Great War to disillusionize her. [ congratu- 
late Barbara's anonymous creator—for this is a nameless 
and, I think, a first novel—-on her delicate, if somewhat 
diffuse, rendering of this long dream and its disintegration, 
and on her austere evasion of a makeshift “ happy ending.” 





From the dedieation of The Hare of Heaven (Me unos) 
I am relieved to learn that when Mrs, Leonora Eyres is 
older and problems of the spirit have ceased to interest her 
she proposes to write a book of “ happy fragrances,” By 
then I trust she will have grown out of this fatal preoceu- 
pation with complexes that has of late affected so many of 
our novelists, and may possibly present us with a male pro- 
tagonist more congenial to old-fashioned readers than Adair 
Rillion, To be frank, this unfortunate young man made me 
feel seriously unwell, So thorough a sensual coward has 
seldom been presented in a novel. Even Hilary, the too 
generous heroine, is forced to admit that his mind wants 
cleaning up. There are “ all sorts of horrible little appendices 
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| second charge delivered 
| point-blank at his fore- 


| who has been practis- 


| at the inquest on his 
| assailant, but for five- 


| plausibility. The Bravo Mystery, which radiated a first-rate 
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in it, full of decayed stuff.” Readers, I suspect, will regard 
with astonishment the havoc he contrives to bring about, 
for it seems hardly credible that he should have inspired 
not only compassion but love in so many fe ninine breasts. 
Having said this, let me add that Mrs. EyiEs compels re- 
spect by her courage. She is not going to be deterred from 
dealing with any subject on account of its unpleasantness, 
nor does she seek timidly to confine herself within the 
circle of personal knowledge. She even plunges into a 
sentence of Latin—pro imperium Babylonieni mori is its 
remarkable conclusion. None the less, when she attempts 
the idyll of which she speaks, I for one shall open the book 
with pleasurable anticipation. 


I found The Bravo Mystery and other Cases (LANE) much 








more interesting than I anticipated when I took it up. 








Horace was recently dismissed by a reviewer in The 
Spectator as destitute of the true poetic quality. Punch, 


however, undismayed by this censure, adheres to the view | 


of the great majority of critics. Though Horace lacked 
the fire and passion of Carunius and the golden musie 
of Vira, to deny the name of poet to the author of 
the Regulus Ode—to mention no others—seems to him 
inexplicable. So he gives a cordial welcome to Mr. G, H. 
Hatuam's charming little volume, Horace at Tibur and the 
Sabine Farm (Harrow School Bookshop: J. l’. Moork). It 
has grown out of a lecture, one of a series illustrative of the 
Classics, given under the auspices of the Roman and the 
Hellenic Societies, for the purpose of attracting boys and 


a 


| 


1 
| 
} 


| 


girls in secondary schools, to whom Latin and Greek have | 


hitherto been a sealed book. 
ripe scholarship but intimate local knowledge to his task. 





Certainly if I had, as a 
conscientious reviewer, 
to pass judgment on the 
story told by Major 
Murray in regard to 
his encounter with Ro- 
BERTS, the infatuated 
moneylender, in “ The 
Northumberland Street 
Tragedy,” considered as 
fiction, I should have 
felt bound to observe 
that such things don’t | 
happen. An unarmed 
man who has a pistol 
pressed on to his neck 
(and fired by a person 


ing marksmanship for 
some weeks), and a 


head, does not subse- 
quently overwhelm his 
antagonist with a mere 
pair of tongs, jumpfrom 
a first-floor window into 
an area, and live, not 
merely to give evidence 


Ripine Hoop’ s, 


The Author (coldly). “WELL, you 
AUDIENCE WILL.” 


The Wolf. 


and-forty years after- 
wards. Yet there is no 
reason to doubt a single 








AT AN AMATEUR PAN’ 


The Wolf (to the Author), “I say, THAT’S A TEDIOUS LONG SPEECH OF RED 
COULDN'T YoU cUT IT DowN?” 


“YES, BUT THEY WON’T HAVE TO LISTEN T) IT IN THIS POSITION.” 


For over thirty-five 
years he has known §, 


Franciscan monastery 
built over the site of 
Horace’s villa, 


with its beautiful photo- 
graphs forms a worthy 
act of homage to “the 
careless bard 
man need.” For thus 
Horace is happily and 
truly described in the 


late Mr. Mepp, of Har- 


Souls which forms the 





LAM’S discourse. 


Stra y Recollections 
(ARNOLD) are very plea- 
sant to read at one’s 
leisure. Major-General 
TOMIME REHEARSAL. Sir C. BE. CaLiwett, 


; moment of his life since 
MAY NOT APPRECIATE IT, BUT THI 


in1871,andinthecourse 








item of the story, which is retold by Sir Jonx Har with 
no particular art, and therefore, perhaps, with a greater 


thrill from Balham through the whole of England in the 
seventies, is a squalid enough story, interesting mainly 
because unsolved. Who murdered Mr. Cuartes Bravo 
the not very attractive barrister? Mrs. Bravo for her 
elderly lover's beaux yeux, or Mrs. Cox, her companion 
because she feared to lose her place? Or did he take poison 
himself? There is no sure reply; but it is not bad sport 
(I hope this is not too callous) balancing the pros and cons 
laid before us. The murder of the Duke of CUMBERLAND’s 
valet, the crooked running of the First Gentleman of Europe's 
horses at Newmarket, and a duel, which was little else 
than a contrived murder, between two French journalists— 
these are the “other cases.” Sir Jonn Hat's witnesses 
—— ser we caongen opinions, not being content with 

y stating them. But he examines them fairly and 





concisely enough. 





lof ithasacquired various 


prejudices, which he has set forth without violence, except, | 
He may, however, | 


perhaps, when he speaks of politicians. 


Mr. Hatiam brings not only | 


Antonio —the ruined | 


It is | 
a genial and informa. | 
tive little book, wholly | 
free from pedantry, and | 


preface to, and sets the | 
keynote of, Mr. Hat- | 


of hu-} 


fadmirable poem by the | 


row, Balliol and All} 


K.C.B., has lived every | 


he went to Haileybury | 


be excused for being more angry than reasonable when his | 
thoughts are turned on people who, during the War, made | 
themselves ridiculous by interfering in matters of which | 
they knew little or nothing. Whether he is writing of the | 


Boer Wars, of India, of the Staff College, of the Intelligence | 


Department (1887-1892), or the War Office (1903-1907), he 
is always a shrewd and amusing companion. He does not 


follow the common practice of stuffing his reminiscences | 


with anecdotes, but those which he does tell are diverting 
enough. I like especially the tale of the Federal leader, 
General Sepcewick, who, when asked why he kept an 
abnormally thick-headed officer on his staff, replied, “] 
find him uncommon useful. 
know if the other fellow will get me; so I just give it to — 
to read. If he can make out what it is I want, anybody 


If I write out an order I never 


can.” I find this a most encouraging story; there must 


still be hope for all of us. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


WE understand that there is no truth 
intherumourthat Mr. Jack Jongs, M.P., 
is to be raised to the Peerage with the 
title of Baron Silvertongue. 


From a paragraph in a contemporary 
we gather that ripe loganberries have 
been seen growing in an open garden at 
Paignton. The political significance to 
be gathered from this is that Mr. Ram- 
sty MacponaLp cannot scare logan- 
berries. 


Among new inventions, we read, is 
a child’s suit which grows with the 
wearer. In view of political develop- 
ments it is to be hoped that this device 
will shortly be adapted to men’s hats. 


Mr. Henry Forp has purchased over 





censured. This is a much more humane 
treatment than the old method of con- 
tinually assassinating their leader. 


The Decimal Association makes the 
proposal that we should have a ten- 
penny shilling. This would be an im- 
provement on the present sevenpenny 
ones. 


Men who suffer with indigestion 
have a club of their own in New York. 
This will be good news for the others. 


A correspondent writes to The Daily 
Express asking if any reader could tell 
him how to brew beer. If forthcoming, 
the recipe should be forwarded to our 
brewers. a 


The Corporation having decided to 


A new book entitled Half-hours with 
Insects, written by a well-known entom- 
ologist, is to be published next month. 
But surely in the case of a mosquito 
this is at least twenty-nine minutes too 
long. es 


“ 4 Lloyd George Bust in New York” 
was a recent headline. We feel sure, 
however, that Mr, LLoyp GroreGe would 
be the last to wish his name to be asso- 
ciated with so flagrant an infringement 
of the “ dry” laws. 

Attention is drawn to the perform- 
ance at a music-hall of a Boy Scout, 
who lifts a heavy iron bar with two | 
men swinging from it. Of course this | 


counts every time as the lad’s daily | 


kind action. Bor | 
' 








scrap them, five statues have been re- 


A beautiful specimen of the golden | 





a hundred head of Ayr- 
shire cattle as a founda- 
tion herd for his farm. 
So much forthe rumour 
that he was about to 
place a cheap motor - 
cow on the market. 


“When all else has 
been said and done,”’ 
commences a leader in 
The Observer. Butsure- 
ly with a leader-writer 
all else has never been 
said. 


Someone has discov- | 
ered..that-the Crystal 
Palace can be seen from 
the Strand. Itis only 


~ —~ =o 
“AH, WINTER BATHING! ANOTHER OF THOSE YOUNG HOTHEADS.” 








bittern, which is stated | 
to be a very rare bird | 
in this country, has | 
been shot in Shrop- | 
shire. But for the vigil- | 
ance of our marksmen | 
the country might be | 
overrun by these pests. 


A bronze hand-mir- 
ror, supposed to have ; 
been used by a Celtic | 
lady of fashion at the 
time of the Roman in- 
vasion, has been pre- | 
sented to the British 
Museum. This settles 
the problem, long de, 
bated by antiquarians, 
of how smart Ancient | 








fair to say that others have noticed this 
but didn’t like to draw attention to it. 


A club for women whose husbands 
stay out late at night is suggested by 
a weekly paper. What is the matter 
with the old weapons—the poker or 
the tongs ? my 

The Lord Mayor of MancuEster re- 
gards Wembley Park as an ideal site 
for an exhibition. Something of the 
sort seems to have been at the back of 
the minds of the British Empire Exhi- 
bition promoters. But then, of course, 
what England thinks to-day, Manches- 
ter thinks next year. 


A Bristol man recently walked two 
hundred and twenty miles from Bristol 
to Norwich in order to see a football 
match. A really enthusiastic follower 
of the game wants to know why he 
didn’t run. 


At a conference of the Communist 
Party in Moscow Trorsky was severely 








moved from Brighton. There is just 
the faintest of hopes that this action 
may provide the germ of an idea for 
the Brighter London League. 


After forty-four years’ service the 
head-keeper of the elephant-house at 
the Zoo has retired. During the whole 
of that time he has never mislaid one 
of his charges. 


«“ Whatever is the outcome of the 
Mexican Revolution,” states The Los 
Angeles Gazette, “the position of the 
country in the world will remain un- 
altered.” We sincerely hope so. We 
want no more new atlases. 


~ 
Mr. Maxwewu-Jameson declares that | he 


« jt is everybody's ambition to appear in 
printnowadays.” Exceptourdomestics, 
who still seem to favour crépe-de-chine. 


“ Six feet in his boots ” is part of the 
description of a man wanted by the 
police. Serve him right if he’s caught; 





he should have been content with two. 


Britons satisfied themselves that their | 
woad was on straight. 
* % 
“It is impossible to speak of Mr. 
Sidney Webb without mentioning Mrs. 
Sidney Webb,” says a writer in a con- 
temporary. This is the kind of rash 
assertion that puts us anti-Socialists 
on our mettle. 


Mention is made of a hairdresser who 
trains and rides his own racehorse. | 
This brings us no nearer the hairdresser 
who can cut his own hair. 








A Spreading Disease. 


From the wiceless news-service :— 
“The Ministry of Agriculture state that they 
ave now got the Foot and Mouth Disease in 
hand.” 

“* Margaret Bondfield, M.P., and I worked | 
together in a West End Store,’ writes a‘ Welsh 
novelist. . . . ‘She sold fancy yarns; I sold | 
women’s stockings.’ "Weekly Paper. 
And now they have exchanged jobs. 
He sells fancy yarns, and she has just | 
helped to give the Government socks. | 
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TO OUR MASTER-ELECT. 


(Thoughts on the prospect of Labour's 
house being divided agamst itself.) 
You fear no foe in Liberal armour ; 
Not Asquits,ambling round the field, 
Causes your nerves the least alarm or 
Threatens to shock your virgin 
shield ; 
Nor will the Tories need much braving, 
So you but serve your country’s ends; 
But you will want a deal of saving 
From those you call your friends. 





When on a dove-like note you ’ve stated 
| Your temperate resolve to preach 
| The very doctrines adumbrated 
| By Srantey Batpwry in the Royal 
‘Speech, 
| What will you do if Jack Jones bristles, 
| Or Kirxwoop raises hell and Cain, 
| Or Glasgow's lot goes wild and whistles 
| The Ruddy Flag’s refrain ? 
When “ Labour,” rearing on its back- 
legs, 
Is out to plunge the land in strife, 
And classes you among the blacklegs 
If you defend the nation’s life, 
Will you with folded arms sit numbly, 
Fearful to play a leader's part, 
While—as you murmur, “Et tu, 
Bromiey ” ? — 
They strike at Caesar's heart ? 


“ Fair play" in every other quarter 
Is pledged you; but within your 
walls—- 
Your house of brand-new bricks and 
mortar— 
| The shadow of betrayal falls ; 
| When ceilings sag and tiles are shifted, 
| Trust not to Asqurrn’s finger then ; 
| That awful digit won't be lifted 
To put 'em right again. 


0.5. 








“NOT WANTED.” 


I am not wanted. I mean by the 
police. Of course there are lots of per- 
sons who do want me at one time and 
another. My mother thinks the world 
of me, and even my wife likes to have 
me about when there are new curtains 
to be hung or anything like that. But 
as far as the police are concerned I have 
always been, and I trust I shall always 
remain, one of the Great Unwanted. 

The police themselves have told me 
| that I am not wanted. In fact they 

have told me so no fewer than three 
_ times during the last ten days. That 
| is the real reason why I am making 
| this public statement. © 
| It is, of course, a comforting thing 
| to know that one is not wanted by the 
police; I am not objecting to ‘that. 
| They may call at my house every morn- 
ing if they like and tell me that I am 
not wanted. They will always be wel- 
come. I am a reasonable man, and I 


| 
| 








recognise that the police have few plea- 
sures; their lot is proverbially not a 
happy one. 

A they don’t do it like that. Three 
times during the last ten days they have 
taken me along to the police-station 
and had a good look at me. On each 
occasion they have examined the laun- 
dry-marks on my collar and asked me 
where I was last Thursday fortnight at 
3.47 p.m. At first I used not to be able 
to remember, but I am getting better 
as time goes on. 

These formalities concluded, they tell 
me that I am not wanted; and we part 
—not, I flatter myself, without some 
latent hint of disappointment on their 
side. But that is as it should be. The 
perfect host is always he who gives 
the departing guest the impression that 
he will be missed. 

But all the same the thing has its dis- 
advantages. Passionately as I love the 
cheery, homely welcome of the police- 
station, and fond as I am of having the 
colour of my eyes inspected by police- 
men who are apparently dieting them- 
selves exclusively on onions, yet there 
are times and seasons when it is not 
convenient for me to indulge in these 
pastimes. 

3ut the police don’t seem to realise 
that. In fact they don’t bother about 
my point of view at all. During the 
last ten days they have been looking 
for a gentleman who introduced arsenic 
(alleged) into his employer's cough mix- 
ture, and on three occasions they have 
triumphantly arrested me in mistake 
for the gentleman in question. 

Now I may or may not resemble this 
particular malefactor (alleged). The 
circulated description represents him as 
“of gentlemanly appearance and cul- 
tured speech,” and to that extent I 
admit that the police are justified. I 
have always suspected that I was of 
gentlemanly appearance and cultured 
speech, and to have it proved in this 
way is very gratifying. But it can be 
proved too often. 

Besides, I am not alone in the dis- 
tinction. My daily paper tells me 
(when I can snatch a moment between 
arrests to read it) that in dozens of 
other towns up and down the country 
the same thing is happening to other 
men. In each case I read “the man 
was not detained.” But my paper 
gives me no details of the feelings of 
the gentlemen themselves. Perhaps 
their speech was too cultured to be 
adequate as a vehicle for the expression 
of their views. 

, But the present is not the only case 
in which this sort of thing has happened. 
Every criminal investigation of the past 
has produced its crop of innocent sus- 











pects who were “ not detained.” Some- 











times it becomes a regular hobby with 
particularly zealous officers. They will 
arrest practically anybody when they 
feel in the mood. 

Obviously something must be done, 
and I have decided that we, the har- 
assed doubles of these criminal gentry, 
must organise in our own defence, J 
would call it, I think, the Society of 
the Unwanted. There is something 
pathetically appealing in such a title: 
it is a name which would be worth 
hundreds of pounds on a flag-day, 
“Poor things !” people would say. “The 
Unwanted, eh? Well, well, here’s a 
shilling.” And we might have banners 
and a procession now and then. Orloeal 
lodges, perhaps. Of course we should 
need a General Secretary (me) and an 
Honorary Treasurer (myself). Naturally 
I should be the President, and I think 
just a little committee of three ex-officio 
members ought to be able to get through 
the necessary routine work. I must 
think it all out, It is just a question 
of organisation, and then we shall have 
the whole business on a proper footing. 
It will double our efficiency. 

I can see a great future before us as 
a Society. There is only one thing 
which could really stop us, once we get 
properly into our stride. There might 
come a time when detection will follow 
instantly upon the heels of crime, But 
I don’t think that is very likely. 

In the meantime here we are, a body 
of men set apart as it were, raised 
something above the common herd. 
We are not wanted by the police. We 
have their word for it ; we are officially 
innocent of anything. We walk the 
earth modestly, indistinguishable from 
our fellow-men perhaps, but inwardly 
we are glowing with virtue. There is 
nothing, positively nothing whatever, 
against us. The police have looked at 
the laundry-marks on our collars and 
they can find nothing criminally wrong 
with them. We all of us know where 
we were last Thursday fortnight at 
3.47 P.M. 

And we are a growing body, we who 
are Not Wanted; we increase in num- 
bers every day. Moreover, some one 
or other of us is always before the 
public eye. Whenever you read in your 
daily paper that “the man, having 
established his identity to the satisfac- 
tion of the police, was not detained,’ 
you will know that our society is carry- 
ing on, quietly and unostentatiously. 

Until ultimately there will come ® 
day when, as an organised and proper! 
constituted body, we, the Unwan 
will be a power in the land. We may 
even be represented in Parliament itself. 

But on second thoughts I dare say 
that we are pretty extensively repre 











sented there already. L. pu G, 
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{Last week the franc touched 98°25 to the pound sterling. ] 











THE NATIONAL CHEST. 
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The Youth, “Wat's YOUR HANDICAP?” 
The Youth. “I say! WHat civB?” 





The Maiden, “Pius OnE.” 








ANOTHER LITTLE LETTER. 


Tue epistle which follows can never 
have been intended for my eyes alone. 
The style, apart from the matter, is sufli- 
cient evidence that it was destined for 
publication in the Press. I am unable 
to consult the author’s precise wishes, 
since the notepaper on which it was 
written (of a large hand-made quality 
and violet in hue) bears no indication 
of place, but in the circumstances I have 
not the slightest hesitation in repro- 
ducing it here. I need scarcely add that 
I do not myself endorse all the political 
arguments which Miss Lente uses, nor 
the conclusions which she derives there- 
from. I would ask her to study the 
model of those admirable letters which 
are appearing every morning in The 
Times, and which to me show a far 
juster estimate of the jeopardy in which 
westand. The spirit of optimism is all 
very well in its way, but we must not 
try to carry it too far. 

Str,—Has not the time come for all 
moderate men to band themselves to- 
gether and form one self-effacing and 
single-minded party to oppose immode- 
rate views? Surely the mental differ- 
ence between those who counsel a 
policy of hot-headed violence, and those 
who areready to make compromises and 
consider the views of others, lies far 





tions, in every walk of life, yes, even 
in the Churches, you may find a man 
who tries to settle a discussion in a few 
brief words opposed to the man who 
goes steadily and soberly and seeks to 
listen to every side of a point of view. 

As I look at the political situation 
to-day there seem to be in reality in 
this country not so much three parties 
as five. 

Taking them in their natural order, 
that is to say from right to left, and not 
like the photographs in the newspapers, 
we have first of all the Die-hard or True 
Blue Conservative Party, with which I 
have much sympathy when it says the 
country is going to the dogs ; but I must 
say that it uses most wnsafe and intem- 
perate language about it, especially after 
dinner, when the wine is red. Then we 
have the Moderate Conservatives, who 
seem to me, I must confess, to be very 
like the Liberals, except that they be- 
lieve in protecting our goods from the 
foreigner, which I have always held to 
be a right and proper thing to do. The 
Liberals, whoare the third party, are not 
now considered to be so wild and wicked 
as they were when I was a girl, andGlad- 
stone ruled, currying favour with the 
Irish. It may also pass, therefore, as a 
party of moderate men. My dear father 
used often to say, “We are all demo- 
crats nowadays,” and what was true 





deeper than any mere party classifica- 
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The Maiden. “On, NO CLUR EXACTLY—FATHER’S FIELD AT HOME.” 
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my cousin Erastus often tells me that 
the Liberals have no programme at all. 
But I do not think this can be true, 
since I read that Mr. Asquith spoke 
for nearly an hour in Parliament only 
the other day. ... 

After that we come to the Moderate 
Socialists. It may seem strange to talk 
of any Socialists as being moderate, but 
I am told that in other countries there 
are so-called parties who bear this 
name, and it does seem to me that Mr. 
Macdonald Ramsay has abjured many 
of the terrible old ways which the 
Fabians used to have, including the 
atheistical capital levy, and the giving 
up of everything to the State, including 
land, though, as I have just sold my 
own little pied a terre in Radnot shire, 
[ do not so very greatly care about this. 

Last of all we come to the fifth 
party, who are called the Communists, 
and simply wish to abolish everything 
in the land and set up a sheer reign of 
anarchy, 

Now, cannot the three Moderate 
Parties which I have named put their 
heads together and form a united 
Government, in which there should be 
posts for Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Ramsay Macnamara, and possibly 
even for Mr. Lloyd George as well, 
though I cannot quite forget the words 





then is true at the present time, though 


which he used about pheasants many 
yearsago? Would not the effect be that 
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So ee | 
this moderate and prudent Cabinet would | 
merely have in opposition to it the} 
men of violence, who seem to wish | 
things to come to blows, and would no | 
doubt form a united party of high- | 
handedness on their own? It might s0| 
| happen, of course, that in time this | 
violent party would draw others in 
the House of Commons to their side, 
attracted, as men often are, by bold | 
| views, until they defeated the Moderate | 
Government. But even so I should 
not despair of our political sagacity, 
which has done such wonders every- 
where, especially in tropical climes. 
Now: suppose that a Government of 
| immoderates were to be formed, with 
ithe posts equally divided between the 
Communists and those Conservatives 
who are called the Diehards. Suppose 
that Mr. Maxon went to the War Office 
and Mr. Kirkwoop to the Admiralty ; 
they could do nothing much except pre- 
/vent a war at any cost, which surely 
| would be all to the good, whilst they 
could not possibly introduce any of their 
wicked plans for doing away with the 
; Army and the Navy while posts in the 
| Cabinet were also held by such men as 
Sir Freperick Banpury—lI shall al 
| ways think of him as that—the Duke 
| of NokTHUMBERLAND and Lord Birken- 
| HEAD. For the same reason the fatal 
| capital levy would never be allowed to 
| he put on. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





I know that there might be some very 
| bitter dissension in a Cabinet composed 
jin this way, and many hot words, no 
| doubt, would pass; nor can I quite see 
who would be chosen as Prime Minister 
| unless it were some moderate man espe- 
| cially invited from the moderate side ; 
| but I feel sure that all these difficulties 
| would be overcome in time to prevent 
an utter deadlock and the complete ruin 
| of everything, which can only end in the 
| ordering out of the military, and chaos 
and confusion throughout the land. 

I hope, in conclusion, that you will 
forgive this very long letter from one 
Who is only a woman. But there are 
already eight women M.P.’s in the 
House, so that I think our point of 
view deserves more attention than 
usual. We are always swifter than 
men to perceive that the true differ- 
ence between different people lies in} 
character and disposition, and not in 
mere party views. My own paternal 
grandmother, who was _ connected, 
though distantly, by descent with one 
of the former Vicars of Bray, was never 
tired of pointing this out. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Festina Lente (Miss). 

P.S.—In the event of any such re- 
combination of parties taking place | 
i Should not care for my name to be 








used. I ain only seeking to advise. 
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THINGS ONE MICHT HAVE 


Fair Chatterer (to highbrow Socialist M.P.). “AND ARB YOU GOING TO BE A CABINET 


ye 


MINISTER 
u.P. “I Hope NOT.” 


Fair Chatterer (thoughtfully). “Au—I SUPPOSE EVERYONE FEELS LIKE THAT.” 
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EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 











This is at least the substance of the 
letter. I have omitted one or two 
references to the Disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church and to vivisection, 
which scarcely appeared to be germane 
to the general theme. I do not, as I 
sav, entirely agree with Miss Lente, 
but it would be a pity at such a mo- 
ment as this for any proposals put 
forward in a spirit of helpfulness to be 
lost. EVor. 





Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“Not every day is the imposing spectacle of 
a Prime Minister transporting his Tares and 
Penates to other temples vouchsafed.” 
Manchester Paper. 
“ Not every day is the imposing spectacle of 
a Prime Minister transporting his wares and 
penates to other temples vouchsafed.” 
Same paper, another edition. 
Possibly in a still later edition they got 
it right. Meantime we gather that 
Mr. BALpwIn is moving. 
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Be And I have to get the cat indoors. It 
A CRITIC'S DIARY. is not easy to write an appreciation of 
“Ir was on the old chain pier at|the art of GALSwoRTHY or hazard . ro 
Brighton in the February of 1887,” said | guesses at the possible meaning © ir re 
Fothergill suddenly, “ that my dear old | latest SrrwELL poem while w — or 
friend, Henry Irvine, told me a story | the cat to come in from the garden. 
of Tennyson that hasnot hitherto found | And I knew I should get no encourage- 
its way into print.” * ment from your sister. She is very 
Were you in your pram ?” I asked. | keen on my using a hair restorer I have 
“ No,” said Fothergill. “Asa matter|to rub the beastly stuff into my scalp 
of fact I wasn’t there—or anywhere.|every night for fifteen minutes. But 
But that 's the stuff people like. I saw | for the cultivation of my mind she cares 
how you pricked up your ears. Yes, | nothing. Women are rank material- 
and if I only knew a few of the crowd | ists.” : 
who get their pictures into the papers, At thismoment Amy came in. “When 
politicians and poets and professional | did we order those coals ? she asked. 
pugilists, however slightly, I could |“ The sixth or the seventh ? : 
keep a diary with a fair prospect of its} Fothergill replied that he had not the 











keeping me in years tocome. Wouldn't | least idea. 

‘you like to know what Connven| “T thought you were supposed to be 
| Mackenzie said to me about curates as | keeping a diary,” she said. ** Those are 
| we swam round and round the Island|the sort of things you ought to put 
' of Herm? Or how I once nearly per- | down.” 
suaded Miss Ernet Dens. to write aj My brother-in-law, with the air of 
novel about a puny and talkative little | one humouring a child, opened a drawer 
man who didn’t own a horsewhip, and | of his bureau and produced a volume of 
couldn't lift the heroine off her feet,| imposing dimensions. [I recalled tales 
-though she only turned the scale at} I had read of Minton being interrupted 
six stone seven? Wouldn't you love| by Mrs. M., of Lady Byron's invasion 
to hear how Lord Curzon and I once} of her husband's library, of her Do I 
spent a jolly evening sliding on tea-| disturb you?” and the poet’s annihil- 
trays down the backstairs of the Park | ating retort. And I felt for Fothergill. 
Lane mansion rented for the season by | Amy is a frivolous young person, in- 
the Maharajah of Mugwump ?” capable of understanding the sort of 

“T should,” I said. “ But work on which he had engaged. 

* You are right,” said Fothergill, “ it He was turning over the pages. “1 'm 
wouldn't be true. But cut out the side-|sorry,dear. Nothing about coals under 
lights on celebrities, and what remains ? | either of those dates.” 

True, there is the human document} ‘“ What have you got ? ” she persisted. 
touch. Pepys added greatly to the in-| “On the sixth, the impression made 
terest of his journal by his references to| upon my mind by the poetry, the pas- 
his poor wretch. I too am married—" | sion, the profound spiritual significance 








SICNS AND OMENS. 


No doubt the prospect 's somewhat blue 
And politics are far from pleasant, 
While influenza’s overdue 
Or likely to be “recrudescent ;” 
But why be glum ere ills arrive, 
Or pessimistic or sardonical, 
When “Junius Czsar, etat five,” 
Still babbles weekly in The Chronicle? 





Though life is mostly froth and flux, 
Some things, amid the general welter 
Of Communism and Ku Klux, 
Give us a sense of rock-like shelter. 
Even in Fashion's latest whims 
An element of sense is mingled, 
And hats are made with smaller brims 
To suit the chevelure that 's shingled, 


Suburbanites continue still 
To buy and sell and swap two- 
seaters ; 
The prosodists who haunt Boar's Hill 
Blandly remain immersed in metres; 
And, aided by the dyes and tools 
Of Vanity in bags and boxes, 
The tint of beauty’s ensign (qules) 
Outflames the hue of crimson phloxes. | 


The everlasting fight goes on 
Between the rebels and the fogeys, 
The undergraduate and the don, 
Who either flout or brandish bogeys ; 
Vice-Chancellors rebuke the young 
For laxity in life or diction, 
And youth, with shrill and_ strident 
tongue, 
Defends lubricity in fiction. 





Still, though pontificating pens 

With gloomy prophecies appal us, 
Tales of prolific wives, or hens, 

Sent by some local scribe, enthrall us; 
And still our leisure we beguile 





He paused. |of Hassan. On the seventh my views 
“IT know,” I said (Fothergill happens | on the Saharan School of Fiction.” 

to be my brother-in-law). ‘But would| “He spends half the night over his 

Amy : |long-winded old dissertations,” com- 
“Pepys wrote in cypher and kept| plained Amy. “ Well, will you come 

his diary locked up,” said Fothergill.|and speak to the coal people over the 

“ We don't lock up anything except the | phone ?” 

whisky, when Amy isn’t sure of the} He went. 

charwoman, and then she generally has| He had left the diary open on the 

the key. So, on the whole, to be on | table, and during his absence I was base 

the safe side, wives nowadays—what | | enough to glance at it. The entries to 

| mean there is no point in asking for} which he had alluded were as follows :— 

! 

| 





| trouble.’ . January 6th—Turban drama. Had 

* Quite,” I said. a talk with Parkinson between First 

“The human document being ruled|and Second Acts. 
| out,” pursued Fothergill, 1 decided to 
| embark on a third course this year. | 
| told myself that a perfectly frank com- 
| mentary on the literature and art of! 
| the day would be of some interest in 
| the future, and that in any case I should 
| be developing my own style. I resolved 
E devote to my journalistic labours 


for shot I missed yesterday. 

January 7th.—Shall not get any more 
of these Sheik novels. Fed ) 
sand and sugar. 


up with 


From an article on calendars :— 
Pretec in vain for an entry which has 
: ‘ as much right to its ace as the r 2 
the last half-hour before turning in. | | class-conscions “Grou aah tis rs oops 
= a + xe . . aif a ; 
foresaw difficulties. As head of the| October 12,”. Northern Paper 
household I have to see that the down- 
stairs windows are shut and so forth, 


This date is often anticipated by really 
classy sportsmen. ' A 








He advises brassie | 
; 


By scanning in the picture papers 
The actress’s eternal smile, 
| The football “ pro.’s ” aerial capers. 
| Then let us consolation take— 
When people talk of mobs and rifles 
And banks that may to-morrow break— 
From the stability of trifles ; 
We may regret that thoughtless folk 
Aspire not to a loftier level ; 
Their levity is past a joke, 
But panic is the very devil. 





‘The Glories of our Blood and State,” 
| The ends for which we strove and 
battled, 
| Were largely gained by our innate 

Disinclination to be rattled : 
Extremists mostly cancel out; 

And though to-day is dawning redly, 
There are more Englishmen about 

To make things safe than make them 

deadly. 





“Capable General wanted, 2 in family, 2 
children, nursemaid kept, good wages, 8 
home, no windows.”—Adrt. in Daily Paper: 














Good, but surely a trifle stuffy. 
> a a aoe ——— 
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3UT WHAT pip Lioyp GEORGE SAY IN "18 OLD Lowe- 





HOT STUFF. 
UR FRIEND "PRE SAID SOMETHING ABAHT CONFISCATION. VERY WELL. 
ONE UP ON PALESTINE, happy memories of lucrative campaigns 


| Tae Hassan whom J sing is no con- 
feetioner of Baghdad. He numbers no 
| Caliphs among his acquaintance; his 
knowledge of captains of military and 
chiefs of police is confined to the regret- 
table occasion when he was arraigned 
on a charge of smuggling hasheesh, 
and somewhat luckily acquitted upon 
a point of Turkish Law. The word 
“Samarkand ’’ conveys nothing to him, 
and he would have to be convinced of a 


| of generosity continually open, before 
he would set out upon any golden 
| Journey. 

In a word, he is a rascal, but a very 
pleasant one, and until quite recently 
4 great friend of mine. 

ie saw me one day admiring a pair 
of gourds, such as the Arab boys float 
upon when it is too hot to swim in 
these Near Eastern waters. He knows 
me for an inveterate bather, and his 
predatory instincts wereat once aroused, 





future of perpetual ease, with the coffers | 





flashing across his mind. 

“To-morrow I give you two like 
that,” he said eagerly, adding quickly, 
“for two shillings,” lest I should mis- 
understand his Oriental use of the verb. 
“ Boucra, yes, to-morrow I come to 
your ‘ouse.” 

His bright eyes gleamed as I added 
my pious “If Allah wills.” 

This happened six months ago, since 
when I have seen my Hassan twice, 
but without result. Allah would ap- 
pear to be taking little interest in my 
gourds. 

Yesterday I met him again in the 
bazaar and requested him to explain. 

“ To-morrow | come,” the shameless 
fellow replied. ‘At ten.” This was 
something new, for never before had a 
definite hour been mentioned. 

But I am one up on Palestine. 

To-morrow, if Allah wills, Hassan 
will come to my ‘ouse at ten, my 
favourite bathing hour throughout the 
year. He will discover that, although 





| haste, as every true Arab knows, com- | 
eth from the Devil, yet undue delay | 
may have the same Satanic origin. 
Last spring I planted seeds in my | 
garden, and now float upon the deep | 
translucent waters of the Eastern | 
Mediterranean, poised peacefully upon 
gourds of my own growing. 











on tHe Hicn Seas.” 

Headline in Jersey Paper. 
We sincerely hope that it was sue- | 
cessful and that now they ‘Il remain | 
calm for some time. 


“ OPERATION 





“Tao~ at Larcre rx TRA. 

When the express arrived the superintendent 
of the local zoo was summoned, and after a 
three hours’ struggle he was lassoed and pulled 
into a waiting cage.”—-Sunday Paper. 

We are still anxious to know what be- 
came of the lion. 





“Lonely man of 50 (worker) wants bédroom 
and board as one of small genial household; 
plays violin.”—Advt. in Local Paper. 
Yes, but how long will the household | 





remain genial ? 
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ector, you probably have no notion how | turned round,so that, by entering the har. 
AN OPEN LETTER sharp the corners of suit-cases can be. | bour backwards, it can be ready to come 
To a Director of the Southern And being a Director, you, Sir, ave | out again bows foremost. _T have seen 
Railway. perhaps free from the vexatious inqui- | many persons who have just survived 
Dear Sur,—I am moved to write to | sition of the Customs. But you can| the crossing up to this point succumb 
you by reading the announcement that | hardly have failed to notice the immense during the painful process of turning. I 
the two Victoria Stations are to be] distance, without any protection from | have even felt very queer myself, Now, 
made one. Apart from the fact that} the weather, from the steamers to that | Sur, may I inquire w hy it would not be 
lovers who vaguely appoint Victoria | inhospitable row of benches presided | possible to steam straight into Boulogne 
as a place of meeting, but don’t specify lover by the amiable gentlemen who harbour and come out again to do the 
which one—London and Brighton or| refuse to accept an Englishman's word. | turning after everyone has been landed? 
Chathamand Dover—are now lesslikely | I am thinking in particular of Dover, | Is this an impossible concession to ask 
to miss each other, there are no doubt but the height of discomfort seems to} of the captain and his staff ? Surely the 
also less serious reasons for the amalga-! have been aimed at in all your ports. vessel is not in such a hurry to return 
mation; but [canthink of many [———___, ; _— 
improvements that are more | 
urgently needed. | 
| 
' 








as all that, and surely also, if 
it ean back into Boulogne, it 
can back out! A similar man- 
ceuvre on approaching Dover 
has upset a good many delicate 
voyagers ; and the same ques- 
tions apply. 

Personally, I don’t mind 
whether the two Victorias are | 
made one or continue as they 
are; but I should very much 
like to think that a little more 
| jcivilisation could be got into 
jour Channel services. And 
you, Sir, are the man to do it! 

Believe me, 


Faithfully yours, BE. V.L 


| wonder, Sir, if you have 
ever crossed the Channel? 
Even more | wonder if you} 
have ever crossed the Channel 
on a wet and blowy day? And 
still more, I wonder if, under 
those conditions, you have even 
asked yourself, “* What can be 
done to make things more com 
fortable for our public 7" 

The harder it rains the more, 
I have observed, do your offi- 
cials cling to the tradition of 
the single gangway. Few sights 
are more depressing than the | 
first glimpse of a rough sea in | 
a gale, as one gets it from the | 
train at Folkestone and Dover. | . 
But there is one sight that is | 
even more miserable and pro- 
| vocative of that sinking feeling, | 
and that is the solitary crowded 
gangway, slippery and set at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, 
by which all the thousand 
passengers have slowly and 
damply and wretchedly to gain 
theship. You, Sir, being a Dir- 
ector, nodoubtean board her by 
preferential routes; but not 
we who have paid for our 
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Another Impending Apology. 
|} “Since returning to England, pro- 
| secuting counsel said, —— appeared 

B | to have travelled about the country 

like an ex-Cabinet Minister, stealing 

whatever he could find in hydros 
and golf club houses.” 
Manchester Paper. 
From a feuslleton :— 
“«Tt's an open cheque,’ said the 
cashier a few minutes later, ‘ You 
ean cash it in Fleet Street.’ Bastian 
gazed at his cheque with delight, 

Twenty guineas! 

Before one o'clock he was walking 
through crowded Fleet Street with 











twenty one-pound notes in his 
tickets. For us the perilous INCENTIVES TO INDUSTRY. sams pe lot of money to him.” 
incline and the long and ehill- WELL-KNOWN AU ‘aoe RECEIVES HAL¥-A-CROWM A WORD —— Daily Paper 
| RON URL " ‘ * 
| ing wait for our turn to take eed ee ee sens me: a te And it would have seemed still 
it. Won't you give us a thought ?| At the end of a bad crossing, to be again!more if he had got the right change 
It will no doubt be a wonderful and 


. . : | . 
| exposed to the elements, after what we | for his cheque. 
ecstatic moment when the wall that|have the right to think of as dry land | 

now divides your two London termini is 


removed and nothing interrupts the free 





is reached, can be the final ordeal; the}  “OxpeR Coat rrom SLATE Company.” 
; penultimate agony being the long wait | Advt. on Provincial Tram-Ticket. 
interchange of the noise of whistling|on the deck in the crowd at the other 
and escaping steam between the two | end of the same solitary gangway whose | 
systems; but how much better if a few Honeliness L have already dared to de- 


A reversal of the usual arrangement. 


c “Three sisters, who are triplets, took the 
ore gangways were ay _ ' 7. ; end ; 
: wre gang ays were available at the | plore . Is it possible that you have | parts of angles in tableaux in aid of the church 
ship § aide—or at least so I am eceentric | never come across the word “awning”? | {ands of St, ——'s.”"—North-Country Paper. 
enough to think Tat | 


6 | And here is another matter that} A very harmless representation of “os 
Again, I wonder if you have ever|might be looked into after you have | eternal triangle.” 
noticed the pleasure that your porters, | come to a decision as to which are the 
loaded with luggage, take in using indis- | more important people to please—the 
criminately the steps from the top deck | passengers or the crew hen . 
tothe lower. Not only going down, but | to France I oulo 
up. Couldn't an order be issued making |is a 
these steps “‘one-way”? Being a Dir 


From a broadcasting programme i= 
“0.30 :—News: Professor , ' The Death 
of William the Conqueror.”—Daily Paper. 
A pleasant change, at any rate, from 


When we go 
"y the Boulogne route there 
spot outside the harbour where the 
| Sea 1s roughest, at which the vessel is 








the obituary notice of QuEEN ANNE. 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC, 
V.—DIsoBEDIENCE. 
James James 
Morrison Morrison 
Weatherby George Dupree 
Took great 
Care of his Mother, 
Though he was only three. 
James James 
Said to his Mother, 
“ Mother,” he said, said he, 
“You must never go down to the end 
of the town if you don't go 
down with me.” 


James James 

Morrison's Mother 

Put on a golden gown ; 

James James 

Morrison’s Mother 

Drove to the end of the town ; 
James James 

Morrison’s Mother 

Said to herself, said she, 

“T can get right down to the end of the 
town and be back in time for 
tea.” 

King John 

Put up a notice, 

‘* Lost or STOLEN or STRAYED. 
James James 

Morrison's Mother 

Seems to have been mislaid, 
Last seen 

Wandering vaguely. 

Quite of her own accord 

She tried to get down to the end of 

| the town... Forty shillings 

reward !" 

James James 

Morrison Morrison 

(Commonly known as Jim) 

Told his 

Other relations 

Not to go blaming him. 

James James 

Said to his Mother, 

** Mother,” he said, said he, 

|*You must never go down to the end of 

the town without consulting 


” 


me, 


James James 
Morrison's Mother 
Hasn't been heard of since. 
King John 
Said he was sorry ; 
So did the Queen and Prince. 
King John 
(Somebody told me) 

7 Said to a man he knew, 

If people go down to the end of the 
town, well! what can anyone 
do?” 

(Now then, very softly.) 
J.J. 
M. M. 
W. G. Du P. 
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Tommy (describing his experience of being up before the Colonel), “T Was TRLLIN’ 
HE C.O. WoT ’APPENED WHEN THE SERGEANT-MAJOR INTERRUPTED ME, 80. 1 TURNED 
ROUND AN’ I sep, ‘Now, Look ‘ERE, SerG@Eant-Masor,’ I sez, ‘wHen I'M TALKIN’ 
TO THE ORGAN-GRINDER I DON'T WANT THE BLINKIN’ MONKEY TO CHIP IN,’” 








Took great 
C oOo his Mex **, 
Though he was only 3. 


B fee i 
Said to his Mesa, 
“Meese,” he said (said he), 


« You- must-never-go-down-to-the-end- 
of -the - town - if -you-don't-go- 
down-with——-Me ! " 


A. A, M. 


“Many fiends assembled at the Church to 
witness the ceremony, both bride and bride- 
groom being well known locally.” 

Provineial Paper. 


Not a nice neighbourhood, we fear. 


a 








From a winter-sale advertisement :— 
“Hats, absolutely the limit, 1/11}.” 
Well, at that price what could you 
expect ? 


“Mr, ——, in broadcasting a talk on lions, 
said the lion was very fond of the ostrich and 
its eggs."—Provincial Paper. 

The last three words rather spoil an 
otherwise idyllic picture. 





Beneath a picture :-— 

“One of the young guests at the Lord 
Mayor's annual juvenile fancy dress ball in 
the Mansion House, London, gets agorgeously 
livered footman to assist in changing her shoes 
on arrival,”-——Seots Paper. 

These gorgeous livers are the result of 
too many City dinners. 





At the State opening of Parliament: 


“A good brave company of Barter gentle- 
men appeared in their brilliant royal quartered 
uniforms.”—Evening Paper, 

We fear this will revive the rumours 
regarding the Sale of Honours. 
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ltrams, in pits and A.B.C.’s, who sit dismal set of verse, but a jolly, tripping, 
THE MAN IN THE MOON. = juries and will go miles out of — though perhaps irrelevant, refrain :— 
} » - su » - 
[X.—Tue Courtesy. path to show a stranger the way. fs N-| an) are born equal ; counter this who ean, 
Tur Man in the Moon, as a fraternal tdividually, you may assume that the) Place in his cot some scion of the rich, 





ae delegate from a friendly planet, was | 
; recent!) invited to a gathering big w ith | 
i | the destinies of our race ; and he kindly 
a| | took me with him. = 
i | The proceedings were confidential, 
: | not to say imaginary, and I can but 
i give you the barest outline. The name 
ri | of the Society I dare not even hint. | 


| But the place was Equality Hall, and | 
| the company mixed; the fair sex pre- | 
dominating, as the papers say, though | 
a number of the ugly sex were noticed. | 
We were not admitted without some | 

At the front-door al 


little formality. 
janitor barred the way, [_ 

wearing on the lapel of | i 
his coat three metal 
badges and a blue but- 


eee senate inannreassensstets-cveeraesst 


Ae ee NINA TRIN ABE EN ANE AR ABE NAC te it enema tte 





eer R A eR 


j ton. One at least of | 
these, I am permitted 
5 to say, was the Frater- 





| nal Button of the Emus 
| of the World. 











* Pass, brother,” said 


the young man; “and 


if ‘*] AM AS GOOD AS YOU 
i! ARE,’ said the young | 
man meaningly. 
ind | * AND ONE LEMON IS | 
a | LIKE UNTO ANOTHER,” 
; replied the Man in the 
(f | Moon, for this was the 
counter-sign. 
| 


wipe your feet on the 


are sensible until the contrary is shown. 
But once a number of sensible English- 
men form themselves into a Society 


| there is no knowing what strange things | 


they will do.” 

om ’ . . . : . = 

«* We have no Societies in the Moon, 
said he. 

Before the main 
meeting was reached there were a few 


trifling formalities to be carried out. | 


The Minutes of the last meeting were 
read ; thei: adoption was moved, sec- 
onded and carried ; they were signed by 
the Chairman, counter-signed by the 





eee 
] 
aah 


pope 





} mat. i 

At the top of the | 

stairs stood another | f 

. j}man, with three but- | MIA 


| and in his hat the tail- | 3 
| feather ofa Buff Orping- 
ton, the well-known 


tons and four badges, | MSA ALTA 
EMBARRASSMENT OF 








| hood of Siberian Yaks. 
“To ALi: MEN PEACE,” said he. 
* AND DEVIL TAKE THE FOREMOST,” 
replied the Man in the Moon. 
‘Pass, brother. Sign here, please.” 
We signed ow names in a book : the 
man knocked thrice on the door in a 
| peculiar manner, then once in a very 
| strange manner, then twice in the ordi- 
; mary way. We were admitted. 

The people in the room, about thirty 
in number, were simply dressed, but 
their breasts were as the Milky Way 
with badges, buttons and emblematical 
brooches, and one or two wore the in- 
_signia of office suspended from their 
necks by simple scarlet ribbons. 

“What sort of people are these?” 
asked the Man in the Moon. 

“They are ordinary decent English 
men and women, the kind of people 
you meet about the world, in "buses, in 


3, 
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the Secretary. The Chairman read out 


a fraternal telegram from the Indepen- | 


| dent Elks of Lithuania, and the fraternal 


jinreply. Brother A. moved an amend- 
ment that the fraternal reply be sent by 
post; the amendment was put to the 
meeting and rejected on a card-vote by 
| 37,000,000 to 25,000,000 ; the previous 
| question was then moved, opposed, and 


} 


\three members were formally expelled 
jand the whole matter referred back to 
| the Drafting Committee. A letter of 
| protest was sent to the King of Spain, 
| the Secretary moved a vote of sy mpathy 
| with the tortured Croats, which was 
| put, amended, negatived, re-drafted and 
referred back; and the Vice-Chairman 
read out the Motto of the Month. 

We then rose up and sang the Song 
of Equality, which has a somewhat 


| 
| 


business of the | 


n and formally blotted by | 


ruled out of order by the Chairman, | 






AN ARTIST WHO IS IN THE MIDDLE OF A 
PORTRAIT WHEN HIS SITTER STARTS SHINGLING. 


emblem of the International Brother- | Vice-Chairma 


" 
i 


i 
| 





\at sight. She read her remarks timidly, 
| telegram which it was proposed to send | 


Lay at his side an infant artisan, 
And who shall say for certain which is 
which? 

By reason, not ruction, 
“We soar to the skies ; 
The means of production 

We nationalise ; 
While rapture surprising 
We bring within range 
By nationalising 
The means of exchange 


Refrau ° 


How comes it then that as the seasons pass 
These equal babes enjoy a different lot? 
One steers the ship, one polishes the brass, 
And one is beautiful, the other not, 
By reason, etc 
| And who can doubt that in 
an ordered State 
| No harsh distinctions 
shoulddividethetwain? 
| Both, hand in band, would 
rule the vessel's fate, 
And both be beautiful for 
both be plain). 
By reason, ete. 





High flies the cagle ; sweeter 
sings the wren. | 
Let us be thankful, smil- | 
ing through our tears, | 
That Heav’n has made us 

simple honest men, 
Instead of manufacturers 

| or peers, 


By reason, ete. 


| Yet even these we pity more 
than hate. 
All envious thoughts we | 
easily subdue j 
When we remember that 
the rich and great, 
With all their faults, are 
men and women too. 


By reason, not ruction, 

i We soar to the skies; 
The means of production 

We nationalise ; 
| While rapture surprising | 
We bring within range | 
—__—' By nationalising 

The means of exchange, 
The Chairman then called on Sister 
A., a charming old lady whom I loved 


Vp» 
Ki» 
Lin, 


with an occasional nervous glance at 
Brother A., the beetle-browed man who 
had moved so many amendments. 
“We have met,” she said, “ to decide 
a question of profound importance 
our Cause and therefore to the whole 
human race—a question which, it is not 
too much to say, strikes at the very 
root of our Movement. For principle 
is our bedrock, our bulwark, our sheet- 
anchor, our mariner’s compass. A 
if we deviate by a hair’s-breadth from 
principle where are we?" She looked 
about her pathetically, but nobody 
seemed to know. : 
“The question is"-—and her voue 
fell to a whisper—* ‘ If, and when—we 
go to a Certain Place—are we, or are We 
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not, to curtsey to a Certain Person ‘ 
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“MuUMMIE, WHAT DAY 
“WHat TIME?” 
“On, COME, MuUMMIE, 


_——— SD 






was I Born?” 
“TEN O'CLOCK AT NIGHT.” 
THAT ’S QUITE IMPOSSIBLE. 


“Own a TUESDAY, DARLING.” 


Wary, I'm ALWAYS IN BED BY SEVEN.” 











“Sisters,” she continued, “I for one 
|—I for one She faltered. She 
glanced at her notes, she drew herself 
up, she looked defiantly at Brother A., 
and she sat down amid great applause. 

Brother A. rose. He had far more 
fraternal badges and was far less agree- 
able than anyone present, and I saw at 
once that he meant business. He spoke 
with much rhetorical emotion, and now 
}and then knocked out an imaginary 
| brother with his fist. : 
“ Brothers,” he said, “you know my 
| wife, and you know me. I am nota 
| lawyer,” he went on, in a voice so 
| charged with scorn that any lawyer 
present must certainly have shrivelled 
up and turned into a postman. “And I 
am not a banker. And I am not a 
stockbroker. And I am not a truckling 
parasite, making the best of both worlds. 
But I am a working nail-hammerer, 
and as good as any man that breathes 
—if not better. And my wife is as good 
a8 any woman that breathes if 

“Or man?” put in the Man in the 
M oon mildly, 

% Hil oman,” said Brother A., glaring. 

We are out,” he continued, waving 
his arms, “to sweep away the obsolete 
rites and ceremonies of an effete era. 
And I say—I say that there is no man 














or Woman born to whom my wife shall 





bow the knee.” 


He sat down—to, I thought, a rather 
tepid applause—and there was silence. 
The ladies eyed each other uncomfort- 
ably, keeping their knees very straight. 

« Exeuse me,” said the Man in the 
Moon suddenly, in his mild high voice. 
“You spoke with some contempt of 
those who make the best of both worlds. 
Can you tell me why? It has always 
seemed to me such a sensible practice. 
It is what I am doing myself. After 
all, one is put into a world to make the 
best of it—and if you have two, well, 
why not——?” He finished a little 
vaguely. 

Brother A. made no reply beyond a 
fraternal but truculent growl. 

‘Then I was wondering,” continued 
my friend, “ whether in the sweeping- 
away-of-rites-and-ceremonies process 
you would retain any of the charming 
little customs and formalities I have 
observed at this gathering. I for one 
should be very sorry to lose the Badges 
—not to mention the Buttons.” 

“These things have a meaning,” said 
Brother A. brusquely. “I spoke of 
meaningless pany Hl 2 the 
democracy — doping the proletariat. 
That ’s what we ‘re out to sweep away.” 

“Ah!” said the Man in the Moon 
reflectively. “I rather think you've for- 
gotten the ladies. Do youever kiss your 
mother ?” he continued irrelevantly. 





Brother A. scowled. 


“ Did you ever take your hat off when | 


a funeral passed you?” 


“Nothing to do with it,” said Bro- | 


ther A. 


‘‘Well, well,” said the Man in the | 





Moon patiently; and suddenly he put | 


on his hat. 
There were loud cries of “Order!” 


‘Take it off!" and so on; and Brother | 
A., with sudden passion, cried, “‘ Where’s | 


your manners ? 
in here and insult us, do you?” 


‘“‘ It may be that I am as good as you 


are,” said the Man in the Moon mildly ; 
“T do not know. But I do know that 
I am in the presence of ladies, and in 
another man’s house, and I am anxious 
to observe the customs of that house. 
And I am glad indeed to take off my 
hat”—and he made a low bow—*“ to 
your gracious wife.” 


* * * *x x 
I believe the Ayes hadit. A. P. H. 





“A feature of the Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley will be a carved Maori House of 
Peace. There will be an exclusively New 
Zealand bill of ware, 


dish of the Prince of Wales.” 

Australian Paper. 
From the reference to “ware” we 
gather that H.R.H. has it served in 
the soap-dish. 


which will enable | 
Londoners to taste Taheroa soap, a favourite | 
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SOCIAL PROPRIETIES. 


Brunette (in a whisper). “Quick, Monn 
WAYFARERS. 
V.—Tare Breacar 
Now, who comes a-horseback, now, who comes afoot, 


To cross the grey bridge where I wait in the sun? 
If Dame Fortune so will and my luck be not ill, 
They will come one by one 


To them that come trudging I spare not a thoug 
Poor pedlars or pilgrims or jongleurs they be 
But the traveller that moves to the clatter of hooves 
Is the traveller for me! 
Yet not every comer a beggar may hail 
In dolorous accents, with hands lifted high : 
If he's wise, he has guessed whether silence were bes! 
As the horseman draws nigh. 








When from tourney or tilt comes a Knight homeward bound, 
Humming low in his gorget or jesting apart 
To his Squire and his Page of some challenge o1 gage, 
You may speak with good heart 
| But beware if he ride with his brows knotted close, 
Lf his charger be lame and he rail at his Squire ; 
Not from him who has kissed the red sand in the list 
Shall you have your desire. 
| ww 
| The Merchant whom some fellow-merchant has tricked 
Will pluek at his beard and his spur will be wet ; 
Then if you raise your palms and implore him for alms, 
| They ave curses you get, 
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rELL ME—AM I SHOWING TOO MUCH EAR?” 


But mark —if he trot with his rein swinging loose, 
And jerk up his chin and smile somewhat aside , 
Fear not then; seek his grace with an impudent face 

You will not be denied. 


To the Merchant declare 
That Barbary pirates were cause of your plight 


For each man a tale. 





That you come from the wars and are latticed with sears, 
You will say to the Knight. 
: ‘ 
Lo, now with much creaking a litter draws nea 
Through whose broidered curtains some lady may alanee. 
Now l would l could tell, is she Dame. Damosel, 
Or a Grand-dam, perchance ? 
*O Lady, have pity, for pity, [ wis, 
To all ladies is dear —Save the ugly and old! 
Ha! a hand is out-thrust, a coin spins in the dust, 
. I yt ) \| XS 
And a good coin of gol ' D. as 
*'To Let, Rooms, would suit kindly mother and daught« 1 love 


Aadvt. in Channel Island f’aper. 


And therefore not disposed to be too critical ? 
From an examination in bankruptey :— 
“In 1918 he was appointed business manager of the Groat War 

a salary of per week.”"— West Country Paper. 

Some may think that he might have done his work better, 

but no one can say that he was overpaid. 


at | 








none 
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Church Cleaner. * 


POPULAR PREACHER, INDEED! I'VE NO PATIENCE WITH ’ 


AFORE 'E COME.” 





| Lord Curzon made a spirited defence 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, lof his foreign policy—more spirited, in 
Tuesday, January 15th.—Those who| the view of his critics, than the policy 
regard the probable advent of a Labour | itself—and weleomed the prospect of 
| Government as the beginning of the | having his despatches published ; being 
end of all things should take comfort | confident, apparently, that whatever 
| from the fact that the Kina opened the | records leap to light he personally never 
new Parliament with the usual ceremony | will be shamed. Domestically, he de- 
and read without a tremor in his voice clined to admit the argument that the 
the “last dying speech and confession ” jcountry was expressing a desire for a 
of his moribund Ministry. | Labour Government when it gave more 
The Address in the Lords was moved | votes to the Conservatives than to any 
by Lord Daryne@ron and seconded by | other Party. ; 
| Lord Kynsant, two sons of Anak, who Lord HaLpANe improved his claim 
first met as opposing Candidates in a} to the Woolsack by deprecating alarms 
| Parliamentary election five-and-twentv|about a Labour Government, which 
| years ago, "| would have an ample area to work in 





3 | Lord Grey is still a firm believer in| without doing anything revolutionary. 
q Anglo-French co-operation, but admits | Indeed, one or two passages in his 
. that France, as judged by her action on| speech rather suggested that some of 
: the Rhine, is becoming a very difficult | the wool had got into his eyes already. 


There was, perhaps, some justifica- 
tion for Lord BrrKENHEAD’s doubts as 
to Lord Hanpane’s present political 
position, but not, of course, for his in- 
quiry as to whether he was at the 
Albert Hall the other night, and joined 
in singing “The Red Flag.” 

Whenthe Prime Mrsister moved that 


bedfellow. As for the domestic situa- 
tion, he was not afraid of a Labour 
Si Government so long as it acted consti- 
a tutionally; but he gave fair warning 
a that he would not hesitate, at the call of 
conscience, to vote against it, even if it 
meant ejecting his friend Lord HALDANE 
from the Woolsack. 




















AL! HIS MUD IN THE CHURCH 


Mr. Horr and Captain Frrzroy should | 
be re-appointed as Chairman and De- 
puty-Chairman, he intimated that 
these gentlemen, in view of the unusual 
circumstances, were ready to resign at 
any moment. He was willing, however, 
to postpone the motion if the House so 
desired, while pointing out that such a 
postponement would leave Mr. SPEAKER 
without anyone to take his place dur- 
ing the debate on the Address. As the 
LEADER OF THE Opposition, not desir- 
ing a division at this stage, preferred 
postponement, and the SPEAKER said 
that he would do his best to remain on 
duty continuously, Mr. BaLpwin with- 
drew his motion. 

More time was taken up with a long 
discussion, initiated by Mr. Prinete, 
with much citation of precedents, which 
he produced like a conjurer from his hat, 
on the question whether the continued 
detention of Mr. Cantr Heary, M.P. 
for Fermanagh and Tyrone, by the 
Government of Northern Ireland should 
be treated as a breach of privilege. At 
last Mr. Wairtey closured a debate 
which was beginning to degenerate into 
an unseemly wrangle. 
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The way was now clear for the 
Address, moved by Mr. MircHex- 
Banks and seconded by Lord Apstry in 
speeches quite deserving the usual com- 
pliments, duly paid by the Leaver or 
THE Opposition. No fault was to be 


Wednesday, January 16th.—The first- 
fruits of the House’s strange refusal to 
allow Mr. Wurtuey the assistance of a 
deputy in the Chair is that, after a 
lapse of some twenty years, “the 





ne, 


From the ingenuus puer of earlier 


daysin Parliament Mr.Ronatp MeNery, 


has developed into the vir pietate gravis, | 
In his solid defence of the Govern- | 
ment’s foreign policy only a pungent | 


ie 


SprakER’s chop” has been revived. No 


phrase or two recalled his pugnacious | 
man could be expected to sit still from 


youth. Of allthe critics, hesaid, only Mr, | 








found with Mr. Ramsay Macponap's 


opening chaff of the 
Speech from the Throne, 
which, from the vanety 
of its contents, reminded 
him of the stock-in-trade 
of a penny bazaar, and 
was, he declared, largely 
borrowed from Labour's 
own programme. 

But, when he went on 
to accuse Mr. Batpwiy, 
of all people, of having 
‘broken his word,” and 
of having “roused all 
sorts of passion and class- 
hatred” at the recent - 
Election, the Ministerial- 
ists broke out into angry : 
cries. Mr. MacponaLp 
was obviously surprised 
by the strength of this 
demonstration. He had, 
I think, been lashing ~~ 
himself up for the an- *% 
nouncement of his “No 
Confidence ” motion, and 
for the moment did not 
know what he was say- 
ing. But he quickly re- 
covered himself; and a 
littlelater, when the Ministerialists took 
exception to his phrase, ‘The Nation's 
Government must be carried on” and 
called out, ‘“The King’s,” heaccepted the 
emendation and neatly remarked that 
he made no distinction between patriot- 
ism and loyalty. 

Mr. Luoyp Georce did not keep the 
House in suspense as to the Lib- 
eralattitude. An Amendment sim- 
ilar to Mr. Macponanp’s would, 
he said, be put down by some of 
his hon. friends below the Gang- 
way. For the rest, he put a 
number of questions about foreign 
affairs, which apparently had been 
going from bad to worse ever , 
since he left Downing Street. Vs 

I doubt if a Prime Minster in 7 
Mr, Batpwiy’s position has ever 
preserved his temper better. His 
brief speech was studiously unpro- 
yocative. He did not even carry 
out his first intention to reply to 
Mr. Macponatp’s personal at- 
tack, but generously treated it as a 
temporary lapse. I think his sup- 
porters would have liked him to 
show a little more aggressiveness 
even in the preliminary sparring. 
But presumably he was waiting 
for the real fight. 
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VOCAL ONCE AGAIN, 
jTON (Mr. Pike Pease) anp Kytsant (Str OwEN Puiviprs) 
AS THE TWIN COLOSSI OF MEMNON. 


two-forty-five till eleven, listening to 
“the dreary drip of dilatory declama- 
tion’ without intermission. And, very 
sensibly, the SpeakER has determined, 
while he is about it, to have something 
more than a chop for his dinner, and, 
just as if he were a first-class cricketer, 
to allow himself a tea-interval as well. 








} ~~ 
VALBERT HALL Me 
WEDITION _ 


Macponacp had hinted | 
what he would doin their | 
place; and, if his talk of | 
“‘a broad foot and a big 
heel” meant that he was 
going to try and stamp | 
on M. Porxcargs, he did | 
not envy him his job. | 
Acompletechangeboth 
in policy and methods 
was demanded by Mr. 
T. SHaw, who considered 
that the old type of 
aristocratic diplomat, 
“speaking very precise 
English with a public 
school accent,” was en- 
tirely out of date. The 
Ambassador of the future 
should, I inferred, be 
someone more like Mr. 
LANSBURY, whose son-in- 
“law, Mr. Trurtie, was 
perhaps looking forward 
to such an appointment 
when he rejoiced in “the 
impending change from 
artificiality to realism.” 
Thursday, January 
17th.—This being the 


first day for Questions, the back- 

bench Labourites seized what may be | 
almost their last opportunity of badger- 

ing Major Tryon. 
of their inquiries with his usual thor- | 
oughness and courtesy, but his inability | 
to reply to some of the innumerable | 
‘“Supplementaries ” roused the hecklers | 


He answered most | 


to uproar. Mr. MacponaLD| 
looked thoughtful and unhappy, | 
wondering, perhaps, which of his | 
colleagues he would ask to under- | 
take the thankless job of Minister 
of Pensions. 
We still manage to pay for our) 
little luxuries. Poor as we are, | 
during the last quarter of 1923 the 
number of wireless licences issued | 
was over four hundred thousand. | 


“ ‘The Prince or Wass and the 
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A PROMISING PUPIL. 
Lorp Harpane. 
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Duke of York came into the Peers’ 
Gallery while Mr, CLyNES was | 
moving the official Amendment | 
to the Address—‘ that your Ma)j- 
esty’s present advisers have not 

the confidence of this House — | 
and showed great interest while, | 
in his usual quiet argumentative 
manner, he stated his case against 
the Government. It seemed a 

pity that he should have gone | 
out of his way to repeat the 
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NATURE CHANGES, AIN T IT: 


THIS AIN'T A BIT LIKE 
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‘Ona Kone.” 








accusation of class-feeling that his 
| leader had levelled at the Ministerial- 
ists, particularly as it led him to such 
sweeping and questionable generalities 
as that the mass of the people are poor 
not because they don’t work but because 
they do, and that few of the rich owe 
their wealth to persistent personal 
endeavour. 

More than thirty years ago Mr. 
AsquirH moved the Amendment 
to the Address (in almost identi- 
cal terms with that proposed to- 
day) which brought down Lord 
Satispury’s Government. Then, 
as now, it was a case of two 
minority parties against one. The 
memory of his triumph on that 
occasion seemed to have spurred 
him to special effort, and his 
speech was by common consent 
the best that he has made for 
years. It was full of neatly- 
turned phrases. Referring to the 
Government, he declined to waste 
time in “reslaying the suicides,” 
but was equally determined not 
to resuscitate them, although, as 
his post-bag would testify, he had 
been “‘cajoled, wheedled, almost 
caressed” to do so. His descrip- 
tion of the Peelites—‘an excep- 
tionally: able and highly-elusive 








body” whom Patmerston and Rvs- 
SELL ‘‘did not want to live with, but 
could not live without "’—delighted 
everybody, though Mr, Macponatp's 
enjoyment was possibly tinged with 
doubt. It would perhaps have been 
kinder, with Mr. Liuoyp Grorce sitting 





THE ART OF PRINGLING. 
Mr. PRINGLE USES HIS HAT TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 





beside him, to have refrained, in his 
ridicule of the panicmongers, from 
specifically mentioning those whose 
particular dread was that “British 
capital was going to take the wings of 
the morning and fly away from this 
tax-ridden country.” The conclusion of 
an admirable speech was that, 
while turning out the Govern- 
ment, Liberals had no intention 
of giving a blank cheque to their 
successors, but would, unfettered, 
help to enable the King’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on. 

Sir Wit1i1am Joynson- Hicks 
wondered how some Liberals, at 
least, were going to reconcile their 
present intentions with their elec- 
tion promises.’ One of them had 
said, ‘I stand as an anti-Soeial- 
ist.” Was he going to sit as an 
anti-Socialist ? Even Sir Jonn 
Simon, who described Socialism 
as “only a form of intellectual 
measles,” had apparently found 
it very catching. 





A Felt Want. 

From a catalogue of new com- 
panies :— 

- , Ltd.—To acqre inventions 
relating to apparatus or means for 
automatically stopping gramophones 
and like machines.” 
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A NIGHT ATTACK. 

To my mind it has been a good deal 
too hot for jam-making the last few 
days. (I wrote this during a heat- 
wave and it is the Editor’s fault for 
not publishing it at the time.) 

Fruit, however, has been tolerably 
cheap, and, after all, it is Susan who 
has to stand over the fire and stir the 
cauldron. I wonder how she manages 
it, I confess. It cannot really be good 
for the temper. But she showed me, 
with a certain pride, a whole shelf in the 
store-room filled with a neat row of jars, 
covered over, tied down and accurately 
labelled. The day before yesterday that 
was. I forget what the method was, but 
it was something new, extracted by 
Phyllis from The Evening Gazette. You 
would be surprised at theamount of really 
useful information that young lady con 
trives to discover in the daily Press. 

* * * * * 

It was past midnight, and I woke up 
with the conviction that someone had 
knocked violently on the door, I hate 
being roused from my first sleep in this 


weather, for there is no knowing when | 
I shall manage to get off again. How-| 


ever, I believe I was just beginning 
to doze when there was a noise that 


fairly made me start up in bed, followed| called up for active service for some 
by a clatter as of a falling tea-tray|three or four years, and I had never 
loaded with crockery. It was the sort} hitherto taken a revolver with me. 

I should not have done so on this 


; | occasion, I think, but for the fact that 
“What on earth is that awful noise?’ ! the thing was there, so to speak, eating 


of noise that could never be explained 
away. It cried aloud for investigation. 


It was Phyllis’s 
voice from the next 
room, rather queru- 
lous in tone. She does 
not like her sleep dis- 
turbed in the hot 
weather, either. 

“T don’t know,” I 
said, feeling with my 
bare feet for a pair of 
slippers. 

“ Do you think it’s 
anyone in the house?” 

“It might be, and 
again it might not.”’ 
I smiled grimly to 
myself, recalling the 
number of times | 
had adventured down- 
stairsin the early days 
of our married life. 
There never had been 
anyone.in the house 
~—that is to say, any 


unauthorised person “It WAS RATHER NERVOUS WORK ENTERING THAT KITCHEN AGAIN.” ing. It wouldn spt 


—but Phyllis had never failed to sug- 
gest the possibility. 

“Do be careful,” she added, This 
too was part of the regular formula. 


% 
i 


* * 4 t 
Honestly, I don’t quite know w 


ees 
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made me do it. 





I am not, I may say, 
what you would call a nervous man. 

have in bygone days, or rather nights, 
explored my house from attic to base- 
ment many times in search of the causes 
of strange noises, but I had not been 





FAIRLY MADE MI 
UP IN BED.” 





its head off. It is rather melancholy 
to think of a sound weapon like that 
rusting away in a case without ever 
having a chance of hearing itself speak. 
It had hung there ever since I came 
hat | back from Cologne, four years ago. I 


Jgeapieniaaiasiintnbetetinieaenastriainaties ee 


took it out and fumbled with the| 
cylinder in the dark, trying to load it. | 
A cartridge fell on the floor and rolled | 
away into a corner. 

« Are you going to shoot him?” came 
in a muffled voice from next door. | 

“Not unless it is absolutely neces. 
sary,” I said. 

“Do be quick. I shall never get to | 
sleep again till you come back.” 

In the old days, I reflected, she would | 
probably have tried to hold me back. | 
We grow more sensible with advancing | 
years. Still, there were points about | 
the past. 

I creaked solemnly down the stairs, | 
exploring the shadows with more than | 
common care, my finger on the trigger. 

It is never totally dark at this time 
of year, but the kitchen might be called | 
shady at the best of times. 1 got there 
at last, after inspecting all the ground. | 
floor rooms without result. There had 
not been a single sound since I got | 
out of bed. Feeling my way cautiously | 
down the two stairs that led to the | 
kitchen door I opened it gently. There 
came a decided draught on my face. ] | 
could see dimly that the further door | 
was open, leading to the store-room. | 
The breeze was coming from there. 
Clearly an entrance had been made by 
the store-room window. | 

I stepped cautiously towards the in- | 
coming breeze. Then I saw the beggar, | 
lurking just behind the store-room door. | 
| pointed my weapon at him. 

“ Hands up, and come out of that!” | 
I said. 

There was not a 
sound in reply. You 
know, I did not like it 
at all. The silence 
was rather daunting. | 
Should I try the man 
again, or pull the trig- 
ger? I felt the thing 
wavering in my hand. 

Bang ! 

I knew how it would 
be. That-fatal hesita- 
tion. I distinctly heard | 
the bullet whistle past 
my head and strike 
the wall behind. The | 
shock startled me into | 
pulling the trigger. | 
Bang! A crash of fall- | 
ing plaster and a faint | 
shriek from above. 2 | 
had fired into the ceil- 





let the fellow have an- | 
other try at me. I don’t mind telling you | 
that I pumped the other five barrels into | 
the space behind that door in double 
quick time. In fact 1 didn’t stop until 
the hammer clicked, and I realised there 
were no more cartridges in the cylinder. 


SARs! « — 
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Trate Sportsman (who has been bogged). “Wuy THE MISCHIEF DID You SAY I COULD Cross THERE? 
Boy. “’CAUSE OUR DUCKS DOES REGLAR.” 














I retired swiftly but in good order, 
taking the precaution to lock the kit- 
chen door behind me. 

Phyllis, naturally, was outside in the 
passage as I returned. 

“Great Heavens! what has hap- 
pened?” she asked. 

“I propose to go down again and 
see,” I said, “when I've put in a few 
more cartridges.” 

“I thought the whole house was 
coming down,” she said. “Is it safe 
for me to come?” 

I did not think it likely that the man 
would show fight after what had hap- 
pened. Still you never could tell. 

Phyllis followed at a reasonable dis- 
tance when I lit a candle and descended 
the stairs for the second time. It was 
rather nervous work entering that kit- 
chen again. But I got the shock of my 
life when I raised the candle and saw 
a broad dark stain slowly widening over 
theoilcloth. The fellow must have been 
bleeding like a pig. 
ay Wait a moment,” I called out to 
Phyllis. “Better not come just yet.” 

1 stepped gingerly over the dark 
patch and with the greatest caution 
penetrated into the store-room. There 
was nobody visible, but there were more 
patches of blood on the floor and even 
on the walls. The window was shat- 








tered to fragments. Probably the in- 





truder had dragged himself outside, to 
die in peace. Then I suddenly not:ced 
that there was a hat and cloak hanging 
on the inside of the door. A chilling 
thought struck me. That was Susan's 
hat. I stepped across and examined it. 
Touching the cloth, my fingers came in 
contact with some sticky substance. 

And at that moment another violent 
explosion took place, and a fourth jar 
of the famous jam despatched its con- 
tents over walls and ceiling and my own 
person. 

« What ave you doing ?”’ came in faint 
tones from behind the kitchen door. 

It took me a minute to recover my 
wits. 

“T'm estimating,” I replied at last, 
“ what your new method of jam-making 
is likely to cost. Susan will certainly 
want a new coat and hat. Even by 
candle-light I can see four large holes.” 

Considering everything, 1 think it 
was quite good shooting. 








“When the wardrobe of a convicted thief 
was searched some little time ago there were 
found the complete uniforms of a policeman, 
water board inspector, and gas inspector. 

Bona-fide servants should bear in mind that 
callers who seek admission during the absence 
of their employers may be sheep in wolves’ 
clothing.”—Daily Paper. 

This seems rather a slur upon the 
policeman, ete. 
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UNCLE JAMES. 
My Uncle James has sailed as far 
As lands where lions and tigers are— 
To Africa and back again, 
To India, Canada and Spain. 
Don’t you think it odd that he 
Won't play pirate games with me? 
It’s rather sad he never cares 
To shoot the rapids on the stairs ; 
It’s such a waste of time to snore 
When he has heard real lions roar. 
Think, if he would keep awake, 
What an Indian Chief he’d make! 
My Uncle James has lived out East, 
Yet can’t pretend the very least. 
My Uncle James has lived out West, 
But still I’m sure that I know best 
Where adventures may be found 
In a Happy Hunting Ground, 








Unconscious Humour at Manchester. 

To the question, ‘‘ What is Green- 
wich Time?” a Manchester boy re- 
plied: ‘“‘ Greenwich time is absolutely 
the correct time which we get from a 
place right down‘in the South of Eng- 
land where the people can see the sun 
better than we can.” 

Smitn Mrvor’s Latest: “The pil- 
grims went to Canterbury to kill Joe 
Beckett.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Havoc” (HAYMARKET). 

I onLy hope t here were present at the 
first night of Mr. Harry Watx’s Havoc 
a goodly number of those astute and 
enterprising theatrical managers who 





have kept on assuring us that we were 
all bored with the War, and that no 
serious war play would have an earthly. 
They would particularly appreciate the 
storms of applause which almost over- 
whelmed the players and must have 
made the author a proud and happy 
man. Havoc isa very fine piece of work, 
not because it is free from obvious 
faults—it isn’t, and it can afford not to 
be—but because it is finely felt, sin- 


a climax which is, in a theatrical sense, 
entirely effective. And this in spite of 
the fact that one cannot believe that 
Captain Roddy Dunton, a capable and 
trusted soldier, would have been so 
‘unprofessional "—however deep his 
hatred of the friend who had supplanted 
him in the affections of his betrothed, 
and however demoralised he was by the 
brutality of the filthiest of all wars— 
as to leave that friend (and a brother- 
subaltern, together with a whole 
platoon, or what was left of it) isolated 
behind the enemy’s advancing line, con- 
cealing from him the orders for retire- 
ment, and betraying him with a false 
promise of support. 

As «a foil to the war scenes there is 
an opening and a closing scene at home, 
in the flat of the rich, beautiful, much- 
paragraphed Violet Derring, who is the 
cause of the havoc of this poignant 





personal tragedy which the author has 
outlined against the dark background 
of the immeasurable impersonal horror 
of the War. Dick Chappell, on leave, 
brings to Violet a message and a present 
from her betrothed, his friend. Her 
answer is to work upon the love which 
he has long felt for her and loyally tried 
to suppress for his friend’s sake. She 
is a hight woman, without the excuses 
or dignity of passion, who has nothing 
to give but promises, which she can 
easily withdraw by letter. 

One such letter she indeed gives to 
Dick to take back to Roddy, which 
kills the fine friendship of this Davin 
and JONATHAN; another, posted later 
to Dick, which might have healed the 
breach by showing up the worthlessness 
of thedisputed woman, was delivered too 
late to prevent the soldier who had be- 
trayed his trust and his friend, and, worst 
of all, his men, from taking his own life. 

The woman, then, is important in the 
dramatic scheme, but it cannot be fairly 
said that the author has succeeded with 
her, or with her disappointed and em- 
bittered cousin, or with Roddy’s sister. 





cerely written and skilfully works up to | 








It seems natural to suppose he was not 
fundamentally interested in any of 
them. 

But the War—the devastating all- 
pervading horror of it, its tragic reac- 
tions in this and that temperament, 
the fine fellowship, the unbelievable 
courage, the gay camouflage of humour, 
even the routine and technique of 
soldiering—all this interests him im- 
mensely, and of it all he contrives to 
convey an unforgettable impression. 

The war scene opens in the compara- 
tive quiet of a hut behind the lines. 
There is expectation of being moved up 
shortly. We are shown, together with 
the well-loved Roddy Dunton, Smithy, 
an elderly subaltern, not made for the 
trade of war, whose thoughts, when not 
on his work, are with a wife and two kid- 
dies at home; The Babe, a fledgling as 
yet unproved ; a fine upstanding effi- 
cient, truculent, thirsty, misquoting 
Sergeant-Major; and an imperturbable 
orderly. Into this group bursts Dick 
Chappell with his letter from Violet to 
Dunton. A jealous hate is to destroy 
this admirable fellowship. And from 
this moment there is a crescendo of in- 
terest: company headquarters changes 
to a cellar just behind the line, and, 
again, in a crisis of the great retreat of 
1918, to a room in a shuttered villa, 
into which the two betrayed officers, 
the one (The Babe) shell-shocked into 
what is technically called cowardice, 
and the other (Dick Chappell), wounded 
and blinded, come back from the jaws 
of death to confront Dunton with proofs 
of his treachery ; The Babe to denounce, 
Dick to shield him—from all but him- 
self. The stage management all through 
this was quite admirable; the illusion 
of being actually in the thick of the 
operations most effectively sustained. 
Very skilful and tactful, too, was the 
way in which the author lightened, 
made bearable (or did he rather make 
it the more intolerably poignant ?) the 
essential tragedy with a running com- 
ment of humour without conveying any 
effect of that mechanically and conscien- 
tiously introduced comic relief which is 
at once so tedious and so jarring. 

I admire this piece of work so much 
and was so deeply moved by it that I 
dare suggest to the author that he 
should ask some discreet friend who 
has the true sub-editing talent to put 
a blue pencil through a purple patch or 
two of over-fine phrasing which occa- 
sionally spoils a “naturalistic” effect 
otherwise socompetently sustained ; and 
to break up here and there an over- 
long, over-elaborate and over-coherent 
speech, such as that so superbly de- 
livered by the shell-shocked Babe (Mr. 
RicHarp Birp). , 
This clever young actor received such 
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an ovation as is rarely bestows: aid 
thoroughly deserved it. Mr. Lest | 


Faser played his difficult, unsympa. | 
thetic if not impossible part of Dunton | 
with skill and resource and a careful pre- 
paration which made the character all 
but believable. Mr. Henry Kenpaut’s 
Dick by no means played itself. It was 
a skilful and moving performance, en- 
tirely in a grave key ; and this talented | 
actor is accustomed to the support 
of humour. Mr. Wriniam Kersnaw’s 
Smithy seemed to me admirably human, 
and Mr. Cuaup ALLIsTER played an un- 
satisfactory nerve-ridden adjutant with 
intelligence. The Sergeant-Major of Mr, | 
Vincent Hou~MAN was to the life, and | 
Mr. Forrester Harvey capably pre- 
sented the imperturbable Biddle. But 
such measured praise is inadequate and 
superfluous. All parts of the house were 
carried away by the superb acting of the 
three war-scenes. Jointly and severally 
the members of a fine team of players | 
were called again and again before the 
curtain. Even Captain Dunton had to | 
rise reluctantly from the dead. 

The Fourth Act brought an inevitable 
reaction. Iam not at all sure that the | 
play could not be superbly finished and | 
withal sufficientiy rounded off by a little | 
modification of the end of the Third Act; 
the first being left as a mere prologue to | 
set the key. It seemed a pity that we | 
could not have gone home for once in 
the mood of exaltation, of poignant and | 
splendid memories, and of wsthetic 
satisfaction, to which the sincerity of | 
author and players alike had lifted us. 

The author made a most modest and 
appropriate speech of thanks—seemed, | 
indeed, most unreasonably, the coolest | 
man in the house. I quite agree with | 
the interjection of an enthusiastic lady | 
in the gallery. He certainly must | 
‘‘write some more.” T 


| 








TIBETAN LAMENT. 
THE loveliest of our Lamas 
Has passed beyond the door: 
He'll never wear pyjamas 
Any more, any more. 
Above the yawning chasm 
He tried to pass a yak, 
But it took a sneezing spasm 
And blew him off the track. 
So the silent valley has him, 
And he can’t come back. 
The sweetest of our Lamas 
Has passed beyond the door, 
And he'll never wear pyjamas 
Any more. 








_ “There are two kinds of embroiderers —and } 
it is not for she who wields the needle that this 
article is written.”— Woman's Paper. | 
Nor, let us hope, for he who looks for | 
a lesson in grammar. 
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“ONLY THE BRAVE——” 

“I xnow you think me a perfect 
fool.” 

“No, George,” I said, “ not perfect. 
Fool, perhaps, but not perfect, George.” 

George went off in dudgeon after that, 
thinking no doubt that I was treating 
with levity a solemn subject. And in- 
deed it was a solemn subject. For 
George was being ridiculously attentive 
to Vera, and George is forty-five and 
Vera is twenty. Yet I could not treat 
the matter always with complete solem- 





expecting a leisurely response, and over 
the bank they'll go, or crump into 
something in front. Poor old George! 
Let me come and say good-bye to him.” 

It was but too truce. 

“ Your brother-in-law is going to let 
me drive his ‘ Hurricane,’”’ said Vera. 
“Tsn’t he a dear?” 

“You'll remember you've got six 
little things called cylinders in front of 
you, won't you?” I said guardedly. “1 
mean to say she may not seem to be 
moving quite so fast as she actually is.” 

“I’m a very safe driver,” she said. 
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in to a late tea, Vera flushed and radiant, 
George evidently relieved to be alive, 
but pale. 

“ Hullo, George; you look a bit sick,” 
I said at once. 

“I’m perfectly all right, thanks,” 
said George shortly. 








Jane. 
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“You don’t look at all well,” said | 


“ Anything happened to upset your | 


nerves ?”’ I asked with grave solicitude, | 


“You know that my nerves have 
always been excellent,” said George 
aggressively. 





nity, as Jane did—Jane being [ 
my wife and George's sister. 

“You don’t think the old 
thing's going to get engaged 
to her, do you?” Jane asked me 
later, as she had been doing a 
dozen times a day. 

«A man of forty-five will do 
anything,” 1 answered sagely, 
being thirty-eight myself. “ But 
what about Vera? Will she 
get engaged to him?” 

“ You never know. Vera is 
romantic. Sheadmirescourage 
and unselfishness. She told 
meso, She may think she's} . 
found them in George. And 
she may have found them, of 
course.” 

“You surely don’t think 
George is braveand unselfish?” 
I asked in astonishment. 

“In spots, no doubt,” Jane 
answered, “as you are, as all 
men are. And perhaps she’s 
dropped on those spots. All 
men are mixtures of bravery 
and cowardice, selfishness and 
unselfishness— mostly cow- 
ardice and selfishness,” she 
added, seeing me rather up- 
lifted. ‘ But once in a way a 
girl may come on the other 
things, by luck, and then, if 
it’s a young girl, Heaven help 
everyone!” 

All this seemed to me very 
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Affluent Female. “Give ME A FIRST-CLASS PLATFORM TICKET, 
PLEASE, 


” 





difficult and metaphysical (or do I mean 
psychological ?) and quite unsuited to 
George, who is just an ordinary heavy- 
ish person of forty-five. But I left it at 
that. It was not worth spoiling a morn- 
ing’s golf about. 

After lunch Jane came to me with a 
face the length of a hop-pole. “He's 
taking Vera out in his new car, and 
he's going to let her drive it,” she said 
in an “all is lost” voice. 

“Must be mad—or drunk,” I said. 

“He's both. He’s in love.” 

“ But Vera ’s never driven a big car,” 
I said, aghast. “She’s never driven 
anything but that little Topsy of hers— 
and that only for about a month. She’ll 
press her dainty foot on the accelerator, 








“ But it’s awfully sporting of him to! 


let me drive her all the same, and very 
brave to trust himself to me.” z 
fies There you are, courage and unself- 
ishness,” Jane whispered as they drove 
off. “The thing’s a certainty now. 
She ’s quite a nice girl, of course, but 
poor old George, with his pernickety 
WN 6 
_ We returned to our several occupa- 
tions—mine was an after-luncheon nap 
—-with heavy hearts. 
* ‘ ‘ 


These stars represent the experiences 
of Vera and George in the Hurricane 
car, and not so inappropriately so far 
as George is concerned; he must have 
seen stars several times. They came 





But Vera was eyeing him 
with the cold and critical eye 
of youth. * You do look rather 
pale,” she said. “It wasn’t 
man’s Corner, was it?” 


a bit nervous.” 


Pepper End?” 


all right. Rapid movement 
through the air always makes 
me pale.” 

Vera laugheda clearrippling 
laugh, aged twenty. ‘ You had 
rapid movementall right. But 
[ believe it was rather much 
for your nerves. I won't drive 
so fast again. It was awfully 
good of you to let me drive at 
all,” she added. 

But Jane and I exchanged 


—we did not know, of course, 


number was up, or rather 
down. 
That evening Vera confided 


to Jane that she thought that 


man she'd ever known. It was 
a pity he hadn’t more nerve. 


recovering George was just 





—__!brandy and confiding to me 


your own and other people’s lives. 

So this story, which opened so omin- 
ously, ends quite happily. Verais now 
engaged to a young man whose occupa- 
tion is flying about in the sky. He 


that shave we had at Hang- 
“ No, certainly not. I wasn't 
“Or that little affair at 


“I assure you I’m quite | 


meaning glances. We thought | 


but we thought—that George's | 


George was the most unselfish | 


About the same time a slowly | 
absorbing his second liqueur | 


that he failed to see the fun of risking 


finds the lack of pace in land motoring | 
rather boring. In many ways he is, | | 
am sure, George’s inferior, but as a | 
suitable fiancé for Vera he has him | 


beat all the time. 








“Complaints are made of the system of for- 


warding permits for the removal of cattle to 
Ireland by post—a very slow procedure.” 

Trish Paper. 
And very awkward too, we should 
think, for the postman. 
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Marjorie (in smoking carriage). 


“Won't THE GUARD BE VERY CROSS, MuMMY, IF WE 
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DON'T SMOKE?” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
The Fir and the Palm (Huventyson), in spite of its 
arboreal title, is chiefly concerned with ancestral mansions, 
‘gold and brown” libraries, “‘ family portrait-studded ” draw- 
ing-rooms, ‘cream and apricot” boudoirs and the sensations 
| and small-talk of their occupants. I cannot feel that Prin- 
cess Binesco has added any peculiarly personal ingredient 

to the formule already employed by Mrs. Exixor Giyn and 
| Mr. E. F. Benson to make a marketable article of these two 

waste products; but, apart from an excessive use of adjec- 

tives—their number and calibre are a continuous source of 
| weakness to the narrative and weariness to the reader—her 
| Manneris more than adequate to the matter in hand. Heine's 
“Fichtenbaum” is the symbolic motive of the story—a fal- 
lacious little lyric gracefully translated by Professor GILBERT 
Murray for the title-page. Cyril, Lord Horsham, a chival- 
| rous ascetic, is the snow-bound fir; Helen, his wife, a child- 
| ish sensualist, is the sun-scorched palm-tree ; and Toby 
| Ross, a coarse young egoist, very cleverly drawn, stands, I 
| Suppose, for the “‘brennende Felsenwand,” which the palm- 
| tree very naturally looks upon as its proper environment. 
| Those who choose their extra-conjugal affinities for what an 
art-critic would call their “tactile values” will follow the 
loves of Toby and Helen with unflagging interest. The re- 
mainder of the world will be inclined, I think, to find them 
too limited in scope and too unbounded in expression. 





The writing of detective stories must be a branch of the 
literary art possessing a curious fascination. . Sooner or 
later we all try our hand at the game. And indeed it is a 
sort of game, akin perhaps to the construction of a jig-saw 
puzzle, wherein the maker first paints his picture and then 








cuts it into a confused medley of component parts. In 
The Fate of Osmund Brett (HutcHinson) we have, however, 
something that does not depend solely on its ingenuity of 
construction. Mr. Horace HurcHinson is ingenious enough, 
and starts off gallantly with an exhumation and the dis- 
covery of the wrong body in the coffin—a body too that 
was badly wanted elsewhere. But he can also write, as 
indeed he proved long ago to those of us who are interested 
in golf or natural history, and he has a sense of character 
which is not commonly discoverable in your Tales of Mystery. 
Furthermore he compels our respect by producing a new 
variety of detective. I like Mr. James Barkston, with his 
round bucolic face and his large countryside boots and 
his general air of a moderately prosperous farmer. It is 
true he defers so far to the Holmes legend as to carry a 
large pipe, but it is rarely filled. Also he is of opinion that 
cleverness is the curse of the profession, and that men whose 
brains work quickly are always being misled by ingenious 
theories. He boasts that he is not a man of ideas ; his plan 
is to let a thing lie about in his head until something grows 
from it. But for all that he gets there most satisfactorily at 
the last. A very creditable experiment in the detective vein. 








When a mere humanist takes to journalism, tha first 
thing he does is to persuade himself and the public that. he 
is also a prophet and a practical man——the first being, as a 
rule, something above his competence, the second below it, 
and the addition of the two to his original personality in 
anything like equal proportions a thing neither possible 
nor desirable. In The English Secret (Oxrorp University 
Press), that admirable writer, Mr. Basi. pg Sénmcourt, 
has done his best to consubstantiate this uneasy trinity. But 
throughout the fourteen essays from The Times Literary 
Supplement which make up his book I think yon will feel 
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that the prophet and the practical man are at loggerheads, 
and that the humanist would be heartily glad to get rid of 
them both. Personally I echo his sentiment. The humanist 
is responsible for all the best things—the penetrating expo- 
sition of English character and letters which gives its 
name to the series, the Du Maurier nightmare of our bulky 
brainless civilization, called “ Meeting the Megatherium,” 
and the superb essay on “ Town Housing.” To the prophet 
—a beautiful but ineffectual angel—I ascribe ‘ Spiritual 
Democracy.” And the finger of the practical man is visible 
throughout, endeavouring to “ place” motor-cars, wireless 
and other examples of “ miraculous modernity.” Perhaps 
the prophet and the practical man saved me from a surfeit 
of agreement with the humanist. At any rate I thoroughly 
enjoyed the whole book. 


It is the day of voluminous reminiscences. Our Victorian 





Mother, talk freely with animals large and small. When I 
give a birthday party for animals I shall invite no rats, even 
if I am called a snob for excluding them. But, apart from 
this difference, I can travel with The Wood Mother and these 
natural and charming children all the way. Indeed I drew 
the greatest comfort and joy from this chronicle, delicately 
and tenderly told, of their intercourse with nature. Mr, 
Cuartes Bucnev has made just the right pictures for a 
book which I warmly commend to everyone as an ideal 
gift for children of all ages. 








Readers to whom incident, emotion or plot is an essential 
of good fiction are hereby warned not to look for any one | 
of them in Miss Una L. Sinperrap’s latest volume. The | 
Letters of Jean Armiter (HuTCHINSON) are addressed by a | 
pleasant spinster in the thirties to a sympathetic married | 
sister and to a Mr. Fortesque, a Government official from | 





elders, feeling perhaps that 
a new age has overtaken 
them unawares, are very 
properly hastening to show 
that the Arcadia of their 
golden prime had its own 
vanished and _ peculiar 
charm. Mr. WaAtTEer 
Sicnex’s The Sands of Time 
(Hutcuinson) is a lively 
contribution to the social 
history of a period in which 
the men and women of the 
eighteenth century were 
already as antiquated as 
the Victorian people are 
to-day. Mr. SicHEer’s grand- 
father knew Pret and Cops. 
DEN ; his father was born 
in the same year as QUEEN 
Victoria, and Mr. Sicuen 
himself first went to school 
in the sixties. He had the 
luck to be born into a well- 
to-do intellectual set, in 
which all sorts of eminent 
and distinguished persons 
met at one another's houses 
soberly to enjoy ample 
fare, sound wine and, in 








THE FIRST STOP.” 





V As i 1% fyb 


Mild Passenger, “I was DISTINCTLY TOLD THAT Bir 


Central Africa, whom she 
meets when she takes the | 
first real holiday of a life 
chiefly devoted to “stop- 
gapping’ among relations. | 
In between the letters, | 
which chiefly chronicle the 
daily round and common 
task of their writer's life, 
Miss Sinperrap has in- 
serted just enough expla- 
nation, leaving Jean to re- 
veal her own character in 
her correspondence. It is | 
a very nice character anda | 
very common one, being, | 
with variations, that of | 
thousands of middle-class | 
Englishwomen. Unselfish, | 
honest and brave, with very | 
little self-assertion and a! 
very strong objection to | 
snatching anything for| 
themselves, they are often 
rather “ put upon” by | 
their families, and seem to | 
get remarkably little out of | 
life beyond the satisfaction | 
of having lived fully up to’ 


MINGHAM WAS 


Z 








Dr. Jonnson’s phrase, good talk. The Havés, Sir Henry 
Invinc, GaRtaLpI, the Mannines, the Coteripcss, Sir 
Joun Mintais, masters—especially masters—and boys 
at Harrow, men at Balliol, the formidable Jowrrr, Bench 
and Bar, Platform and Stage—Mr. Sicnei knew them 
all. His generous dish is compounded of knowledge and 
seasoned with a measure of wit, a spice of the romantic, a 
dash of sentiment, the whole being infused with a real 
kindliness of heart. Altogether a delightful book of memoirs, 
which the elders among us will read with the sympathy of 
shared experience, and from which the younger generation 
will (I hope) receive the not unpleasant convietion that on 
the whole their Victorian parents did not do so badly. 





Captain Doveras Enouisn, in The Enchanted Necklace 
(NasH AND Grayson), has brought off a double event. He 
has written a story that will delight any imaginative child 
who is fond of animals, and he has also given profitable 
entertainment to grown-ups, being an expert in wild life 
Fancy and magic are here delightfully mixed. with facts. 
The Twins who are the hero and heroine of this tale can, 
through the agency of a mysterious lady called The Wood 





the fine implications of the | 
title gentlewoman. Jean, happily, is one of the lucky ones, | 
and her last letter tells us the thrilling news of her engage- | 
ment to the fortunate Mr. Fortesque, now Governor of the | 
Leeward Islands, where I hope she will enjoy herself. 


} 





Mr. EpGar WALLACE does not seem to me as ingenious 
in The Green Archer (HoppER AND STouGHTON) as he was 
in The Clue of the New Pin, but as compensation he gives | 
us an amazing wealth of incident and a villain of a turpitude | 
unsurpassed in sensational fiction. Once granted that any | 
man can be so inhuman as Abe Bellamy, I have nothing | 
but praise for the thoroughness with which Mr. WALLACE 
presents him. But my unqualified admiration is reserved | 
for the Savinis. Fay and Julius Savini were crooks, but | 
their crookedness was tempered by a great kindness of | 
heart, and a really clever study is made of this blend. The | 
elusive “ green archer” contributes mystery to the story, and | 
for the rest we have several of the types apparent lv considered | 
essential in this genre of fiction, men and women who play 
their parts creditably enough and then vanish completely | 
from the memory. But the day is still far off when I may | 
hope to forget the infamous Abe. 
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A WRITER in a contemporary thinks 
the Labour Government means the end 
of everything. Some people think we 
shall be lucky to get off with that. 


Owing to the strike of engine-drivers 
certain football matches had to be post- 
poned. Enthusiastic followers of the 
game are confident that Mr. J. Bromiry 
could not have realised that his action 
would lead to any such upheaval of our 
national life. 





According to a 
spite of the strike, local trains 
ran from Wigan with regularity. 
Those who think they know 
Wigan have expressed no sur- 
prise at the direction taken by 
these trains. 


contemporary, in 


? 


The latest novelty is a seeds- 
man’s catalogue set to music. 
We have often thought that 
these suburban stories about 
mammoth marrows would go 
much better if they were orches- | 


trate 
trated. 





We gather from a weekly | 
paperthata period of tranquillity 
reigns in Moseow. ‘Trotsky 
| would like to find out whoj 
| started that scandal. 


An explorer has discovered, 
in the Amazon region, a mys- 
terious drug called Yaqgé, which 
gives people the power of de- 
scribing events which they can- 
not possibly have seen. We 
have often wondered how our 
journalists did it. 


It has been suggested that 
| the members of the Kensington 
Borough Council should wear 





to distinguish them from the general 


general public insisted on this. 


A member of the Westminster City 
Council asserts that disease germs lurk 
in London telephone call-boxes. One 
| theory is that they are afraid to venture 
into the streets for fear of being run over. 

ao 


I have seen nothing quite like your 
winter, observes an American visitor. 
He ought to sample our summer. 


A letter was recently taken on horse- 
back from the Lorp Mayor or York 
to the Lorp Mayor or Lonpon. This 
means that the Lorp Mayor or York 
saved three-halfpence. 





- CLXVI. 





The 
TO-NIGHT.” 
The Wife. “NEVER MIND, DEAR; PERHAPS THE Lapot 
3 : GOVERNMENT WILL 
robes on ceremonial occasions, | —__— 


} 
| 


| 


| 








It is widely felt that if the new Posr- 
MASTER-GENERAL does not restore the 
penny post this sort of thing will be 
likely to extend. 


Tennis trousers, we note, are expected 
to be dearer in the Spring. This decides 
us to play croquet in plus-fours. 


** 200,000,000 herrings were landed 
at Yarmouth last year,” declares a daily 
paper. We hear of one cantankerous 
old herring which kept on giving itself 
up in order to upset these round figures 
and had to be thrown back into the sea 
no fewer than eleven times. 


are familiar with the racecourse cigar 
will take this to mean “ won easily.” 


A Peeress has suggested that inter- 
national disputes should be settled by 


Our only fear is that they might come 
to blows. a 


With reference to this we would 
point out that no really satisfactory 
method has yet been discovered of sett- 
ling disputes between pugilists. 


Private soldiers at Aldershot have 











TOWARDS UTOPIA. 


Man (after a hard day's golf). " 


ABOLISH GOLF.” 





L*M DEAD ° 


understood that a 


tute a breach of discipline. 


Mr. Henry Forp, we read. 
Much the same seems to apply 
to the purchasers of his cars. 





Bri, of Terni, has been arrested 
| by the police for selling his wife 
to another man for five pounds. 
It is evident that the police are 
determined to stop profiteering. 


A weekly paper has discovered 
that playing chess makes one 
forget the cold. But it should 
be remembered that it isn’tevery 





ment of chess. 
co 


A report from Newfoundland 


St. John’s recently with a cargo 
of English whisky in a water- 
logged condition. We know the 
stuff. 





“TLiperaL Support ror Liarour.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 





‘‘ Saxophone players,” says a medical 


public. It is not stated whether the} man, ‘“‘are seldom affected by chest 


troubles.” We feel sure, however, that 
there is some special punishment re- 
served for them somewhere. 


A grand exhibition of Feminine 
Fashions is to be held in Los Angeles 
next month. Tickets will be issued to 
‘‘admit bearer and one husband.” 


“Ts the Motor-car an Asset to the 
Church?” asks a weekly paper. One 
theory is that it brings a good deal of 
business to the churchyard. 


A recent steeplechase was described 
in a contemporary as having been won 
by the length of a cigar. Those who 





that captivated the ‘ Welsh Wizard.” 





man who can stand the excite- | 


picked pugilists representing both sides. | 





A man named OruExto Fap- | 





been granted facilities for playing golf. | 
Among the rank and file it is | 
defeat of | 
Colonel Bogey does not consti- | 


Luxury has no fascination for 





states that a ketch arrived at | 


It was, no doubt, the double‘ L” | 


“Tt was a striking sight to look from the | 


Star windows down on the crowd. The light 
played on a serried mass of caps and hats that 


swayed and surged as they laughed at the | 
humor of the cartoons or sang some of the old 


time songs that were flashed on the screen.” 
Canadian Paper. 

This is a great improvement on the hat 

which can only be talked through. 





‘“* At the police court, in answer to a magis- 
trate, he said: ‘I admit the charges, Sir. I 
had had one more than I should have had.’ 

The Chairman of the Bench remarked: ‘If 
a mamn of education cannot behave himself, 
a man of education cannot behave himself, 


education ?’ "—Provincial Paper. 


It almost looks as if the Chairman ol 
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THE STRIKE AND THE NEXT REVOLUTION. 
By a Workixna May. 


| Ir is perbaps rather hard on our new Prime MINISTER 

that he should have had to share his limelight of the past 
| few days with Mr. Bromuey, who is neither a Socialist Mem- 
| ber of the House of Commons nor even a horny-handed 
Peer, like Lord Parmoor. But I am less concerned about 
the distribution of limelight than I am about the extraordin- 
ary inconvenience to which J, a labouring man, am put by 
this gentleman’s determination to exploit the mutual jealous. 
ies of a couple of Trade Unions for his own satisfaction. 

* * & *& 

Mr. THomas—and not Mr. Tomas alone among Mr. 
| Macpoxanp’s Ministers—gets my sympathy. The position 
of a poacher-turned-gamekeeper has this advantage, that 
he knows the tricks of the craft; but it has its delicate side. 
[ cannot help wishing that he had been made Home Sec- 
retary, if only that we might have seen how he would 
handle the police in the event of disturbance arising out of 
those “ peaceful picketings” which were once so dear to his 
heart. No doubt Mr. Macponaxp had his good reasons for 
sending him elsewhere; but still, as a student of human 
nature, I must nurse a little regret that over the door 
of Mr. THomas’s office at the N.U.R. the notice is up: 
“Gong To THE CoLONtEs.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Bromiry, who seems to have a cynical contempt 
| for our intelligence, represents his strike as a struggle of 
| Labour against Capitalism. Himself a member of an 
organisation with vast investments of Capital (possibly they 
are wise enough not to touch railway shares), he knows 
| every bit as well as we do that railway directors are the 
| trustees of an infinite number of small holders—working 

men who have put their savings into railway stock, widows 

who draw from this source the precarious interest on a 

small legacy—people who would be glad enough to have a 

fifth of the income of a first-class engine-driver. 

‘ x * * % 
| But I am told that the drivers of express trains have 
great responsibilities and that | must not grudge them the 
reasonable pay which they earn. I don’t. It is true that 
1 ought to be more grateful than I am when I get to the 
| end of a railway journey alive and with the use of my limbs 
| unimpaired. But then I ought also to be more grateful 
than I am when I escape from death or mutilation in the 
| course of a ride in a taxicab or a motor-bus, Except that 
these vehicles accommodate fewer passengers than a train, 
the responsibility of their drivers is just as great as that of 
the drivers of locomotives and imposes just as heavy a strain 
on the nerves. They too have to watch signals, and, if 
they overrun them, the policeman (assuming that he sur- 
vives) will take down their numbers. And they have one 
very arduous duty which does not fall to the engine-driver. 
There are no rails to prevent them from colliding, or 
deviating from the track; they have, in fact, to steer. 
* * HH 

I am told that the findings of the Wages Board carry no 
legalecompulsion. But that is so with most of such findings. 
If you resort to arbitration by mutual consent of all parties 
its decisions are binding by the unwritten code of common 
honour—to say nothing of common sense—even though 
they may not be the result of considered judgment but 
only of the chances of a spun lottery wheel or a tossed coin. 


Now the railway managers acquiesced at once in the findin gs 


of the Wages Board, though at least seven-eighths of their 
demands were turned down. I scarcely dare picture what 
Mr. Bromrey would have said about their sense of honour 


Caeeeenenemenpaiannoee: 
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| if they had ordered a lock-out because they hadn't got 
what they asked for. He would have been deeply pained 
to think that anyone should dispute the sole claim of Labour 
to insist on the primitive principle of * Heads-l-win Tails. 
you-lose.”’ onuee 
One hears great talk of the hardships put upon a few 
dozen engine-drivers whose salary was reduced to the de- 
plorable figure of £450 or so per annum by the findings of 
the Wages Board. But the total hardships suffered by the 
general public in one w eek of such a strike as thi ~apart 
from the resultant increase of unemployment and the set- 
back to our reviving trade—are greater than would be suf- 
fered bv these few men during the rest of their natural 


lives. ‘There seems to be something of the steam-roller 


| in Mr. Bromiry’s passionate devotion to the cause of down- 


trodden humanity. Woe to those who cross the path of 
this devastating philanthropist! 


~ x« te 


What I want to know is how long our stupid patient ass 
of a public is going to allow any one man, or any isolated 
body of men, to play havoe with our Hssential Services. 
Men who join these services should have special! privileges 
—wages above the ordinary standard and guaranteed pen- 
sions; but with these special privileges should go special 
conditions. The findings of accepted arbitrators should 
have legal force, and defiance of them—in the forin of 
sudden strikes—should be punishable by law. There 
is no conscription of Labour, and men need not join 
these essential services unless they choose, any more than 
they need join the fighting services. But, if they elect to 
join them, then, as in the fighting services, they should be 
subject to discipline. All this could be easily contrived 
without nationalization, and it will have to come. 

* * x 

Otherwise, one of these wet days there will be 1 Revolu- 
tion. We have heard much of the revolutionary measures 
which we are to expect from a Socialist Government. The 
Fat Boys of the Press (if my friend, Mr. Lovar Fraska, 
will permit me) are always wanting to make our flesh creep 
at the thought of that kind of upheaval of Society. But f 
mean a Revolution on the part of the General Public. It 
will be a sort of Fascist movement, joined by all classes 
of men who bear goodwill to their country. In its secret 
service there will be those who volunteer to devote them- 
selves to the learning of various forms of skilled labour, so 
as to be prepared at a moment's notice to take the place of 
strikers who menace the national life. They will be called 
“ Blacklegs,” and they will take pride in their title, as 
the Faseisti of Italy take pride in their black shirts. I for 
one would gladly sacrifice my favourite evening trousers in 
that cause. Such a movement—and it is already afoot-- 
could have no better encouragement than is gratuitously 
offered by Mr. Bromuery’s strike—one of the most wanton 
in a long record of organised tyranny. O. 5. 











Mis-spent Effort. 

“A great gathering of refrigerationists from all parts of th: world 
will take place in London next June, when the Institut International 
du Froid will hold its Fourth International Congress of Refrigeration 
under the presidency of Sir Gordon Campbell.” — Weekly Paper. 

** Refrigerationists, forscoth! 


And do they think,” said 
June, 


* Their art is needed to correct an English summer noon? 

I'll teach them all a lesson.” So she started ... “Oma 
foi! 

But we waste our time in England,” said the Institut du 


Froid. 
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COMRADE CRIPPS. 
| Lorp Parmoor (of the new Vinistry) sinas— 
| “NOBODY GUESSED WHEN I BEGAN 
THAT I SHOULD END AS A LABOUR MAN 
Lord Panmoon (formerly Sir C, A. Cripps) sat in the House of Commons 
made a Peer on the recommendation of a Liberal Prime Minister. ] 
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| shrine holds out a ray of comfort. 


| indieator. 
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Mephistopheles (taking leave). Sonny I must Go, pct I HAVEN’? BEEN IN BED BEFORE KIGHT FOR WEEKS.” 
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jand needs a larger intellectual scope. 
WAITING. |The hours rolled by. 

Tere are doubtless sadder and more, Very suddenly the two black Venetian 
terrible things than waiting for some- | shuttersof the train-indicator were flung 
body at Paddington station on the night | apart and the head of a charming girl 
of a strike. There is, for instance, | leaned forward out of the green-lit tower. 
waiting for somebody at Euston station | She held a long narrow notice-board in 
on the night of a strike. Or there is | her hand, 
bubonic plague. But Paddington is bad | to her— 
enough. Only one small and secret | «Bot soft, what light from yonder window 
It i breaks ? : 
is a kind of tower with a dim green)! [tis the Kast” (only it was the West, of course) 
lamp inside, and it is called the train | “and Juliet is the Sun.” 
| She put up :— 

For some time it had read simply :—| 


SPECIAL FROM FROME land disappeared from gaze. 
SPECIAL FROM READING What I needed was Sprcrat rrom 
The suggestion appeared to be that | PENZANCE, and I turned away in sor- 


I felt inclined to cry out 


SPECIAL FROM WORCESTER 





some day and at some platforms trains 
from these places would arrive. A weary | 
little group of people, some standing | 
and a very few sitting down, read the 


a time I put on the air of a man who!t 





knows all about Reading and Frome | 





a milk-can, 
words and re-read them, and then prayed | length of the 
and re-read them again. Adding myself} motor lorr 


to the group, I helped it to read. After | having 


| Steep chute into the station and pulled! He ought to be in the "Ouse of Lords, 


| row, murmuring — 

“Tam too bold: 'tis not to me she speaks.” 
hen I went off and leaned against 
Along the interminable 

platform trundled a petrol 

y with two porters on it, 

a splendid time. More and more 

axis with winking eyes came down the 





up to wait. Their drivers gathered 
in a knot and talked. Stray porters 
stopped to join in... . It was then 
that the orator began. He was a taxi- 
cab driver himself, and I do not know 
whether he sympathized particularly 
with the strikers of the A.S.L.E..F. His 
idea seemed to be to give a rapid résumé 
of the theories of Kart Marx, before the 
Worcester train was signalled, to the 
serenading crowd. If anybody tried to 
interrupt he pulverised him by shout- 
ing. He had a voice like a battle-axe. 

“* Marx’ way,’ quoth Marx,and clove 
him thro’ the brain,” I thought, drawing 
nearer to the group. 

I love listening to speeches out-ol- 
doors, and I was well up in “ surplus 
values” by thetimethe next weary green 
engine had steamed in. When the 
commotion had subsided, I went back 
and listened to him again. He was 
talking about the present Government 
now. He had no confidence, it seemed, 
in the present Government. : 

“Look at J. H. Tuomas,” he said. 
“What @ you think of J. H. Tuomas? 
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J. H. Tuomas ought! What doesJ. H. 
Tuomas’s name spell? You know what 
‘is name spells, don’t you? It spells 
Jupas Iscarior.” 

No one was bold enough to criticise 
this remarkable excursion into phon- 
etics. I longed to tell him that Jupas 
Iscartot’s character had recently been 
whitewashed by Mr. Srurce Moors, 
just as Mr. MAsErteLp has said a few 
kindly words for JEZEBEL, but I thought 
it better to refrain. He passed on to 
a denunciation of the daily Press. 

“There’s a lot of the noospapers 
pretending to be friendly just now to 
the cause o’ Labour,” he said. ‘“’Olding 
out the ’and to them and all that. But 
do they mean it? Garn! We know 
better. Wot are they trying to do? 
Just leading of them on. And, when 
they've led ‘em on far enough, wot 
then? Why, reaction, of course. Re- 
action to Capitalism. That’s wot the 
noospapers are trying to do.” 

Juliet flung open her shutters and 
indicated that the train from Worcester 
would enter on Platform 11. I went 
and tried another milk-can. It had the 
same kind of edge as the last. I asked 
an inspector about the train from Pen- 
zance. He told me she had been sighted 
off Bristol many hours ago, heading for 
the East. I returned to politics. One 
of the audience had developed an in- 
satiable curiosity—I cannot imagine 
why—to know what the lecturer had 
been doing during the War. 

«’Ave you ever ‘ung on barbed wire?” 
he said. ‘‘ That’s wot I want to know. 
‘Cos I’ave. Can you look at me and say 
as you 've ever ‘ung on barbed wire ?” 

The lecturer brushed him impatiently 
aside. He was talking about State 
control, 


control anything under the present 
Capitalist system,” he said. ‘‘ Wot do 
they do? Why, they makes a mess of 
it. And why do they make a mess of 
it? A purpose, of course; so’s they 
can turn round and say, ‘See what 
comes of it when the State controls 
anything.’ That’s wot they did with 
the Ministry of Transport. That’s wot 
they ’re doing with Pensions. Makes 
a mess of them on purpose.” 

The Ministry of Pensions appeared 
to be exceedingly unpopular. A very 
tall pale man, who had not spoken 
previously, broke in. 

“T’ll tell you about the Ministry of 
Pensions,” he said, **’cos I’ve seen ‘em. 
There’s four thousand young women 
there, there is. All painted and pow- 
dered, Comes at ten o’clock and has 
tea and goes away at four. And here’s 
men can’t get their pensions. I can 
tell you what the Ministry of Pensions 
is. It’s a——” : 
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Artist. ““GLAD YOU LIKE IT. 
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Visitor. ‘* WeLL NOW, THAT'S VERY INTERESTING.” 


Visitor. “I MEAN I HAD NO IDEA YOU FELLOWS HELD THE BRUSH IN YOUR 14ND.” 











To my unspeakable disappointment 
the orator got in again. No Marxian 
likes to be interrupted. 

‘We're a-coming to all that in course 
of time,” he said. ‘Wot I’m saying 
to you is that the whole government 
of the country is run by capitalists, 
and it’s going to be run by capitalists, 
whether there’s a Labour Party in or 
not, so long as the vote’s a stomach 
vote, as it was at the last Election, and 
not an intelligence vote. Now you 
deny that if you can. You can’t, and 
you know it!” 

” The window of the house of Capulet 
was flung open, and a hand appeared 
with yet another notice-board. 
"SPECIAL FROM PENZANCE 
it-read. With the idea, no doubt, of 








making the most of it, Juliet added to | 








this two further boards, indicating that 


the special from Penzance was a special | 
from Piymouth, Taunton, Bath and | 


Bristol too. It was almost impossible 
to resist a cheer. The lecturer’s audi- 
ence began to melt away. The certainty 
that West and East were about to meet 
after so many hours seemed to dissipate 
the enthusiasm for Marx. 

‘Platform Number 9,” shouted a 
very red-faced man, who seemed to 
have suffered from no stint under the 
private ownership of beer. There was 
a general scurrying of porters. 

‘* Look here,” I said to the lecturer, 
“JT shall want a taxi.” 

“ Right y’ are, guy’nor,” he replied. 

Evoe: 
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“SAT. EVE—CAV. AND PAG.” 


Aw OPERATIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ly the suburb where I occupy a modest habitation 
We've a.coming week of Opera, a brave and gallant 
show, peat 
And my soul is being torn between a fond anticipation 
And the difficult solution of the problem, when to go; 
I have balanced the advantages of this eve and of that eve 
From the primary unfurling of the operatic flag 
To the noble culmination that awaits us on the Sat. eve 
When the cockles will be gutted by the flames of Cac. 
and Pag. 


Very “standard” is the programme in its richness and its 
glory, 
Very moving is the repertoire from which I have to choose ; 
On the Mon., to start auspiciously, we trot out Trovatore— 
Can I miss my Miserere ?—there 's the Butterfly on Tues. ; 
Mr. Bare upon the Wed. provides a sympathetic solace 
With the Girl he left behind him; on the Thurs., if you 
apply, : 
They will let you likea soldier” with thelively Mr.W ALLACE, 
And dismiss you with an appetite for aust upon the Fri. 


I would take the lot and cheerfully, but —by the way, I see 
I've 
Made no reference to Mimi, who expires upon the Mat.— 
But unluckily my portion of the products of the bee-‘ive 
Is a niggard onee-and-only, and I have to stick to that; 
And, tho. Mon. to Fri. will each provide a profitless and flat 
eve, 
In the joy of looking forward to the best of all the bag 
[ shall build up a crescendo for the fulness of the Sat. eve, 
When my soul will spin to glory on the wings of Car. 
and Pag. Dum-Dum 








DIET AND THE DRAMA, 


“Dip you know,” I said, “that when CuarLes Kean was 
going to play the part of a tyrant he ate pork; beef when 
he wanted to portray a murderer, and mutton when he 
was going to be a lover? I got this from the Conference 
of Educational Associations at University College.” 

“Mutton,” said Bunce thoughtfully—“ mutton as a basis 
for sheep's eyes. There is something in it; and it is a 
pity that his example is not more generally followed. We 
hear a good deal about the dearth of young actresses of 
promise. A faulty dietary is the root of the trouble. 

“ For anyone about to attempt the part of Judiet I should 
advise a lamb cutlet, with a péche Melba to follow; but 
Ophelia and Desdemona should be played on cold tapioca 
pudding, though 1 might concede a few stewed prunes to 
the daughter of Polonius, 

“To any actress about to attempt the part of Medea I 
should recommend boiled rabbit with white sauce, washed 
down with neat brandy. The rabbit’s resemblance to 
the most unprepossessing type of infant, combined with 
the insipidity of its flavour, should cause a temporary 
atrophy of the maternal instinct, and the brandy will do 
the rest, 

“ For an adequate presentment of Hedda Gabler nothing 
could be better than bloaters and toffee. If an actress cannot 
convey a general atmosphere of blight and give a lifelike 
rendering of nervous irritability after that mixture she has 
mistaken her vocation. The macaroons brought home by 
her husband should suflice the heroine of A Doll's Hou a 
both on and off the stage. They are not sustaining but 4 
plump Nora is inconceivable. ~ . 

Hs. ape . . 

For a principal boy in a pantomime I should suggest the 
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drumstick of one of those fowls that are tactfully described 
by poulterers as suitable for boiling.” 

Bunce paused here, but I encouraged him to proceed, 

“The majority of crook dramas are of Transatlantic 
origin,” he said, ‘The actors who play in them over here 
must be seriously handicapped by the lack of suitable food, 
Probably no actor, however talented, can say ‘ Yep!’ or 
‘Tell that guy to beat it!’ without haying taken a pre- 
liminary course of baked clams, or find the critics unanimous 
in praising his sketch of the State Governor, who has to 
sentence an erring son to the electric chair, unless he can 
take a slice of pumpkin-pe in his dressing-room eyery 
night before he goes on,” ; 

“Tt seems hard that such tragedies should have to be 
enacted behind the scenes,” I said feelingly. 

“ Per ardua ad astra,” replied Bunee.. “If a man really 
loves his art he will not shrink from any sacrifice that his 
Muse may require of him. On the other hand, the catering 
for the cast in local products, such as the playlets of the 
Lancashire School, presents no difficulties. Their staple 
food would be sausages and mashed, if the outlook is purely 
urban and industrial, but, if a sex problem impinges, so to 
speak, on the eight-hour day, I should a!low fried fish and 
chips in moderation; while an agricultural interest would 
naturally lead to the inclusion of turnips in the menu.” 

“ And for the plays of Suaw ?” I inquired. 

“Oh, something vegetarian. Lentil cutlets with sauce 
piquante; or a Brazil nut—the same as for Charley's Aunt.” 

* Go on,” I said. 

“ That is all,” said Bunce. “ The people who act in revue 
and bedroom farces can eat what they like. In their case 
the main thing is that the audience should have dined well,” 


A MOVING STORY. 


Ir may be all right, but I don’t like the look of things, 
He went off this morning alter breakfast as usual, and I 
saw him to the corner in the ordinary way. I strolled 
back to the house by the side gate, merely stopping to speak 
to the next-door cat, who with her usual impertinence was 
looking in our dustbin, and when I got into the hall they 
were standing there, six of them, perfect strangers, in their 
shirt-sleeves and smelling of straw. I just said, “ What 
about it?” when Missis picked me up and said I wasn't 
to. The whole beastly day has been “ 1 wasn't to.” Cook's 
as snappy as a Pom, Mary won't speak to me, and Missis 
seems to have lost her head. 

She's sat on a chair in the hall all day, letting those smelly 
ruffians steal every blessed thing and carry off the lot into 
two big kind of kennel-things standing in the road. ‘The 
baby ’s disappeared from the nursery (not that that's any- 
thing to growl about) ; I can't see my whip hanging up any- 
where (which is rather larks), but—where 's my basket, eh ? 

And she’s just sat there and encouraged them, and hoped 
they wouldn’t leave anything behind, When he comes 
back, what shall I say? He'll hold me responsible, and a 
nice fuss there ‘Il be. Especially about that baby. It was 
bad enough when I lost my collar, but now—— Biscuits! 


3 $ 4 ¥ 

They 've gone, and everything with them. Missis and I 
have been round the house, looking into every room, and 
she seems rather sad. No wonder. What shall I say to 
him? It's not my fault, but I can’t tell him so, because 
(I'd have taken on the six if she’d let me.) 

What’s that? We're going now to find everything, and 
never coming back here! Never coming back? Right-o, 
Missis ; you go on, and I'll catch you up in a jiffy. 

Now where—where—wnere did I bury that bone in the 
garden last night ? 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 


VI. 


‘Tur King asked 

The Queen, and 

The a asked 

The Dairymaid . 

“Could we have some 
butter for 

‘The Royal slice of bread ?"’ 

The Queen asked 

The Dairymaid ; 

The Dairymaid 

Said, “ Certainly. 

I'll go and tell 

‘The cow 

Now 

Before she goes to bed,” 


The Dairymaid 

She curtsied, 

And went and told 

The Alderney : 

“Don't forget the butter for 

The Royal slice of bread,"’ 

The Alderney 

Said sleepily, 

* You 'd better tell 

His Majesty 

That many people now- 
adays 

Like marmalade 

Instead,”’ 


The Dairymaid 

Said, “‘ Fancy!" 

And went to 

Her Majesty ; 

She curisied to the Queen 





and 
She turned a little red 
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—Tue Kine’s Breakrast. 


*“ Excuse me, 

Your Majesty, 

For taking of 

The liberty, 

But marmalade is tasty if 
It's very 

Thickly 

Spread,"’ 


The Queen said, 
“Oht" 


And went to 

His Majesty : 

“Talking of the butter 
or 

The Royal slice of bread, 

Many people 

Think that 

Marmalade 

Is nicer. 

Wonld you like to try a 
little 

Marmalade 

Instead ?"’ 


The King said, 

* Bother!" 

And then he said, 

“Oh, deary me!" 

The King sobbed, * Oh, 
deary me!" 

And went back to bed. 

* Nobody,” he whim- 
pered, 

“ Could call me 

A fussy man ; 

I only want 

A little bit 











SE 
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Of butter for 
My bread!" 


The Queen said, 

* There, there!" 

And went to 

The Dairymaid ; 

The Dairymaid 

Said, “ There, there!’ 

And went to the shed, 

The cow said, * There, 
there! 

I didn't really 

Mean it; 

Here's milk for his por- 
ringer 

And butter for his bread.” 





The Queen took 
The butter | 
And brought it to 

His Majesty ; 

The King said, 

* Butter, eh?" 

And bounced ont of bed 
* Nobody,”’ he said, 

As he kissed her 
Tenderly— 

“ Nobody,” he said, 

As he slid down 

The banisters 

* Nobody, my darling, 
Could call me 

A fussy man— 





SUT 
1 do like a little bit of 
butter tomy bread! 
A. A. M. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
X.—Down ro THE Sea rs Sips. 
| “J wis show you,” T said, “ one of 
the marvels of modern invention, one 
of those mechanical contrivances by 
which Art and Science, harmoniously 
allied, are rapidly spreading among 
mankind the minds of monkeys and the 
intelligence of sheep.” 
“What is that?” said the Man in 
the Moon.” 
“Tt is called a Super-Film. Or it is 


| 
i 
| 


make what was real theatrical and false 
was done; but in spite of all the ship 
remained impressive and beautiful. 

Then it was removed, and we had 
three-quarters of an hour of Dramma. 

Wesawthestern old Quaker, Morgan, 
“who had started life with a harpoon 
in his hand.” This singular precocity, 
it seemed, had given him lock-jaw, o 
bad teeth, and we watched him working 
his jaws with an expression of great pain. 

“Why does he do that?” said the 
Man in the Moon. 





called A Monster Screen-Dramma. Or 
it is called The Greatest Reel- (~~~ 
Thrill. Or The Most Stupen- 
dous Negative Yet Exposed. 
The early Egyptians, you re- 
member, were only able to 
represent life artistically by 
crude and unconvincing draw- 
ings of human beings at rest, 
or at best in one position. We} 
however are able to exhibit! 
pictures, at once artistic and 
realistic, of human beings, 
horses and film favourites con- 
tinuously in motion. 

“Tt is true that about half 
of our motion-pictures, as we 
callthem, consist of more-than- 
life-size photographs of the 
faces of beautiful men and wo- 
| men in a state of imimobility, 
except for the lips and eyes. 
Which is one reason why | 
personally am not by habit a 
film-fan. But this reel which 
is now to be unrolled is some- 
thing special. You are to see, 
for one thing, one of the most 
beautiful and thrilling of the 
works of man—the sailing ship, 
which we have now nearly 
succeeded in sweeping from the 
face of the waters ; a real sail- | 

















| see. You are also to see a real 
| Whale-hunt, which is also a compara- 
tively uncommon spectacle in the streets 
of London. In short, there was never a 
subject so richly suitable to the pecu- 
liar genius of the film, and I take off 
my hat to the promoters. There!” 
The curtain rose and we saw a “still” 
picture of a sailing-ship riding the seas 
under full sail, It was night, and her 
starboard-light was showing (real green), 
and by some device she was made to 
rock upon the waters, and someone be- 
hind the curtain rolled shot in a drum 
| to represent the swish of the sea, and 
| & stage-moon was thrust at lightning 
| speed up the sky, the lights were lowered 
and stage-thunder was heard, and every- 








| thing that could possibly be done to 


‘He is registering strict Quakerism 





se Y p4 
ing ship really sailing on a real ; . 
sea; and that is something | First Pla yer. “ WHAT'S THE IDEA OF THE FISHI 
which not one man in a mil-| ?@®S8"¥? You're nor a risierman.” 
| lion has ever seen or ever will | Second Player. “ Weu., FOR THAT MATTER. WHY 


WEARING GOLF THINGS?” 


and grief for his dead son, combined 
with love of adventure and shrewd 
business capacity.” 

Then we saw his charming daughter, 
Patience, who was kissing some dolls, 
“remembrance of her childhood’s play- 
mate,” and sucking her lips. 

“What isthe matter with her?” asked 
the Man in the Moon in astonishment. 

“She has chapped lips. And she is 
registering Love, Maiden Modesty, In- 
genuous Sentiment and Filial Piety.” 

We also saw Samuel Siggs, who had 
most of the moral attributes of 

A SLIMY SNAKE, 
not to mention an admixture of yellow 
blood in his veins. And we saw the 


hero, who had something the matter | 


aie. lience and her dolls. 
Meanwhile, however, there 
ERMAN'’S | were some wonderful and thril- 


jally saw the ship itself—click! those 
| miserable dolls again. A dead whale 
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with his gums; and we saw various 
subsidiary characters who looked cute, 
mean, slimy or holy for long periods: 
and we flashed from Morgan's jaws to 
Patience’s chapped lips, and on to the 
hero’s sore gums, and back into the dis- 
i tantchildhoodofallof them. (Patience’s 
lips have been chapped from her birth, 
poor girl!) Click! 

“THEE IS NOT A QUAKER.” 
“BUT I’LL BE A QUAKER!” 
“BUT THEK HAS NOT HARPOONED A 
WHALE.” 

(The strict old Quaker does not mind 
——— his son-in-law being a bogus 
Quaker, but he musi harpoon 

a real whale.) 

And now and then we caught 
a momentary glimpse of the 
masts of the ship in harbour, 
And at last the ship actually 
moved off, and—thrilling mo- 
ment !—we saw the men on 
the yards, about to unfurl the 
sails Nick! 

INTERVAL. 

JT should have liked to see 
how they did that,” said the 
Man in the Moon. 

** Not important,” I replied. 
“The Dramma's the thing.” 

Twice, later on, we again 
came near to seeing the actual 
process of making or shorten- 
ing sail, for which, after all, 
in a film about ships, a second 
or two might well have been 
spared, I felt ; but each time— 
click !—we were switched off 
to Dramma, to the hero atti- 
tudinising in the crow’s-nest, 
where he remained apparently 
without relief for several weeks; 
to Jake Pinner mouthing in 
confinement, or back to Pa- 





ling sips of the sea—sharks! 
terrible — click ! — Patience— 

_____! porpoises, a beautiful click! 
| Sam Siqqs—and once or twice we actu- 


ARE YOU 











being cut to pieces—unpleasant, but 
better than Dramma—click ! 
MURDER!!! 
Not clear how, or who—click ! 
THE EYE OF A WHALE IS NO LARGER 
THAN A COW'S, 
‘lick! A page of the Bible close-up. 
‘lick! 
GRIM HERALDS OF MUTINY. 

Still, at long last we sighted the whales 
and began the chase. And what good 
| pictures now! The whales heaving and 
blowing in the distance; lowering the 
boats, hoisting sail (click ! black-out, of 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


Urchin. “Got A CIGARETTE PICTURE, MISTER?” 








course, before it was up) ; then after the 


, Whale—not much wind, and everybody 


paddles hard, except the hero, who 
does preposterous poses in the bows. 
Nevertheless this is great stuff. The 
| tiny boat, the huge sea, the ninety-ton 
monster in the distance. Quotation 
from Moby Dick! Close-up of the 
| “monster ’—wallowing like a sub- 
'marine. (PropLem: Why does a whale 
eighty feet long wait about till a few 
| men come up in a rowing-boat and throw 
harpoons atit? Nevermind. It does.) 
| Nearly there! The hero is going mad. 
|The whale remains unmoved. They 
are there. He has flung. He has hit. 
The whale is off. The boat goes after 
it like an express train. The boat leaps 
into the air, crashes down to the water 
again, isnearly swamped. Wonderful! 
But Iam bound to say my heart goes 
out to the whale. 

: The music stops. The whale is done. 
No, he is not. He is going to charge 
the boat. He does charge the boat. 
He overturns it, flinging the men into 
the water. And it is all photographed. 
Marvellous! What luck! But the 
operator turns the handle so fast that 
we don’t really see it. Surely a case 
for a slow-motion picture. 

_ “Here, do that again!” said the Man 
inthe Moon. “That was thrilling.” 








discomfiture. Love's bliss. 


No Drammain it. This 
is the stuff.” Click! Patience and her 
blessed dolls, Click! Morgan dying. 
Click! A lovely view of the ship—just 
a sip. Then, click! Jake Finner es- 
eaping. Click! Night-time, a storm. 
Sam Siggs is going to marry Patience. 
Click! Jake Finner dives overboard. 
Click! Torrents of rain; the hero is 
wet through at the wheel. Click! 
Sam Siggs has a pair-horse carriage for 
the wedding ; torrents of rain; Morgan 
sinking, the ship ditto. Click! The 
hero; the horses; Patience; Morgan’s 
jaw. Click! Quakers are married at 
night. Click! The ship founders. 
Click! The hero swims _half-a-mile 
and runs three. Click! The horses 
are wet through. Click! 

“]T TAKE THEE, PATIENCE MORGAN, 

TO BE MY WIFE.” 

Click! Jake Finner is fighting the 
hero in the avenue. Click! Patience 
sucks her poor lips. Click! they are 
rolling on the ground. Click! a tree 
is struck by lightning. Click! Patience: 
“J TAKE THEE, SAMUEL SIGGS, TO 

BE 


7 ” 


“No good. 


Click! Jake Finner is struck by the 





tree. Justintime. Click! The hero. 
The window. Crash! Siggs registers 
Click ! 


On our way home I read to the Man 
in the Moon the following passage from 
the programme: “ More than 150,000 
feet of film was exposed in photograph- 
ing the whale pursuit, out of which 
approximately 9,000 feet is used in the 
completed picture.” 

“Something to do with the Moon, I 
suppose ?”’ he said. pM Aw 








Our Ruthless Advertisers. 
“Wanted, Young Lady for cutting-up.” 
Local Paper. 
From a wedding description :— 
“She had two grown up bridesmaids, and a 





child who was to be train-bearer, but she would | 


not touch it.”—-Daily Paper. 
Another “ sympathetic strike.” 





“ Men's Suburban Club, going concern, well 
established, for Sale, £2,000, allat. Worth 
£1,500. Valuation invited.” 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Yes, a valuation would seem to be de- 
sirable. 

From the prospectus of a new Ladies’ 
Paper :— 

“TeLL THE WomMAN 
and you 
TELL THE WoRLD.” 
If a man had said that he would have 
been accused of repeating the stale old 





gibe that a woman cannot keep a secret. 
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INTRODUCTION DE LUXE. 
Stranger (in Dockyard Town). “ ER—PaRDON ME, BUT WHO IS THAT OFFICER? 
Sailor. “ Wor—pon't you kNow ‘im? Wuy, tyat’s ‘Port Wrye Percy.’” 
MEALS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
(To Wrirrep.) 
“THESE mercies’ mean three meals a day Hail, phantom from a fishing inn! 
We say a grace and then forget them ; Late supper in the may-fly season ; 
A chef's chef-d’ ewvre or crust and whey Stars and the white-starred Jessamine 
Become as though we'd never ate them ; In the wide window ; what's the reason 
Yet here and there one hits upon, 1 so recall our Berkshive food ? 
Their zest and bouquet all unbanished, Yet when was better broiled two-pounder ? | 
! 
Phantoms of feasts that still stay on, Did ever duckling taste so goo4, 
Though better ones—and worse—have vanished Butter more fresh or claret sounder r¢4 


Do you remember (words that seem 
The spell to raise all recollection) 
A partridge—was it not a dream ?— 
A Pommard—was it not perfection ? 
Served us on Soho’s dubious ground ? 
So, if their charms too much I deem of, 
We ‘ll say they were so since I'd found 
Yourself perfection, dream to dream of. 


| 
} 
And, though, no doubt, we both may view | 
At times some purely personal spectres, | 
These do but add a salt unto 
Our joint ambrosias and nectars ; 
And when such rose-wreathed wraiths appear, 
Menus, mayhap, from some old story, | 
We were unfriendly churls, my dear, 
Could we not greet them con amore. 
Can tea be called a meal? Perhaps 
If Caledonia ’s cold and muddy, 
And you've not lunched, and there are baps 
And currant jelly, clearly ruddy ; 
And if it’s dark at half-past three— 


But meals, past, present and to come, | 
On these old Sotomon still wants beating | 
His herbs and his stalled or ; in sum, j 
His is the inwardness of eating, | 


12 That leaves me nothing to be said 
And tis so ina Scotch December— Save prayer sincere, if light as a feather— 
And if a peat burns goldily, “ Give us,” I'll pray, “ our daily bread, 
And if—— Ah, then you do remember ? And may we eat it oft together!” 
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THE PSYCHOLOCY OF TROUSERS. 


You can quite understand why some- 
body or other said that he didn’t care 
a button who made a nation’s laws so 
long as he could make their songs. 
You only get four hundred pounds a 
year for making the laws, but for mak- 
ing a song, say about bananas, you get 
paid at the rate of about four hundred 
pounds a minute. For my part, how- 
ever, | think that the laws 1 should 
make would be even worse than the 
songs. If I wanted to do a nation a 
good turn I would elect to make that 
nation’s trousers. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
what we wear makes us what we are. 
Sir James CanTuiz gave it as his opinion 
recently that the reason the modern boy 
is so unruly is that he is placed in bi- 
furcated nether garments—*“ breeched”’ 
—too early, which accelerates the de- 
velopment of his masculine instincts. 
In Victorian days the boy was kept in 
petticoats a year or so longer, and con- 
sequently was subdued for the rest of 
his life. The same thing applies to the 
| stage-villain. Would he be as vile 
| clad in ladylike plus-fours as he is in 
those carefully creased trousers? No. 
What the world is suffering from is not 
too much syncopation but too much 
trousers. 

I am confirmed in this belief by the 
| erudite gentleman who keeps sending 
| ne interesting extracts from the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. He tells me that 
the skirt is a tropical type of costume, 
whereas the trouser is arctic. The 
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petticoated Southerner is proverbially 
| gentle, but the be-trousered Northerner, 
| probably because of the trouble he has 
to keep creases down the things, is 
bad- tempered, savage and warlike. 
| Looking back through history you will 
| always find that a nation in skirts has 
| been beaten by one in trousers. The 
| Franks, who, if contemporary art is 
any guide, wore brown-paper wrappings 
| round their legs tied with string, beat 
_ the skirted Saracens, while the Romans, 
| whose legs were mostly open to the air, 
were beaten by the Barbarians, who 
wore continuations. 
_ You may argue that the Scots, who 
in their wild state wear skirts so ab- 
breviated that they would shock the 
Rue de la Paix, are anything but effem- 
inate. But a sartorial expert of my 
acquaintance says that Scotsmen wear 
kilts because they are cheaper and be- 
cause they have no pockets, which gives 
them a good excuse for never being able 
to pay. Personally I am inclined to 
look on it ag a merciful provision, other- 
wise the Scots would be so ferocious as 
to devour each other until none was left. 
On the other hand, what happens 
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THE TUCK SHOP, 


New Boy (son of successful contractor). “I sa¥, ANY CHANCE OF FIXING UP A CONTRACT 


FOR THE TERM?” 








when you put a Scot in trousers? He 
immediately starts South to conquer 
the world. Fleet Street is stuffed full 
of triumphant Scotsmen in trousers. 

To take another example, consider 
for how many years the Women’s Free- 
dom League agitated for the vote. As 
soon as the War gave women the oppor- 
tunity to don breeches they obtained 
their vote at sight, without having to 
burn down any more houses. 

Very well then. In spite of the fact 
that The Daily Mail will never forgive 
me for finishing off their most cherished 
stunt, I propose a solution of all our 
Peace problems. Let us as the con- 
querors impose new sumptuary laws 
on the conquered. Let us compel the 
Germans to wear petticoats in order to 





curb their martial spirit. Could the 
Green police shoot the Separatists, or 
the Separatists shoot the Nationalists, 








or the Nationalists shoot the Public, | 


or the Public shoot everybody else, if 
all of them were dressed in garments 
that required doing up the back and 


prevented their running? In a gener- | 


ation or so, when they are all suit- 
ably chastened, we might allow them 
to resume their trousers. 

Meanwhile what we want is not a 
discredited Conference of Ambassadors 
but a reputable League of Leg-wear. 








Commercial Candour. 

“ Natural Skunk Stoles in 3 and 4-strand 
width, full Winter skins of rich, lustrous ap- 
pearance. 14 Guinea value at ——'s price, 
£18 18 0."—Scots Paper. 
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RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 
Tue Air Vice-Marshal sits alone 
And gazes at his telephone 
With anxious eyes that seem to say 
“T hope it will not ring to-day.” 
But if the bell begins to ring 
With loud insistent ting-a-ling 
He deals it one decisive punch, 
Observing, “It is time for luich.” 


| Air Commodores are fearsome folk 

| With whom it is not wise to joke ; 

| Their lightest word must be obeyed, 

| And when they come upon parade 

| Group Captains even get the breeze 

And tremble slightly at the knees: 
But in their homes, most strange 

| 4 oe 

to say, 

| Their stern demeanour melts away. 

You ought to see them after tea ; 
As blithe and playful as can be, 

They take delight in clockwork toys 

| And romp like little wanton boys. 

| So altered are these fiery men ~ 

| That one might safely stroke them 

then. 


Your Squadron- Leader cuts a dash; 
He sports a very fine moustache 


Which well repays his ceaseless care, 


Tt is so trim and debonair 


~~ PUNCH, OR THE 


MAKES ME TIRED. 
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The nicest girls at all the dances 

Reciprocate his bold advances, 

Whilst Wing-Commanders, under par, 

Drink cocktails in an empty bar. 

In every way he sets the pace: 

He rides to hounds and heads the 
chase, 





He dominates the tennis-court, 
He buys a most expensive port 
And smokes a really good cigar 
(What lucky dogs his batmen are !). 


The Flight-Cadet is far from gay; 
He goes to lectures every day 
Where grave Professors talk and talk 
About the properties of chalk, 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 


Goop "KAVENS—sUPPOSE I WAS TO LOSE MY APPETITE!" 











Or else are anxious to discuss 
Quaint meanings of the calculus, 
Or why the sea and sky are blue, 
Or what a pilot ought to do 
When both his wings break off at 
once, 
{t makes him feel a sorry dunce 
To hear these sage Professors speak, 
Day in, day out, week after week, 
On subjects which himself he rates 
Among the milder opiates. 


The Sergeant bears a swagger cane: 
It is the symbol of his reign ; 
With this he rules the barrack-square 











And drills his little rookies there. 
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And, though his jests are rarely fit 

For you to hear or me to tell, 

The Sergeants’ Mess receives them 
well. 


Aircraft-Apprentices are young 
And therefore still remain unhung, 
A state which I regard as bad. 
There ’s really nothing more to add. 








‘*Money Talks.” 

From a City article :— 

“War Loan remains dull at 99 and Conver- 
ation has further declined to 75.” 
Welsh Paper. 

“ Here the wren picks up a fat living when 
birds of the openare reduced by two days srow 
to skeletons; and their tiny rounded wings 
and long bills frozen in the lark’s throat. 

Morning Paper. 
Now we know why the lark does not 
sing in winter. 

From a musical criticism : 

“We do not need to hear the words when 
emotion has gone beyond articulation—as when 
Tristan and Isolde are lying intoxicated im 
each other's arms.”"—Sunday Paper. 

When we last saw the opera, we are 
glad to say, this distressing scene was 
omitted, 
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NEW MEN. NEW METHODS. 
Tur Dracox. “KNIGHTS IN ARMOUR I’M USED TO; BUT THIS SORT OF THING RATHER 
PUTS ME OFF, 
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RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. | 
Tue Air Vice-Marshal sits alone 
And gazes at his telephone 
With anxious eyes that seem to say, 
“ T hope it will not ring to-day.” 
But if the bell begins to ring 
With loud insistent ting-a-ling 
He deals it one decisive punch, 
Observing, “It is time for lunch.” 





Air Commodores are fearsome folk 
With whom it is not wise to joke; 
Their lightest word must be obeyed, 
And when they come upon parade 
Group Captains even get the breeze 
And tremble slightly at the knees; 
But in their homes; most strange 
to say, . 
Their stern demeanour melts away. 
You ought to see them after tea ; 
As blithe and playful as can be, 
They take delight in clockwork toys 
And romp like little wanton boys. 
So altered are these fiery men 
That one might safely stroke them 
then. 





Your Squadron-Leader cuts a dash; 
He sports a very fine moustache 
Which well repays his ceaseless care, 


| The nicest girls at all the dances 








It is so trim and debonair. 











Reciprocate his bold advances, 

Whilst Wing-Commanders, under pay, 

Drink cocktails in an empty bar. 

In every way he sets the pace: 

He rides to hounds and heads the 
chase, 

He dominates the tennis-court, 

He buys a most expensive port 

And smokes a really good cigar 

(What lucky dogs his batmen are !). 


The Flight-Cadet is far from gay; 
He goes to lectures every day 
Where grave Professors talk and talk 
About the properties of chalk, 
Or else are anxious to discuss 
Quaint meanings of the calculus, 
Or why the sea and sky are blue, 
Or what a pilot ought to do 
When both his wings break off at 
once. 
{t makes him feel a sorry dunce 
To hear these sage Professors speak, 
Day in, day out, week after week, 
On subjects which himself he rates 
Among the milder opiates. 


The Sergeant bears a swagger cane: 

[t is the symbol of his reign ; 

With this he rules the barrack-square 
And drills his little rookies there. 
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Goop 'KAVENS~—SUPPOSE I WAS TO LOSE MY APPETITE!” 


The Sergeant has a pretty wit, 
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And, though his jests are rarely fit 

For you to hear or me to tell, 

The Sergeants’ Mess receives them 
well, 


Aircraft-Apprentices are young 
And therefore still remain unhung, 
A state which I regard as bad. 
There ’s really nothing more to add. 








‘*Money Talks.” 
From a City article :-— 
“War Loan remains dull at 99 aud Conver- 
ation has further declined to 75.” 
Welsh Paper. 


“Here the wren picks up a fat living when 
birds of the openare reduced by two days’ snow 
to skeletons; and their tiny rounded wings 
and long bills frozen in the lark’s throat. 

Morning Paper. 
Now we know why the lark does not 
sing in winter. 
From a musical criticism: 

“Wedo not need to hear the words when 
emotion has gone beyond art iculation—as when 
Tristan and Isolde are lying intoxicated m 
each other's arms."—Sunday Paper. 

When we last saw the opera, we are 
glad to say, this distressing scene was 
omitted, 
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NEW MEN, NEW METHODS. 
Tak Dracoy. “KNIGHTS IN ARMOUR I'M USED TO; BUT THIS SORT OF THING RATHER 
PUTS ME OFF.” 
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so afraid of contaminating himself with 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. Tory pitch that he was “ plunging head- 
Monday, January 21st—Members|long into a vat of Turkey Red.” He 
were so anxious to utilise their last; would have pleased the country better 


chance of interrogating the Conserva- | had he taken office himself, relying upon 


itive Ministers—do they expect only|the support of Conservatives, with 


‘ 2 Ff > { 1 
c= back-ansW ers from the next lot 2?— |} whose 
| that they had put 158 Questions on the | course 


views—other than fiseal, of 
he was insympathy. Instead, 


Paper. Not much information of im-|he had sung the swan’s song of the 


| portance was extracted but enough to| Liberal Party. 





| any other 
| tify their 


| ities” at the expense of 
| Mr. CourRcCHILL, who, 


the incoming Ministers will 
have plenty to occupy their minds. 
Mr. MacpbonaAbp, who is going to double 
the post of Foreign Sec- 
yetary and that of Prime 
Minister, seemed especi- 
ally interested in Mr. 
Chives report on the 
Separatist movement tn 
the Palatinate, with its 
L'rench 


+}, 
show that 


charge 6 con- 
nivance, 

Toa Liberal Member's 
suggestion that Parlia- 


ment should be kept sit- 
ting during the railway 


strike the Prime Muinx- 
ISTER, With an air of re- 
lief, } »plied that that 


14 
would be a 
“whatever 


matter for 
Government 
the hon. Member and his 
friends put in power.” 7, 
After Mr. Asqurtn’s G 
speech last week,it seemed 
almost superfluous for 
Liberals to jus- 
intended votes 
tor the Labour Party's 
Amendment. Sir JoHy 
SIMON, however, was of a 
different opinion, and en 
deavoured to prove, by 





elaborate quotations from 
Ministerial speeches, that 
after the defeat of Pro- 
tection the Government 
themselves could have no 
confidence in their capa- 
city to govern. The 
House was more inter- 


PATRICK 
ONIAI 


HASTINGS, 
SECRETARY. 
Arruvcr Henxpersox, Home SECRETARY. 


After these bickerings of the big-wigs 
on the heights it was rather a pleasant 
relief to come down with Miss Margaret 


eC eeutacants! 
f vaya 
4 CALL AES 
mat 


MM 
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SOME NEW BROOMS, 


(1) Mr. Moran Jones, Parutamentary Secretary, Epucation. (2) Mr. 
(3) Mr. J. H. Toomas, Coi 


K.C., ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
(4) Mr. W. 





journal it was that prompted his own 
statement that‘ Ireland has been trans- 
formed into a nation of prosperous free 
men.” In the words of the poet :— 
“What do they know of Ireland who only the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool know?” 
As “a historian trying to be honest ” 
Sir Coartes Oman challenged the claim 
of the Labour Party to represent the 
nation, seeing that sixteen of its Can- 
didates had failed to poll one-eighth of 
the electors. He advocated the forma- 





ApAMsoN, SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND. 
(6) Mr. Nort Buxton, Minister 


tion of a 


‘“Government of Affairs’’ 
composed of all three 
Parties. 

Sir Eniis Grirrira 
surprised those who re- 
member him asa faithful 
henchman of Mr. Lioyp 
GrorGE by refusing to 
vote for the Amendment. 
Where was the logic of 
turning out a Govern- 
ment ina minority of YY 
in order to put in a Goy- 
ernment which would be 
in a minority of 233 ? 

Young Mr. BucHanan, 
who described himself as 
“the cabin-boy of the 
Clyde ship,” got a bette: 
hearing than cabin-hoys 
usually do from their 
elders. He made some 
rather wild assertions— 

at least I myself have 
1 never been fortunate 
enough to see the unem- 
ployed rich in the House 
of Lords dangling their 
wealth ”—but they were 
redeemed by the obvious 
sincerity of his plea that 
every man and woman who 
had the power should 
render social service to 
the community. 

So lively was the Prime 
MrinIsTER’s opening,with 
its good-humoured chaff 
and its literary allusions, 


(5) Mar. 


or AGricunturr. (7) Mr. 


ested in his‘ feline amen- 


HORN, PostMastEeR-GENERAL. 


Cc. 
Apwinaury. (8) Mr. J. WHEATLEY, Minister OF Hearn . 


G. AMMON, 


(10) Mr. T. 


(11) Mr. Srernen Watsy, Wak SECRETARY. 
| with all his “coruseating qualities,” was | Bonpriexp to the practical question of 


| not, he thought, “ the best authority on | women’s unemployment. 
how to keep Labour out.” 


PARLIAMENTARY 


SHaw, 


She was a 


(9) Mr. V. Harts 
MINISTER OF 


serious 
was by contrast a little flat. 


SECRETARY, 7 
that one wished he could 


have maintained that 
tone to the end. His 
defence of the Government 
He made 


LABOUR. 


Perhaps the chief merit of his speech 
Was that it drew Mr, Austen CHAMBER- 


| LAIN from his tent to make the most 
| Vigorous attack that he has delivered 





since the Carlton Club meeting drove 
him into seclusion. He hit outall round. 
Sir JonN Sion was evidently about to 
fulfil the Labour Leader's prophecy that 
he would shift his political caravan 
to Socialism “ when Socialism becomes 
popular.” As for Mr. Asqurra, he was 
“a relict of Victorian controversies,” 


ilittle shrill, the result, I imagine, of 


| much open-air speaking, but not in the 
least shrewish. 
Mr, Amery commended his new 
leruisers to the kindly attention of the 
incoming Government, but said nothing 
about his alleged appearance in the 
réle of the Protectionist Lorelei who 
lured Mr. Baupwrx to his doom. This 
omission greatly disappointed Mr. T. P. 
O’Coxnor, who, of course, believes all 
that he reads in the newspapers. I 
wonder, by the way, what Hibernian 








it quite clear, however, that his own 
judgment, and not the allurements of 
Mr. Amery or anybody else, had caused 
him to take the plunge into Protection. 
He also claimed that he and his col- 
leagues had more nearly carried out 
their programme than any previous 
Ministry, and had left no serious out- 
standing problems—France and unem- 
ployment excepted—to their suecessors. 

Mr. Macponaup thought that the 
two exceptions were quite enough to 
go on with, and that no one who ever 
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Examiner. “ WHAT 1S THE PARTICULAR PROCESS IN NATURE WHICH CAUSES RAIN?” 








to be envied than himself. In fact, 
the prospect seemed for the moment 
to have so depressed him that he was 
comparatively ineffective. 

Quotations showing how little love 
was lost between Labour and Liberal- 
ism formed the staple of a lively speech 
by Sir Doveras Hoae. It had, of 
course, no effect upon the division. 
For the Amendment, 328; against, 256. 
Majority against the Goverment, 72. 

The Address disposed of, the Prime 
Minister, by arrangement with Mr. 
MacponaLp, moved that the House 
should adjourn until February 12th. 
But this time “Labour” found the 
Liberals less obliging. Brother Prince 
ascertained from the Speaker that the 
motion could not be proceeded with 
unless unopposed; Brother Hoaar, in 
his rasping Doric, supplied the necessary 
“T object’; and Mr. Wurriey had to 
adjourn the House only till to-morrow. 

Tuesday, January 22nd.—The House 
of Lords sat for twenty minutes, and 
in that brief space welcomed Lord 
Incucare (on his promotion to a 
Viscountey) and Lord Bansury of 





stepped into the Premiership was less | 





Southam ; received His Majesty’s reply 
to their loyal Address; gave a First 
Reading to an Advertisement Bill in- 
troduced by Lord Newron, and learned 
from Lord Curzon that, in consequence 
of a vote given last night “in another 
place,” the Government had resigned. 

As no one responded to Lord Cur- 
ZON'S invitation to any noble Lord 
‘who is entitled, or who is desirous, to 
speak on behalf of those who are likely 
before long to take our place,” the 
House then adjourned to February 12th. 

Proceedings in the “other place” 
ought not to have taken very much 
longer. But, after the few Questions 
on the Paper had been answered, there 
was a long wait while Members put 
down their names for the ballot for 
motions. During the interval Mr. 
Macponaup, who was this morning 
sworn of the Privy Council, came 
in amid the cheers of his colleagues, 
and sat down by Mr. Liuoyp Grorer, 
Who proceeded, judging by the expres- 
sion on his face, to give his now right 
honourable friend a few excerpts from 
his forthcoming work, Hints for Prime 
Ministers. 
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Boy. “Fatuer’s corns, Sik,” 








Mr. Leir Jones deplored the sad 
waste of time that would be caused by 
so long an adjournment. Eventually 
Mr. BaLpwin was able to announce 
the Krne’s acceptance of his resign- 
ation and to move that the House 
should adjourn. All was not over 
even then. Captain BerkELey, amid 
cries of “ Agreed, agreed,” referred to 
the war-pensioners, and was rebuked by 
Mr. Jack Jones for his untimely inter- 
vention; and then, as the last straw, 
Sir Dovanas Newton asked leave to 
refer to “the position of taxicab- 
drivers.” I expected to hear Mr. JONES 
retort that ‘The position of taxicab- 
drivers is that they are out in Palace 
Yard waiting for ‘Who goes Home?’’ 
but he missed his chance. 

At last the House was free to depart 
—the new Prime MInIsTER to attend 
the Labour Party meeting and to receive 
the formal congratulations (and admon- 
itions) of his followers; and the rest 
to discuss in the Lobbies the strange 
turn of events by which another stage 
has been reached in the unending 
English Revolution that has been going 
on since the seventeenth century. 
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REVIEWING A LA MODE. | 
| 


(In humble imitation of the best ex-| 
ponents of the New School of Apolo- 
getics.) 

Mr. Lorenzo Muckley, it need hardly | 
be observed, is a past-master of the art | 
of visualizing those strange a 
scious repercussions of love and hate 
which are felt in the b!ood before they 
are felt along the heart. In his pages, | 
as in a fluorescent filter-screen, we see | 
these emotional ganglia functioning as | 
galliambie foci in one vibrating pullu- | 
lating field of magnetism set up by men | 
and women. We gaze enthralled on 
the spectacle of the psychie reflexes 
surging in endless endosmose and exos- 
mose through the supra-granular cortex 
of the neopallium. 

In Chimpanzee Mr. Muckley em- 
bodies these and similar august vividi- 
ties with a passion which compels belie! 
even when it excites disgust. Yor it 
cannot be denied that none of these 
stories is “pleasant ’’ in the old Vic- 
torian sense of the word. They are in- 
sistently and persistently preoccupied 
with the physical; with the urge and | 
reaction of desire. But happily, as of | 
old in the period of the Corcyrean re- | 
volt, the connotation of terms of eulogy 
and disparagement has been so far in- 
verted that, at any rate in literary 
criticism, we are free to use them with- 
out the danger of being misunder- 
stood. 

If therefore we are moved to apply 
the epithet “‘ugly” to some of Mr. 
Muckley’s fantasies we mean to con- 
vey that they are inspired by a noble 
virility, a transfiguring passion, sul- 
fused by a tender and mellow wis- 
dom. If we are constrained to admit | 
that they are “ painful,” it is with the | 
pain without which the quest of beauty | 
can never be brought to ultimate! 
achievement. And if finally we are] 





driven by the unbridled realism of cer- | 
| tain passages to take refuge in the 





’ 


term ‘‘ stercorous,” we do so in recog- 
nition of the profound truth that pearls | 
are to he sought in odoriferous places ; 
that, in the noble words of Carty, a 
man’s work lies not isolated or stranded: | 
“A whole busy world, a whole native | 
element of mysterious never-resting | 
force environs it, and will carry it for- 
ward or else backward. Always, in- | 
fallibly, as living growth orws well-rolted | 
manure, the Thing Done will come to| 
use.” ‘The italics are ours. 
_ It only remains to add that in the| 
Inevitable gradualness of the develop- | 
ment of Mr. Muckley’s genius a long 
preliminary process of self-disinfection | 


the ultimate altitudes of cosmic deodor. | 
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Charming Lady. “My HUSBAND AND I ARE GOING TO THE DANCE, Ma. SOorpKtns, 
BUT IT’S SO DIFFICULT TO DECIDE ON APPROPRIATE COSTUMES.” 


Simpkins. “WHY NOT GO AS BEAUTY AND THE B—-~ER—AND THE BraANSTALK?” 








That ‘’s his magic; that’s how he 
willbe necessary before it arrives at| Brightens up geography ; 


South America he shows 
When to mount our hill he goes ; 
3ut it’s Portugal and Spain 
As he rattles down again— 
Proud, I know, to think I’m staring 
At the jolly maps he’s wearing! 
W.K. H. 
“It was stated by Mr. J. Bromley, yester- 
day, that a porter was firing on a train running 
between Bridlington and Hull. He added 
that this was an important breach of trade 
union rules.” —Provincial Paper. 
We are glad to note that even Mr. 
Brown for land and white for ocean;| Bromiey has some consideration for 
Isn’t that a pleasant notion ? the comfort of passengers. 


THE GEOGRAPHY HORSE. 
Past our little garden gate, 
Always at a lively rate, 
[went times a week at least 
Trots the nicest sort of beast 
With the butcher's cart behind him 
But a fairy horse I find him. 








Brown and white in spot and patch ; 
Funny horse, his sides don’t match ! 
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Irishman. “I AM—THANKS BE TO Hiven!” 








THE INVALID. 


My old and not too easy friend 
Pernick was a few minutes late for 
iunch, and when he arrived he was 
pale and shaking. 

Long before 1 could ask him what 
was wrong he told me. 

“ T’ve just come from Harley Street,” 
he said. “I’ve been to a specialist. 
It's terrible. My heart's all wrong. 
I might go off any minute. I’m sorry 
if you find me a nuisance over my food, 
but I’ve got to be very particular, he 
said. Only the most easily digestible 
things.” He sighed. “It practically 
amounts to a death-sentence.” 

I shook his hand again, in sympathy. 
‘“Well, we've all got to die,” I said 
with the idea of being comforting. 

“That’s a very gloomy view,” he 
replied, frowning. ‘‘ And that reminds 
me—I must be most careful never to 
get ruffled, put out, the doctor said. 
Any sudden rage might be fatal.” 

“That's all right,” I said. “We'll 
find something safe, and edible too, I 
hope; and of course you ‘ll have nocause 
for irritation. This is my lunch,anyway. 
Leave your hat and coat over there.” 

He gave his things to the attendant, 
and I thought I caught the words 
“specialist ” and “ heart.” 








the carte du jour. 

““There’s Lobster ad l’ Américaine,” 
said the waiter, hovering with pencil 
poised. 

“Now,” said Pernick peevishly,“‘don’t 
tempt me. Lobster @ l’Américaine ! 
That's the most indigestible thing you 
can tackle. I’ve just come from a 
specialist in Harley Street, who says 
my heart’s all wrong and I must be 
careful; and you offer me Lobster 4 
lV Américaine! It’s monstrous, And I 
adore it too!” 

I put my hand on his arm to soothe 
him. 

“Yes,” he went on to the waiter, 
“and you're making me angry. I’m 
losing my temper, and that may be 
fatal, he says. All the same,” he re- 
sumed, “If don’t see why I shouldn't 
have some of the claws. Lobster’s 
claws are about the most digestible 
things there are. It’s the back that’s 
80 bad for you. You'll see that no- 
thing but claws are served ?” 

“You shall pick them out yourself,” 
said the waiter. 

“No, I’m not up to that,” said Per- 
nick. “I’m ill. That specialist rattled 
me. Youdoit. You're sure you like 
hot lobster ?” he said to me. 








* Go ahead,” I replied. (I hate it.) 





« And what will you have to follow ?” | 
the waiter asked on returning from | 


giving the first order. 

“ Well,” I remarked gaily, ‘ what- 
ever you choose, it won’t be this!’ — 
and | pointed to the words “ Caneton 
de Rouen.” 

Never was a facetious warning less 
successful. 

“And why not?” he asked with 
some asperity. ‘ Why not? Nothing 
so good for you as a slice of a duck’s 
breast, if it’s tender. 

“Can you guarantee that it will be 
tender?” he asked the waiter, although 


surely in a restaurant this is a question 


that answers itself. 
“Certainly, Sir,” the waiter replied. 
“Then may we have duck? he 


asked me. ‘Forgive me if I seem to be | 


rather running this show, but on a day 
like this... I’m not quite normal, | 
know.” 

“Very well, then,” he said to the 
waiter ; “ duck, tender, sage and onions, 
apple-sauce and sprouts, and—” he 
looked down the carte again—“ no sweet: 
but, for a savoury, mushrooms and 
cream.” 

“My dear Pernick,” I began in re- 
monstrating tones. 

He held up his hand. 


* Don’t cross 








He reached for the carte du 
jour with a look of infinite self-pity. 
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me,” he said. “Remember I mustn't be 
crossed, And what about adry Sauterne 
with the lobster and a white Burgundy 
afterwards ?”’ 

« You order tliem,” I said, and he did. 

While we were Waiting to begin, he 
| saw Richardson enter, and he sent foi 
him. 





PUNC 


said. ‘You'll be bowled out by it. 
I’ve just come from a specialist in 
Harley Street who says my heart ’s all 
| wrong.” 

“That's bad,” said Richardson. 


«Yes, but that’s not the worst,” said | 


| Pernick. “I've got to give up eating 
| anything but slops—it practically comes 
itothat. Isn't that awful ?° 


it. What [ always say is, if you go to 
ia specialist obev his orders.” 
“Yes, yes,” 


I’m going to.” 


said Pernick, “1 agree. 


He enjoyed his lobster claws so much | 


| that he had a piece of the back too, 


“No use being morbidly obedient to | 
“ We're all 


different inside. A specialist seeing you | 


one’s doctor,’ he ‘said. 


for the fi.st time can’t know every 
thing. 

Unfortunately the Burgundy was not 
right. 


“ Corked, isn’t it?” he asked me. 


| “T don’t 


notice it,” I said. 


He sipped and held his head on one | 


side with his eyes gazing blankly on the 
ceiling. Then he sipped again and held 

| hishead on the other side with his eves 

| closed. ; 

| “ Vos he said, ** corked.” 

He called the wine waiter. 

“This wine is ¢o1 ked,”” he said. 

be The waiter prepared to pour some 

| into another glass to test it. 

Pernick stopped him. 


‘It’s no use 


arguing,’ he said. “If a customer 
Says it’s corked, it’s corked. Get an- 


other bottle at once.” 

* But the waiter began. 

“ At once!” said Pernick. “Anddon't 
make me angry. You haven't heard 
that I’ve just seen a specialist, and he 
Says that on no account must I[ be 
made angry. Get another bottle at 
once. You should have backed me up,’ 
he added, turning to me. E 

“ But -"’ | began. 

“No,” he said, “I was right. My 
palate never 





ims. But don’t let's dis- 
cuss it any more, or I may get heated. 
They ye Very slow with that duck.” 

At this moment another of Pernick’s 
friends passed and was stopped. 

= ve got very sad news for you,’ 
saul Pernick, * You ll be deeply gi ieved. 
I’ve just come from Harley Street, 
from & specialist. My heart’s all wrong. 
Seriously wrong. And I daresay yours 





«| ’ve very grave news for you,” he | 


; 
“Dreadful,” said Richardson. “ But | 
if you ‘re wise you'll go through with | 








is, if you only knew; but the point is 
you don’t know, and therefore you can 
go on having a good time. Where 
ignorance is bliss... But I know, and 
I’ve got to be careful. Self-denial is 
mv line for the rest of my life.” 
«You're beginning, like everyone 
else, to-morrow, I suppose,” said the 
new-comer With a glance at the table. 
« What do you mean?” Pernick ex- 


| ° * 

|claimed. ‘To-morrow! I'm beginning 
| to-day. Don’t be sarcastic with me; I 
;can’t stand it. The specialist told me 


| that I mustn’t on any account be made 
j angry = eo . 
| «]’m sorry,” said his friend, and 
| ssed on. 

“Oynical beast!” 
| hate that kind of thing. 
; 

| 


pi 
said Pernick. ‘I 


the duck! But I mustn’t eat more than 
a slice or two of the breast. See that 
I’m sensible, won’t you?” 

If I could not make him sensible, I 
could at least envy him 
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Nouveau Riche (whose man has dropped his suit 
NOTHING BUT YOUR COMPLETE, BLITHERING, IDIOTIC CARELESSNESS.’ 
The Perfect Servant. “Yrs, Sir; I waS MUCH ANNOYED AT IT MYSELF,” 


And now for 
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ise). “Coxrounp you! THaTt was 


And then the creamed mushrooms! 
But to my intense relief he did not 
linger long after he had finished them. 

‘‘T shall have my coffee at the Club,” 
he said, “if you don’t mind. There 
are a lot of men there who'll want 
to hear about this. It’ll upset them 
terribly, I’m afraid.” 

And off he went. 

How little fun, I thought, can deaf- 
and-dumb ren have when they too are 
sentenced to death! BE. V. L. 





‘Rov sin Frozex at CoLOGNE.” 
A wm Paper. 
Serves the River Main right for getting 
out of its own bed. 
“Wanted immediately in high-class boys’ 


school, good Cook; 70-80 boys 


kitchen.” —Daily Paper. 


; four in 


But no doubt the new cook will soon 
chase the young rascals out of her 





his appetite. 


domain, 
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WHAT EVERY BANKER KNOWS. 


I rap a New Year's visit to Cathe- 
rine, my sister-in-law. She was lying 
on her big Chesterfield looking at her 
bank-book and some bills. 

“Don’t get up,” I said. 

«“T won't,” she answered. “I’m try- 
ing to keep my heart steady and my 
brain balanced. Please sit down and 
talk. 1’ll put these under the cushion 
and try to forget alittle.” 

“Did you have a jolly Christmas?’ 
I asked conventionally. 

“No,” she said tersely. “Did you?” 

“No, of course not. One enjoys it 


all hugely in anticipation, and then it’s | 


always the same hopeless frost. But 
didn’t the children?” 

“Just the sameas you. They revelled 
in anticipation and in buying things for 
each other, but when the day came they 
all got too much and ate too much and 
then quarrelled. I think there ’s some- 
thing wrong with human nature, and | 
don’t believe it’s due to Free Trade. 
I don’t think one can even blame Lioyp 
Grorce for it. I believe we’re idealists. 
We idealise Christmas, and then it 
doesn’t come off.” 

“Jt’s rather crowded, isn’t it?” ] 
suggested. “If we let children have 
the day or gave it to the poor it would 
be all right. It’s having to remember 
all one’s cousins to the tenth degree 
and one’s long-ago school-friends and 
all the postmen and one’s sisters-in-law 
and soon. It’s too much.” 

“It’s ruinous,” she said; “and the 
Bank agrees with me. I shall talk to 


that nice young man about my pass- | 


book. Perhaps it’s not really so bad 
as he thinks. But he’s generally right. 
He ‘ll be sorry for me; he always is. 
Bank men are very kind and intelligent, 
but of course even they can’t alter 
facts. But I’ve got a system that 
saves a little.” 

“Share it with me.” 

“Well, of course, I circulate. 
all do.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Well, people in these days don’t 
write on cards; so I always send them 
on, And I never write on my own 
for the same unselfish reason. And 
calendars —I keep sending them on. 
Only I do wish people would enclose 
large new envelopes with the big 
calendars. One never has any oneself 
and I don’t like to write on the old 
envelope. It’s a little crude. Books, 
too. One can send them on.” 

“T know,” I said. “One has come 
back to me after many days.” 

“Like your cast-off bread,” said 
Catherine very innocently. 

“ There were turkeys too,” she said, 
“and pheasants. If people would only 


We 


not send them all at once, or if I hada 
cold-storage place, it would be all right. 
We all love turkeys, but we don’t want 
three on the sameday. I took the third 
turkey to Julia, my cousin at No.6, and 
met her bringing me a pheasant. Well, 
we just laughed. She said she did 
want a turkey, so that was all right. 
But she said her charwoman wouldn't 
pluck pheasants and that she daren't. 
i couldn't keep it for just the same 
reason. Mabel,~ our one and only 
‘bruiséd reed,’ scowls if a pheasant 
comes near her. Soyou seeit hadtogo.” 
“ What did you do? Bury it?” 
“No. It was dusk; so Julia and I 
brought it into her flat, and we wrote a 
label and tied it round the pheasant’s 
neck, We put ‘From two Ministering 
Angels’ on the label and we took it to 
the house of the cross old man like 
Serooge whocomplained of thechildren’s 
scooters. We thought it might soften 
his heart. I laid it on the mat and 
rang the bell, and we both ran away 
and hid round the corner. I really 
enjoyed that bit of Christmas. But 
the rest has been hearing from people 
I didn’t write to and giving things to 
people who probably don’t want them.” 
“Thanks,” I said as she paused, “ for 











your nice book.” 

“Dear John! I thought it was just 
your sort. And I wascareful not towrite 
in if so that you can give it away.” 

“Just so. I gave it to you last 
Christmas, so that I can hardly give it 
to you again next Christmas.” 

“Did you?” Catherine asked with 
no sign of contrition. 

“Yes. Richard had given it to me 
on a previous Christmas.” 

“Ob, I’m so glad you didn’t lose 
over it, John! Who do you suppose 
benefits by all this?” 

“The Postal Authorities. They'vea 
mean little way of spoiling their stamps 
so that One can’t use them again,” 

“Yes, that’s like the Government. 
I hate to help them. I’m going to 
start a society by next Christmas to 
be called * The Co-operative Christmas- 
keepers’ Association.’ Will you join?” 

“Yes, if it means economy.” 

“It does; it means economy with a 
maximum of pleasure and good-will. 
You sce, I write to you and say, ‘ Dear 
John, please credit yourself with five 
pounds, representing my affectionate 
good wishes to you. I have already 
credited myself with five pounds from 
you on the same score, so we're quits, 
Yours, ete.’ You can change the 
amount from five pounds to half-a- 
crown, according to the person you 
address and your estimate of their 
pockets and affections, 

“That nice young man at the Bank 
has just sent me this,” she continued, 
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producing her bank-book. “I'd like | 
to give it back to him, just as I gave | 
you your book again, but I’ve a horrid | 


feeling he'll only make the overdraft 


bigger next time. You see, I gave my- | 
self a hat for Christmas—from the | 


Bank, because, of course, I hadn’t any 


money. They haven't got the cheque | 


in yet. I shan’t give them the book for 
a little while. I don’t think one ought 
to worry the Bank with one’s affairs 
just after the New Year—do you?” 
“1 don’t know,” I said. “The Bank 
has a way of keeping its own end up. 
I think you'll tind they know all about 


the hat when you see them next. It’s | 


wonderful all they know about us at the 
Bank.” 








THE STRIKERS WE NEED. 
THAT strange “ perversity of things” 
Of which the poet sadly sings 
Is clearly shown to-day alike 
By those who strike or never strike. 
The former—whether justified 
Or not, as the results decide— 
Contrive, as we have lately seen, 
To dislocate the old machine: 
The latter wound us by their stout 
Refusal ever to “‘come out.” 
Enough of preface; here’s a list 
Of those declining to desist 
From those activities unsleeping 
Which set judicious angels weeping. 


[talic-mongering ink-slingers, 

Inflammatory toesin-ringers, 

Stunt-merchants, camera fiends, news- 
dopers, 

And irrepressible White Hopers : 

Maidens who titivate their faces 

Unblushingly in public places; 

Beauties whose photographs afflict us 

With their wide teeth-exposing rictus ; 

People who talk of ‘duds’ 
“screams ”’ ; 

People who analyse their dreams, 

Or bellow, d la Boanerges, 

About their “ complexes ” and “ urges,” 

Or in the Freudian cesspools grovel 

In search of matter for a novel; 

Poets whose genius finds expansion 

In rhymeless verse defying scansion ; 

Critics who taste seraphie joys 

In the nobility of noise, 

Find “ uplift” in the gloomiest scores 

And worship Epster on all-fours. 

And lastly, to complete the tale 

Of those who never flag or fail, 

People, resilient when rebuffed, 

Who'd “look inimitable stuffed "— 

Though living they affront the eye— 

Who “ know it, but they will not die.” 

If all these futile feverish folk, 

Whose efforts mostly end in smoke, 


and 


Would permanently ‘down their tools” 


And wholly cease to prey on fools, _ 
Oh, then in truth “it would be grand 
For England’s green and pleasant land. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Anion Srr-py-THE-F ine” (Comedy). 

A piay twenty years old must have 
good stuff in it to make its points as 
easily and incite to laughter as freely 
as does Sir J. M. Barrie's Alice Sit-by- 
the-Fire, now happily revived to give 
Miss Mannie Temrest better scope for 
her demure roguishness and accom- 
plished technique than a recent regret- 
table venture, and to show forth an 
intriguing instance of hereditary talent 
in Miss Exizanern Irvine. 

It isn’t, of course, as if anyone could 
really believe that twenty short years 
ago any young girl of eighteen, not spe- 
cifically imbecile, could have been so 
naive as Amy Grey (Miss Irvine), who, 
from excessive frequenting of theatres 
like the Adelphi (old style) and Ly- 
ceum (new), sees life entirely in terms 
of the eternal triangle at its crudest and 
immediately assumes, on less than a 
shadow of evidence, that her mother, 
recently home from India, is guiltily in 
love with an old friend of the family and 
needs rescuing, even at the risk of tarn- 
ishing her own girlish honour. She must 
forsooth, according to pattern, go in 
evening dress, and late, to his rooms 
“they always have rooms”—to “ get 
back the letters,” and must not let her- 
self be baulked by his “ man.” 

It would be a pity, I think, if the young 
men and maidens of to-day, apt already 
to be a little uppish, were to think that 
their mothers were likely to have been 
in the least like Amy. They were, in 
fact—if memory serves—apart from the 
fashion of their hair, gowns, dancing- 
steps and current key-words, pretty 
much what their daughters are. But 
I think we should be content to let Sir 
James make even more absurd assump 
tions for the sake of the lively in- 
genuity with which this most compli 
cated game of cross-purposes is played 
out. I should, it is true, have liked him 
to keep more strictly to its kennel that 
confounded mother-complex of his. But 


I suppose that is too much to expect. | 


Amy's young brother, the snotty, sup- 
plies you with a useful gesture when 
the thing becomes too uncomfortable. 
You softly and thoughtfully stroke your 
cheek as he does when his mother and 
father threaten to become more de- 
monstrative than the Osborne 
allowed. 

In general the author is happily 
waggish at the expense of plays and 
players, and keeps all his plates spin- 
ning with a masterly dexterity. There 
was just one danger-point, when the 
idiotic Amy's vagaries lead her parents 
to suspect the blameless Steve of the 
most impossible villainy, and plunge 
us into emotions too heavy to be sus- 
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tained by the light structure. You have 
just to gulp this bit down. 

Miss Marte Tempest (Mrs, Grey) on 
her entrance had a most affectionate 
reception, which evidently touched her. 
She gives you still that entirely satis- 
factory impression of so thoroughly 
knowing her job. Miss Enizaneru 
Invinc gave a most interesting study 


rather a self-playing part, but com- 
petently and attractively done. 
Preaay Rusu made a very good thing of 
Amy's adoring and equally unsophisti- 
cated friend, Leonora. And I liked much 
Miss Hexen Sarnrspury’s short sketch 
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| UNTIL HE EMBRACED BOLSHEVISM. 
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of a young lodging-house drudge. Mr. 
|GrAHAM Browne's Colonel Grey was 
ja sound, skilful, delightfully easy per- 
| formance, with his shameless pride in 
his latest-born, his fine frenzy on the 
| subject of the rupee and his under- 
| standing of the gay little wife who so 
junplausibly, at the ridiculously young 
lage of forty, determines to become 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire and forswear flirt- 
ing. 

Mr. Hernert Marswauy (Rollo, the 
supposed lover) was admirably natura! 
and whimsical as the inexplicable muad- 
nesses of the egregious Amy were dashed 
over him. Mr. Lest Frenon gave 
an excellent imitation of the conven- 
tionally unemotional English boy. The 
play, admirably produced, ran on well- 
oiled bearings. Did my eyes deceive 
me, or did Amy really take three long 
white gloves to Rollo’s rooms? —‘T.. 





of the dear young goose, Amy: perhaps | 


Miss / 
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THE ROAD HOG. 

“Quite safe to go out by yourself,” 
the man had said, ‘‘ but don't speed up 
for a week or two,” 

As I gave a last loving polish to the 
radiator I recalled his words with pride 
justifiable pride, | consider. “ Don't 
speed up,” he had begged me. “ Safe” 
driver as he knew me to be, he had 
|detected the dashing devil-may-care 
quality in my nature and had warned 
me to restrain it, surely for the sake 
of those on the road more timorous 
than myself, 

It was a perfect afternoon, and the 
gleam of frosty sunlight and the sharp 
sweet air went to my head like wine. 
Had I not emerged from the garage 
without scathe or scratch? Had I not 
turned into the high road in a manner 
truly professional? And was I then 
to crawl ignominiously along, just to 
please a garage man, when the white 
ribbon of a road lay empty and inviting 
before me ? 

Boldly I pressed my foot still further 
on the accelerator and hung carefully 
on to the wheel. The hedgerows ap- 
peared to be whizzing past me in a 
shapeless blur. 

[ must be doing about thirty, I 
guessed ; perhaps a little more. If only 
[ knew! Then, to my delight, 1 heard 
a toot behind me. Good! If a roadster 
managed to pass me, I could watch its 
pace in front of me and arrive at some 
speed estimate from that. 

I felt no temptation to race, for did I 
not want to be passed? . . . Another 
few yards of pursuit and then the object 
shot ahead of me. 

I managed to gauge my speed quite 
easily, 
bike, 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“The general theory . . . was 
spell is due to a sudden drop in the Yempera 
ture,"—Kvening Paper. 

“ HoLtianp'’s TANGLED PoLitics. 

The Ditch ship of State moves happily ina 
backwats I — | rovulk ial Pay eT. 
And a very suitable place too. 





From an Indian costumier’s catalogue: 
“Brack Satin Dovucnessr.” 
‘Watered ” satin, of course. 

“T notice that a French clairvoyante « «+ 
predicts for 1924 an unending catalogue of 
woe... Well, as she would say, ‘Que 
voulez-vou?’"—Provincial Paper. 


Only she wouldn't. 





“Young Lady, aged about 18, as Junior 


Assistant, intuition given.” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 
But the modern young woman of 
eighteen does not require intuition. She 
has it. 
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It was a school-girl on a push- | 


that the cold 
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* PERSONALLY I 
DURING THI 


Dentist (chattily). SHOULD NO’ 


> vor 
Russia, evi VOUST EXCESSES OF TTI 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punel's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Turre is a classic temper about Mr. Asqurra’s Siudies 
and Sketches (Hutcninson). He sips decorum like a vintage 
| and is never so genial as when singing the praises of sobriety. 
Even when he discourses on ‘Some Popular Frenzies in the 
Kighteenth Century” he rejoices to think that the era was, 
after all, ‘a prosaic and serene one,” and “disposed of the 
two Stuart Pretenders, on the whole, with a minimum of 
| noise and fuss." These unfashionable preferences, and the 
| Scholarship and judgment with which they are sustained, 
make all the less oceasional of his fifteen papers interesting 
| and significant reading; and the manner of their origin— 
| two-thirds of them are reproductions of the spoken word 
ensures their lucidity and grace. The Romanes Lecture 
on “Some Aspects of the Victorian Age” I had already en- 
countered as a pamphlet. But I am delighted to welcome 
it to a third lease of life, and the Eton address on “ Reading 
and Writing’—“the power of taking in and the power of 
| giving out "—to a second. This latter contains the pleasant 
| legend of the schoolmaster who, commenting on the conduct 
| of a boy with a tiresome father and mother, wrote: ‘Dull, 
but steady; would make an excellent parent.” The book's 
| two political necrologies are, oddly enough, less pregnant 
than its literary chapters, but they undoubtedly lend a digni- 
fed completeness to a thoroughly representative volume. 








As a dissertation on the whys and wherefores of marriage 
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UNDERSTAND THAT IN 


REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT, as | 
DENTISTS.” 


THEY ALWAYS BPARED THE 











in general, Mrs. Frep Reynoups’ 7refoul (Lane), like the 
millionaire’s wife in Business is Business, means well, but 
has no grasp. As a chronicle of the matrimonial dilemmas 
of one particular flapper, it is a trifle lavish with tears, 
smiles and dialect ; but none of these factors, except per- 
haps the last, will be likely to baulk it of popularity. Gay 
Hardinge is the undamaged survivor of an accident which 
has hopelessly wrecked her fiancé, Peter. Peter takes it for 
granted that the engagement is at an end; not, however, 
without an unexpressed hope that Gay will contradict him. 
But Gay leaves Peter in the lurch and embarks on a New 
Forest flirtation with Adam, a half-witted gipsy of singularly 
attractive physique. His passions proving more difficult 
to allay than to rouse, she betakes herself to Cornwall; and 
here she is courted by an arid professor who is, I under- 
stand, her intellectual complement, just as Adam was the 
mate of her senses. Finding that the summit of her 
personality is still without its consort, she proceeds to 
Scotland, where a fourth lover, a tragic young minister, 
nobly assists at her ultimate union of souls with Peter. 
This is undoubtedly an excellent “curtain” ; but I trust that 
none of the admirers and well-wishers of Gay and her 
‘threefold nature” will be so ungrateful as to pursue 
their speculations beyond it. 





{ can for once conscientiously borrow a publisher's pre- 
liminary puff. Mr. Bast Macvowaup Hastines'’ Faithful 
Philanderers (Lona) is described on its jacket as “a highly 
diverting novel of modern life.” 





Highly diverting it is, 
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and skilfully characterised ; seasoned moreover with shrewd 
and witty comment on modern moods and manners. Arthur, 
an unsuccessful but not stupid author, a distinctly amusing 
talker, if, as distinctly, in the pipsqueak category, 1s wedded 
to Cicely, a healthy, wholesome, athletic young beauty. 
Eustace, a rich young idler, hovers near, chivalrously and 
innocently enough, to supply Cicely with the companion- 
ship which Vanessa, a Golders-greenery-yallery young 
widow, supplies to Arthur. She also supplies that con- 
scienceless young man with five thousand a year, which 
Cicely fondly believes, and Arthur allows her to believe, to 
be the rewards of his delicate pen. All four are con- 
vinced of the unreasonableness of an arrangement which 
leaves Vanessa and Eustace odd-folk-out, Cicely and 
Arthur equally odd-folk-in. Yet they have an unmodern 
prejudice against adultery, especially that form of it which 
is arranged to meet the requirements of the law of divorce. 
They toss for the dishonour—Fustace loses ; so that man of 








I rather like Mr. ALbert Kinross, who is responsible for 
The Torch (Duckwortn). He writes with zest. Much ma 
be forgiven a man who tells a story as though he believed 
in it, and describes his characters as though he really had 
lived with them and liked them. Not that there is much 


rs 
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to forgive in this novel. It is short and slight, but the | 
author might perhaps have let his infectious enjoyment | 
die down a bit if it had been longer. The Torch was the | 
name of a weekly newspaper, run by a dubious gentleman | 
who took pupils at a handsome premium, The elder Mr, 
Lushington, owner of twelve prosperous tobacco shops, had 
decided that his son Geoffrey, who tells the story, should 
embrace the pleasant calling of journalism, chiefly because 
he had won a Prize Poem at school. I suspect the author | 
of having done something of the kind himself in his youth, 
for he prefixes a more than creditable sonnet to his twen- 
tieth chapter. He can also write prose, and in several 
manners. Now and then I can almost hear him say, “ How 





property (not in the Gals- 
worthian sense) plans a 
quite innocent elopement 
to Italy, which, as the law 
| will naturally believe the 
| worst, will eventually free 
them and make a read- 
justment of partners and 
| of joint incomes possible 
i and, according to their 
| code, honourable. A slight 
enough story, but well told. 





| 
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| Every book which serves 
to enlighten the public 
| concerning the houses they 
| want—and never can get— 
| should be made welcome. 
Mr. Mannina RoBErTson’s 
| 
J 
} 
| 





volume of collected essays, | 
Everyday Architecture} 
| (Fisher Unwin), contains | 
much useful information| cee. +7. 


i 
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| and salutary advice on the 
subject. His work is geni- 
| ally introduced tothereader 


| sident of the National 





about a real old purple 

patch here?” or, “ Shall 

we try them with a bit of | 
Wetts?” But mostly he 

is bright and humorous, 

with an air of determina- | 
tion and a good sprinkling | 
of slang. I enjoyed my | 
short excursion with him | 
back to the ‘nineties, those | 
strangedays when we took | 
hansoms homewardsafter | 
putting the paper to bed, | 
when “ Jimmy’s”’ still 

adorned Piccadilly and a 

new minor poet blossomed | 
in Vigo Street every week. 
Quite a pleasant com- 
panion, Mr. Krxross, and 
the two ladies with whom | 
he permits Geoffrey to fall | 
in love do credit to his | 
susceptible sensibility, | 


} 
| 
| 
} 
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COLD COMFORT DURING THE STRIKE. 
Porter. “No, Sir, THE 10.15 won't RUN TILL THIS AFTERNCON. But 


\ Sr , IN THE MEANTIME YOU MAY LIKE TO LOOK AT OUR COLLECTION OF POSTERS 
| y 4 . iv. DELLE - roe 5 . ” <a ate 
| by Mr. H. R. Sexiey, Pre QvITe A Litrte® Roya Acapemy, Sir, mr I may say so.” 


The Defence of London, | 
1915-1918 (MELROSE) is an | 
illuminating book, even if | 
we findourselvesunableen- 








| Federation of House Builders, who confesses that he has 
| been engaged “ for the past thirty years in house building in 
} suburban London.” It is unusual, as Mr. SeLLey admits, for 
a builder to recommend the doctrines of an architect, which, 
| in the commerce of real life, are seldom acceptable to mem- 
| hers of the building trade. Mr. Settey however considers 
that the sins of builders, which he acknowledges, are “due 
to the system.” People who thought the system was the 
builder are clearly mistaken. Evidently the builder is an 
idealist fighting against a mysterious system, moistening his 
bricks with his tears, and, as Mr. Seuuey admits, remorse- 
fully taking “liberties with architectural principles,” because 
‘the tastes of the people to whom the house has been sold” 
will have itso. This is glad news, and architects in particular 
will rejoice in it. For the future they will know that the 
builder, instead of trying to scamp his work, is really doing 
his best to comply with the exactions of the most pedantic 
architect, defying alike the “system” and popular taste, and 
taking an honest pride in constructing those charming (if 
slightly expensive) houses so pleasantly depicted in “the 
illustrations of Mr. Mannine Ropertson’s discourses. Alas 
these comely dwellings are not cture,” 


yet “everyday architecture,” 
but only every other day, if that. 2 








tirely to agree with some of Colonel Raw tnson’s opinions. 
In September, 1915, Admiral Sir Percy Scorr took charge 
of the gunnery defence of London, and shortly after- 
wards Colonel Rawiiyson, at the time a Lieut.-Commander 
R.N.V.R., was appointed to command a body of men “ who | 
were destined in a very short time to develop into the R.N. | 
Anti-Aircraft Mobile Brigade.” At the moment the Metro- | 
polis was fairly easy fruit for any hostile aircraft that cared 
to visit it, and honour is due to Colonel Raw tyson for the | 
active part he took in remedying our lamentable deficiencies | 
after his appointment, in May, 1917, to the Western sub- | 
command in London. His account of the Zeppelin raid of | 
October 19th, 1917, brings home, almost shiveringly, the | 
perils that hung over our heads. That London escaped | 
destruction on that night he attributes to sheer good luck; 
and here we may be permitted to agree with him, while | 
still thinking that he fails—he resigned his command early 
in 1918—to appreciate the efficiency which our Aircraft | 
Defence had reached before the War ended. To some people | 
this may seem to be a provocative volume, and certainly | 
the author's pen is now and then dipped in gall; but it 1s | 
written with real sincerity and by a man whose experiences | 
are well worth recording. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. GeorGE BERNARD SHAw is of the 
opinion that Mr. Sipney WEBB is one 
of the twelve cleverest men in the 
world. Hoe did not give the names of 
the other ten. rare 


According to Mr. Bast Dean no man 
should write a play unless he has some- 
thing to say. It sounds like breaking 
new ground, but it is an experiment that 
might be worth trying. 


It has been suggested that the public 
should organise a strike to end 
strikes,sothat wecould alljoinin. 


A newly-invented microphone 
is so sensitive that it will pick up 
the sounds made by tiny insects. 
Take one on your next seaside 
holiday and while away the long 
night hours. . x 

“Early tulips with their rich 
golden petals, which were to be 
seen in the parks last week, dis- 
appeared almost as quickly as 
they appeared,” announcesacon 
temporary. It was found im- 
possible to keep the news of | 
the change of Government from 
them. 





According to a personal para- | 
graph Mr. Srepnen Wats, the 
new Secretary of State for War, 
knows The Ingoldsby Legends by 
heart. This should lift a load | 
of anxiety from those who have 
questioned his qualifications for 
the office. 





A coin of the first century, | 
A.D., has been found at Cheam, | 
Surrey. It is believed to have | 
been dropped in an early Flight 
of Capital. 


Dr.W.W. Hix, of Ottawa, has 








their crimes in other towns instead of 


supporting their own Assizes. 

An East End man who stole a letter 
containing a cheque eventually returned 
it because it was marked “Not Negoti- 
able.” If it had been a ‘Pay to Thief” 
cheque everything would have been all 
right, 





The British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley is to have its own fire brigade. 
But should a fire break out at any time 
it is quite possible that other fire bri- 
gades will be invited to join them. 





The Nobel Committee will award no | 
Peace Prize this year, we are informed. | 
For the coming year it is hoped that, if 
any person should hear rumours of 
peace anywhere, he will communicate 
with the committee. 





Incidentally it was at first thought | 
that Mexico might apply for the Peace | 
Prize, but so far they have not been | 
able to fix the exact date in history | 
when Mexico was mixed up in any | 
peace. ie 

* 


From Utah comes the story of a 








Bored Night-watchman (counting the stars), “ LeT’s SEE 
—WHERE DID 1 LEAVE OFF LAST NIGHT?” 





launched a campaign to abolish hand- 
shaking on the ground that germs are 
carried in thehands. It would be simpler 
if the public did not carry germs about 
like that, but made them walk. 


_ Ina lecture at the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society last week Captain 8. C. 
BuLLocK spoke of discovering a bird in 
Brazil which barked like a dog. We 
ag also heard Pomeranians trying to 
do it. 


At the Leicester Assizes Sir W1LLIAM 
Finuay received a pair of white gloves, 
there being no prisoners to try. One 
explanation is that local criminals are 
so unsportsmanlike that they commit 


a 
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A burglar who broke into a Man- 
chester restaurant and drank six bottles 
of champagne was found on the prem- 
ises helplessly drunk. It is this sort of 
thing which lets the profession down 
in the eyes of the public, 

* 


A New York church is being built in 
the form of a skyscraper. The inten- 
tion is, of course, finally to close the gap 
between America and Heaven. 


Now that private soldiers in the 
Aldershot command are taking up golf, 
a certain Sergeant-Major would like to 
meet an expert golfer who could put 
him in the way of a bit of additional 
vocabulary. 








j husband who was sold by his 
=. | wife for a silver ring. This is 
a pleasing contradiction to the 
general belief that husbands are 
| of no value in the States. 

| An actress was recently robbed 
of several dresses and costumes. 
It is denied, however, that she 
ran after the burglar with her 
| pearls, but failed to catch him. 

| Mr. Epsrety, the sculptor, has 
|expressed the opinion that the 
| Nevson Monument ought to 
come down. Its apparent neg- | 
ilect of its duty is explained by | 
' the fact that it is stone deaf in | 
one ear. 


A correspondent of The Times | 
points out that there are five ex- | 
Premiers living. We feel that | 
he has done the right thing in | 
ventilating this matter in the | 
Press, but we are unable to 
suggest a remedy. 





Lecturing on “ Headache”’ 
Sir Ropert ArMSTRONG JONES 
warned sufferers to avoid pro- 
longed méntal strain, irregular | 
and inadequate feeding and ex- 
cess of alcohol, tobacco and tea. 


Nothing was said about lectures. 
+. * 





An escaped convict, when pursued by 
a French police-dog, ran across country 
for two miles and then jumped a ditch 
twenty-six feet wide. Not so much of 
a jump considering the run he took. 











“ HUNTING. 
A collection will be made at each meet for the 
Wine and Poultry Fund.”— Yorkshire Paper. 
Jorrocks would have approved of this. 


“The suggestion that because the index 
figure of time-charter rates was 16°73 in 1920, 
and‘ that it fell.to 3°62 last,year, was an’ in- 
dication that the industry could not afford 
the increase was described by Mr. Bevin as 
‘ridiculous and absurd.’”—Evening Paper. 


We, too, find the grammar of it a little 
farcical. 
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HOW TO RESTORE THE ENTENTE. 


{In view of the present depression in France, due in great measure 
uately, it is 
bills of foreigners, 
Belgians excepted. This will be levied on the proprictors of hotels, but 
| is of course designed to come out of the pockets of their clients. 


to the fact that she has neglected to tax her own ae ad 
proposed to clap a surtax of 20 per cent. on the hote 


Wuen I regard the shining graces 

Exposed in picture prints, page after page) 
Of British forms and British faces 

Persons of Blood and Peris of the Stage 
Whose charm confers a nameless bon ton 
Upon the tennis-courts of Cannes or Menton ; 


At times in pensive mood one ponders _ 
On all it costs to breathe that balmy clime, 
The wealth that “perfide Albion” squanders 


To bulge the Frenchman's pockets all the time, 


Right from the moment when she books 
A one-night's lodging in the “ Blue de luxe.” 


I muse on what these annual beanos 

Keep pouring into France's common pool, 
How fat the profits her Casinos 

Rake in at Baccarat and pouch at Boule 
(Yea, though we win, she scoops the lot, 
Seeing we go and spend it on the spot); 


And still, when hostel bills ave heavy, 

Expect no discount off for friendship's sake ; 
But, now that they propose to levy 

A thumping tax upon the spoil they take— 
Four frances to go to France's chest 
For every louis spent-—I do protest. 


If it were only allocated 
To working off the debt to her Ally, 
{ would not want the charge abated ; 
Willingly, with a smile in either eye, 
To such a goal I'd help the French on; 
But this is not, I take it, their intention, 


Yet Spring, | hope, will see me heading, 
Just as of old, for that same Céte d'Azur, 
Though what I pay for board and bedding 
Is taxed to keep Porxcané: in the Ruhr, 
And every sou on grands vins blown 
Helps to blockade the British in Cologne. O 








A MAN OF DISTINCTION. 


“ Heppelthwaite is a splendid fellow!” said Henry with 


an air of finality that startled me. 


SS. 


to know, like one of a row of owls on a wall, striving hard 
to catch some husky suggestions of music that you didn't 
like and would rather not hear, only you hadn't the moral 
courage to say so . 

« Well, of course——’ 

«while some sickening ass mucked about with some. 
thing he called a crystal and spouted streams of verbiage 
concerning high-tensions and condensers and earths and 
terminals and amplifiers and valves and wave-lengths and 
variables ‘ 

“You must remember, Henry 

«and ‘Grandpa Methuselah’ or ‘ Barabbas’ or what- 
ever he calls himself broadcasted bilge for the babes and 
told some utterly idiotic cook how to spoil good food and 
what the weather was like or likely to be like ?”’ 

“Tt's like this, Henry-——” 

“Conceivably you have never sat shuddering opposite a 
defective loud-speaker while it bellowed dancing instructions 
into your face at point-blank range: ‘One step forward, 
two to the left, three to the right, forward on top gear, re- 
verse, jump, right foot, left foot, both feet, waggle your 
ears, forward, ventre a terre. You've heard it, haven't you?” 

“Tf only you would give me a chance ; 

“Have you ever had to put your overcoat on and follow 
a self-styled friend up a sixty-foot ladder on a dark rainy 
night, with the wind in the north-east, to make some idiot ie 
pretence at helping him to mend an aerial that wasn't 
broken—just because the ladies were pretending impatience 
to hear the rest of some opera when you considered yourself 
fortunate in having heard it fizzle out in the first ten 
seconds ?” 

“ My dear old Henry,” | said, raising my voice and speak- 
ing sharply, “the man whose aerial requires ; 

“Or down into a cockroachy cellar with your best suit 
on to affect enthusiasm over a bunch of verdigrisy wires 
poking into jampots or twisted round a rusty water-pipe 
while the owner made you stand on the coals and knock 
your head against rafters, and you had to go into the 
garden afterwards for your friend to brush the limewash 
and cobwebs off your clothes and hair?” 

“My pear oup Henry,’ I vociferated, may | say a PRW 
worps ?” 

“By all means,” said Henry. 
one of my questions yet.” 
Then t took Henry in hand, 

‘If you were quite honest,” I began, “ you would tell me 
simply and plainly that you cultivate Heppelthwaite because 
he has one of those posh, up-to-date, six-valve wireless 
sets that give uniformly excellent results; one of those sets 
that stand absolutely complete on the drawing-room table. 


“You haven't answered 





al ides ond Gila. Sho io 6 wile man oe opinion | There are no stupid sixty-foot aerials to blow about and go 
As soon as Henry started praising Henne ee | Seay and interfere with your full enjoyment of the pro- : 
as ry started praising Heppelthwaite I knew | gramme. Come now—have I not put the matter in a : 

that something abnormal had supervened, nut 31 1? rs yo not pub the matte F 
“You used to loathe the man,” | interrupted during one Mey aa : 


of the brief pauses that Henry permitted himself for breath- tinge dey era = ae ae on 
ing purposes, “You used to say that Heppelthwaite’s mention of wireless in | a ho og iggy . 
company Was about as exhilarating as that of a sandworm : re RBS A 
that his house reminded you of a mausoleum, and that * 

“ Heppelthwaite,” said Henry, “is a man who has been 
misunderstood, I confess that it is only of late that 1 
myself have learned to appreciate him at his true worth 
He has character. He is original—fearless imaginative— 
distinguished. I shall cultivate Heppelthwaite.” 

“ But why this sudden change ?" I persisted. 

For a moment Henry hesitated. Then his reserve broke 
down and he turned on me fiercely. 

“Look here,” he began—“ have you ever sat in a cold 


room with a lot of people you didn’t know, and didn’t want 








What * Punch” has to put up with. 


“His Honour—' Punch’ set forth the and expressed the opinion 
that by the section dealing with partial incapacity, time a partially- 
incapaciated workman had considered the section he would be totally 
incapacitated, (Laughter.)"—Daily Paper. 


“I]t was a great triumph for the English-speaking Union, whose 
branches are now firmly established all over the country. Every speaker 
was of either Scottish, Irish, or Welsh origin.”"—Daily Paper. 


a Hoots, man, an’ inteet t’ cootness, ‘tis English 1 do be 
shpakin’, bedad.”’ ; 
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NOBODY AT OUR CULTURED I 
THAT GRAND OPERA TENOR ARRIVED. 








DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 
JANUARY’s gone, and a wretch of a 
month it’s been—alarums and excur- 
sions and horrors of all sorts. When I 
see a newspaper, almost I wish that my 





| parents and guardians hadn't had me 


| taught to read. But I don’t look at 
them now. Last time I did so, over my 
early tea, I tore them up and threw 
them away, en poussant un grand cri, 
“What are we todo? Who’s goin’ to 
protect us? Are we to be given over 
to the spoilers, lock, stock and barrel ? ”’ 
And then I rang for Céline. “Take 
away those beastly things,” I said, 
“and never bring me any more. I've 
been dreffully, dreffully angry. Come 
and take out the traces.”’ 

So she rubbed away my frown and 
used the dimpler and the happy-smile 
machine, as only Céline can ; and then 
she sprang a shock on me, said she 
wanted to leave me, that’s to say, not 
to leave me, but to leave what I give 
her for twice as much offered by 
The Lady Pentonville. (Butter and 
cheese ! three months ago she was Mrs. 
Tubbs.) 

“Why, Céline,” I said, “vou 'll be 
thrown away on her. She'll do you no 
credit. How are you goin’ to dress a 


















































30ARDING-HOUSE MINDS THE BATH-TIMES BEING 


minutes to walk round her.” 

“ Oui, nv’ ladi,” murmured Céline tear- 
fully, “il en est ainsi—je n’ignore pas 
ca— mais les appointem:nts.” 

“Oh, la, la! les appointements,” I 
said. “ Well, I must give you what the 
tank offers, for simply I can’t face this 
eruel critical world without you, and 
you 've got to stay.” 

And it was so. 

Sarah Delamont blew in last week 
and says she means to stand for Parlia- 
ment first opportunity. I’m not a bit 
s'prised. She always had a masculine 
mind, knew what direction the wind 
was blowing in, and how many things 
make a ton, and all that sort of out-of- 
the-way knowledge women don’t gener- 
ally have. 

“And what d’you expect to do in 
Parliament ?” I asked her. 

“Expect to do?” she cried in her 
horridly emphatic way. “ Isn’t it ‘ All 
hands to save ship’? Oughtn’t we to 
try to stem the rising tide of what’s-its- 
name? And as well as that we women 
have got to legislate for women and 
children.” 

“Rats!” Isaid. “The women and 
children would much rather have men 
legislate for them.” 


“Oh, you're incorrigible! ” she said. 
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tank like that? It’ll take you five 
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DISORGANISED SINCE 


“ Here are you, with all your time on 
your hands———” 

“No,” I interrupted, holding up my 
pretty hands, “all my time is not on 
my hands; they don’t look more than 
twenty.” 

She waved that aside. ‘ Why aren't 





you up and doin’ things for your coun- 
try? Here are you, a widow, a dowager- 
countess, well off for the new poor—— 
“Stop, you wicked woman!” I 
shrieked. “ How dare you call me such 
drefful names! If my dear Dolgelly 
were living he wouldn’t allow such 





things to be said of me. And, as for 
helping my country, the best thing I 
can do for her is to sit still and not 
join any of the gangs that are pullin 
the poor old dear to pieces. I’m one 
of the women who think cliarm worth 
conserving, who value their complecks, 
who aren't always in a hurry, always 
bawlin’ sport or politics, always—— 

“ Nuff said,” she cut meshort. “J ul 
tell you what you are, tout court, Sylvia 
Dolgelly: you’re a lil old throw-back, 
a reactionary. So long.” 

To take the taste of Sarah out of my 
mouth, went round to Midshire House. 
Found them in top-hole spirits. Anne 
Midshire was writing out an announce- 
ment for the Press, with Rosabelle, all 




















smiles and—no, not blushes; she’s 4 
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twencent girl—leaning over her cor- 
recting her spelling: “A marriage has 
been arranged and will shortly take 
place between Lady Rosabelle St. Adrian 
and ‘ Kid’ Boggins of Bermondsey, the 
famous boxer and champion paper- 
weight of Europe.” 

Anne says, as times go, it’s quite a 
good match. He makes an immense 
income and will be such a help to their 
second boy, Piers, who’s regularly in 
the Ring now asa pro. “ Dear ‘ Kid’ 
will show him how to get into the ‘ big 
money,’ as they call it,” said Anne. 
“I’m told my darling boy’s punch is 
not quite strong enough yet, and some 
wretches say his boxing is too much 
like wrestling, and bad wrestling at 
that—envious spiteful creatures! But 
dear ‘ Kid’ will see to all that.” 

During our pow-wow the Duke came | 
in from the film-studio where he’s got | 
a job to come on in crowds and riots in | 
| a forthcoming film. He hopes to have | 

an individual _part by-and-by—get men- | 
tioned in sub-titles and shown in close- 
ups. They told me that the famous | 
Joy Smiley and her present busband, | 
the equally famous Solo Sombrero— | 
they 're the stars in the film the Duke’s | 
in—have taken Midshire Castle just | 
for week-ends. “ And they ‘re jolly good | 
tenants too!”’ said Anne. 

Went one evening with Anne and | 
Rosabelle to Jollyland, Bethnal Green, | 
and saw their wonderful “ Kid” Bog- | 
gins flatten out another paper-weight, | 
“Basher” Jinks of Rotherhithe. | 
Thought the “ Kid” a charming boy. | 
If 1 were Rosabelle I’d make him | 
| always dress as he does to fight—he | 

looks so dreffully chic. 
Piers St. Adrian was in one of the} 
lesser contests. He was knocked out | 
directly he emerged from his corner. | 
| Anne screamed a little, but soon pulled | 
herself together. ‘‘ Didn’t my darling 
boy fall beautifully?” she said. “Ol! 
course they 've got to go through all 
| this before they can get into the ‘big | 


money. j 


d 


_ Meseemeth that my most outstand- 
ing memory of January is Princess | 
Bobolinsky’s “Wednesdays” in Gro- 
grave Square. She had the novel idea 
of making them a series of what she 
called “ Little Love Lectures "—read- 
ings from those wonderful stories of 
hers, with impromptu additions. On 
the last of her “‘ Wednesdays” she gave 
us what we all agreed was the best of 
all: “The Psychology of Kissing.” The 
big black-and-scarlet drawing-room was 
dimly lit, save where the little Princess 
was. Her colour scheme matched the 
room, black, with scarlet poppies at 
her waist, scarlet shoes and a scarlet 
fan. Tiny fountains filled the room with 
a subtle and passionate scent. . From 




















THE COCKTAIL GIRL. 


Niece (to Uncle who has unwillingly ordered a cocktail for her). “ Mve 


LEe?T’s HAVE ALL THE OTHERS DRY.” 
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1 TOO SWEET! 








| hidden musicians came soft fitful strains 


of Ravet, Desussy and STRAVINSKY. 

She took us through all the imagin- 
able kisses in her own inimitable way. 
There was “the fierce glorious terror 
of the cave-man’s savage primitive 
kiss,” “the warm whirlwind kiss of 
the artistic genius,” ‘the precise well- 
calculated kiss of the scientist,” “the 
timid, apologetic, pale-grey kiss of the 
husband,” “the rapturous, masterful 
deep crimson kiss of the lover,” et 
ainsi de suite. Even I hardly realised 
there were so many kinds! 

When we congratulated her after- 
wards we told her she ought to let the 
public hear the “ Little Love Lectures,” 
and that, if she gave them in one of the 





big Halls, they'd have a succés fou. | 
But she shook her pretty head and | 
smiled. ‘Popularity and success are | 
so banal,” she said softly. Dear amaz- 
ing little Sonia Bobolinsky! With her 
gilts and temperament she ought to go 
far—even farther than she has gone. 








More “ Recognition.” 

We understand that the Russian 
Government has passed a resolution | 
that so long as the Labour Party re- 
mains in power the City of Petrograd 
shall, in acknowledgment of the friendly 
feeling shown by the British Govern- 
ment in proposing to appoint Mr. 
O’Grapy as Ambassador to Russia, be 
known as Petro’grady. 


—— 
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THE INLAND REVENUE. 
(An Account of a Correspondence.) 
Tue Inland Revenue sent out a form 
Which nobody on earth could understand 
And followed it with letters, quite a swarm, 
Communications typed, and signed by hand. 


I wrote a letter to the Inland Revenue. 
I wrote and said to them, “* Your Schedule D 
Is far too difficult. I wish to heaven you 
Would aim at Mr. Moore's lucidity.” 


The Inland Revenue made answer thus: 

* Referring to your last, do you prefer 
To have your income-tax assessed by us ? 

I wrote and said, “1 thank you kindly, Sir. 


The Inland Revenue assessed my tax: 
{ thought that this was very kind of them ; 
They might have come and hit me with an axe 
Or seized my savings by some stratagem. 


I said, “ You have assessed me far too highly ; 
[ said, “ I am dumbfounded and aghast.” 
The Inland Revenue responded drily, 
“Then fill up Schedule D.” 
Twelve letters pas ed. 


[ tried to understand their beastly Schedule, 
I took the average of three past years, 

I fanned the smouldering embers of a dead Yule, 
I blew the ashes of forgotten fears. 


I said, “1 will submit to your assessment, 
Though the canary must, of course, be sold. 
If you had hearts, you’d know what that distress 
meant,” 
This seemed to leave them singularly cold. 


Long weeks went by. And now the dreaded spectre 
That shadowed all my life grew faint and dim ; 
No letters reached me from the Tax Collector, 
I did not strive to keep in touch with him. . 


And then the Tax Collector wrote and said: 
“This matter cannot be allowed to rest : 

Referring to my TBXYZ 

And your acceptance of the amount assessed, 


“ His Majesty's Commissioners have seen 
The tribulation which you lightly bore ; 
They fancy that you showed but mild chagrin, 
And therefore they intend to tax you more.” 


I wrote and told the Tax Collector : *« Please 
Inform His Majesty's Commissioners 

I laughed for hours at their delightful wheeze 
How the days do draw out when Spring recurs!" 


The Tax Collector took his pen and wrote : 
“This matter cannot be allowed to lie ; 
Your answer does not meet the case. Please quote 
TBXYZ 2 in your reply.” 
I took my pen and wrote to him: “I soften. 
The least of men may hope for future bliss. 
St. Marrnew was a tax collector; often 
I calm my anger by remembering this. 


“ But, were I an uncharitable man, 
Vindictive and on rude rejoinders set, 

I should say things about the publican 

Or tax collector which I might regret.” 





A 
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I thought this clever, if a trifle warm. 


A fortnight later | was charmed to see 
The Inland Revenue had sent a form, 
In a buff envelope, marked “Schedule D.” Kvor. 








GOLF CLUB AMENITIES. 

| sez no objection to a Club appointing a chaplain if it 
really feels it needs one. I don’t think a chaplain would 
have much of a show down at our place, but what we badly 
want—what we've wanted for years—is a resident medical 
officer. The type of man I have in mind is a well-seasoned 
| ex-officer of the R.A.M.C., a man who knows his business 
and doesn’t believe in pandering to the foibles of his patients, 
Such a man would be extraordinarily useful at our Club. 

There's the Colonel, for instance. The Colonel has lost 
more matches than any man living, simply through having 
gout in the left foot. I’ve seen him go out full of confi- 
dence, play seratch golf (or something very like it) all the 
way to the turn, and then go completely to pieces, slicing, 
pulling, missing foot putts and even playing his opponent's 
ball. Itis amazing how far-reaching are the effects of gout. 
If the Colonel could be patched up by a good doctor just 
before a round, I believe he'd get off twenty-four in a few 
weeks. 

Then there’s Green. Green's trouble is his liver. I've 
known him twice robbed of the Captain’s Prize by his 
wretched liver. Only the other day it got in his way and 
baulked him of a certain seventy-one. If Green could get 
his liver overhauled once a round or so, it would make all 
the difference in the world to his game.’. His own doctor, 
he tells me, says there is nothing much the matter with it 
(his liver, I mean), which of course is nonsense. There 
| must be. 

I have an idea that even Simpkinson might be helped 
by a Club doctor. Simpkinson is really quite a decent 
golfer, but he picked up malaria in the East, and malaria 
plays havoc with one. I’ve known it to catch him often 
without the slightest warning. He will be standing on the 
tee at the short eighth, intending to lay the ball dead on the 
pin, when all of a sudden on will come one of his spasms 
and the miserable ball will go seuttling away into the under- 
growth to the right. It must come on just like that, with 
no warning at all, judging, that is, from what Simpkinson 
tells us, 

Now I take it that a competent doctor, with nothing to 
do but look after the health of the Club members, could 
easily prevent disasters like that. Even if he failed at the 
beginning to forestall sudden seizures he would have no 
difficulty in preventing the trouble from hanging about 
indefinitely. In serious cases it would be permissible for 
him to accompany his patients on a round with the object 
of observing symptoms. 

[ admit that a doctor might not meet the requirements of 
every member. There's poor old Wilson, for example. 
Wilson's teeth play the very deuce with his driving, yet he 
positively refuses to see a dentist. With a Club dentist 
the thing would be simple. The troublesome member could 
be extracted while the next couple were allowed to go 
through, and Wilson would go on to beat his man easily, 

_I don’t suggest that the Club would be justified in run- 
ning to a dentist for the sole benefit of Wilson, but I do 
think the appointment of a medical officer is long overdue. 

Anyhow, I've put the idea in our Suggestion Book. 








“ Butcher, 18 to 25, not afraid of work, drive Ford van; no killing.” 
West-Country Paper. 
We trust his steaks will be as tender as his heart. 
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Arpent GoLrenr (on his elernal subject). “AND AT THE litrn I DROVE OUT OF BOUNDS.” 
Romantic Lapy. “I’M AFRAID IL DON’T KNOW WHAT THAT MEANS—BUT IT SOUNDS 
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Peter (fearful of interruption). “Go away, Granxue!” 


Grannie (disconcerted). “ Surrostxc Wurn yor 
Peter (promptly). “1 snovnn co.” 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC. 
: ' VITL.—Rice Pvuppisc. 
Nurse speaks : 


What is the matter with Mary Jane? 

She's erying with all her might and main, 

And she won’t eat her dinner—rice-pudding again : 
What is the matter with Mary Jane? 














What is the matter with Mary Jane ? 
1've promised her dolls and a daisy-chain, 
And a book about animals—all in vain: 
What ts the matter with Mary Jane ? 


What is the matter with Mary Jane ? 

She's perfectly well, and she hasn't a pain; 
But look at her, now she's beginning again! 
What ts the matter with Mary Jane ? 


What is the matter with Mary Jane? 

I've promised her sweets and a ride in the train, 
And I've begged her to stop for a bit and explain : 
What is the matter with Mary Jane? 


What is the matter with Mary Jane? 
She’s perfectly well and she hasn't a pain, 
And it’s lovely rice-pudding for dinner again ! 





What is the matter with Mary Jane ? 














CAME T0 SEE ME I were TO Say, ‘Go away, PrrEeR’?” 


Vill.—Tue AvcHemist. 

THERE lives an old man at the top of the street, 
And the end of his beard reaches down to his feet, , 
And he’s just the one person I'm longing to meet, 

I think that he sounds so exciting ; 
For he talks all the day to his tortoiseshell cat, 
And he asks about this, and explains about that, 
And at night he puts on a big wide-awake™ hat 





| And sits in the writing-room, writing. 
| 
He has worked all his life (and he’s terribly old) 


At a wonderful spell which says, ‘Lo, and behold! 
Your nursery fender is gold! ”—and it’s gold! 
(Or the tongs, or the rod for the curtain) ; 
But somehow he hasn't got hold of it quite, 
Or the liquid you pour on it first isn’t right, 
$6 that’s why he works at it night after night 
Till he knows he can do it for certain. 


A. A.M. 


* So as not to go to sleep. 








From a business-house magazine : 


“A special word is due to the Programme Sellers for their exceed- 
ingly sporty action in making up the Programme takings to a level 
amount by a contribution from their own. purses. ‘ Espirit de corps 
in excelsis,’ ” 





The “special word,” we suppose, is ‘ espirit.’ 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
XI.—Bepiaq. 

WE have it on very highauthority that 
a Court of Law is not a theatre. Never- 
theless at the present time there are 
few better shows running in the town ; 
and nothing is more fascinating than a 
walk round the courts on a wet after- 
noon. The entertainment is: free, and 
as soon as you are bored with one case 
you can go out and try another, 

No man, however, who drops in at a 
law-suit for a few minutes about half- 
way through can expect to leave it 
without a certain mystification; and | 
admit that it was foolish of me to send 
a perfect stranger like the Man in the 
Moon to the Law Courts by himself. | 

He returned excited and pleased, but | 
insane. He had dropped in, I gather, | 
at Divorce, Admiralty, Chancery, Com- 
mercial Cases, Appeal Court II. and the | 
Official Referee, and he was particularly | 
impressed by Sir Charles Gupp, K.C., | 





who coloured all his recollections, | 

You know, of course, that the legal | 
profession is ingeniously organised so as 
to give about three men more work than | 
human men can do, about three hun- | 
dred of nearly equai capacity a little | 
work, and about three thousand no} 
work at all. Sir Charles Gupp is fre- | 
quently engaged in three different cases 
onthesameday. Lookin at Court IV., 
and you will see him diligently vindi- 
cating the character of the plaintiff in 
a libel action; drop in at the Divorce 
Court half an hour later and you will 
hear him diligently taking away the 
character of a married woman ; and no 
sooner is that done than he is off to 
Court V., to get at the bottom of an 
embezzlement. Indeed, to judge from 
the wild statements of the Man in the 
Moon, Sir Charles was operating in 
every court he visited ; but I can’t help 
thinking that he was mistaken. Still, 
this delusion would account for the ex- 
traordinary description he gave me of 
& cross-examination which he says he 
heard. I use his own words, but accept 
.n0 responsibility for them whatever. 

“It was a case about Contingent 
Remainders,” he said. “ And there was 
a small man with pince-nez in the wit- 
ness-box ; and he said that tobacco was 
divided into two classes, one class called 
Trashy Bright and the other class called 
Bright Trash; and the judge was very 
fatherly and loved him ; and Sir Charles 
stood up and hated him. And he said— 

“** You are Mr. Stanley ?’ 

“That is my name,’ said Mr. Stanley. 

“* But of course your name is not 
Stanley at all, but Moss?’ 

“* That is so,’ said Mr. Stanley. 

“** And before the War your name was 
Moses ?’ ‘ 
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OUTSIDE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


“’ErRE Y’ARE, SIR—WORDS AND MUSIC, ‘THE RED Fiac.’” 








“* Yes,’ 

««« And before the South African War 
your name was Finkelstein ?’ 

«Tt is false.’ 

“«T put it to you that it was.’ 

+ Tt was not.’ 

«*Ah! And you tell us you are a 
certified tobacco-taster to the firm of 
Mantle and Fogg, 37, Old Jewry?’ 

“* Bogg.’ 

“*Bogg? Quite sure, Mr. Moss ? 
Very well. And would it be true to say, 
Mr. Stanley, that if the witness Walker 


has sworn that-the transactions of the! 





| 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th and 21st August 

could not have taken place without your 
‘being a party to them, that is not a 
statement which is consistent with your 
own assertion that on the material dates 
you were not in Huddersfield, or not ?’ 

“*Tt is a lie,’ 

“« What were you doing at 6 a.m. on 
the morning of the 2nd of January, | 
| 1905?’ 
| «JT can’t tell you.’ 

“* You can’t tell us that?’ 
+ Nay . 
“«Just so. And new, Mr. Stanley, 
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in your opinion, suppose a ton of to- 
bacco be shipped at Hamburg f.o.b., 
Cardiff, adding two pounds of the best 
beef suet and making the necessary 
adjustments for the Swiss Exchange, 
what would be the effect on a young 
girl? Just tell the jury that, will you ?’ 

«*J don’t agree,’ said Mr. Stanley. 

“«T suggest to you that it was,’ said 
Sir Charles. 

“* Nothing of the sort.’ 

“*T put it to you,’ said Sir Charles 
pertinaciously [the Manin the Moon was 
particularly intrigued by Sir Charles's 
habit of Putting It to witnesses, or, in 
other words, calling them liars] —‘ I 
put it to you that that is not the case 
and never was ?’ 


“At this point the Judge turned to 
the jury and said ina slow and paternal 
manner .-— 

«“* You hear what the witness says ? 
She said, “ You've no call to strike me, 
Bert, not at my age ;” and he replied, 
“It’s a wonder I've not struck you 
before, Flo.” ’ 

«<Thank you, melud,’ said Sir Charles. 
‘I'm very much obliged to you, melud. 
Now tell the jury, Mr. Stanley, what 
was your name before the Spanish- 
American War?’ 

* Tannenbaum.’ 

Here, according to the Man in the 
Moon, Sir Charles made a slight move- 
ment of surprise, but instantly recovered 








“*Very well, then. Have—you— 
got—flat—feet ? Answer, ‘I have: " 
and he looked significantly at the jury, 
‘Now then, Sir Charles, do let us get on.’ 

**And on the 22nd May, 1880, did 
your wife bear a male child ?’ 

“* She did.’ 

“* You have been a money-lender, I 
believe ?’ 

“+ Yes,’ 

“* And an average-adjuster ?' 

** No,’ 

“*T put it to you, Mr. Tannenbaum, 
that you have been an average-ad- 
juster ?’ 

“«* Never.’ 

“*Just so. Is three litres of acily- 
salic acid, Mr. Finkelstein, a greater 





“* A good deal would 
depend on the voltage, 
of course,’ Mr. Stanley 
reluctantly admitted. 

“*7T see. And—' 

*“*One moment, Sir 
Charles,’ said the Judge, 
who was laboriously 
making notes of the evi- 
dence. ‘ A—-good—deal 
—would —depend —on 
—the—voltage. Very 
well.’ 

** And that would be 
on the 22nd?" said Sir 
Charles with menace. 

“«My note says 
* hees-wax,”’ said the 
Judge intelligently, bur- 
rowing in the first hun- 
dred thousand pages of 
his notes. And then all 
signs of truculence and 
even hardness fell from 
Sir Charles, and he im- 
mediately became a 
quivering jelly of obse- 
quuious veneration, 

“* Melud, with great. 


“Iv TOOK » 
“1 SUPPOSE 
“On, no! 





himself. 
} | 
| 


\ 
‘ie So 
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A POPULAR AUTHOR. 


ik NEARLY TEN YEARS TO LEARN THAT [I COULDN'T WRITE.” 


? YOU GAVE If UP THEN?” 


SY THAT TIME I WAD A REPUTATION ESTABLISHED.” 





respect—with qieat respect, melud— 
that was the /ast case, | think.’ 


“*Oh!” said the Judge blandly ; ‘but | 


what about the charter-party ?’ 

“*Melud, I beg your pardon, inelud, 
I really beg your pardon, I—I—I—1 
—I—I—— You're perfectly right, 
melud. Perfectly right.’ 

“* Well, let us get on, Sir Charles,’ 
said the Judge querulously. 

**So that, in fact, Mr, Stanley,’ Sir 
Charles continued, ‘in the ease of a 
widow, and counting thirteen to adozen, 
a dose of 7 grains would act inversely 
with the square on the hypotenuse— 
or 3 to 2 in the Northern Hemisphere ? ’ 

“*That is so,’ said Mr. Stanley. 
: Iixcept, of course, at High Water.’ © 

“«Kxcept at High Water. Quite— 
quite. I understand that. Meluad, | 
don't know whether the jury follow 
that ?’ ; 





or a less proportion 
than the same quantity 
of tannin ?’ 

“¢Tt is not.’ 

“*T put it to you that 
you were.’ 

“*She didn’t.’ 

“* Very well. Andon 
the 30th June, 1891, 
did you abandon your 
infant child on the door- 
step of the Foundling 
Hospital, Whitechapel 
Road ?’ 

“*Really, melud, I 
must object. Me learned 
friend. I—I—I—I— 

“*Melud, my in- 
structions are, melud. 
{—I—I—I—[-——— 

“*You know best 
whether you're help- 
ing your client, Sir 
Charles— 

“* Melud 

“* Melud 

“+ But [think | must 








| “*Have you got flat feet, Mr. Stan- 
| ley?” he continued meaningly. 

«Must L answer that, your worship? ' 
said the witness, wincing. 

“The other barrister leapt to bis feet, 
and both stammered earnestly at the 
same time. ‘Melud, I object. Me 
learned friend j—J— [-—-[—-J — 
I ’ *Melud, I do submit. Mv in- 
structions are, melud, I have a reason for 
| asking, melud—J]—]—]—J—J]J—J]. 

“*Very well, Sir Charles,’ said the 
Judge. ‘I'll allow the question. But 
| don’t see where it is leading us.—Do 
you suffer from flat feet, Mr. Stanley ?’ 
he continued kindly, . 

“* Well, milord, it 's like this 

“*Come, come, my man!’ said the 
Judge with sudden heat. ‘Don’t beat 
about the bush. Either you have flat 
feet or you have not.’ 

“* Yes, milord, I have.’ 











allow the question, Mr. 
Thomas. Did you, in fact, dispose of 
your child in the manner suggested, 
Mr. Stanley ?’ 

“*T did, milord.’ 

“* Very well,’ said Sir Charles toler- 
antly, “And at your second interview 
with the plaintiff you were in your 
pyjamas, were you not ?’ 

+ No,’ 

“*T suggest to you that you were.’ 

** Tt was a Friday.’ 

«Just so. And would it be true to 
say, Mr. Tannenbaum, that your father 
was a Polish Jew named Beit ?’ 

“*Melud, I object———’ 

“*Tt would.’ 

“*Ah! Now tell the jury this, Mr. 
Beit. Take your time and be very care- 
ful how you answer. Have you or 
have you not, in fact, a mole on your 
left knee?’ 





“* Really, melud, with great respect, | 
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’E’B DEAD.” 


“WELL, POOR OLD JIM APPOINTED ME ‘IS EXECUTOR.” 


melud, me learned .friend has no right, 
melud——’ 

‘*** Well, Mr. Beit ?’ 

‘The witness betrayed great emotion 
and ‘God forgive me,’ he said, ‘I have.’ 


Cha rles excitedly‘ are My FATHER!’ And 
with these words he vaulted over the 
counter. 

‘““*My son! My son!’ cried Mr. Moss, 
embracing him.” A. Poss 








WHAT IS MUSIC? 

From the fact that a Judge of the 
High Court bas recently asked this ques- 
tion I conclude that the labours of our 
musical critics must have been in vain. 
It seems a pity that after all those col- 
umns in our Sunday newspapers we 
should have a learned man, with a mind 
trained to sift evidence and to discover 
truth, confessing that he is still in the 
dark on this subject. 

It is of little use, perhaps, to refer the 
Judge to some who are famous in our 
music-halls, The mention of their names 





“*«Then you, Mr. Stanley,’ said Sir 








would only lead to supplementary ques- 
tions, exposing further ignorance. 

It is perhaps less easy to say what 
music is than what it is not. But we 
ave safe in accepting the widespread 
opinion that it is the food of love. 
Ever since the late Duke of Illyria said 
to the band, “If music be the food of 
love, play on,” countless thousands of 
players have demonstrated that there is 
no question at all in their minds that 
music does afford this excuse for un- 
tiring persistence. 

Music is also that which hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast. Further, 
though it may seem incredible, it hath 
power to split rocks or bend a knotted 
oak. So if you are not-sure about your 
neighbour's cornet—a very natural un- 
certainty — take himdown to theCornish 
coast or into Epping Forest and get him 
to play. Meanwhile finger the rocks 
now and again to see how they are get- 
ting on, or keep your eye on the knotted 
oaks. Thus will you be able to satisfy 
yourself whether the noises he makes 
are music or not, 










I AIN’r GOT NO QUARREL WIV you.” 
“No, pur you ’AD wiv Jim 'AWKINs,” 





Another thing about music is that 
the man that hath none of it in himself 
is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils, | 
to say nothing of the capital levy. 
That is why some people who have 
heard “ The Red Flag” sung by our 
Cabinet Ministers in the parks feel that | 
the country is in danger. | 

There is little doubt that music is the 
principal—some say the only—virtue | 
of the Welsh. There is still less doubt | 
that music is that for which the Scots | 
have substituted the pibroch. 

I have little to say about the music | 
of the spheres, because | am inclined to | 
think that it is only a rumour, At any | 
rate I have never heard any, theuats I 
did once hear a man on Ramsgate beach | 
play ‘Cock of the North” on a set of 
tumblers. 











“Two Aldershot anglers fishing yesterday 
afternoon at Fleet, Hants, caught fourteen 
pike in four hours. The largest fish was 
$51 inches in length and weighed over 12 1bs.” 

Welsh Paper. 


We cannot imagine how so slim a fish 
allowed itself to be caught. 
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I.—Dismisstnc ALGERNON. 
Scenz.—Lady Cecilia is taking tea with 

Lady Marion in her drawing-room tn 

Hertford Street. There is no time to 

describe these exquisite ladies, as they 

ave already talking. 

Cecilia (pouring out). And that re- 
minds me, Marion. I suppose you know 
that I’m dismissing Algernon ? 

Marion (languidly). Which one is 
that—the seéond or the third? I hope 
it isn’t the third. He has such a nice 
figure. [She receives a cup from Cecilia. 

C. There could never be a second or 
a third. Algernon is unique. 

M. (helping herself to cake). He cev- 
tainly has the sweetest ways. [lis 
manner of serving tea is quite incom- 





parable. 

C. Really, dear, You 
talk as if he were a foot- 
man. 

MM. (opening her eyes 
sweetly), Isn't he? 

C. Heavens, no! It 
isn't as serious as that. 
Besides, I never have 
any trouble with the 
servants. I just give 
them everything they 
want, and trust to Pro- 
vidence. 

M. It’s safe to trust 
to Providence when one 
hasten thousand a year. 
Otherwise it’s fatal. 
But who, pray, is Alger- 
non ? 

C. I told Tom that 
if he took up aviation 
I should be obliged to 
take up something too. 





lather. “You pon’? RECOGNISE 
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M. (shrewdly). Then he's sufficiently 
positive for that. ; 

C. (indifferently). Oh, I’m easily 
satisfied. { don’t ask a man to talk to 
me. I gave that up long ago. Either 
be talks about himself, which is a bore; 
or he makes clever remarks, which is 
most fatiguing; or he expects you to 
make clever remarks of your own, 
which is even worse. 

M. And Algernon? 

C. He’s the perfect companion. He 
makes sympathetic noises and never 
expects anything atall, IfIsaynothing 
he’s quite content. If, on the other 
hand, I’m in form and say something 
rather good, he always seems to appre- 
ciate it. Of course he doesn’t really 
understand, and be never tries. But 
he looks as if he did, which is so much 
better in every way. 





the modern craze for companionship 
between the sexes. He’d no morethink 
of helping me to choose a hat than J 
should think of assisting him to adjust 
a carburettor. We're terribly devoted 
and can be quite romantic at times. 
But we've quite given up any attempt 
to understand one another. ‘Tom likes 
me to be unexpected, and I like Tom to 
be absurd. 

M. That reminds me, dearest. | 
haven’t yet congratulated you. Didn't 
they make him a Whip the other day? 

C. They did. And I gave him a silver 
horn to celebrate the occasion. Itseems, 
however, that his appointment had 
nothing to do with his exploits in the 
hunting-field, which are, I understand, 
prodigious, but that it’s something 
they do in Parliament. I was terribly 
surprised. I knew of course that he 








Mother. “1 suppose tv's ALL RIGHT, BUT I CAN’T HEAR ANYTHING,” 


IT, MY DEAR—IT’S A CHESS TOURNAMENT.” 


was an M.P., but I 
quite thought that he 
was on one of the other 
sides. 

M. There are Whips, 
I believe, in all three 
parties. 

C. (sagely). Al! that 
explains it. Anyhow, 
it’s very nice to know 
nothing whatever about 
it. It’s fatal for hus- 
bands and wives to have 
any interests in com- 
mon. There are the 
Trevors, for example, 
both musical, and now 
they 've separated. It 
began, I believe,with an 
argument about Stra- 
vinsky. 

M. Meanwhile we're 








So I took up Algernon. 

M. Not that very fair young man 
who was with you the other evening at 
the play ? 

C. Lexpect it was. He goes with me 
everywhere. 

M. 1’ve never noticed him. 

C, One doesn’t. That’s his special 
merit. It’s apt to be awkward if people 
notice, Algernon, I’m glad to say, is 
wholly inconspicuous. 

M. Has Tom expressed himself on 
the subject ? 

C. Not a word. 

M. No objections at all ? 

C. My dear Marion, you obviously 
haven't seen Algernon. One doesn’t, 
unless one’s attention is especially 
drawn. If Tom were Othello himself 
he could not possibly be jealous of the 
dear boy—not if I lost every handker- 
chief 1 ever possessed. ‘Tom is just 
vaguely aware that I'm rather less 
on his hands than usual. Meanwhile 
Algernon keeps me amused. 





M. 1 quite agree with you there. I 
hate men who think they understand 
one. It’s an impertinence. 

C. The worst of liberties! 

M. It’s bad manners if they think 
they understand women, and it’s bad 
morals if they really do. 

C. Algernon is delightfully old-fash- 
ioned. So far as he is capable of any 
general ideas on the subject, he regards 
women as quaint and incomprehensible 
creatures, for whom it is a pleasure to 
render the minor services. He inherits 
this conception, I believe, from his 
American grandfather. America is the 
only country to-day where it is possible 
to find anything in the least out of date. 

M. My own record is singularly for- 
tunate. I've never made the slightest 
effort to understaud my husband; and 
he, I’m glad to say, has never made 
the slightest effort to understand me. 
That's why we ‘re still one of the few 
happily-married couples in London. 

C. Tom also is quite unspoiled by 





forgetting Algernon. 

C. One does. It’s his greatest charm 
that one is always surprised to find that 
he still exists. Ove sends him for a 
cloak or a fan, and when he turns up a 
moment later one says, ‘‘ Hullo, Alger- 
non!” as though he'd suddenly sprung 
from the void. 

M. (intrigued), I’m beginring to be 
curious about Algernon. 

C. I must tell him that. Nothing 
like it has ever happened to him before. 

M. I’m wondering exactly how he 
fits into the domestic scheme. 

C. Admirably. Tom is a luxury—for 
special occasions. Algernon, on the 
other hand, is a necessity—for every 
day. He always gets the right seats 
at the play when other men would put 
you behind a pillar. His car is always 
the first to come up at the whistle. 
Waiters take to him instinctively. He 
always knows what’s on and who's 
going to be there. He invariably takes 
one where one ought to be and arrives 
at just the right moment. 
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“IT's NICE 
“Yes. But WHEN I THINK OF THE PRICE OF COAL A LUMP COMES INTO MY THROAT.” 


M. Then why in heaven are you dis- 


| missing him ? 


C. Well, you know what men are— 
even Algernon, 

M. My poor darling! 
happen ? 

C. Last night in the car, as we were 
coming home. He was mostencroaching. 

M. How exasperating ! 

C. I deserve your sympathy. Alger- 
non deserves it too. 1t must be dread- 
fully humiliating when a man is trying 


When did it 


to be bold and bad to—to—— 


| chin, 


M. Yes? 

C. Well, Algernon bit his tongue. I 
didn’t intend to knock him under the 
But we were both rather taken 


| by surprise. 


be so bad for Algernon. 
| another situation. 





M, (thoughtfully). You’vequite made 
up your mind to send him away? 

C.(plaintively). What elsecan one do? 

M. I suppose not. 

C. It’s most unfortunate. It won't 
He'll soon find 
But it will be the 
ruin of my married life. Tom will have 
me perpetually on his hands again, and 
that is such a terrible strain for both 
of us. Besides, Algernon was so extra- 
ordinarily useful. I feel that life can 


: never be the same again. 


[The telephone bell rings. 
C. (to Marion, as she goes to the tele- 
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A GOOD FIRE THIS WEATHER.” 











phone). Kxcuse me, dear. (She takes 
the receiver.) Hullo! (delightedly to 
Marion as she claps her hand over the 
instrument) It’s Algernon, (Into the 
telephone) Is that you, Algernon? 
Will Iwhat? Ofcourse not. Well, I 
mean, how can 1? No, I shall never 
forgive you, Algernon. It was quite 
unpardonable. (Jo Marion) He’s got 
tickets for The Babe Unborn—to-mor- 
row evening. 

M. But they 're not to be had. 

C. (to Marion). Algernon always 
gets them when they ’re not to be had. 
(Into the telephone) Did you say the 
Duncombes? No, you mustn’t go to 
the Duncombes. I want to go to the 
Duncombes myself, and it’s quite im- 
possible for us ever to meet again. 

M. (eagerly.as Cynthia pauses). Don't 
put him off, Cecilia; I’m going to the 
Duncombes, too; and I should rather 
like to meet your Algernon. 

C. (into the telephone to Algernon). 
Hold on a minute. (Zo Marion) 
Doubtless you would. Perhaps you 
would also like to go to The Babe Un- 
born ? 

M. (unabashed). It would be a pity 
to waste the tickets, and you said your- 
self that Algernon would soon find an- 
other situation. 

C. (to Marion). Bandit! (Hastily into 








the telephone) No; not you, Algernon. 
[ was talking to a friend, though I 
admit theepithet wasdeserved. What’s 
that you say? Neverdoitagain? Very 
well, Algernon, I suppose 1 must for- 
give you... Sorry, I can’t bear... 
You 'repunished enough already? What 


do you mean by that ?...Oh, you poor | 


child! So that’s why you’re talking 
so strangely. 


Yes... Well, it will perhaps bea warn- | 
Very well, you | 


ing to you in future. 
dear thing. I'll be at the Duncombes 
about eleven, and I ‘jl introduce you to 
a friend of mine... Yes, but you mustn't 
desert me for her. Oh, yes, she'll try. 
She’s that kind of woman; always 
likes to have a useful young man in 
attendance, Good-bye! Yes, I forgive 

you entirely. Good-bye! 
[She puts up the receivcr, and looks 

at Marion. 

M. Well? 
C. (sighing with relief). 
a narrow escape. 


That was 


been for you. 








“ He gazed at her, and saw the tears trickling | 


from her ears.”-— —-— Magazine. 





We don’t care for these “sloppy” | 
1 


stories. 


Try sucking a little ice. | 
It must have been rather a bad bite... | 


I might really have | 
dismissed him, Marion dear, if it hadn’t | 
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Stella, Quack, quack! 




















MANNERS AND MODES. 


Sue SAYS SUCH CATTY 
Her Companion. “ BUT—PARDON ME—WHY 18 THAT SO OFFENSIVE?” 
Angry Voting Lady. “On. ‘SURELY EVEN yor 


tngiry Young Lady. “1 Hare ner! THINGS. 
MUST KNOW THAT FIGURES At 
| ‘Daddy. Here, I say, you re not play- 
ing the game; you're being a duck, not 
Laura. 

Stella. No, lu not being a duck ; I’m 
heing Laura quacking at the quack- 
quacks. Come along, then. 

Laura, Qu-i-ck, qu-a-ck! 

Stella. Quack, quack! 

tnd so on indefinitely, with enor- 


mous austo 


MORD M44 AMORPHOSES. 
Persons: 
Laura, aged 54; Stella, 34. 
I. . 
Stella (distinctly). Quack, quack! | 
Laura (hoarsely). Qu-i-ck, qu-i-ck! | 
Enter Daddy. 
Daddy. Stella! Throwing building- 
blocks at your sister! And as for you, 
Laura, I don’t know what you think I. 
your best frock will be like after vou've| = Laura. Well, Daddy dear, and what 
swum the nursery floor in it.’ sort of a day have you had ? 
Laura. Qu-a-ck, qu-a-ck. Stella. Oh, I've had a awful hard 
Daddy. Oh, so that’s it; you're ajday. I’ve—— 
frog. Well 
Laura. Tell him what I am, Stella. | 
I can’t speak 
Stella. duck that says 
“Quack, quack,” and this is the Park | 
pond. 
Daddy. 1 see: and you're the Park 
gardener, are you? 
Stella. No, I’m Laura, throwing 
bread to the ducks. Come along, then. 








} 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Laura. No, I forgot ; you always say 
the same thing, so that had better come 
at the end. You ask about me first. 

Stella. Well, Mummy dear, and what 
have you heen doing to-day ? 

Laura, Oh, I've been very busy. In 
the morning I gave Mary notice. 

Stella. Oh! Did she remember to 
say ‘ Thank you” ? 


Laura ‘sa 





SHE JUST 1 


HOPELESSLY OUT 











: Laura. I’m not sure: I think a notice 
is something nasty. And in the after- | 
noon Mrs. Branksome came to tea. She | 
8 & gossip. 


Daddy. Oh, you're Laura, are you? 
Well, I never. 





| speaked—I speaked about my |'il doggie 
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OLD ME I HAD A PRETTY FIGUE! 


OF FASHION!” 


Stella. Oh! 

Laura. Don't just go on saying“ 
Ask about the children. 

Stella. Oh! And has my dear little 
old Stella been good ? 

Laura. Yes, pretty good 

Stella. Oh! Andhas Laura been good? 

Laura. Yes, Laura’s been as good as 
gold; and so sweet with Stella, as she 
always is. 

Stella. Oh! 

Laura. And now, Daddy dear, what 
sort of a day have you had ? 

Stella. Oh, I’ve had a awful hard 
day. I've been at a camitty meeting, 
and T was in the armchair, and it was 
a awful long meeting, and I speaked all 
the time. And after it was finished all 
the peoples came to me and said how 
nicely I'd speaked to them, and they'd 
all enjoyed theirselves ever so much. | 
And nobody speaked but me. 

Laura, That's very nice, Daddy dear. | 
And what did you speak about ? | 

Stella. Oh, I speaked— But I | 
don’t think Mummy ever asks that. 

Laura. Well, she does now anyway. 

Stella. Oh, well, then, I speaked—I | 


| 


Oh!” 
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| GETTING BUSY. 


(After Mr. G. Rayner Horr’s “The Dignity of Labour,” which gained for him the Rome Scholarship in Sculpture, 1922.) 


THE GAPE CURE. 

** Yawn—do not be afraid to yawn. It is one of the most health- 
ful of exercises. It does not necessarily express boredom. It indicates 
relaxation and freedom from poisons in the system.”—Dr. F. P. Mi- 
LakD, of Toronto, quoted by an Evening Paper. } 

Lonc wearied with heavens and hells invented by wise 
Mr. Wetts— 
That marvellous binder of spells on the youth of our 
wonderful time—- 
With RornerMere’s fervid appeals, Lovat F'raser’s italic- 
ized squeals, 
I was ready to take to my heels and levant to some 
tropical clime 
In search of the rest that I crave from the “ gestures” of 
Bromuey the brave, 

From cults that degrade or enslave, from the lure of this 

triplicate rhyme. 





But now, when all things are askew, with the speed of a 
bolt from the blue 
Comes the tidings, tremendous yet true, of a remedy, 
painless and sure, 
For the sorrows that fall to our share, never failing in 
power to repair 
Our bodies’ and minds’ wear and tear and expel what is 
base and impure. 
The gospel of “laugh and grow fat” is simply to talk 
through one’s hat—- 
Thanks be! we know better than that—No, yawning 's 
the one perfect cure. 


You can practise it freely at large—no bobby will give you 
in charge— 

In the tram, in the Tube, on the marge of the Serpentine’s 
silvery tide; 

















e 





You can practise it also at home; you can practise it under 
the dome 
Of St. Paul's; at a “cinemadrome,” or while readiog a 
speech from the Clyde; 
Or, again, when the music of Bax imposes too heavy a tax 
On your nerves, you can always relax and open your 
mandibles wide. 





It is healthy; it strengthens the jaw (it is probably prac- 
tised by SHaw) 
And entirely expels from the maw all poisons that prey 
on our frame ; 
And it isn’t at all impolite, for it doesn’t imply any slight 
Of the bore whose maleficent blight may be putting you 
clean off your game. 
No, it’s merely a natural “urge” of the generous instincts 
that surge 
From the heart till they conquer or purge “ inhibitions” 
that hamper our aim. 


So in future, when Beaversrook bawls, or when the baro- 
meter falls, 
Or Johnny is ploughed in his Smalls, or when my 
account's overdrawn, 
Or when Garvin's Sabbatical screed imperils the rest that 
I need 
On the day that's divinely decreed for the ease of the 
weary and “ thrawn,” 
I shall find an effective escape from every worry and scrape 
In resort to an “oscitant gape”—a refreshing and 
cayernous yawn. 








“The [Special Service] Squadron will reach Sydney on April 12th. 
The Battle Bruisers will stay there for 11 days.”"—Australian Paper. 
So called, no doubt, from their inveterate habit of boxing 
the compass. 
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RAIL ART. 


A SPECIAL meeting: was held at Burlington House one 
evening last week to discuss the question whether or not it 
was in the best interests of Art for Royal Academicians and 
other painters of eminence to design advertisements for 
railway companies. ; ; 

Sir Aston. Wess, in opening the proceedings, said that 
he personally was more interested in strueture than, deco- 
ration. But architects and artists were old allies: If no 
railway stations were, built by architects there would be no 
railway station walls for,artists to put their meritorious 
posters on.--He himself probably had as-many ideas for 
tasty little railway, stations and even big. termini as they had 
for pictorial advertisements. (Cheers.) As one of the newly- 
appointed Commissioners of Fine Arts—(loud applause )— 
whose duty it was to look after the beautifying of Eng- 
land, he could not but.approve of thése plans; and tne 





sooner the railway companies decided to adopt them the 
hetter for all concerned. (Renewed applause.) 
Mr. SarGeEnT said that it was not such a novelty for Royal 


should, he might be tempted to join the poster brigade; 
but, as it was, he couldn’t. 

Mr. Tom Wepster said that there was no doubt that the 
public could be influenced by pictures. He had never been 
approached by railways or steamship companies, but he had 
a number of ideas that might have suited the Inman Line. 

A Representative of the L.C.C. said that his people were 
watching the experiment with the deepest interest, because, 
if it succeeded and could be proved actually to increase the 
passenger traffic on the‘line, they were fully determined to 
engage a~bunch of R.A.’s to boost the London tramways, 
(Loud applause.) 7 


seascapes, ora pastel by Sir Bertram MacKennat, what an 
excellent thing that would be, and the L.C.C. would think 
no payment too high for those charming colourists, (Im- 
mense enthusiasm.) 

Lord BaLrour apologised for intervening again in a dis- 
cussion which, after all, did not come precisely within his 
own field of activity, but there was a matter which had 





If a man who had at first intended to | 
walk acrossBlackfriars Bridge, for example, could be induced | 
to change his-mind by one of Sir Rrarmanp Bromrrenp’s | 





Academicians to be invited to make posters as some people! always bothered him, and he would like to know if anyone | 





seemed to think. Sev- 
eral years ago he had 
been pressed to design 
an attractive advertise- 
ment for a steamship 
company, the purpose 
of which was to lure the 
Jews back to Palestine. 
But he had decided that 













it was perhaps more aoa 

prudent i him not to 4 Ie . 

do anything to assist Che SS 

that movement. cae 
Sir Grorce Framp- = 


Ton said that he had 
heard a lot about pic- 
torial art for railways, 
but nothing about plas- 
tic. (Marmoreal cheers.) | 
Why should a picture 


we're 





Second (to warrior 
THINK YOU ARE? AN 


, who has nrissed 
ELECTRIC FAN?” 





present could provide 
the answer. His ques- 
tion arose out of the 
x ee remarks of the previ- 
ous speaker. What he 
wanted to know was 
this: How ean a rail- 
way company tell whe- 
ther a picture leads to 
custom or not? To take 
his own case. When he 
went to a station it was 
to catch a train for a 
definite place. He did 
not arrive with an open 
mind and allow picto- 
rial representations to 
influence his move- 


another right swing). “WHar Do you ments. If he had an en- 








send a doubting holiday-maker to Brighton sooner than a 
statue? He had made a statue which had sent people 
farther afield than to Brighton —as far as Belgium. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Epstern said that he did not agree that the art of 
sculpture should be employed as an incentive to seaside 
tripping. He did not consider himself a limited man, but 
he was doubtful if it was within his power to make a bust 
that would do anything to emphasise the bracing quality 
of any East Coast resort. (““Oh! Oh!”) ; 

Lord Batrovr said that now that the railway companies 
were proposing to advertise perhaps some of the other busi- 
ness concerns would think about the wisdom of trying to get 
their wares known by means of posters. He was not, per- 
haps, a very observant man—(““Oh! Oh!”)—but some! 
things could hardly escape his notice, and he had often 
wondered why distillers and soap-manufacturers did so little 
to push their commodities. This enterprise on the part of 
the railways might have a really revolutionary effect on| 
advertising generally. He had often thought that a series 
of articles in a paper like The Times, for example, eulogising 
some big firm—say, a catering firm—might lead to increa d 
business. Perhaps somebody one day would try the experi- 
ment. He spoke, of course, as a child in such matters. | 

Mr. A.J. Munnines said that nothing bored him so much | 
as to hear an engine called an “iron horse.” 


sed | 


If all trains! 





went either to Newmarket or Melton Mowbray, as they! 


advertisement. 





= ~ _'gagement to speak at 
Manchester, for example, he would buy a ticket for Man- 
chester and inflexibly go there. Painting might be a beau- 
tiful calling and artists wonderful fellows, but no picture on 
earth could deflect him from his travelling purpose or induce 
him to substitute one city for another. Were there actually 
people so gelatinous that they allowed R.A.’s to make up 
their minds for them? Amazing! (Sensation.) 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor said that he was all on the side of 
For the enterprise of the L.M.S. Railway 
he had nothing but respect, but he thought that in one little 
detail it fell short of perfection. There was no provision 
on each poster for a certificate of excellence and efficiency 
from some public man of eminence, such as, he understood, 
they had on all the best new films. If such a signature 
were deemed an advantage he himself would have no 
objection to supply it. 

Lord AsHFieLp said that it was delightful to hear good 
art for railway posters spoken of as a novelty or innova- 
tion, considering that in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Underground he had been employing artists for years. 
But such was the acquisitive imitativeness of British busi- 
ness men that every pioneer was in danger of living long 
enough to be accused of copying himself. 


Mr. Bernarp Suaw, speaking as an old art critic, said | 


that the whole thing was, of course, wrong. (Laughter.) 
What was wanted was, not artists to pass into the railway 
companies’ pay and do as they were told, but artists to 
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Lady. “Don's YoU THINK KNITTING-NEEDLES ARE RATHER DANGEROUS THINGS TO CARRY HUNTING ?” 
Diminutive Daughter of M.F.H. “Wet, FATHER’S SO SLOW DRAWING THESE BIG COVERS. ONE MUST DO SOMETHENG.” 








make the railway companies behave themselves. Let the 
Academy give space to pictures that criticized the com- 
panies, instead of sending out servile brushes to pander to 
them, (Sensation.) For instance, a picture of a child 
falling out of a carriage door might induce a certain railway 
company to add safety catches. Another picture might do 
something to get the name of the next station indicated in 
some way in the carriage or even in the fields. He did not 
see why sheep and cattle grazing near the line should not 
bear the glad tidings. Although opposed to eating them, 
he had no objection to seeing them made useful. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Auaustus Joun said that the scheme had no appeal 
to him. He had long since given up railways for caravans. 

Lord Batrour said he deeply regretted having again to 
rise to his feet-—(* No, no!”)—but an idea had just occurred 
to him which, he hoped, might be of use to railway com- 
panies in ascertaining the power of the poster. He was 
quite sure that an artist whose work had always given 
him the profoundest pleasure would be able to devise a 
scheme for testing and measuring such alleged power. Many 
of the most remarkable of recent inventions had sprung from 
this brain. He referred to Mr. Heata Rosinson. (Frantic 
cheers.) 

Sir Aston Wess, in summing up, said that it seemed to be 
the feeling of the meeting that in future an R.A. or A.R.A. 
Was as essential to a railway company as an engine-driver 
or guard. (Loud applause.) E. V. L. 





From an advertisement :— 
“Self-filling Fountain Pens, with Idewt. gold icidiam, tigned nib.” 
We fear this would cramp our style. Australian Paper. 








KING FISHER, 

I met with the Kingfisher down by the bridge, 

And I said to him, “ How is your wife? 
Ifow’s Mrs. Kingfisher? What's she about ? 
Making her blackberry jam, no doubt. 

Oh, what a life! What a life!” 
This in my breezy colloquial style, 

Wholly forgetting his rank ; 
Merely to pass him the time of the day, 
Merely for anything hearty to say, 

Meeting him there on the bank. 


Just for a moment he stiffened his tail, 
Feathered in azure and green, 

Then he smiled up at me, gracious, amused, 

Royally courteous. I stood confused, 
Thinking how rude I had been. 


“The Queen,” he replied, “is in excellent health. 
We'd a Ball at the Palace last night, 
And I wish that you'd seen our two little princesses 
Dancing away in their blue feather dresses— 
I thought it an exquisite sight.” 


Then, as he flew up the river, his eye 

Shot the most playful of darts. 
« Even,” he called, “in these Futurist days 
Some of us follow traditional ways. 

Queens don’t make jam, they make tarts.” 








“Mr, —— will give a lecture at ——, on Winter Sports with slides.” 
A very proper accompaniment. Provincial Paper. 
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THE CREAT INSURANCE RACE. 


Tue date was the Ist of April, 1934. 

“ Rotten!” said the Business Man- 
ager. 

“IT know,” replied the Editor, draw- 
ing his hand wearily across his brow. 
“ But what are we to do?” 

“ We simply must have more.” 

“ Well, haven't I tried everything ? 
Italics, heart-shocks at the end of the 
serial, Jolly Jumbo, beauty competi- 
tions? Haven't I made them worse 
and more horrible every day? And 
still The Daily Doom gets ahead.” 

“Couldn't we do something in the 
streets?” suggested the Business Man- 
ager hopefully. ‘“ Banana skins, and 
bribing the motor-bus drivers ? ” 

The Editor heaved a long sigh. 

“We could do,” he said. He was 
almost beginning to dislike his job, 
poor man. 

For along time The Daily Accident 
and The Daily Doom had run pretty level, 
killing about the same number every 
week, Each person killed got five huo- 
dred pounds, or rather his relatives did. 
Both papers made a tremendous feature 
of it. They scoffed at the tiresome long- 
evity suffered by readers of the less 
enterprising “sheets. ‘“ Happiness!” 
they cried, ‘‘ in the home!” 

GET YOUR GREAT-UNCLE 
THE DAILY DOOM 
AND SEE THAT HE FILLS IN THE 
FORM! 

IF THE SERIAL DOESN’T CHOKE 
HIM THE EDITORIAL WILL. 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS FOR 
FAVOURITE NIECES! 


But The Daily Accident came out 
with— 
MORTALITY IN TOOTING ENTIRELY 
DUE TO DAILY ACCIDENTS 
DEADLY PARS. 
TEN THOUSAND POUNDS LAST MONTH 
TO LUCKY LEGATEES! 


Somehow or other, nobody quite 
knew why, The Daily Doom began to 
forge ahead. The Daily Accident com- 
plained that it slaughtered mainly in 
slum districts, where the mortality was 
higher in any case than in the healthy 
outer suburbs where The Daily Accident 
slew. But this was obviously sour 
grapes. It soon became clear that, 
where The Daily Accident was killing 
its five score, The Daily Doom was kill- 
ing its five-score and ten. The circu- 
lation of the former paper began to be 
seriously affected. People with delicate 
relations began to turn instinctively to 
The Daily Doom and fill in its pleasant 





little forms forthem. There was much 








to be said, therefore, for the banana 
skin and motor-omnibus idea, and for a 
time, thanks to the Business Manager's 
happy inspiration, The Daily Accident 
began to hold its own. But not for 
long. The Daily Doom did not take 
more than a few weeks to tumble to 
the notion and, by hiring men to edge 
people off the platforms of the Under- 
ground just as trains were coming 1n, 
began to forge ahead once more. 

Both organs had long ceased to pub- 
lish any news. The lists of casualties, 
sandwiched in between the five-line 
editorials and the “Chats for Chicks,” 
made up the whole of the daily issue, 
and excitement for the readers began to 
consist almost exclusively in betting on 
the death-rate. No household could 
watch its bread-winner depart without 
a thrill of expectancy, which sooner or 
later was sure to be gratified by the 
advent of a cheque .. . 

But still The Daily Doom kept pride 
of place. 


What for some months now had heen 
known as “The Peckham Plague” 
troubled the Home Office and the 
Ministry of Health so sorely that a 
special band of investigators, with 
Jarvis Whatnot at their head, was 
commissioned to unravel the mystery. 
Men were dying in Peckham at a rate 
that had never been attained before, 
even by readers of the popular Press. 
And it did -not- take Jarvis Whatnot 
long to discover that subscribers to 
The Daily Accident were suffering far 
the most severely from the dreaded 
visitation. Cheques for five hundred 
pounds poured from The Daily Accident 
into Peckham homes. But why? How 
was it being done ? 

Jarvis Whatnot sat up for five days 
and five nights, smoking, with corru- 
gated brow. On the sixth day light 
broke. He sent his emissaries to pur- 
chase copies of The Daily Accident at 
random all over Peckham. He did not 
read them. He sent them to the special 
analyst of the Home Office. His de- 
ductions were soon verified. One copy 
in every ten of The Daily Accident had 
been impregnated with a rare and little 
known South American poison, the 
fumes of which caused instant death. 

The plea of Not Guilty and an im- 
passioned defence by a leading K.C. did 
not save the proprietors and the editor 
of The Daily Accident from the extreme 
penalty of the law. The circulation 
of The Daily Accident fell with a crash 
to zero, for there was a note of some- 
thing slightly underhand about this 
method of advertising which deeply 
shocked the minds of its readers. The 
relatives of the deceased were reduced 
to poverty. But they did not starve. 





The Daily Doom came out with a fine 
placard ;— 
FORTUNE FOR MURDERERS' 
FAMILIES. 
TEN THOUSAND POUNDS PAID OUT. 
STAFF OF THE DAILY ACCIDENT 
INSURED BY THE DAILY DOOM}! 


RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 


II1.—Tuer Mereoronoeican Orricer,. 
InsIvE a little wooden hut, 

With doors and windows tightly shut, 
The weather expert cons his log 
And instantly predicts a fog. 

He draws a lot of funny charts 
With wavy lines and dots and darts 
Which tell him all he needs to know 
About the winds and why they blow. 
Barometers both large and small 
Hang down in clusters from the wall, 
And, if you are his trusted friend, 
One day perhaps he'll condescend 
To ask you in to share his fun 

And let you tap them, one by one. 








Each morning and each afternoon 

He sends aloft a toy balloon, 

Pursuing with observant eye 

Its upward progress through the sky ; 

And if it mounts with steady flight 

He laughs aloud in sheer delight ; 

But should it rock and bob about 

He bites his lip in anxious doubt, 

Then sends a warning message forth: 

“V-shaped depressions from the 
North 

Are bearing down upon our coast ; 

Let every man be at his post.” 


If you should ever chance to meet 
The weather expert in the street, 
Enveloped in an overcoat, 

With woolly wraps about his throat, 
You'll find it only makes him wild 
To mention that the day is mild 

And how extremely warm the breeze is; 


He’ll answer, “‘ Not at all, it freezes ;" | 


And quickly sketch a little plan 

To prove that near the Isle of Man 
A cyclone surges to and fro, 

Which indicates a fall of snow, 
Preceded by an icy blast. 

“T hope,” he'll add, “you see at last 
That you are wrong and I am right: 
Why, there it is in black and white!” 








Commercial Candour. 
“Tar Bap Tyre you want TO REPLACE 
Get 1r Here.” 
Advt. outside Garage. 





Beneath a picture :— 


“Lady ——’s team of Lady golfers and their 
opponents after their game, in which the Men 
were victorious by 48 holes to 8. The Men 
conceded six (and in four cases nine) strokes a 
hole, but the odds were not big enough.” 

Weekly Paper. 
Yet you would say they were ample. 


——naa 


—————, 
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‘She calls them ‘‘ Gobberdies 
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THE GOBBERDIES. 


Cordelia has a firm belief in fairies. 
” and of 
late she has seen them frequently— 
usually on Monday or Tuesday morn- 
ings. At first Isabella and I were 
extremely sceptical, since their activi- 
ties seemed to develop with Cordelia’s 
propensity for evil. 





“SHE WOULD BE DISCOVERED MERRILY 
DISSECTING A BOWL OF ROSES.” 


Sometimes she would be discovered 
merrily dissecting a bowl of roses in 





the drawing-room, sprinkling the floor 
with the dismembered petals ; often she | 
would return from some hidden corner 
of the garden after a few minutes spent | 
in squeezing over-ripe plums which a 
south-west wind had brought within 
her reach, her face and hands stained 
with the incriminating juice. But we 
were always given the same explana- 
tion. “Gobberdy, gobberdy ! Cordelia 
would exclaim with a beaming smile 
that would disarm the sternest parent. 

In short, we accepted the Gobberdies 
in the same spirit and with the same 
resignation as we accepted the explan- 
ation of the china which disintegrated 
in the housemaid’s hands or by the 
machinations of the cat, while Cordelia 
continued to regard them as a divine 
providence which delivered into her 
hands strange and exciting joys. 

But a time came when the visitations 
of the Gobberdies became so frequent 
and their bebaviour so benign that 
Isabella and I were almost converted. 
We no longer associated them with the 
dread “Old Man” whom Cordelia had so 
vociferously forsworn at her christen- 
ing. Although they never appeared to 
us we became so endeared to them that 
we went so far as to put a roll of films 
in the camera in the hope of snapping 
a leprechaun or two. 

When Cordelia was two years old we 
gave her a money-box. This was to 





serve a double purpose. In the first 





place she found it more attractive to 
push sixpenny pieces into a miniature 
letter-box than into her mouth, and this 
lessened the necessity of shaking her, 
head downwards, to recover any small 
change that from time to time wandered 
into her gullet. Secondly, it promoted 
thrift. By putting sixpences occasion- 
ally into Cordelia’s money-box, I found 
at the end of a week or so, enough to 
buy myself a quarter-pound of tobacco. 

lt was in the matter of the money- 
box that the fairies proved themselves 
so useful. After their visitations Cor- 
delia would come pattering up to my 
study and proudly display the fruits of 
herfaith. “Gobberdy! Gobberdy give 
me money. Gobberdy, Daddy!” she 
would cry, at the same time throwing 
on to my table three or four shillings, 
the coins still warm with the heat from 
her hot little hand. 

Sometimés there would be as much as 
five shillings, sometimes half-a-crown ; 
never less, but just enough variation to 
make it exciting. 

At first I imagined that kind friends 
and relations who came down for the 
week-end were pressing these gifts upon 
Cordelia. 

“Did Aunty Betty give you this?” 
I asked her on a half-erown day. 

“No! No—er,” she answered im- 
patiently—‘“ Gobberdy give me, Gob- 
berdy!” 

Stillasunconvinced andincredulous, | 
began to question our guests themselves. 


! 





*“GOBBERDY GIVE ME MONEY, Dappy.” 


This doubled Cordelia’s income at once. 
For who, on being asked if it was from 
their purse that this flow of silver came, 
could be so flint-hearted as not to slip 
upstairs to the nursery and push a 
shilling in the slot? 





At last I determined to keep a watch | 
on Cordelia and so, if possible, catch a 
glimpse of our elfin visitors. 

When Monday cameroundonce more, | 
as soon as I had bidden farewell to a 
parting guest, I went up to the nursery, 
There I found Cordelia, very restless, 





VS 

“AND FINALLY GRABBED A LITTLE PILE 

OF SILVER THAT LAY INVITINGLY UPON 
THE TABLE’S EDGE.” 


obviously expecting a visitation. She 
left me, and 1 followed her silently and 


rather guiltily. She went straight to 
the spare room, pushed open the door 
a little way and walked in, Through 
the opening | watched her. 

For a little while she wandered to 
and fro, talking and chuckling to herself, 
and then, as she passed the dressing- 
table, she stopped. Her pink band with 
difficulty crept along it, and finally 


grabbed a little pile of silver that lay 


invitingly upon the table’s edge. 

I regained the study in time to receive 
her. She pattered gaily in. 

“Gobberdy give me money, Daddy.” 

She poured her new-found treasure 
on to my table. I picked it up and, 
slipping it into an envelope, put it on 
one side to be delivered later to the 
rightful owner. 

“Not for you this time, my angel. 
The Gobberdies told Daddy it was for 
someone else.” 

She gave me one long straight look | 
and passed from the room. al 

Isabella and I believe no more in 


Gobberdies, but Hannah,the housemaid, | 


has recovered her faith in humanity. | 








“SLOGUNS OF SAFETY. 
1OOdYAAIT SSOHO OL AOlT 
STREETS. 

Don't turn your back when crossing @ road.” 

Local Paper. 
But try standing on your head. 


aig Si tse vine 










| book there is a poem with the title 





| warding the vigilance of the faithful ; 
/and note the reference to ‘“t Counting 
Out,” with its suggestion of parliament- 
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A POLITICAL CRYPTOGRAM. 
I nave discovered a cryptogram. Let 
me hasten to assure the reader, lest I 
lose him for ever, that it has nothing 
to do with the Bacon-SHAKESPEARB 
controversy. 1t concernsa livingauthor 
and the present crisis. It is, in fact, 
as the newspapers say, “ of a palpitat- 
ing actuality.” Does that claim a hear- 
ing? Ifso,let me apply the “organon,” | 
or turn the handle, or whatever the 
Baconians do when they get busy. 
You are doubtless acquainted with | 
a book called Lund and Sea Tales, | 
attributed by the Ignorant Many to one | 
tupyarp Kiprine, At the end of that | 





“The Counting-Out Song.” Mark the 
position, at the end, eluding the care- 
lessness of the casual reader and re- 


ary mancouvre, of intrigue, of POLITICS. 

1am aware that the poem purports 
to deal with the jingling formula of 
some childish game, but can we imagine 
that the real author of Kipiine’s works 
would have descended to such trifling ? 
Surely it is but a veil, a hint that there 
is something behind. As we read with 
an awakened eye there suddenly leaps 
through it—through the veil, I mean— 
as it were in letters of fire, the following 
quatrain :— 

“Once and again, as the lee went North, 
The grass crept up to the Firth of Forth. 
Oace and again, as the Ice came South, 
The glaciers ground over Lossiemouth,” 

Lossiemouth! Now we know where 
we are. And where are we? Why, in 
the thick of the present political crisis! 
Is not Lossiemouth the home of Mr. 
Ramsay Macponatp? Did he not go 
there to hibernate, or whatever party 
leaders do in the close-season ? 

But the author is not content with 
a passing allusion; he has his views 
regarding future developments. He 
sees the relentless movement of the 
forces of reaction ; he foresees the tre- 
mendous reversal at the next Election. 
“The glaciers ground over Lossie- 
mouth |” 

So far, perhaps, there has been some 
obscurity ; with the next two lines we 
are in the open :— 

“But grass or glacier, cold or hot, 

The men went out who would rather not.” 

Could anything be more to the point? 
Probably they ‘ll all be doing it in turns. 
Anyhow it’s the one infallible pro- 
phecy, The men went out who would 
rather not.” 

But now comes a more subtle 
touch :— 
—— with the Tiger, the Pig and the 
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Cheery Souls (in collision, simultaneously). “Sonny!” (Long pause ) 
Cheery Souls (simultancously). “Excuse me, I saip ‘ Sorry’ Fresr!” 
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To hammer the world into decent shape.” 














Note that it is the “Outs” who do! could more appropriately suggest the 


this; for that is what puts the expert 
knowledge and the distinctive ethos of 
the author beyond all doubt. Anybody 
knows that the “ Outs” think of the 
“Ins” by the pleasant aliases of the 
first line of this couplet; but only an 
Old Parliamentary Hand would have 
realised that the possession of the 
highest moral aims is the exclusive 
appanage of an Opposition. 

Still more subtle is the haudling of 
the refrain by which the apparently 
meaningless jingle becomes a rune of 
the deepest significance. Darkling, as 
we first read them, are the lines :— 

“Kenee, Meence, Mainee, Mo! 
What ’s the use of doing so? 
Ask the Gods, for we don’t know ; 
But Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Make—Us—It!” 
Darkling; but there's a light behind. 
For what, if you come to think of it, 


shibboleths, the slogans, the arbitrari- 
ness and futility of a modern General 
Election? What a world of political 
philosophy in the frank avowal :— 
“Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
(As who should sav, ‘ Fee-fo-fum and Mumbo 
jumbo’) 
Make—Us—It!” 

It is clear, I think, that the author 
of this apocalypse wishes us to infer 
that he is a politician; not a mere 
simple citizen who sometimes lapses 
into political opinions, as Mr. Kirrine 
himself has been known to do, but a 
dyed-in-the-grain, deep-in-the-know 
Politician with a capital “P.” But 
would any honest man wish to be mis- 
taken for a politician? The answer 
is self-evident—and inoffensive. No 
honest man would wish to be mistaken 
for anything that he is not. 








Now, Mr. Krerinea is an honest man 
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—* beanies to the verge * simplicity,” 
as a-politician has taught us to say. 
He therefore is ruled out. 

On the evidence before us we have 
to think of the author as possessing 
Disraelian prescience, Machiavellian 
subtlety, Meplist tophelian cynicism. 
Probably each one of my readers has 
in mind some politician who unites 
these characteristics. 1{ a majority of 
them agree in their ascription, they | 
must, on the sacred principles of Demo- 
cracy and the Poster Competitions, 
infallibly be right. Literary proba- 
bility may, on the best Baconian pre- | 
cedents, be ignored. 

I ought to add that this is not a} 
competition, and nobody must write to | 
the Editor about it. 





WAYFARERS. 


Vl.—Tue Kixe’s MEssencer. 





I am the King his Messenger, 
You shall not bar my way ; 
For I am bound for Eltham, Sir, 








And whi au “ena teak i is shis 
Who brings to Englishmen 
The news of golden victories 
In Artois or Guienne! 
But mark—it needeth not much wit 
To know all tidings are not writ 
On parchment with a pen. 


A Messenger may speak with friends 
And do his lord no wrong 

(Nay, no more wine; when wine ascen ids | 
The wit flies out ere long) ; 

| Yea, he may tell what may be told, 

Although he kee p his pare -hment rolled | 
Within the wallet strong. 


| I draw the buckle tighter yet, 


[ pull the leathern knot ; 
Tis three hours ere the sun will set ; 
The road is steep and hot ; 


| Let us dismount and rest awhile, 


Then briskly for the last long mile 
My little nag shall trot. 


On the horizon broods a haze ; 
There Eltham hes, I trow; 
Beside the road our horses graze, 





I must be there to-day ; 
So get you to the high-road’s edge, 
Flatten yourself against the hedge, 
And let me pass, I pray. 


Upon three hills three gibbets stand | 
Wherefrom three caitiffs swing 
Whodared to touch with hindering hand | 
This servant of the King; 
So lead your horses on one sie, 


The brown bees murmur low ; 
Hark, friend, you shall hear many 
things 


| Of quarrels, truces, Queens and Kings, 


But—no one else must know. 
D. M.S. 


THE VILE STUFF. 


Av ten-thirty the book I had been 








\reading at ten-ten slipped through my | 
These Kentish roads are none too wide | fingers and spread itself out on its| ye ry well. 


And I am hastening. | stomach along the floor, as books always 


How? Will I clink a cup with you 
And will I tarry till 


You have unstrapped a flask or two? | 


Well—for the nonce—I will. 
My nag is hot and weary both; 
To let him breathe I am not loth 

Ere we plod up the hill. 


But, Sir, if Messengers like me 
Should babble or drink deep, 
As wroth our Lord the King would be 
As a lion roused from sleep ; 
So mark—you must not think to share 
The royal tidings that I bear 
Nor in my scrip to peep. 


Some Messengers are fortunate 
And some ave cruelly-starred. 

He who brings tidings glad or great 
Enjoys a great reward ; 

But he whose news is ill to tell, 

He may he whipped (I wot it well !) ; 
Ducked he may be, or tarred. 


I had a fellow once—no more 
He runs the roads, I ween— 
"Twas he that to King Epwarp bore 
From Putuipra the Queen 
Sweet tidings of their first-born Prince, | 
And forty shillings ever since 
His yearly meed have been. 


| do, particularly well-bound books whose 
| spinal cord you naturally want to pre- 
i serve. 
Aroused by the noise, I sat up and | 
| blinked my eyes several times. 
| had for several nights some slight trouble 
| with getting to sleep—really nothing 
jat all, vou know—and being at that 
|moment somewhat drowsy, 1 decided 
|to creep immediately off to bed and | 
| take sleep by stealth. 


| I closed my eyes until all the shapes | 


jand masses in the room had become 
jhazy, got slowly out of my chair and 
| tiptoed into my bedroom. 


| very quietly ; my collar did not pop, my 


| shirt did not swish, and I lowered my | 

i shoes to the floor without a sound. 1! 
| venture to say that few acts in this last | 
| decade have been so silently and unob- | 


| trusively performed. 
As to my mental condition, I made a 


point of thinking of an infinite number! ; 


|of trivial things so that no one would 


leave its sts amp on my mind. I sue-| 


| ceeded beyond my hopes and when | 
| crawled into bed my mind was sodrow S\ 
| that I had to awaken it slightly in order 
to repeat my customary Indifference 


U Itimatum, which consists in running | 


over the theory that sleep makes no 


Having |, 


[ undressed | 








ee, 
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diffesenes | in my life ak can come or 
not, just as it pleases. 

On my left side my thoughts ran so 
persistently on sleep that I turned over: 
this act invariably dissipates a dream 
for good and all. But it had not the 
same effect on my thoughts. It is true 
| the at on my right side I no longer thought 
lof sleep, but, still worse, I thought about 
| thinking of sleep. 

It was, really natural enough, of 
course, that I should think as I did, 
for there I lay so sleepy that I could 
\not keep my eyes open. | tried open- 
ling them, just as an experiment, and 

they dropped back and shut again with 
| gratifying rapidity. What a horrible 
|catastrophe it would be, thought I, if 
I really had to stay awake! It simply 
could not be done. Heigh-ho! Gra- 
cious goodness, I was sleepy. Suppose 
I were a doctor and were ¢ ompe lled to 
stay awake! ‘*Ha-ha,” I chuckled; “it 
| was well for the sick that J was nota 
idoctor.”. How did doctors mammge to 
stay awake? Of course the *y never got 
so sleepy as I was. If the xy did they 
pa have to take something to kee p 
them——~— CorrreEe! Black coffee! 
Black after-dinner coffee! No, no; as 
la matter of fact I had refused it. That 
| Was a close call. There could be no 
iquestion about my having refused it. 
Or could it possibly have been the even- 
ing before that I had refused it? No, 
|no; it was this evening. 





' 


| remembered 
I said, * No, Alice, thank 
you; I have given up after-dinner 
coffee.” Those were my exact words. 
What a relief! Now I could sleep. 

Just suppose I had taken the stuff! 
| At the thought I turned on my back 
}and pushed off the extra blanket ; it was 
a warm night. Peculiarly warm for 
mid-winter. 

A clock began to strike. I counted 
\thirteen. Unlucky number, thirteen. 
| Unlue ky beverage, coffee. | had drunk 
\it. Iwas sure. I was positively posi- 
| tive, and there was no use denying it 
jany longer. Oh, kind heavens! 
| I heard every hour strike from thir- 
| teen to eight, and got up in the morning 
a broken man. 

I announced decisively over my coffee- 





matter) that there should he never again 
in that house such a thing as after- 
dinner coffee. 


in the tone I dislike. 

“T didn’t close my eyes 

“That's queer ; because you didn't 
drink any, you know.” 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

‘ If there is no more rain,’ Lord —— added, 
beahoke is every indication that the flooding 
will subside,’ "—Daily Paper. 








cup (breakfast coffee is a different | 


* Did it keep you awake?” asked She | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I naTuer fight shy of lattice-windows and nodding roses 
and pewter and panelling and silver and glass and jonquils 
in a copper vessel in the first paragraph of the first page of 
a first novel, above all when these tasteful effects surround 
an eminently nice family sharing an eminently nice meal 
somewhere in the conifortable nineties. I have been caught 
so often. One of those well-brought-up children—it 1s 
usually a girl—will, I know, take me ruthlessly back to 
school with her and abroad wjth her and drag me along.in 
the train of her war-work and ;— en ae 
her love-affairs, usually illicit ; 
and I shall marvel for the 
hundred-and-first time why an 
aptitude to remember or ima- 


stitute for so many young men 
and wemen the whole duty of 
a novelist. To do justice to 
Miss KatHarine PLEYDELL- 
Bouvertz — whose January 
(HEINEMANY) is the immediate 
cause of these harsh remarks- 

she has added at least one out- 
of-the-way ingredient to the 
common fictional stock of her 
contemporaries. The - finally 
reciprocated passion of her 
youthful herome for a young 
uncle is a novel effort of auda- 
city; and if its justification, 
according to the most rigid 
standard of morals, is a rather 
creaky piece of stage-carpent-| ‘’, 
ering, it at least accounts for | 
and condones the delicacy and | 
assurance with which this un- | 
attractive situation is handled. 

Bill, however, the uncle in} 
question, is a poor figure. He 
is, of course, described as an 
artist. He spent, you are told, | 
most of his income “surround- | 
ing himself with pleasant | 
things,” among which was the 
misunderstood wife of a French 
connoisseur, who luckily died 
hefore Jan awoke to the true 
nature of her love for Bill. 1 
was sorry to leave Jan, even 
legitimately, in Bill’s untrust- 
worthy arms, for she is as \_ 
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Parson. “IT unpt RSTAND YOUR BOY IS GETTING ON WELL 


Woman. “ WELL, ’R ALLUS WAS INTELLIGENT AN’ FORWARD, 
EVEN AS A BABY. WHY, BELIEVE ME, "KE WAS GROUSIN’ ABOUT 
THE RATES WHEN 'E WAS THREE.” 


ponent of this comprehensive faith Sir RaBinDRANATH some- 
what surprisingly selects an Irishman, who is brought up 
to believe that he is an Indian. When his parents perished 
in the Mutiny, the'r infant was rescued by his two kind 
Indian foster-parer.ts, who named him Gourmahan, or Gora 
for short. ‘He was nearly six feet tall, with big bones and 
fists like the claws of a tiger.” In spite of his formidable 
appearance and the singular pallor of his complexion, none 
of his friends suspected the alien origin of Gourmahan Babu. 
Apart from his habit of shouting people down in argument, 
Gora was a good creature, unaccountably convinced that 
his mission was to save India. To achieve that end he was 

_ about to become an ascetic, 
when he learned the secret of 
his birth; whereupon he was 
very glad, because, being freed | 
from the bonds of caste, he 
could marry the charming 
Hindu dameel, Suchavita, and 
attend to therest of India after- 
wards. Sir RABINDRANATH’ sin- 
cidental delineations of Hindu 
domestic life and conversation 
have an interest of their own. | 


I cannot belp thinking that 
we should have been given a | 
clearer portrait of SaxpErson | 
of Oundle if Mr. H. G. Wetts | 
had refrained, in The Story of 
a Great Schoolmaster (CHartTo } 
AND Winbus), from emphasis- 
ing his own prejudices and | 
points of view. I fail to follow 
him when he writes two such | 
sentences as these: ‘“ My im- | 
pression is that if he [SANDER- 
|son} had lived another two | 
years he would have shed his 
last vestiges of theological para- | 
phernalia and gone straight 
hack to the teaching of the 
Nazarene, openly and plainly.” | 
And then, some fifty pages | 
later: “I cannot guess how | 
Sanderson, had he lived, would 
have resolved this conflict be- 
tween his House of Vision and 
his great chapel, just as I 
hazard no opinion of the ulti- 
mate form his interpretation 
of Christianity would have 
taken.” I submit to Mr.WeLLs 
that he had already hazarded 











interesting a little heroine as her creator's method can 
produce, and a pledge, I hope, of more vital work once 
the ego-centric tradition is abandoned. 





Gora (MacmILuan), by Sir Rasrspranaru TaGore, is not 
s0 much a novel as an immense religious dissertation, in 
which the representatives of all the subtle shades of Hindu- 
ism take part with a quiet and an inexhaustible enthusiasmn. 
There is some profound distinction between the Hinduism 
of the Brahmins and the Hinduism of the Brahmo Samaj 
which the English student finds a difficulty in grasping. it 
is evidently the design of the author to suggest that there 
is, or might be, a form of religion calculated to reconcile all 
the differences of creed, numerous and stubborn as 


ro they are, 
among the three hundred millions of India. 


For the ex- 





an opinion, and that it was a losing hazard. Yet it is far 
easier to admire this little book as a whole than to find fault 
with certain portions of it. We may not agree entirely with 
Mr. WexLs’s judgment of this eminent schoolmaster, but we 
can respect his enthusiasm for him. ‘ Now that he is gone, 
now that all his later projects and intentions shrivel and fade 
and his great school recedes visibly towards the common- 
place, I do not,” Mr. Wetxs writes, ‘‘ know where to turn to 
do an effective stroke for education.” Honestly I believe Mr. 
WELLS to be unduly pessimistic, and for my part I refuse 
absolutely to believe that the great lessons taught by SANDER- 
son will fail to bear full fruit in the vast field of educa- 
tion. I may add that the services rendered to Oundle by 





the Grocers’ Company are not very generously recognised 


in these pages. 
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| Mary. “On, MumMMyY, WOULDN’? IT BE LOVELY TO 
Mother. “Many, I’ve ToLp you YOU MUSTN'T ASK 
Mary. “I’m Nov ASKING FoR ONE, Mummy. I'm 








ph si 


doiut iy 7 


HAVE ONE OF THOSE YELLOWY-CREAMY CAKES?” 
FOR ONE OF THOSE AS THEY'RE TOO RICH FOR you.” 
MERELY TOYING WITH THE IDEA.” 








The worst of living abroad, and enjoying it, is that when 
you begin to write a novel—as sooner or later of course you 
do—it is almost bound to be constructed (like the dramas 
requisitioned by Mr. Vincent Crummiles) round the cherished 
properties you have accumulated during your stay. Having 
considerable tenderness myself for the Italian equivalents 
of the pump and the Infant Prodigy, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of unusually deft and graceful workmanship on the 
part of their latest exploiter, I hasten to congratulate Mr. 
Witrranc Husgarp on his Roman novel, Compromise (Mac- 
MILLAN). This contains half-a-dozen princesses, American 
and indigenous, enough English diplomatists to surround 
them with every attention, an Anglo-Italian hero, Jem 
Danyers, not too attached to a mission (undenominational) 
to resume platonic relations with an unhappily married 
Countess, and a charming American, Maisie Cartaret, very 
properly designated by one-half Rome as his affection’s 
more suitable objective. There is also the Count, preferred 
by Maisie herself, and the “nice fellow from the British 
Embassy” to whom she turns for consolation when the 

unt proves unsatisfactory. The voice of a Cardinal is 
heard “off”; and a professional and peasant crowd— 
Roman lawyers and Jim's country tenants—constitutes the 
chorus. The plot itself is slender but sufficient; and a 
vein of pleasant irony, which I remember as adorning Mr. 
HuBBARD's classical dialogues, lends his second venture an 
intermittent but genuine grace. 





In Life's Antagonisms (BuTreRwortH) we have a story 
containing several elements that commonly make for popu- 
larity. Here, for example, is a family of “ social climbers,” 





such as Mr. E. F. Benson used to give us, and there is 





always plenty of fun and sometimes a touch of pathos to be 
got out of the gallant old couple who make a success of the 
new Emporium and then, for the sake of the children, 
sacrifice their comfort on the altar of Gentility. Mr. Harry 
TicHE has done his Newbery family quite well, though you 
will not like May and Perce so much as their amiable 
parents. Interwoven with the Newbery fortunes we have 
a study of the contrasting characters of the two daughters 
of one Tim Finch, a singularly unpleasant tobacconist in a 
small way up in North London, who refuses to come in 
with old Newbery when he is given a chance, and prefers to 
talk windy Socialism hard by the Marble Arch. With Tim 
and his sister, Aunt Susan, | think Mr. Tiaue has succeeded, 
but I confess the two daughters try my faith rather severely. 
Clara begins by being nearly as unpleasant as her father, 
but is married off to a labourer in the country and develops 
immediately into a model wife. Daphne, her sister, is no 
sooner married to young Newbery (who is not nearly good 
enough for her) than she blossoms forth into a hostess of 
unrivalled charm, which is rather much to expect from the 
daughter of Zim Finch. In short, I prefer the author's 
touch when he is drawing elderly eccentrics. But he has 
made quite a readable story out of the two sisters and their 
several struggles towards happiness. 





When the teller of tales returns to “the time when the 
roses bloomed in the Garden of Paradise, eight hundred 
years and more ago,” he is pitching expectation rather high, 
for he is asking his readers to revisit the enchanted land of 
The Thousand Nights and One Night. In The Garden of 
Paradise (Fisher Unwin) Mr. Arraur Wetcarn depicts, 





with much knowledge and considerable insight, Sultan and 
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Wazir, soldier and courtier and philosopher, each in his 
relation to an amorous intrigue, in which I suspect the 
author of taking but a tepid interest, compared with his 
enthusiasm for the character of our old friend (bound in 
limp morocco-and diffusing:a fragrance of culture in the 
suburbs) Omar KuayyAm, He was—not, as the American 
theatrical producer thought, Omar of Khayyam, but— 
Ghiyathuddin Abulfath Omar ben Ibrabim al-Khayyim (no 
less); and, according to Mr. WE1GALL, a learned astronomer, 
sensible and humane. Patron of the orphan lad, Yusuf, 
Omar was unable to save that ingenuous youth from falling 
into the cruel grip of the insidious Hassan es-Sabbah, better 
known as the Old Man of the Mountains, builder of the 
Garden of Paradise and amiable inventor of the white- 
robed order of the Assassins. Why did not the heedless 








Mrs. Kinratrick, having led me in the past to expect 
humour of her, must forgive me if I do not take kindly to | 





her at once as a writer of ordinary fiction. Not that Sun- | 


shine Street (NASH AND Grayson) is really quite ordinary | 


fiction. Though Harvey Rushton is one of the great army | 


of young men about town who. in books, invite nice ‘girls, 
whom they could perfectly well marry, to their handsome | 
flats at night, intending to devour them, Olive, his victim, | 
is rescued, not by an immaculate hero, but by a sporting | 
Americanised aunt. Then when Harvey, duly brought to | 
heel, is punished by the aftermath of one of his intrigues, | 
Olive is not consoled by the heart and hand of somebody | 


much nicer, but taken away to make a new start in America 


by that same Aunt Miranda. So you will see that in some 


points, in spite of considerable conventionality in others, | 
Yusuf—in the Arabian phrase—write with a needle upon} Mrs. Kitparrick has preserved her individuality. There 





the interior corner of 
his eye the wise coun- 
sels of his friends? The 
consequences of that 
fatal neglect make so 
good a Persian tale 
that its spirited action 
serves to bridge the oc- 
casional lapses of Mr. 
WeicaLt's style into 
newspaper English. 

In days of quick Thi 
changes and short| /\jj 
memories a biographer | | 
must not delay over- 
much before publica- 
tion. The Life of Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir 
A: K. Wilson (Murray) 
comes-as a reminder of 
a map who ‘s perhaps 
alresdy half. forgotten 
except in his own ser- 
vice, though if the War 
had been staged a few 
years before 1914 he 
would have been cast 





Waiter. “No, Sir.” 
Diner. “CIGARS AND CIGARETTES?” 
Waiter. “No, Sir. 
IN MUCH DEMAND. My pvury 


of the seas. That he 
would finely have main- 
tained such a trust 
Admiral Sir Epwarp 
Braprorp leaves us in 








ANOTHER WORLD'S WORKER. 
for the part of keeper Diner. “Lev’s skEE—AaRE YOU THE WINE WAITER?” 


jare nice touches too 

in the riverside village, | 
the draper’s shop, the | 
unending repairs to 

the house in Sunshine | 
Street where Olive’s | 
family lives; but on 

the whole I find it a 

little disappointing— | 
“taking it whence it | 
comes.” And it seems 

& pity to let someone 

refer to Harvey as in- 

triguing with his “wife's 

friend” when his 

‘friend's wife” is really 

meant. There is too 

much difference. 

The motif of the hero 
who, after a death-bed 
marriage, mostinoppor- 
tunely recovers Is’ 80 
| well-worn that, when | 
found it in Celia-Bound 
(Heatn Cranron), | 
permitted myself to | 
assume that Mrs. Wrst- 
FRED CARTER must be 


pass away, after all, in 








no manner of doubt, for, if thereare novictories to be recorded 
here greater than those of fleet mancuvres, yet it is well 
established that “’Ard-’eart Witson ” had in ideal combi- 
nation those twofold qualities of scientist and leader of men 
that are demanded of an Admiral of to-day. He wasa disci- 
plivarian, as his nickname, given only half in jest, makes 
clear; but it is also clear that his “’ardness of ‘eart” was 
really no more than the expression of a strict concentration 
on his business—Naval efficiency, His lack of any kind 
of bombast is well shown in this entry from his diary— 
June 6th. Docked Ship. Received the V.C.”; and he used 
to insist that he was given this honour for doing nothing 
in particular at a battle—El Teb—where he was present 
asamere chance spectator. Altogether the book gives the 
impression of a remarkable personality of the kind that we 
like to think peculiarly British—a man who talked little 
but accomplished much. It gives no impression at alt of 
the author, except that he writes clean English and is 
content to remain entirely in the background. ; 











an odour of wedding- 


goingtostrikeoutanew | 
MINE IS A RATHER PECULIAR POSITION, AND I AM Not line, harden her heart 


18 TO SLAP CUSTOMERS ON THE Back wHex | 204 let the bridegroom 
THEIR FOOD GOES DOWN THE WRONG WAY.” 


cake. ButBa rry recovered, apparently because Celiasatupall | 
night beside his bed, and Roger, who thought he loved Celia | 
and whom Celia thought she loved, made all the regulation | 


difficulties. Bary, of course, attempted to commit suicide 


in order to release Celia, and she, for her part, decided that | 


he was her only real love, and, final and most precious touch | 
of all, Barry was rescued from the sea by a steamer “ out- | 


ward bound from Norway to Buenos Ayres and it had 
no wireless equipment.” The story ends happily, as this 


particular story always does, and, being pleasantly written. | 
it will no doubt be as well liked as ever by the many readers | 


who have enjoyed it befere. 








At a ladies’ hockey match :-— 

“ Miss , ‘ the lady Shoveller,’ led the forwards and hit eight 
of the goals off her own stick.”—Daily Paper. 
This showed a nice feeling on her part; the practice of 
scoring with a heavier-stick snatched from a defending back 








being, we have always considered, in doubtful taste. 
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; a number of golfers who don’t seem to| who come to look at him are by no 
CHARIVARIA. hi -e th » fp “age t } . | ae fr k : BS rm ° y 
rave the courage to be quite so frank | means oil-paintings. 
i Asm boy has called at 10, Downing | about it. i e # 
: Street, and presented Mr. Ramsay Mac- k Taoraxy is said to Be i bed olden 


DonaLtp with a hat-rack. Can you 
wonder that Mr. Winston CuurcHILL 
feels peevish ? 


Six Americans have arrived in this 
country for the purpose of conducting 
a crusade against whiskers. ‘ Hands 
off Chelsea!” is our slogan. 





It is stated that thirty or forty per 
cent. of our bricklayers began as brick- 
layers’ “labourers.” This would explain 
that tired feeling. 





One’s experiences of the last few 


Now that M. K. Ganput has been 
released from prison it is said he is 
willing to buy a half-share in some nice 
steady-going political upheaval. 

x & 


A recently published pamphlet in- 
forms its readers how to grow and cure 
their own tobacco. If some of the 
tobacco we smell at times has ever 
been cured it must have suffered a 
serious relapse. 


“‘ Baby taken out with Measles,” says 
a headline. They should never be-taken 
out together. If any of the measles 





in Russia. A suspicionis gaining ground 
that his opinions are tainted with 
Bolshevism. a“ 


An outfitters’ journal reminds us 
that the silk hat has survived nearly 
half a century of fickle chance and 
change. From our own observation 
of many specimens now in use we 
would add ‘only just.” 


A painter working on the roof of a 
large building in Oxford Street acci- 
dentally dropped a tiiful of red paint 
on a gentleman walking on the pave- 





weeks seem to show that 
there is very little unem- 
ployment amongst Trade 
Union strike-leaders. 


The latest scientific as- 
sertion is that ApAm and 
Eve never existed. In 
that case we shall be glad} , 
to know who was to blame 
for all the trouble. 


According to Professor 
3RAMER a married native 
of the cannibal island of 
Hauita’ always devours ; 
his wife’s mother the day | 
after his marriage. This, 
in our opinion, is carrying 
the mother-in-law joke a 
little too far. 

Pa 

A Munich man who 
married seven times has 
heen certified insane by 
an expert.- What puzzles |______— 
most married men is why it~ sheuld 
have been thought necessary to take the 
opinion of an expert. 








MONLY- LIKE 
BEFORE | 
The New 





The United States Golf Association 
has adopted a new ball. One or two 
caddies of our acquaintance have been 
suspected of similar conduct. 


It, has been announced that the Beef- 
eaters at the Tower complain of being 
overworked. A dear old lady writes 
from the country suggesting that they 
should be allowed to eat less. 


OLIN re 


A British College of Furriery is to 
be opened in London shortly. Be- 
ginners will be taught how to lead a 
rabbit to the fur-factory and make it 
mink, ‘ 


be 
+ 


An American author now in London 
has told a newspaper representative 








VOL. CLXAYVIL. 


Mother of 





MU 


Parliaments (to her new Chef). “ Dear ME! 


THE LAST MENU WHICH MY LATE 


DISMISSED HIM.” 
Chef. ““Yrs, Ma’amM, BUT YoU’LL FIND THE 
MORE PIQUANT.” 






CHEF M: 


ment below. “The painter, 


a member of the Brighter 
London Society. 





sport. 





| dressing. 


ja London hank.has given 
'a performance of: Grumpy. 
| We fancy our own banker 





Ir’s uNcomM- 
ADE UP JUST 


| part last time we saw ‘him 
l about: that. little mattér of 
ithe overdraft. 


FLAVOURING 





must have exercise they should be given 
a run the first thing in the morning 
before the baby is up. 


The inventive spirit has been going 
strong of late. This is not surprising. 
The way of peace is commonly paved 
with good inventions. 


An attempt is being made to popu- 
larise British music in America. The 
simplest plan would be to prohibit it. 


Controversy about the Peace Treaty 
is dead, says a Parisian journal. That 
may be so, but, after studying the affaire 
SpenpDER (Haroxp), we gather that the 
funeral expenses have still to be paid. 

* 


The Aard-Vark, or Earth-Pig, a new 
arrival at the Zoo, is described as a 
repulsively ugly beast. On the other 
hand, he is understood to have formed 





that he never plays golf. We have met 


the impression that some of the people 


covered that Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp's 
that he had somethmg up: his sleeve. 


In connection with the shortage of 
artisans, to which attention -has been 


tial plumbers’ mates are still waiting 
to be fetched. 
* * 
, . bd - ; 
The French Bexing Federation has 
forbidden kissing in the ring. In the 
interest of the pugilists it is hoped that 


will still be permitted. 


Last year was the wettest for a cen- 
tury, we read. 
is not advisable to put the present year 
on its mettle like this. 


A well-known actress has written a 
book called My Lovers. It will begin, 





of course, with Chap I. 





we understand, dared not | 
descend until he was as- | 
sured that his victim was | 


Sir Lanpon RonaLpeom- | 
plains that British barbers | 
can talk about nothing but | 
British barbers, on. | 
the other hand, complain | 
that. musicians are-inter- | 
jested in nothing but hair- 


The Dramatic Society of | 


'was rehearsing the name- | 


drawn, it is believed that many poten- | 


musical chairs and puss-in-the-corner | 


A contempvrary has dis- | 


first name is James. We had a feeling | 


Our own view is that it | 
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THE DELIVERER: 


A Pastoval Poem of 1964, at achich time our poets will no 
doubt have reverted to the eighteenth-century manner. 

{A recent scientific forecast is that synthetic food, made from by 
woduets of coal, ote., will soon do away with the necessity of farming 
Finglish agriculture is, of course, dying already. Its only gleam of 
comfort is to be found in a remark made by H.R.H. Tie Prince oF 
WaLes, who pointed out that the cinema was somotimnes able to help 
it, aa in the case of the film Coming Thro’ the Rye, tor which six 
acres of rye wore epecially sown, | 

STREPHON, 
Oh, Colin, Colin, wherefore now so pale 
Whose brawny arm was wont to wield the flail? 
Why do the youngling pigs forsake thy care? 
What rust is this that stains th’ unpractised share 
Who drives the flock afield? Who tends the oats? 
Where is thy book of eclogues, with the notes ? 


Com, 
Strephon, thou knowest how from day to diy 
Our rural industries confess decay ; 
No mowers mow the field, no reapers reap 
Lorn on the hillsides stray the unfattened sheep ; 
Loud-lowing kine forsake their wonted byres, 
And Agriculture, nip't by want, expires 


STEPHON, 
State, Colin, what the cause is, for you touch 
My heart by what you tell me very mu ly. 


Coin 

Come, then, to yonder hazel copse repair, 
Far from these charabangs that taint the air; 
lar from the busy motor’s mad carouse, 
That frights the cock and overruns his spouse 
There let us take our bite of bread-and-cheese 
(Canadian stuff: it comes from overseas) 
Here the enamelled champaign may be seen 
rom Mudleigh Oaks to Bottlebury Green 

| Liey repan 
Behold yon barren fields, undrained, untilled, 
That once with harvest toil Pomona filled 
Here his large crops the labouring swain would raise 
Oata, barley, turmuts, mangolds, chickweoed, maize, 
While Thestylis would oft, with pail and stool, 
Win creamy produce for her dairies coo), 
[lor sweet-breathed charges gathering from the hill 
Undaunted by the Daylight Saving Bil 
Now wave no more the fields with feathery grain 
Unmilked the cattle moan in constant pain 
Kor why? With eareful toil and chymic art 
The hand of Sesence apes Demeter’ s part 
ssential salts she fits for gastric use, 
Her ends the noblest, but her means the deuce 
Gases and tars replace the natural flow 
And coal gives mutton-chops as well as powel 
Who asks for eggs? Not one. Synthetic food 
Subverta the product of the feathery brood : 
Orchards forget thew purpling apoils to yield ; 
Uneoured the hog, untrenched the rootless field 


STREPHON, 
Your rede, O Colin, if I rightly con, 
There be strange things these times a-going on 


COLIN, 
There be; | mean there are 
A cit from town! 


But 


who comes here” 


Cir prom Town 


Good morrow, hinds! 
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AND STREPHON 
Tue Cre, 
These rustic fields and farms, by want decayed, 
I come to renovate with timely nid 


Shepherds | 1 heard your grief, L know your plaint, 
Luck is not with you, 


COLIN 


CGiood chee ! 


AND STREPHON, 

No, Sir, that it bain’t 
Tan Crv, 
One thing alone can move the idle plow, 
Mat the lean yearling and revive the cow 
One thing with plenty heap the granary floor, 
Make oats abound and mangel-wurzela more 
I bring to help you (raise the loud Mussa /) 
My Kinematograplir Kamera! 
Now sow the seed, now let the dairy-rmaicd 
In smock of cleanly sarsnot be arrayed ; 
Now let the joownd pigs leap high with squoals 
| have a film to make in fifteen reels 
That will support for years the country 
The title of itis The Poachers Bride, 


COLIN 


stele 


COLIN AND STREPITON 


(/orgelling that this isa pastoral and not a musical « omedy) 
Now let the jocund pigs leap high with squeal 

Ile has a film to make in fifteen reols 

That will support for years the countryside! 

The title of it is The Poachers Rride 

Cit 

‘The fops and beaux and ladies from the town 

‘lo feature in this fily shall all come down 


But you, my bumpkins, shall have minor part 
And serve not only Ceres but the Arts 


Coutn AND StTRVEPHON (again carried away) 


jut we, his lumpkins, shall have minor parts, 
And serve not only Ceres but the Arts! 

Then © 
\s once Apollo to Admetus came 
And taught the ploughshare’s use, the coulte: 
Bucolic happiness shall now begin ; 
Hie with me therefore, swains, to yonder inn 
And lot us toast in ale with loud Hier 
The Ninematographie Kinema! 


iv 


s tite, 


/ hey hie 


a Ivor 

Our Erudite Contemporarics, 
“The industry has long been languishing, and ney viion th a8 
ion the verge of « hapa . the Federal Arbitration ¢ lin pilod 


Velo Upon (uloor Aiatrva Pape) 


han 
Brighter Bell-ringing. 
“A nervots mogerinay grasp the sally tightly ina futile effort bo slop 


the im he would be earried aloft, and probably 
killed, should his howd strike the eoiling.”—Daily Pap 


awing, Which em 


Versonally, we always try to avoid these humorous sallies. 
| rom ah broadcasting PPORPAIING | 
"0.45,--Crenadier Guarda Band, PFranei , one " 
ung—and take a little.” Yorkshire Paper, 


And deserve it It 


# thirsty work, 


MM ins ~, holding her firet brief, uppeared before Mr. Justice lve 
in the Chancery Division youterdnay It waa the first time a wou 
barrister had appeared here,” — Daily Maper. 


History rewrites itself: the firat woman appears before live. 
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te ray ‘ > Y9*c4 ray ‘ > Y >» 99 
AY, THERE'S THE RUB, 
Tun Minister ov Heatran (as Aladdin). “WITH THIS LAMP I CAN CAUSKH HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF HOUSES TO RISE.” 
Joun Bunn, “HOW WILL YOU GET IT TO WORK?” 
Tun Minister or Heanon, “OH, BY RUBBING IT THE RIGHT WAY 
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Sympathetic Charlady. “1 ’BaR THESE 
THAT YET, Sm.” 


CARRYING ON, 

{Nightmare of a literary and dramatic critic 
who, having assisted at The Lady of Belmont, 
Mr, St. JoHN Ervrxe’s prose sequel to Thy 
Merchant of Venice, is obsessed by the fear | 
that other and less talented writers may be 
tempted to follow his example. 

In Fate—and Fancourt Babberly 
(Kemball and Mush, 7/-) Mr. Tristram 
Pettigrew has written a sequel to a 
play by another hand. It will be re- 
membered that in the work in question 
all the young people are paired off be- 
fore the fall of the last curtain, and the 
audience is lelf to suppose that they 
lived happily ever afterwards. Mr. 
Pettigrew dispels this illusion. No 
gleam of hope illumines the insp'ssated 
gloom of this five-act tragedy in blank 
verse dealing with the fortunes of! 
Charley, his aunt and his friends after 
they had left Oxford. During the First 
Act, which takes place in the Fancourt 
Babberiys’ flat in Town, the emotions of | 
the protagonists follow the example of | 
that apartment in being more or less 
“self-contained”; but when they land in 
& mango-swamp off tle Brazilian coast, 
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R.A. ARTISES "AS BIN TOLD OFF TO PAINY 


aftera wreck which occurs (orr) between 
Acts L. and II., the general dissatisfac- 
tion is much more freely expressed. 
Soon however their dialogue is rendered 
torpid by the cloying perfume of the 
blossoming lianas; andtheir movements 


take on the tropical languor of the | 


moist and enervating airs that scarcely 
stir the whiskers of the blue-faced mon- 
keys in the tree-tops. 

Mr. Pettigrew deserves praise for his 
courage and ingenuity in allotting to 
these apes the part taken by the Chorus 
in Greek tragedy. It is a fine con- 
ception, finely carried out, though, when 
the play comes to be staged, practical 
difliculties may supervene. I am a 
little doubtful of the effect on the 
audienge of the strophe— 

These matrimonial difficulties 

And readjustments shock us profoundly 


ifthe author’sstagedirection—(1stSemi- | 


Chor., hanging by their tails from upas- 
tree on the right)- -is adhered to by the 
management. And I am not sure that it 


would be wise to let the 2nd Semi-Chor. | 


punctuate the anti-strophe with nuts 
dropped on the heads of those below. 
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THE STATIONS. You AIN'T COME DOWN TO 


Nevertheless I commend Jute—and 
| Fancourt Babberly to the attention of 
the play-producing societies. 


Mr. Cotterill Farr, finding himself 
| unable to proceed with Macbeth, Otheilo 
| or Lear, owing to the high rate of mor- 
| tality in these plays, has turned his 

attention to Romeo and Juliet. His 
Oh! Nurse! (Padfield and Swayne, 3 6) 
| is a rollicking farce. It is chiefly con- 
cerned with the efforts of the recently- 
widowed Lady Capulet and the Nurse 
to secure suitable second husbands, and 
with the frenzied but futile efforts of 
old Montagu—Lady Capulet’s selection 
,—and Peter, the page, to escape irom 
their toils. The flapper element is sup- 
plied by Jtosaline and the lively Helena. 
| The dialogue is undistinguished and 
| does not compare favourably with that 
of the earlier work, but there is a be1- 
room scene with opportunities for the 
display of crépe-de-chine underwear, 
and some of the situations are amusing, 
so that any West End manager who 
has been contemplating the possibility 
of a revival of the tragedy of tlie ill- 
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starred lovers of Verona will probably 
be well advised to abandon the idea and 
put on Oh! Nurse ! instead. 





The Count (Batt and Bunnythorne, 


: 9/-) does not deal with a foreigau noble- 
man, but with the confusion existing 
in the mind of a child of eight regard- 


ing the exact number of her brothers 





and sisters. Mr. Jabez Trott has} 
written a sociological tract in the form | 
of a drama dealing with (a) the alleged | 
failure of our system of education ; (0) | 
the advantages of cremation; (c) the | 
deleterious effect on the brain of an | 
excess of cereals. There may have been | 
other points that I missed, but these | 
were made abundantly clear during the 
course of five Acts. 

The scene, a country churchyard on 
& summer eyening, remains the same 
throughout, There are only three 
characters, Mr. William Wordsworth, 
| alittle girl named Lucy, and the Sexton, 

who interrupts their colloquy with the | 

information that he is about to lock the | 

gate for the night. Though he does not 
| appear until the end of the last Act the 
popularity of the Sexton with the audi- 
ence 1s assured, 

There is no action. The poet and | 
his young frend are discovered seated 
on a tombstone, and they are still there | 
‘vhen the play ends. There is one slight 
break about the middle of the Third Act 
when the girl produces a little porringer 
| and eats her supper, thus enabling her 
| mentor to ho!d forth on the increase of 
mental power that she might derive 
from a different dietary. 1f only he 
had presented her with a pennyworth | 
of stickjaw, keeping a piece for himself! | 


| 











TO A MAHSEER. | 


Tuckrp away among the Hills 
Little Koshi slops and spills 
Over a tiny terraced fall 

Into a three-foot pool, where all 


The prisoned sunbeams whirl and wink. 

Twas hereabouts, I like to think, 

[ saw you first as, silver-green, 

You curved about and showed you 
sheen 


One blade of light in a shadowy shoal | 
Threading a three-foot water-hole ; | 
And that, as you and I should know, | 
Was fully thirty years ago. 


| 
[ met you next, I’m nearly sure, 
When I was working a phantom lure | 
ver a shallow rocky bed 
Where Koshi, broken and diamonded, | 
Earns at length the name of river. 
\ snatch, a light rod’s sudden quiver, | 
A rollicking dance, and I'd hauled you | 
out | 
Keen and game as a heather trout, 
Keen and game and five years old, 
Your silver-green all turned to gold, | 
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Ferocious Golfer (after terrific impact). * Dip you s§1 


Opponent. “No. I THINK IT MUST HAVE 


Your scales afire. I hked your pluck, 


| So I dropped you back and wished you 


luck. 


And after that? Well, Koshi’s deep 
From Khairna Ghat and, half asleep, 
Through dim mysterious gorges flows 
To sweep the Plains, and Heaven knows 
What life’s beneath or how you fared. 
But one fine day a man declared 

That in a black pool like a cup 

He'd seen a pretty fish come up, 
Bright and burnished under the moon— 
Would I try? I tried a spoon. 
Something seized it in the dark, 
Wallowed over like a shark, 

Broke me, snapped my line in two— 
And I concluded it was you! 


There’s a backstream further down, 
Forest-girt and golden-brown, 
Shaded by some secret trees, 
Milkv-blossomed, loved of bees, 
Where I sit sometimes and moon 
Through a lazy afternoon. 












ANYTHING OF THAT BALL?” 
BURST 
One by one those blossoms fall 

And a monster fish devours them all 
A mons 
For the water ’s golden-brown, and he 
Just sucks them down. But I hke to feel 
That it’s you once more, at a 

square meal ; 

And I like to think that you may know 
How a fisherman spared you years ago 


ter fish that I never see, 
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“Wanted, lady as Hous keeper to profes 

sional widower.”—Adrt. in Provincial Pa; cr. 
sluebeard / 
Bluebeard ? 

“The Labor party is a class party, but the 
Administration which it forms will be the 
| Nation il Government, and must be viewed as 
such by all who have in view the good of thx 
nation. To its policy no vindictive embarrass 
ments must be offered. To its members no 
merely class animals must be shown,” 

Canadian Paper. 
We can understand race-meetings being 
barred; but may not Mr. Buxton occa- 
sionally attend an agricultural meet 7 
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that ourold-fashioned notions of chivalry 
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| THE MAN IN THE MOON. | have been so far discredited that there 
XII.—Tae New Sievrus. jis now no kind of duplicity which a 
| policeman may not honourably practise 
' 


| «Tam going to dictate to you,” said 
| the Man in the Moon, “a letter to The 
Times.” 

‘Fire away,” 1 said. “ But for 
| Heaven's sake don’t try to be funny: 
for, if you do, nohody will believe you 
are serious. A sad thing, but true.” 


“Dear Stir,” (he began),—** What 
fun the police have-———!” 
| But you can't Begin like that,” I 
protested. 
“T can and shall,” he replied. 
tinue.” 


*Con- 


“T read to-day, in an account of the 
police-court proceedings against a Night 
Club which was raided yesterday, the 
following extract from the evidence of 


one of the police-in- 
spectors who had pre- 
viously patronised the 
place :— 


“«In the early 
morning a dancing 
instructress asked 
the officer to join her 
table, and he gave 
35s. for a bottle of 
champagne. He also 
paid her £2 3s. as a 
dancing fee.’ 


*« Now, Sir, I hold no 
brief for Night Clubs; 
and I have watched 
| with enthusiasm the 

increasing employment 
by our criminal investi- 
gators of what used to 
be known as the 
| methods of the agent 















lon a woman in order to obtain a con- 
|viction. I myself, Sir, some time ago, 
| innocently entered an innocent-looking, 
|though subterranean, Tea Room in the 
City, which I had frequently visited 
before without any untoward event. 
It is true that the place is quiet, the 
‘lights are artistically shaded and the 
|tea provided is bad ; but these are not 
| necessarily an indication of wickedness. 
|The waitresses were friendly, but not 
'forward—and I may say that I have 
always regarded myself as a singularly 
lattractive man. There were other per- 
| sons present in the various alcoves, but, 
|so far as I observed, they were drink- 
ling their tea with perfect taste and 
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The Lady. “ WELL, HE'S CERTAINLY PUT IT IN WRITING.” 








‘Meanwhile the remainder of the 
company seemed also to have suffered 
a tea-change at the apparition of the 
fascinating strangers. From every al- 


|cove there now emerged the sound of 


endearing terms; buns were thrown 
from table to table and many a waitress 
laughed outright. The scene of licence 
was only concluded by the departure 
of the two gentlemen, who left their 
ladies with many promises to return 
again and vows of affection very earn- 
estly expressed on both sides. Nor, 
had I then been told that one of the 
parties was shamefully counterfeiting an 
emotion not genuinely felt, should I 
have judged the gentlemen to be the 
impostors. 

“When they had left, the spirit seemed 
to go out of the place: the gay talk 
subsided and most of the company 
withdrew, leaving the 
disconsolate waitresses 
to pick up the buns. 

“Shocked as [ was 
by what I had seen, you 
may imagine my relief 
and gratification when 
[ read in a newspaper 
a day or two later an ae- 
count of the prosecution 
of the owner of the es- 
tablishment, and _ real. 
ised that the whole 
affair was but one more 
audacious blow for Jus- 
tice and Propriety. Foi 
the two handsome gen- 
tlemen were none other 
than Inspectors Peeper 
and Pry, herces of a 
hundred raids, men who 
have kissed more wo- 








provocateur. These practices, though 
generally regarded as Continental in 
character and origin, are obviously so 
much in keeping with the traditions of 
British justice that no one will wish to 
discourage them on social or ethical 
grounds. Indeed their efficiency has 
been so overwhelmingly demonstrated 
that I believe few of the minor crimes 
are now committed without the assist- 
ance of the police; and it is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when no 
constable will be considered worthy of 
his sergeant’s stripes till he has been 
through a thorough course of embezzle- 
ment and arson and has at least some 
| practical experience of forgery, con- 
spiracy and the higher branches of false 
pretences. 
* And, of course, how mach more likely 
is success to attend the efforts of our 
| gallant officers in cases such as the 
| above, where the offenders are mainly 
women—and confiding women! It is, 
is it not ? a matter of great satisfaction 





even, in some cases, with an air of 
respectable tedium. 

‘A little later, however, there entered 
two handsome, well-set-up, but stolid- 
looking gentlemen, who took their seats 
in an aleove close by. Their advent 
was the signal for the most extraordin- 
ary proceedings. Two young waitresses, 
as if magically stirred to life, walked 
swiftly into their alcove and exclaimed 
delightedly, ‘Hullo, dearie!’; to which 
one of the gentlemen replied affection- 
ately, ‘Hullo, my dear—what about a 
cup of tea?’ The young ladies then 
sat down beside them, and the gentle- 
men, with a confidence and dexterity 
suggestive of rich experience, placed 
their arms about their waists. And in 
this position, with intervals for refresh- 
ment, they remained till the end of the 
meal, when the ladies transferred them- 
selves to the knees of their companions, 
and kisses were exchanged, with every 
appearance of genuine satisfaction on 





both sides. 





men in the way of duty 
than most of us have done for pleasure 
And how my heart glowed as I vead in 
cold print, accurately recorded by the 
upright inspectors, the affectionate 
treatment to which they had been so 
unwillingly exposed, and heard again 
the very phrases of the romantic and 
unsuspecting young ladies! 

“A few weeks later I had a similar 
experience, on the only occasion when 
[ was taken to a frankly disreputable 
Night Club. I say ‘disreputable,’ for 
indeed it had a disreputable name ; but 
for a long time I discovered nothing 
more disagreeable than bad food, a bad 
atmosphere, and a bad cloak-room (the 
whole underground). It may be that 
the people present were also bad; but 
[ was only clear that they were exceed- 
ingly unhappy, and most of them extra- 
ordinarily unpleasant. And they all 
seemed to be dancing in exactly the 
same style and manner as [ have often 
seen exhibited by the best people at 
the best hotels. At length, however, 
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they differed. The room seemed to be 
arranged like a swimming-bath; only 
that one end was the Light End, and 
the other was the Dark End. And as 
they entered the Dark End many of 
the revolving couples earnestly kissed 
each other and pranced on into the 
light. The friend who had taken me 
there informed me that this is con- 
sidered unusual, although, as a stranger 
to this planet, I was unable to see any- 
thing in the practice profoundly different 
in principle from the general style and 
manner of dancing which I had often 
seen exhibited by the best people at the 
best hotels. Indeed, in one way I felt 
that it might even be considered admir- 
able, for one had already formed the con- 
clusion that the couples were violently 
in love with each other, and these em- 
braces testified, at any rate, to their 
sincerity. . 

** But, Sir, lam not concerned with the 
rights or wrongs of this kind of enjoy- 
ment. The point of interest is that it 
was impossible to find a seat at the 
Dark End for the press of constables 
and police-inspectors who sat there 
diligently counting the kisses. And 
when the doors were barred and the 
“raid” officially began I was again de- 
lighted to find that most of the osten- 
sibly amorous dancers had been, in fact, 
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Young Woman. * EXCELLENT SUPPER, DON’T YOU THINK?” 
Young Man. ** Nort BAD—BUT FATIGUING, TAKEN VERTICALLY.” 








I noticed a point of detail in which | mere limbs of the law, doing their duty 


like Englishmen and men of honour. 

‘‘Well, Sir, so long as the Force is 
ready to sacrifice itself by counter- 
feiting wickedness and over-indulgence, 
I do not see how the genuine articles 
can ever prevail in your great country. 
True, as | hinted at first, the system 
needs expansion on more imaginative 
lines. For why stop at Night Clubs 
and Tea Rooms? We all know men 
who would readily rob a bank or steal 
an umbrella if they were given proper 
encouragement by the authorities. Con- 
victions for bigamy, I believe, are 
lamentably rare in these days, but I 
have no doubt that, with a little organi- 
sation, some of the younger inspectors 
could put this right. And our whole 
system of divorce might be led into 
healthier channels if it could be taken 
out of the hands of a crowd of careless 
amateurs and given over to a few trained 
and trustworthy policemen. 

“ The possibilities are endless. This 
is an age of State action, in crime as in 
other things, and we shall not be true 
to ourselves so long as we leave our 
burglaries to be bungled by private 
enterprise. And why this continual 
persecution of the rich? Let them go 
down to South London, to The -——, 
and do a little bogus illicit betting with 
the boxing fraternity there. 











a taxpayer I do venture to protest 
against the extravagance of our Scot- 
land Yard Lotharios. By all means 
let them stop at nothing to convict a 








“ But, Sir, my main point is this. As | 


woman of illegally consuming cham- | 


pagne. 
pay 35s. for it ? Not to mention £2 3s. 
for an imaginary dancing-lesson? Let 
justice be done, Sir; but let it be done 
on ginger-beer. 
“Tam, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
“THE MAN IN THE Moon. 
“ Good stuff,’ I said. “ But every- 
one will think you're trying to be 
funny.” A. P. H, 
“Polling took place in the City of London 
on Friday for the election of a Member of 
Parliament in the place of Lord Banbury (nee 
Sir Fredk. Banbury).”—Provincial Paper. 
Some are born baronets, some achieve 
baronetcies, and some have peerages 
thrust upon them. 


” 








From the report of an Education 
Committee :— 

“They also deeply sympathised with Miss 
——, a certificated assistant, who had sent in 
her resignation in view of her approaching 
marriage. 

The members stood in silence in support of 
the vote.”--Welsh Paper. 

The Committee appear to share Mr. 
Punch’s traditional views on the sub- 
ject of matrimony. 


But, good heavens, need they | 
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THE PACIFIC POST. 


Tue Prime Musister’s letters to M. 
Porscaré and to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, suggesting that brotherly love is 
the thing, were by no means the only 
olive branches that he has despatched. 
Mr. Punch has received from the Foreign 
Office a communication, unsigned but 
apparently authentic, enclosing proofs 
of some of the others, and asking if he 
has any objection to their publication. 
He has not. 

To the Gurman CHANCELLOR. 

Dear Siz,—I wish one of my first 
acts as Prime Minister of Great Britain 
to be an attempt to bring about a more 
friendly feeling between Germany and 
France. If only you would pay up, how 
much jollier we should all be—your- 
self, poor Porvear®, who is letting this 
thing get terribly on his mind, and our- 
selves. Of course I don’t know how 
much money you 've got; no one does ; 
but if you can pay, my dear fellow, 
do. I hate, when at last I have come 
into power, to find any trouble going 
on anywhere. I look upon hatchets 
solely as candidates for interment. 

Believe me, Yours, etc., 
Ramsay MacDonap. 
To Mr, Asquirn. 

Dear Asquirx,—Now that I am, not 
without your assistance, established at 
the head of things, I should like you to 
know with what a friendly eye I con- 
sider you, and how sure I am that 
nothing that the Government can do 
ought really to cause you any anxiety. 
You said something about the vigilance 
with which you would watch our legis- 
lation and prevent anything of which 
you asa Liberal disapproved. In fact, 
Batpwrx said something rather neat 
about your position—something about 
infanticide. Wouldn't it simplify things 
if I were to keep you informed of all our 
intentions? There is a commodious 
spare room at Chequers. May I suggest 
that you occupy it whenever anything 
that might be contentious is in prepara- 
tion ? Iam, Yours, etc., 

Ramsay MacDonatp, 
To a Released Prisoner, 

Dear Ganpui,—TI should like you to 
remember that one of my first acts as 
Prime Minister was to set you at 
liberty ; and now that you are out and 
about again I trust that you will do 
nothing to make our task in India a 
more difficult one. You will be inter- 
ested in hearing that the skin of that 
tiger which you may remember [ shot 
when I was on my last visit to India 
is now in my study at Chequers. 

Believe me, Yours, etc., 
Ramsay MacDona.p. 











To Mr. Jack Jones, M.P. 

My pear Jacx,—No one admires 
your wit and readiness more than I do, 
but now that we are the governing body 
I wonder if it would not be a good thing 
if we all spoke rather less. 1 hate even 
to suggest interference with free speech ; 
all I mean is that silence sometimes 1s 
golden. lam, Yours, etc., 

Ramsay MacDonavp. 
To Mr Batpwin, 

Dear Batpwin,—Now that I am at 
the head of the Government I have 
been wondering if it might not be pos- 
sible to scrap a great deal of the old 
machinery of Opposition. At our time 
of life don't you think that we might 
take a step towards amity and unity? 
I know that there are old shibboleths 
in our way—such as “the duty of an 
Opposition is to oppose,” and so forth. 
But I know too—and you know—that 
to a very large extent the Conservative 
mind and the Labour mind agree. What 
I suggest is that you do your best to 
increase the number of points on which 
we do not differ and to induce your 
followers to do the same. Then how 
much more pleasant will attendance at 
the House become! 

With all good wishes for a successful 
agricultural year, and especially for a 
good tobacco crop. 

Tam, Yours, etc., 
Ramsay MacDonaco. 
To Mr. Ktrxwoop, M.P. 

Dear Davin,—I want you to know 
that it was a great vec to me not 
to be able to find any post in the Goy- 


ernment that would exactly suit your 


genius. But there is a task that I think 
would eminently suit you. Someone 
ought to devote himself to watching 
Bansury now that he is in the House 
of Lords. As you know, I have already 
made a peer or two, and I wonder if 
you would care to be another. Let me 
know, I am, Yours, ete., 
Ramsay MacDona.p. 
To President Cootmar. 

Dear Mr. PresipeEnt,—I hasten, now 
that I am at the head of the British 
Government, to assure you of the cordial 
goodwill—more, affection—which I en- 
tertain for your country, your people, 
yourself, and even the Atlantic between. 
If 1 were not a Scotsman I should like 
above all things to be an American. At 
the moment there is, I think, no out- 
standing question on which we disagree, 
except possibly rum-running. I am 
sorry that our activities in that direction 
cause you any embarrassment, although 
as a Scotsman I cannot but feel pride 
in the thought of what perils men will 
go through to obtain the product of our 
distilleries. You must not, however, 





My. President, allow anything of that 
kind to disturb ourvery happy relations. 

Assuring you again of my admiration 
for all things American, 

Tam, Yours, ete., 
Ramsay MacDonaxp. 

P.S.—I like your Ketioaa. 

B.V.L. 


VALENTINES FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


“Dear Mr. Puncu,” the letter be- 
gan,—* Nobody has helped this Hospital 
so much as you.” Well, when a letter 
begins like that, I am bound to read it 
to the end, with a smile of self-com- 
placency, though I am too mature not 
to know when I am being flattered, 
And the letter hints that an old love of 
mine—the Hospital for Sick Children 
in Great Ormond Street —would like a 
valentine from me (this of course is 
Leap Year) and from anybody else that 
I can think ef and get in touch with. 
The idea is that, as the Hospital was 
born on St. Valentine's Day (as long ago 
as 1852), this would be a good chance 
of reviving the reputation of a Saint 
who has of recent years been a litile 
under a shadow by sending a practical 
valentine in the form of a cheque or 
Treasury note in aid of the good work 
that is done in Great Ormond Street. 
Last year the Hospital had the care of 
3,498 in-patients and about 100,000 out- 
patients ; and to-day it has over 500 on 
its in-patient waiting list—all little 
children under twelve years of age. 

Well, Valentine’s Day is to-morrow, 
and my kind readers will be nicely in 
time with their birthday gifts if they 
will please send them at once to the 
Treasurer (J. F. W. Deacon, Esq.) of 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, W.C.1. PPTWWCH, 











“Ar COVENT GAnpEN 
The sudden illness of Mr. Walter Hyde 
made it impossible for the British National 
Opera Company to perform ‘The Magic Flue’ 
on Saturday afternoon.”—Morning Paper. 
It is inferred that Mr. Hype was en- 
gaged at home on a one-man rendering 
of this well-known malady. 


Mr, ——, who is in charge of new music 
schemes at Messrs. ——’s restaurants, said, 


with each tune the entire decorative scheme 
of the bandstand would be altered. If the 
orchestra were playing ‘ Parsifal’ the setting 
would be G hic—and so on.”— Musical Paper. 
To indicate that the diners were taking 
it in the right spirit ? 
“Crime in -——- increased last year by 50 
per cent. The year before there was only cone 
case ; last year two,”-—Sools Paper. 
Our tame arithmetician says the seri- 
ousness of the situation has been much 
underestimated, and that the increase 





is really 100 per cent. 
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A nran, however hard he tries, 
Grows tubby without exercise. 
Oar Teddy Bear is short and fat, 
Which is not to be wondered at; 
He gets what exercise he can 

By falling off the ottoman, 

But generally seems to lack 

The energy to clamber back. 


Now tubbiness is just the thing 
Which gets a fellow wondering; 
And Teddy worried lots about 
The fact that he was rather stout. 
He thought: “If only I were thin! 
Rut how does anyone begin?” 

He thought: “It really isn’t fair 
ro grudge me exercise and air.”’ 


For many weeks he pressed in vain 

His nose against the window-pane, 

And envied those who walked 
about 

Reducing their unwanted stout. 

None of the people he could see 

** Is quite "’ (he said) * as fatas me! 

Then, with a still more moving 
sign, 


“T mean" (he said), “as fatas I!" 


Now Teddy, as was only right, 
Slept in the ottoman at night, 
And with bim crowded in as well 
More animals than I can tell; 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 
1X.—-Teppy Bran. 


Notonly these, but books and things, 
Such as a kind relation brings, 

Old tales of ‘Once upon a time,” 
And history re-told in rhyme. 


One night it happened that he 
took 

A peep at an old picture-book, 

Wherein be came across by chance 

The picture of a King of France 

(A stoutish man), and, down below, 

These words: “ King Louis So-and 


So, 
Nicknamed ‘The Handsome.*’ 
There be sat, 
And (think of it !) the man was fat! 
Our bear rejoiced like anything 


To read about this famous King, 
Nicknamed “The Hatmlsome.”’ Tnere 


he sat, 
And certainly the man was fat, _ 
Nicknamed * The Handsome, Not 


a doubt 
The man was definitely stout. 
Why then a bear (for all his tub) 
Might yet be named “The Hand- 
some Cub!" 
“Might yet be named.” Or did he 
mean 
That years ago he 


been 


“might have 








For now he felt a slight misgiving 
* Is Louis So-and-So still livin? 
Fashions in beauty have a way 

Of aitering from day to day ; 

Is ‘ Handsome Louis’ with us yet? 
Unfortunately I forget.” 


Next morning (nose to window-pane) 


Che doubt occurred to him egtin. 
One question bam mered in his head 
“Is he alive or is he dead?” 

Thus nose to pane he pond “red ; but 
The lattice-win low, loosely shut, 
Swungop2n. Withonestartied “Oh! 
Our Teddy disappeared beiow. 


There happened to bs passing by 

A plump man with a twinkling eye, 

Who, seeing Teddy in the street, 

Raised him politely to his feet, 

And murmured kindly in his ear 

So't wo ds of com ort and of cueer 

* Wel, well!” “Allowme!” “ Not 
at all.’’ 

“Tut-tut! A very nasty fall.” 


Our Teddy answered not a word ; 

It’s doubtful if he even heard. 

Oar bear could only look and look : 

The stout man in the picture-book ! 

That “‘ handsome ” King—could this 
be he, 

This man of adiposity? 














~~) 








“Impossible,” he thongbt; “ but 
stilt, 
No harm in asking. Yes, I will!" 


** Are you,” he said, “ byany chance 
His Majesty the King of France?" 
The other answered, “‘ I am that,” 
sowed stiffly and removed his hat; 
Then said,"* Excuse me,” with an air, 
** But is it Mr. Edward Bear?" 
And Teddy, bending very low, 
Replied politely, “ Even so.” 


They stood beneath the window 
there, 

The King and Mr. Edwrd Bear, 

And, handsome, if a trifle fat, 

Talked carelessly of this and that... 

hen said His Majesty, * Well, well, 

i must get on,” and rang the bell, 

“Your bear, I think,” he smiled. 
“ Good-day!"’ 

And turned and went upon his way. 


A bear, however hard he tries, 
Grows tubby without exercise ; 
Our Teddy Bear is short and fat, 
Which is not to be wondered at. 
But do you think it worries him 

‘To know that he is far from slim? 
No, just the other way about— 
He's proud of being short - stout. 
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THE IRONIES OF EXCAVATION. 
(From Our Special Correspondent at 
Carthage.) 

February 2nd.—The long and patient 
efforts of the excavators at the Arab 
village of Sidi-bu-Said, which occupies 
part of the site of the ancient city 
of Carthage, have been crowned with 
triumph. ‘To-day the door was opened 





opened. If possibleit is of moredazzling 
splendour and monumental magnift- 
cence than the first, being cut entirely 
out of solid emerald, with incised re- 
presentations of Melkarth, Ashtoreth, 
and other Pheenician deities, and a com- 
plete history of Carthage from 850 B.c. 
in the ancient Tyrian script. 

February 17th.—Some slight dis- 





appointment has been caused by the 
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been more than mitigated by the gor- 
geous appearance of the third shrine, 
disclosed to-day to the enraptured gaze 
of a select group of notables, including 
Mrs. Rostra Fores, Lord Beaverhead 
and Mr. Ropert Hicnens. The material 
of which the shrine is composed is at 
present occult from observation and 
baffles description by its kaleidoscopic 
fluorescence. Lord Beaverhead was 











of what proves on incontestable 
evidence to be the funeral cham- 
ber of the famous but ill-starred 
Queen Divo. The outer shrine, 
which fills most of the cham- 
ber, is of indescribable magnifi- 
cence, being entirely chrysele- 
phantine in its fabric, inlaid 
with a profusion of priceless 
jewels. On the north side 
there is another and smaller 
chamber, crowded with furni- 
ture, statues and art treasures, 
superb in their design and mar- 
vellously opulent in material. 

February 5th.—Further ex- 
plorations of the great and 
epoch - making discovery re- 
ported in | last despatch 
have revealed some curious 
features in the construction of 
the shrine. It appears on 
closer examination that the 
| gold on the east, south and 
west sides is really tin cleverly 
painted so as to represent the 
| more precious metal, and that 
what seems to be ivory is really 
a synthetic substance approxt- 
mating somewhat to modern 
vulcanite. The upholstery of 
the magnificent throne found 
in the inner chambers shows 
signs of imperfect workman- 
ship. It will be remembered 
that at the close of her reign 
Divo was obliged to intervene 
in drastic fashion in industrial 
disputes, and it is surmised 
that some of the workmen re- 
taliated by scamping the exe- 
cution of their tasks. Grave 
doubts are already felt as to the 
jewels on the shrine, several of 
which, on close mineralogical 
scrutiny, have proved to be of 
coloured glass. The magnifi- | — 
cent but somewhat sinister bust of 
JEneas found in the inner chamber, 
while it anticipates in some respects 
the methods of Mr. Epsrety, is not of 
Numidian marble, as was originally 
supposed, but of a somewhat inferior 
plaster. 

February 10th. To-day, amid scenes 
of unparalleled excitement and in the 
presence of several leading Touareg 
sheiks, Hollywood magnates and Lor’ 
| Birkenbrook, the second shrine was 





























“CURLOSITLIES OF LITERATURE.” 
Tue Exquistre McKenna (SvEPHEN). 





discovery that the second or emerald 
shrine is really built of bricks covered 
with a thin coating of painted tiles. It 
is also more than probable that the 
Tyrian script is in fact part of a rather 
rough decorative design, and that the 
portraits of Melkarth and Ashtoreth 
are merely rude graffiti or caricatures 
scraped on the surface by the workmen 
in moments of exuberance, or when the 
supervision of their foreman was re- 





laxed. But these disappointments have 





profoundly moved and Mr, 
HicHENs murmured in a thyrill- 
ing whisper “This beats The 
Carden of Allah.” 

February 21st.—The mater- 
ial of the third shrine turns out 
to be # curious form of solidi- 
fied putty dyed with a tincture 
distilled from peacocks’ tails, 
the secret of which was only 
known to the Phoenicians, ac- 
cording to Pomrontus Mena, 
The labour trouble, already re- 
ferred to, appears to have been 
acute at this stage of the con- 
struction of the tomb, and on 
all four sides the cracks and 
fissures are so frequent as to 
argue excessive haste and even 
carelessness on the part of the 
workmen. But language fails 
me when I attempt to render 
justice to the glories of the 
fourth and final shrine and the 
sarcophagus which it holds, 
These were disclosed to-day, 
with results so overwhelming 
that I must reserve them till 
my next despatch. 

February 28th.—The fourth 
shrine is made of papier-miché 
or, to be more correct, of pulped 
papyrus. The sarcophagus is 
a cenotaph. Mrs. Rosrra 
Forpes has left in her chariot 
drawn by cassowaries for Tim- 
buctoo, and Mr. Hicnens has 
returned to Biskra to complete 
his great romantic Pentalog) 
dealing with the lives of Hamtt- 
car, Himinco, Hanno, Has- 
DRUBAL and HANNIBAL 





An agony Fe 
“Dear Frmenxp,—Staying Bourne 
mouth, I try to be of good courage, 





———_———! hut it is difficult.—Alone.” 


Daily Taper. 
A “brighter Bournemouth" seems to 
he required, 
“She knew enough about golf to realise that 
as a Onesome, with a foursome at her heels 
she had no right to existence on that earth. 
‘Go through, of course,’ she said, without 
speaking. * Don’t mind me in the least.’ ” 
Magazine, 
Only a very clever girl could have con- 
veyed all that just with a forward wave 
of her elub. 





PS MAD, Fetes 


mementos 
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Sailor (after vigorous struggle with rush-hour crowd), “THANK HEAVEN, THAT’S THE 
t GOT TER GO, MATE?” 


Chance Companion. 
Sailor. “ Cnuna.” 


“’Ow FER YEI 


INTIMATE AFTERNOONS. 
I].—Breakinea ir Orr, 
Scene—Wilfred and Veronica are tak- 
ing tea in the drawing-room. 

Veronica (handing him a cup). It was 
most considerate of Aunt Polly to leave 
us alone together this afternoon. 

Wilfred (withconstraint). Most. Cake, 
dear ? 

V. Please. (Pause.) L always thought 
that you took two lumps. 

W. No, 1 never take more than one. 
(Pause.) Biseuits? 

V. No, thanks, 1 like tea to be sketchy. 


IV. Quite right. Tea is a terrible 


risk. May spoil one’s dinner. (Pause.) | 


V. I hke just one cup and some 
chocolates, 
W. That reminds me, Ronny. 
[He produces a box. 
V. Wilfred, you ure an angel—but 
| you always were, (Anziously) I hope 
| you will go on spoiling me, Wilfred. 
| IW. (uneasily). Why not? 
| V. I mean when we have settled 
| down. 
| W. We needn’t think about that this 
aiternoon, 
V. We have got to think about it, 





Wilfred. That’s why Aunt Polly has 
left us alone together. She expects it 
to take place very soon. 

W. She has been expecting it for 
years. So has everybody. We were 
married in ourcradles. Dash it, Ronny, 
we haven't had a chance! 

V. A chance of what? 

W. (lyrically), Freedom, romance, 
adventure. Here we are, engaged to 
ibe married. We hardly know how it 
happened, unless it was because the 
family expected it. And now, | sup- 
pose, we are going to fix the day be- 
cause Aunt Polly expects to be told 
about it when she gets back, It is per- 
fectly intolerable. 

V. So that’s what you had on your 
mind, 

W. (earnestly). Look here, Ronny, 
Iam not backing out, but would you 
be frightfully sorry if— 

V. Break it off, you mean ? 

W. Why not? 

V. (slowly). It rather depends how 
keen we happen to be, doesn’t it? ] 
have often wondered. 

W. (eagerly). You see what I mean. 
Tt has always been taken for granted. 
You don’t know any more than I do. 








Fes fo FERS ee. 


WORST PART OF ME JOURNEY OVER!” 


What we want is freedom, romance, 
adventure, 

V. (drily). You said that before, Wil- 
fred, I think I know what it means. 
It means Doris Rafferty. 

W. (quiltely). What nonsense! 

V. 1 noticed you dancing with her 
quite a lot the other evening. I am not 
surprised, You always had a weakness 
for red hair. 

W. Don’t be absurd, Ronny. 

V. 1 admit it’s a very lovely shade. 

W. I never thought you would be 
jealous, Ronny. 

V. (brightly), Jealous! I am de- 
lighted. (Warming to her tactics) It 
makes everything so simple. It’s the 
best thing that could happen. I have 





wanted to tell you for ages, but 1 never | 


dared. 
". Tell me what? 


V. (very demure), I know you will | 


think me rather deceitful, but 
Weil, I too have longed for freedom, 


romance, adventure; and red hair of | 


that particular shade and texture is 
most terribly attractive. 
W. (enlightened). You don’t mean—— 
V. (downeast). Don’t compel me to 


be explie it, Wilfred. A girl doesn’t like | 
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Smallholder. 








to confess such things, even to an old 


friend. 

W. That means Terencs Rafferty. 1 
noticed you were dancing with him 
quite a lot the other evening. 

V. You must thank him nicely, Wil- 
fred. Jf he hadn’t danced so much with 
me you would not have been able to 
dance so much with his sister. (Sud- 
denly clasping her hands) Oh, Wilfred, 
dear, isn’t it simply splendid? 

W. (dui ously). That’s all very well; 
but there ’s no occasion to be so terribly 
jolly about it. 

V. But think how awkward it would 
be if either of us were really keen. 
But, as neither of us cares a bit, it's 
just hip! hip! burrah! It’s freedom— 

W. Yes, but— 

V. Romance 

W. All the same 

V. Adventure! 

W. (frigidly). It may be a motive 
for moderate satisfaction that we so 
entirely agree, but it’s hardly an occa- 
sion for an exuberance so unbridled. 

V. What lovely words! Some day, 
dear, you will bea great orator. I shall 
read your speeches in The Times, and 














THAT LAST TON OF HAY YOU SENT ME ONLY WEIGHI 
Dealer, “I BE MORTAL GLAD YOU TOLD ME, 


Jance. I WERE ONLY GOING 


be very proud to think that once we 
were almost engaged. I hope Doris 
will invite me to dinner occasionally 
when you are a great man, 
[She crows with amusement at this 
delightful idea. 

W. (nettled), I’m not sure that I like 
your manner. I don’t think it’s alto- 
gether nice. 

V. (flippantly). He loves me, he loves 
me wot... which is a great relief to 
both of us. 

W. Really, Ronny, it simply isn’t 
decent. 

V. (opening her eyes). 
matter ? 

W. There's no need to be so horribly 
pleased. We've had some jolly times 
together, and—er—and old associa- 
tions, you know. One feels a certain 
regret. 

V. But we shall always be friends, 
[ hope. You will come to tea occa- 
sionally, and it will be so much nicer 
now that we are no longer expected to 
be sentimental. Only when you have 
nothing better to do, of course. I don’t 
want you to feel ound in any way, 
and you must not neglect dear Doris. 


What’s the 
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D FIFTEEN HUNDRED.” 


TO CHARGE EK HALF A TON.” 


gaged to Doris Rafferty. 

V. Then you had better take the 
necessary steps at once. These half- 
measures are most unsatisfactory, as 
we know ourselves from experience. 

W. (sarcastically). Meanwhile, I sup- 
pose Terence will be offering you the 
devotion of a lifetime. 

V. He hasn't 
Doubtless with a little encouragement 
he will become rather more enterpris- 
ing—especially now that you are out 
of the way. 

WW. (smarting under the las h). Look 
here, Ronny—do you really care for 
this fellow ? 

1. [ haven't tried, but I will do my 
best. Ishouldn’t like you to feel that 
I was in any way on your mind. ; 

W. (doggedly). Do you care for this 
fellow, or don’t you ? 

V. I haven't seriously inquired. You 
see I always considered that my des- 
tiny was settled. Now that I am free 
[ shall doubtless develop all kinds of 
unexpected emotions. 

W. (setting his teeth). You refuse 
to answer my question ? 





mentioned it yet. | 
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V. Set your mind at ‘rest, “Willred, 
dear. If it’s not Terence, it will cer- 
tainly be someone else. 1 am not at 
all the sort of girl to be left alone. If 
I am the least little bit on your con- 
science, you may throw me off at once. 
I am bound to enjoy life whatever hap- 
pens. Bless you, dear boy, and be 
happy with the girl of your choice. 

IV. Really, Ronny, your manner is 
most extraordinary. Do all the years 
we have spent together count for no- 
thing ? 

V. They count, alas! 
yer — have. 


It’s a way 


. Your whole attitude suggests that | 
you are glad to be quit of me, and that | 


you are delighted to seize the oppor- | 
tunity. You ’ve been absolutely heart- 
less over the whole affair. You know 
perfectly well that I don’t care a button | 
for Doris R tafferty, and that I should | 

‘ver dream of mentioning her in the | 


| same breath with—with the girl to | 


whom I have been practically engaged 


for tbe last seven years. 


V. How nice of you, Wilfred! Is it 


| re ally bye years? 


Seven years next November. 
V. Wh: xt a splendid head you have 
for dates! 


WV, (ix 


sinuatingly). 


| very good time for both of us. 


| Pol 











V. “| suppose it has, in spite of Aunt 
ly and her expectations. 

'V. (diplomaticaliy). Well, after all, 
they were reasonable e xpectations, 

V. 1 thought that was why you} 
hated them. You don 
reasonable. You want freedom, ro-| 
Inance-——— 

W. Exactly; and I have beg 
realise what is the best 
them. Can't you guess ? 

V. That’s an eas y one. 
is red hair. 

W. 1 discovered the true answer the 
moment I was free to choose. 
vas just a quarter-of-an-hour ago. 

V. How very rapid of you! In fact 
it seems hardly decent after all these 
years. You might atleast have allowed 
a reasonable interval to elapse between 
the old love and the new. Men do 
that even for their widows. 

. (crossly). A man can’t have a 
widow unless he is dead. 

V. Well, you know what I mean. 

W, Your meaning is all wrong; and 
L believe yo u know it, 

V. (meekly), Then I hope you will 
put me right, Wilfred dear. I think 
perhaps it’s time that you did. 

IV. (with difficulty). Ronny darling— 

V. (protesting). Really, Wilfred, r 
don’t think such expressions are quite 
correct coming from an ex-fiancé. 

W. Confound it, Ronny, don’t you 
appreciate the position? I am in love 


The answer 





It has been a} 


't want to be} 


sun to} 
way to get) 
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with you. I didn’t realise i it before. 
I know now that I adore you. I dis- 
covered it the moment I was free to 
| choose. 

V. (modestly). 
so unexpected. 

W. (huskily). Tell me, dear—do you 
care for me enough to—— 

V. (shyly). Yes, dear. I discovered 
|it a quarter-of-an-hour ago. In fact I 
discovered it the moment you wanted 
to be free to choose. 

W. (catching her in his arms). You're 
a villain, Ronny. I believe you have 
been playing with me. 

V. Never mind, dear. All’s well 
that ends well. [She sighs blissfully. 


Oh, Wilfred! This is 











THAT'S WOT YOU ARE~ 








A BARI 


-FACED OLD SCOUNDREL! ” 

W. When shall it be ? 

V. I thought perhaps the seventeenth 
of next month, That would suit Aunt 
Polly splendidly. 

W. Aunt Polly be—— 





V. (putting a hand over his mouth). | 


Never mind Aunt Polly, dear. 
suit us perfectly too. 


Does anything 
else really matter ? 


4t will | 


j 
' 
| 


| 


W. Nothing else will really matter 


as long as the world goes round. 
(And for 
Aunt Polly is completely forgotten.) 








** Sectional hg 
4 ft."—Advt. in Local Paper. 
The FE heath: Tileseaaiass found at last! 








the rest of the afternoon 


6 ft. x 5it. Din. x 4 ft. x | 


























The Lady. “Now pvon's | 
The Man (meaning well). “Triar’s aun nicHt. It’s WORTH MORE THAN A PENNY TO SEE YOU OF! 
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AFTERWARDS. 


“ Have you seen Outward Bound?” 
she inquired. 

“No,” I said, “ not yet. 
moving about so rapidly. Sometimes 
it’s in the Northern suburbs and 
sometimes it’s in the West End,” 

“ Well, it’s in the West End now.” 

“IT must try tocatch it,” I said. “The 
title has been my favourite notice in 
| the Tube for a long time. I always see 
it as one of those commands in Physical 
| Training that we used to love so much. 


It keeps on 








body goes outside on deck there is com- 
plete darkness and mystery, but inside 
the saloon everything is quite normal, 
and there’s a young man who keeps 
drinking whisk y-and-soda all the time.” 

“Is that what he died of?” 

“1 don't know,” shesaid. “That's 
just the trouble about the play. No- 
thing seems to be explained. There’s 
a steward in the saloou, a man who 
committed suicide. But there’s no 
crew, and the passengers speak in one 
place about having had dinner; yet 
there doesn’t seem to have been any 





| Outward bound. Tnward—spring, 
don’t you know.” Bué of course she 
| didn’t know. 
“It doesn’t mean that at all,’’ she 
; toldme. “It’s about a lot of people 
who are all dead.” 

“That sounds rather interesting. 
| Was it?” x 

as it ? 
| *“ No,’ she said. * Not to me. Every- 
| thing was so utterly grotesque.” 
| “I suppose it is rather a grotesque 
| subject for a play,” I agreed. “Of 
| course in Dantrzs——” 

“Tt wasn't like Dante a bit,” she 

said, taking an olive. “The whole 

| action oceurs On board a ship, just by; 
| the saloon bar. But you can’t make 


cook.” 
| - “ Rather like life on earth,” I mur- 
}mured. ‘Not here, of course,” I went 
on hastily. “Who else was there on 
your ship?” 

“Oh, a woman with a past, and a 
financier, a clergyman, and a char- 
woman and two lovers. And they all 
realised one after another that they 
were dead, except the two lovers, who 
weren't really dead at all. They were 
only half dead, because they had taken 
gas to kill themselves, but they came 
to in the last Act and escaped.” 

“Could they get drinks?” I asked, 
rather interested. The terrene licens- 





head or tail of it, really. When any- 





ing laws have always baffled me cow- 
pletely. 
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ANY PARTHRR—YOU 'D HAVE TO GET A PLATFORM TICKET.” 


“They didn’t,” she said. “They kept | 
flitting about, and one of them kept | 
seeing a’ dog, which was called Jock. | 
It was a kind of ghostly dog, you see, | 
because it was a live dog, and they were | 
half dead, and of course the completely 
dead people couldn't see it.” | 

“No, of course not,” I said brightly, | 
helping myself to Brussels-sprouts. | 
“Did anything else happen ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; the most puzzling part of | 
all. There was a Great Examiner who | 
came aboard when the ship got to the | 
other end. And what do you think he | 
was? Aclergyman in white ducks. It | 
appeared that heaven and hell were the | 
same place.” 

“That does make the white ducks 
rather difficult,” I said. “I mean the 
temperature, you know. You'd have 
expected the climate to be more like 
England. Or perhaps not England— 
say British Columbia or New Zealand. 
Was there anything else funny about 
him?” BN 

“Well, he had rather long grey hair. | 

“Thatseems much more appropriate, 

I submitted, though for the life of me 
I couldn't imagine why. ‘And what 
did he examine them on ?”’ 

“Tle told them all their past lives, 





and so far as I could make out (but I'm | 
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not sure) he gave them consciences, and 
then they had to live their lives over 
again. All except the financier, because 
he wouldn't admit that he was born a 
German, and I don't know what hap- 
pened to him.” 

‘‘T expect he had to live in the Ruhr,” 
[ said. “And what about the two 
| lovers who were gassed ? ” 

“They couldn't be examined at all, 
don’t you see? because they weren't 
dead. They had to go back in the 
ship.” 


1 felt a doubt as to whether 1 was 
really coming to grips with it yet. And 
then I remembered a review. 

“Didn't one of the critics say,” I 
asked her, ‘that the whole action was 
probably meant to be a dream? The 
| dream of the two lovers just before 
| they came to themselves again?” 

“Yes; but if it was that,” she said, 

‘““we ought to have seen them at the 
| beginning, before the dream began— 
when they were taking the gas, you 
| know.” 
| “ Rather a gloomy opening, wouldn't 
| it be?” I suggested. “I mean, it 
seems to have been comparatively bright 
on board the ship, from what you tell 
me. Besides, I think it would be rather 
| difficult to bring the scent of gas across 
| the footlights without really turning it 
'on. There's always a lot of trouble 
| about making a death completely death- 
| like on the stage.” 

“But what do you suppose,” she 

went on, “the Censorthought about the 
| play? I mean, it’s really a religious 
| subject, isn’t it?” 

*T don’t know,’ I said. “I'll ask 
| Mr. Street if you like. By the way, 
didn’t you say at the beginning that you 
weren’t interested in this play ?” 

“Did 1?” 

“Yes, you did. 
was quite an accurate way of putting it, 
was it?’ 
| ** Well, are you interested ? ” 
| ‘Oh, ofcourse J’m not,” I said. All 
| the same I think I shall go and see it. 

I should like to have a look at the 
| Great Examiner.” BE. V. K. 


FEBRUARY HYACINTHS. 
In Autumn’s dearth 
Of warmth and mirth, 
Take of kind earth 
The fill of bow], 
And in it lay 
Fair bulbs, and say, 
“To this mere clay 
Be living soul.” 


And now, behold, 

ire green and gold 

To wood and wold 
Abroad entice, 


I don’t believe that | 


NCH, 
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The Master. “ WH1LE I’M AWAY YOU WILT TAKE YOUR ORDERS FROM THE MISTRESS, GILTS.” 
The Gardener. “ YES, SIR—SAME AS If YOU WAS AT HOME.” 








Pinks, whites and blues 

Do fill your eruse 

With scents and hues 
Of Paradise. 

In close-knit twirls 

Of waxen curls 

Each head unfurls 
Beloved, apart ; 

Becurled, I'd add, 

To match the lad 

Of old who had 

Apollo’s heart. 


Can bard do less, 
Then, than confess 
The loveliness 
That doth belong 
To flowers that stand 
For Beauty, and 
By his command, 
Our Lord of Song? 


Could column rare 
A grief more fair 
Lift into air 
From graven plinth ? 
Could love be lit 
By flame more fit, 
More exquisite, 
Than Hyacinth ? 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“ Herculanean efforts were made to keep the 
fire to a confined area.”—Indian Paper. 
It sounds like the Last Days of Pom- 
pel. isles 

At a religious lecture :— 

“ After the singing of the good old hymn, 
‘ All police that on earth do dwell’. . .” 

Canadian Paper. 

We don’t recall this hymn. Possibly it 
s anew setting of “The Boys in Blue.” 
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THE SECRET OF THE BROKEN TRADITION. 
{Dear Eprror,—After 


engineers’ dinner 1 read, during the 


train journey home, a story by a woman the platform eating chocolate-creams | & part 
noveis. 
Wa hax + 

Ld have to 


in a popular magazine. This is the 
result. I'm sorry. 
Of course 


acters in this story, for we railwaymen 


have to disguise the char- | 


attending an | 


; 


iand reading 
riy al Wwe 1 


| 


have a tradition to uphold, and it does | 
not do to make these things public. | 


The train which I for the purposes of 


this occasion have designated the 11.59 
from the No.9 platiorm actually leaves 
the No. 7 platie rm at 12.36. Sut you 
will understand. 

If you have stood on the No. 9 plat- 
form of the L.S.N.R. station at one 


minute to twelve you eannot help being 


struck by 
punctual dep: ture o f the 11.59 express. 
As the hand of the big electric clock in 
the station hall flicks on to the minute 
the guard steps into his van and the 


the wonderfully orderly and | 


train, after three powerful snorts from | 


} . 
the engir 


Commission), when the 11.59 was first 
scheduled; and within a few months 
its punctual departure had won for the 
L.S.N.R. an enviable nares y By 
1867 an American Society of Traffic 
Managers had mentione: - twice in 
their Proceedings, and a German C 
pany had sent its departmental heads 
on a pilgrin N 
platform. 


In 1871 y 


5 
mung Hallem-Carter, in 


“ 4 y | “i { 




















nv 
“SHE FLUNG HER ARMS RK 


MAN 8 


UND THE FIRE- 
NECK.” 
moment of facetiousness, asked his un- 
cle, the Chairman of the Company, — 
would happen if the express starte: 
late. The old gentleman, after making 
the necessary alterations in his will, 
died of heart failure. 

Tradition overcame even the obstacle 
of the Great War. And then, in these 
times of super-heaters, piston valves, 


age to stand on the No. 9} 


1e, sets off on its journey. It| 
was back in '45 (the year of the Gauge | 


} 


booster engines audi syne hronised elec- 


tricclocks, one day the train started late. 
The woman was the fair blue-eyed 
girl who sits in the cigarette kiosk on 


admit 








her 


ao 


not bad-laoking. But 
freman of the 11.59, 
pioneer discovery that she 
woman in the world. 
The day on which t! 
ed byt 


akes the country 


tian é, the 
made t 


vas thy 


LLe Was Mark “Orious Wei 
side almost as 
ae ly t 
food aS aTalway post 
Itwas 11.55,and Mr. Algern: 
who had passed the kiosk for the thirtv- 
ne, gnawed off and gulped 
ie remainder of bis moustache 


tute was relegated to the limb« 


’ + , ’ 
noStrong, 


trievable Past. He betook hin 

the kiosk to buy cigarettes 

his frayed nerves. The goddess 
he kiosk, see g that he trembled 


und tried to light 
te, divined with a 


that he was 


nh instinct 


<i and,in the manner of her sex. 





. t ctory ry 
goant story tro 


i} > = } 
H1S over-Ddurdened 


caught 


In a voice str with passion 
i his beloved one, wit}: 
g away on their first 
liday together, had not yet 





| arrives 
He had reserved acarriag Hegr aned, 
and then—the ck ck’s thew jumped 


to two minutes to twelve. 


Afar off 
sight of ner in the station-h 


pail 
ggling Lo rei 


ich the barrier. 


t ' | 
He saw all her soul shining through | 


her eyes. Would she reach the train 
Quickly the lady of 
“Go to her,” she ec 


cur fe W she ill oh 


the kiosk rose 
unmanded. “ Th 
But he was gone 


OR THE LONDON CHARIV ARI. 


Even a woman} 
that sbe was 


e express Was | 





1924. 


F EBRUARY Bs, 


Opening ‘the fap of of her box she real- 
ized with a woman’s intuition the irre- 
levancy, in such a situation, of the vast 
| comme reial machine of which she was 

One spring of her lithe young 
took her on to the plate of 
the locomotive. 2 


body 
| Lhe fireman stood hesitating betwixt 


foot 


duty and desire. The driver looked 
tat the big clock, the band of which was 
lalready on the minute of departure. 
| The wild-eyed guard rushed, whistle in 
|mouth, up the platform. But in the 
| moment when she flung her arms round 
| the fireman’s neck and glued her lips to 
| his, passion surged up from the nether- 
| most depths of his being and obliterated 
the existence of everything but the 
mingling of their souls. Then reason 
returned. “Go away, my love,” he 
| whispered through his ears. But she 
|} clung closer yet. 
| TheoldScottishdriverplaced a strong 
| hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“ My God!” he said, just like that, 

i My God! !” (No, sorry. That's the 

| wrong auth or.) ‘Then he threw her on 
j|to the permanent-way. The door of a 
ire served carriage slammed. The clock 
‘hand jumped forward half-a-minute 
' before the engine had time to give i its 
accustomed three snorts. 

And thus was a tradition, which took 
| three-quarters of a century to build, 
| broken. 


Afar 





in the wilderness a 


chipmunk 


ither | 


’ ~ 





“THE GUARD, IN A FIT Ot 
LAWS OF THE COMPANY 


I turned ove 


ATE THE BYE 
howled. 
LWO p Lyre 


(My mistake. 
; at once.) 

Up in the supe: t 
Ge led to the oflice-b: ry 5 a. 
allowed leave of absence that be might 
| be able to bury bis seventeenth gran 1d- 
| mo ther. The sight which the ol Id ser 


intendent’s oflice the 
i ¢ ld st ision-masten absent- mindedly ac- 
st to be 





Pie pistt a viedbeed 





| Frsrvary 13, 
| 
j 


1924. 








vant had just seen had left him a broken 
man.... 

The guard, in a fit of abstraction, 
ate the bye-laws of the company as he 
paced the narrow confinesof his van.... 

In a reserved first-class carriage two 
happy lovers mingled eyebrows. Ob- 
livious of the havoc that they had 
wrought, he had swept her head back 
| and kissed her mouth so long and pas- 
| sionately that Time stopped still... . 
| In the locomotive’s cab the old driver 

looked through tear-dimmed eyes at| 
misty signal semaphores, and a young | 
fireman contemplated suicide... . 

And in the kiosk a fair-haired gir] | 
pictured herself as The Lady Enoline | 
in All for Lore. All the woman in| 
her had risen to this great occasion. | 
Like some presiding goddess she sat] 

} 
} 
{ 





transfixed, her eyes shining. 


| Ali this happened a month ayo, and 

now, if you buy cigarettes, the girl at} 
| the kiosk says to you, * You'd better 
| run, Sir; this train always leaves on 
time.’ 

The guard as he takes your tip will | 
mutter, ‘Never been late since I ‘ve 
been on her, and that’s twenty year.” 
And the old station-master will consult | 
his big silver watch and talk about the} 
| punctuality that is a pride to behold. 
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THE SHEIK THAT FAILED: A VARIATION ON THE FAM 


{LIAR SCHEME. 








For we railwaymen have a tradition to 
uphold, and it does not do to make 
this sort of thing public. 








A FAIRY VALENTINE. 


Come out to me, come out and be 
My Valentine this morning ; 

Far have I come and far have sought 

To find the gifts that I have brought— 
And all for your adorning :— 

A pearly comb as white as foam 
(In a mermaid’s cave I found it), 

Painted shoes and a purfled shawl, 

\ gilt pomander sweet as small 
With a rhyming posy round it; 

\ rose in bloom ; a crimson plume 
3egued from a kindly robin ; 

A pot of star-dust for your wings, 

And rainbow silk, to stitch your things, 
Wound on an ivory bobbin. 

And, search who may by night, by day, 
The countryside and city, 

He'll find no braver gifts than mine ; 

Then will you be my Valentine ? 
And will you not, my pretty ? 


R. F. 








Another Impending Apology. 
RECREATION FOR WORKERS. 
‘How to increase happiness’ was the at- 
tractive title of a paper given to members of 
the —-— Rotary Club by Rotarian H, ——-.” 
Provincial Paper, 


* HOTARIANS AND 


[ nave always been convinced that 
it is possible to checkmate the impor- 
tunities, often nefarious, of most human 
heings, including the Income-Tax Col- 
lector, provided one sets about it in the 
right way. 

As an instance I now record with due 
modesty how I overcame the desire of 
the Government to collect this year's 
tax from me. 

So many people make the mistake 
of becoming angry with their local col- 
lector. Idonot. On the other hand, I 
endeavour, with the aid of a little imag- 
ination, to regard him as of the same 
species as myself, as the following copy 
of a letter I wrote to him will plainly 
show. 

Dear Str,—Contrary to my expecta- 
tions I have received another demand 
for payment of income-tax. However, 
I feel convinced that it is only due to 
an oversight made by one of your staff. 
[ am sure that my previous letter, in 
which I gave my reasons for reluctantly 
refusing to pay the tax, must have 
caused a man of your intellect and 
understanding to give instructions that 
further demands were not to be sent 
to me, 

Hence, as I 





say, I regard it as a 





























slight lapse on the part of a clerk. As 
a rule your staff is so competent and 
courteous that I should take it as a 
personal favour if you would deal only 
lightly with the delinquent. 

In case, however, [ am wrong in 
attributing your demand to a clerical 
error and your superiors should instruct 
you to threaten me, I think it advisable 
to mention that I should not in the 
least object to being imprisoned, as my 
cottage is leaky and in a bad state of 
repair. So you see it would be more 
of a punishment to leave me where I 
am at present. 

In conclusion I should like to impress 
upon you that I cordially approve, as 
# matter of principle, of the custom by 
which individuals contribute to the 
coffers of the State; and, without com- 
mitting myself, I may say that, should 
1 find it convenient to send a small 
sum to you next year, I will certainly 
do so. However, please do not build 
too much on this offer. 

Wishing you a happy and prosperous 
New Year, Yours truly—— 

Now you realise how easy it is to 
deal with matters of this kind by means 
of a firm and tactful letter. My wife, 
to whom I have shown it, agrees with 
me that the matter can now be re- 
garded as settled, for a considerable 
time has elapsed without further de- 
mands being received. 


Later.—This morning's post has just 
arrived. I open an O.H.M.S. envelope. 
Someone has thwarted my heroie fight 
against tyranny. 

I unfold an acknowledgment fron 
the Income-Tax Authorities for £3 i 
10d. I look up to meet the eyes of my | 
wife. 

“1 couldn’t bear the thought of your 
going to prison, Johnny,” she says, *‘so 
J paid it out of the housekeeping money.” | 

I consider the fight well lost. 








roi 








“Ginn ws Lerrer Case. Resvurr.” 

Evening Paper. 
We can’t think how she got there, and 
trust the result was not serious. 





“Meanwhile, a Labour Cabinct from which 
the name Arthur Henderson was omitted 
would be the court of the King of Denmark 
without Polonius.”—Religious Pajx 
This seems hardly fair to 
ERA, 5 teen 

“County —— Foxnounps. 

The Mastership of this Pack will be vacant 
on May Ist, 1924. Country all grass, no wire ; 
eoverts in order and holding 42 couples of 
hounds; kennels and Master's Residence 
available.”—Aart. in Sporting Paper. 
Nothing is said about the coverts hold- 
ing any foxes; but as this is an Irish 
hunt they are perhaps quartered in 


“Uncle 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Farry Tare” (APOLLO). 

The Fairy Tale, by May Epatxtox, 
is really a most delightfully ingenuous 
business, very skilfully performed, and 
may be commended to those who like to 
experience the luxury of a really good 
wallow in sentimentality of the most 
shameless kind. 1 understand that the | 
exercise has valuable eupeptie effects. 

Let me tell you so much of the tale | 
as is necessary for your guidance. Little 
John Star lived once upon a time (I 
don’t know what time—it was all a 
little vague) in a mean little house with 
a mean little father who whined and 
sneered, and a sweet little noble-hearted 
mother who encouraged her son in all 
his fine dreams, which were of being a 
very great man and living in a Tremen- 
jus House. She encouraged him be- 
cause, as she said, finely enough, “If the 
children can’t go into battle with hope, 
to whom are we to look for our victor- 
ies ?” or words something to that effect. 
But she also warned him that there} 
were giants who would take a bit of 
conquering. And altogether she was a 
dear, helpful, wise little woman. Her 
chicken - hearted husband however, 
thoroughly fed up with English life and 
work, whisks her off to New Zealand, 
leaving his dreaming offspring to fend 
more or. less for himself. And here 
endeth the-Prologue. 

Now. young Jolin used to hear the 
“rolling of .the:drums”’. (and also, | 
rather fancy, ‘‘ voices,” likeJoanor Axc), 
so youarenot to be surprised that seven- 
teen years later all England is ringing 
with the name of a Private John Star} 
who has done something stupendous on | 
the Afghan border and is to be rewarded 
with a V.C. and a commission; also} 
with the hand of Lesley, only daughter | 
of Sir Henry Stanley of Red Manor, a | 
darling vague old man with a perfectly | 
It had all, as a matter of | 
fact, happened in the most natural way 
in the world—for a fairy tale. Private 
Star on furlough, six months before the 
Afghanistan adventure, had been sitting 
hot and tired on a heap of stones in the 
road, and Lesley had opened the garden 
jgate. They had exchanged just one 
glance, and Lesley, in rather a leap- 
yearish sort of a way, had said very 
simply, “* Won't you come in?” and so 
forth. 

Private John Star had a rival, a very 
unpleasant rising young statesman. 
This ass took the formal announcement 
of -Lesley’s engagement to the rank out- 
sider as a personal affront and left the 
house, spurning a perfectly good dinner, 
which included the first of the outdoor 
peaches—-such the measure of his pas- 
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jhad always maintained. 








the kennels. 
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sion and chagrin. Not, however, before 


‘Fesrvary 13, 1924. 
uttering a very slightly modified version 
of a familiar prophecy: ‘“* No matter. A 
time will come!” 

Thirteen years elapse. General Johi 
Slar, with a tremendous record as 
soldier and administrator and Man of 
lron, is returning through cheering 


crowds to a Tremendous House left him, | 
with a fortune, by an eccentric stranger. 


A perfectly glorious world indeed, as he 
And to-mor- 
row he, John Star, is to be knighted 


at Buckingham Palace; and his little | 


mother, now happily widowed (and, to 
tell the truth, rather conveniently for- 
gotten these thirty years), is to return 
from New Zealand to find him in a 
cocked-hat, scarlet tunic and gold spurs 
all complete. 

But there is distinctly a giant in the 
ointment. The rising young statesman 
has meanwhile not been idle. On the 
contrary, the infant which Mrs. (to- 
morrow, Lady) Star is expecting is his. 
This is a facer, Anyone in a fairy tale 


ican march into action (old style) to the 


rolling of the drums and the blare of 
the trumpets; anyone can inherit a for- 
tune and be made a knight and wear a 
cocked-hat. But can he overcome him- 
self? He cannot. 

Shall he kill his wife? (She may 
cower when he so coarsely mentions 
that unpleasant word bastard, but other- 
wise she is fairly calm about the matter 
and offers various excuses in a detached 
sort of way.) Shall he kill the states- 
man? No; but it is nice to hear him 


stamp up and down talking about it. | 


Of course, as we guessed, the little 
mother will arrive just in time to save 
the situation very sweetly and vaguely. 

The great soldier will not kill his 
wife. (He never seemed to. harbour 
any sort of suspicion that this “wasn't 
done.” That no doubt showed his low 
origin.) He will not even divorce her. 
He will rebuild the ruins of his love. 
One only slight reservation he will 
make, as he explains to the lover not 
without a certain directness. He will, if 
ever he finds that that worthy, who has 
just been ordered by his Government to 
Washington (I couldn’t help wondering 


why), has returned to England, and if | 


he ever again speaks to or even of Lady 
Star—why then he, John Star, will with 
his own hands break his neck. 
Does the young statesmen believe him ? 
he asks grimly. ‘I’m afraid I do,’ 
says the Y. S. and slinks out, having 
got off on the whole more cheaply than 
he anticipated, 

And that broadly is The Fairy Tale 
of the Tremendous House of Sir John 
Star, “ where he learned all about man’s 
greatest foe, who sits and sleeps and 
eats and walks and loves with him, and 
is greater than any of the other giants; 
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where at length he slew that last giant; 
where he and his mother sat by the fire 
and dreamed again and fought again and 
heard the trumpets blow.” Well, well! 

What a dear sweet little mother Miss 
Mary Jerroip was! And what a fine 
figure of a successful soldier risen from 
the ranks was Mr. Goprrey Trarne, 
looking quite as if he could break with 
his own hands anybody’s ——— neck! 


a fairly heavy “last straw” to break 
the back of a Camel who had emerged 
intact from sixteen years of such treat- 
ment. 

Mr, Somerser MAvGHAM may, 0 
course, say that during all that time 
Hermione had diplomatically suppressed 
her gift of irony so as to get her own 
way: but she was human, and could not 
always have resisted the temptation to 





And what a really charming olddodderer 
of a fond father was Mr. C. V. France's | 
Sir Henry Stanley, and how detached 
and unlikely was Miss Moyna Macorue | 
as an erring bride. Lady Trex had the | 
quite irrelevant and, I thought; tiresome 
part of a chattering aunt of the bride | 
and Mr, Cronin Witson, haunted by a! 
heavy cold and a much 
too heavy part, did his 
best to make the rather 
preposterous villain 
plausible. Mr. Rorupury 
EVANS was attractive as 
a courtly old butler—of 
a school that I fear is 
being gathered to the 
past. Mr. Goprrey 
‘TRARLE was rapturously 
applauded for what, I 
admit, was, within its 
frame, a competent if 
artistically thankless 
and depressing piece of 
work. However, I don’t 
suppose he takes it too 
seriously. I do hope 


not. T. 


“Ture Camet’s Back” 
(PLAYHOUSE). 

This is anotherof those 
pieces in which the in- 
terplay of the contrasted 
personalities of a manand 





use the rapier of her wit on so easy and | 


vulnerable an object. 

After a dullish opening the play 
brightened with the entrance of Her- 
mione ; but it was not till the introduc- 
tion of a little suggestiveness—the more 
titillating because it was put into female 


lips (Enid Lefevre, flapper, started it, | 








TESTING THE CAMEL’S SANITY. 
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how this confession would be likely to 
commend the youth to him, either as a 
personal friend or as an eligible hus- 
band for his niece. However, it had the 
desired effect of driving the Camel wild, 
after which there was a general conspir- 
acy to treat his every word and gesture 
as a symptom of actual madiess which 
had to be humoured. This situation 
may not be very novel, but it gave scope 
for some fun which, if perhaps a little 
obvious, was at least clean fun. And it 
afforded a happy excuse for the inter- 
vention of the family doctor in the 
person of Mr. Houtman Crark, who ap- 
plied professional tests to his patient's 


mental state with the quiet humour of | 


which he is a master. 

There came a_ point 
when the Camel deter- 
mined to deserve the bad 
name that had been given 
him, Assuming an air of 
insanity, he seized a lo! 
of little cakes from the 
tea-table,and threw them 
about the room, aiming 
at nothing in particular 
At another time—-and 
here there was more me- 

+ thod in his madness—he 
\ arranged the prelimin 
\ aries of a jaunt to Paris 
with his pretty cook, a 
very open-minded girl, 
cleverly played by Miss 
OnivE Sioane. At the 
end— I forget how, and 
it doesn’t really mattel 

he was brought to his 
senses and agreed to the 
marriage of the yout! 
and the flapper. 

Mr. Frank CEeLuisr's 
sound acting of the part 


” i . Valentine Lefevre ..... - « Mr, Franx CELLIER, aso “ 
his wife seems incompat- i ; ‘ of Valentine Lefevre was 
" : nor Dr. Dickinson : ‘ : . . Mr, Horman Crark. ; -- & 
tible with any rational H , im 3 : a feat which demanded 
. . ° ernuuone Cfevre i, ae ee ae ee ee MADGE ITHERADGE. 
conception of their exist- : : é 


ence prior to the rise of the curtain. 1 | 
will not inquire—indeed I have long | 
ceased to ask this kind of question 
because it can so seldom be answered 
in the cold light of reason when we 
are concerned with stage life—I will not 
inquire how such a type as Hermione, 
with her devastating gift of irony, 
could ever have brought herself to 
marry so pompous an ass as Valentine 
Lefevre; but 1 may perhaps allow my- 
self to marvel how it came about that 
his self-conceit had contrived to be still 
extant and going at full blast after six- 
teen years of married life with a woman 
so gifted. ‘ Don’t treat me like a fool,” 
he says. “I am treating you,” she 
replies, ‘as I have always treated you.” 
The survival of his pomposity under 
theseconditions wasa great achievement 
and you will easily believe that it took 





and her aunt, Hermione, went one worse) 

that the admirers of Mr. Mavcuam 
began to feel at their ease. I did not 
worry much about the flapper, who was, 
as usual, colourless, and perhaps needed 
to be helped out with a touch of purple ; 
but Hermione’s wit, very subtly and 
sensitively conveyed by “Miss Manor 
TITHERADGE, was too fine to need this 
adventitious aid. 

The scheme of the play was not quite 
new. It concerned itself with a woman’s 
effort to conquer her husband's objec- 
tion to the marriage of a young engaged 
couple. We had all this in Mr. Pim. 
But the measures adopted by Mr. 
Mavauam's lady were at least original. 
In order to break the back of her Camel 
she invents a war-time intrigue between 
herself and Denis Armstrong, the young 
man in question. 





It is not very clear | 


a camel’s power or en- 
durance. In his actions, however, he 
resembled that beast of burden less 
closely. He persistently strode about 
the place with great violence. Indeed 
somuch did this feature seem to appeal 
to Mr. Mauauam that the back-view 
of Lefevre making an exit through the 
French-windows at full stride was 
made to furnish the crowning effect for 
two successive curtains. All this dif- 
fered widely from the conduct of a 
camel in the course of being overloaded. 

Miss Nixa BovcicauLttT was very 
pleasant in the part of the widowed 
Mrs. Lefevre, mére, a dear old thing ol 
sixty-five, who, after forty years ol 
wedded happiness, wanted to live her 
own life, and in defiance of her son's pro- 
tests pursued an adventurous existence 
in a second-rate London hotel, where she 
could pick up acquaintances among @ 
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“DIRECT ACTION.” ANOTHER LABOUR REVOLT AGAINST CAPITAL. 


| variety of curious and illuminating types. 


Her first betting transaction, under the 
cuidance of one of these new friends, 
afforded some innocent diversion. 

I respect Mr. MavaHam's honesty in 
calling his play a farce, and could wish 
that this candowr were more common 
among his kind. Except for the episode 
of the little cakes—and even that was 
not a very boisterous business——there 
was nothing of active farce in the play. 
Its farcical elements were rather to be 
found in the general unreasonableness 
of things. Such plays, where the char- 
acters are made to do or say just any- 
thing that strikes the author at the 
moment as being humorous or bizarre, 
ought not to be very hard to compose. 
\nd I think this one was not quite 
worth the while of so clever a writer 
as Mr. Mavenanm., QO. 8. 


“ TOLANTHE ”” (PRINCES). 

Tue selection of Jolanthe for the open- 
ing of the new season may be taken as a 
measure of the Management's confidence 
in the superiority of GILBERT? and Suni 
VAN opera over any other interest of the 


j hour, As far as politics are concerned 


| 
L 


lolanthe has, of course, been long out- 





lation of a Socialist Government there 
was a peculiar irony in the reminder that 
only a generation ago every British babe 
was born either Liberal or Conserva- 
tive; and in the thought that the House 
of Lords could ever have expected the 
masses (to-day our masters) to genu- 
flect before them. 

In the matter of construction Jolanthe 
is not GinperT at his best. Some of 
the entrances in the Second Act are 
amateurish, and poor Phyllis is left 
badly pendent in the background while 
my Lords Mountararat and Tolloller dis- 
cuss the claims of friendship. But the 
enthusiasm of the audience was far too 
fervent for criticism of faults or even for 
discrimination of merits. All the well- 
loved airs came alike to them. Once 
again I suspected the gallery of having 
their legs pulled by SULLIVAN and mis- 
taking the song about “Good King 
George's glorious days” for a patriotic 
ditty of the Rule-Britannia order. And 
in the passages, ‘‘Oh, amorous Dove!” 
and “Oh, Captain Shaw!” I think it 
must have been the deceptive poignancy 
of the music that appealed to the gods 
rather than the humour of the words, 
i whose allusions were probably lost on 





| them. 


The old favourites—Mr. Henry Lyr- 


of-date: but onthe morrow of the instal-! vox, Mr. Leo SHerrieip, Mr. Darret. 


Fancourt, Mr. SypNey GRANVILLE, Miss 
Bertua Lewis (in greater form than 
ever) and Miss Wintrrep Lawson— 
were received with exuberant rapture. 
Of the new-comers, Mr. Srpney Pointer 
made a sound Tolloller, and pretty Miss 
EickeN SHarp, though she minced her 
vowel-sounds, sang quite well enough 
in the rather dull part of Jolanthe. 

Except for the dresses there was little 
change in the familiar details of -the 
production. I have a right regard for 
the traditions of propriety which have 
governed the costumes in these operas, 
and give to them, in these days of frank 
exposure, a certain cachet of distinction. 
But Elfiand has a licence of its own, and 
[ think the Chorus of Fairies might 
have been allowed to wear something 
a little less severe than those long tight- 
vaisted Victorian frocks. Their black 
hair, too, with the heavy chignon-buns, 
did not help much to suggest an air of 
elfin levity. 

You will gather that [ am hard put 
to it to justify my profession of captious 
critic. And indeed it was a delightful 
yening. O.S. 


I’rom a football-report : 


“Craig headed the ball into the net withan 
*..- Seots Paper’. 
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adroit heel movement.’ 
This should have been illustrated. 
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HATS OFF TO HOLLYWOOD. 


T nave been reconstructing my ideas 
about Hollywood, the film suburb of 
Los Angeles. In some extraordinary 
way I had imagined life there to be 
something very different indeed from 
what it is anywhere else. So it is, 
apparently, but not in the way that I 
had imagined. 








indignant Maisie. 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


“But that’s not all,” pursued the! As things are at present th 
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ere are 


“Will you believe| many songs which really cannot be 


it—he actually wanted me to go to aj said to be of very great practical service 


dance with him!” 


to the general public; songs about love 


«“ A dance! How terrible! Dancing ’s| and kisses, and birds and gardens, and 


very dangerous, isn’t it?” 
“ Dreadfully!” exclaimed Maisie in 


| 


moonlight and old mothers. Quite nice 


songs, 1 grant you, but they do not | 


'a voiceof horror. ‘ Except when one’s) take us by the throat, as it were, and 


| 


The fact of the matter is that I have} 


been reading so many fervent exposi- 
auairs at 
Los Angeles (as opposed to the ridicul- 
ously mistaken popular idea of it), 
written by those who are certainly in 
the best position to know the truth 


jeven bein 


| about this section of Movieland, that} 
| the memory of my former deplorable 


impressions fills me with shame. 


and the world, and incidentally to help 
the good work along, I have tried in 
all humility to construct a true picture 
of the life led by a film star. ‘This is 
the kind of thing :— 


| working, of course. 


“Oh, yes,” Sadie agreed. ‘“ Our 


director always says that nothing’s| 
wicked if it’s part of one’s work. Not) of art and business these songs need 


even-——”’ 
“Yes, dear?” 
Sadie simpered. ‘“ Well, not even 
holding a gentleman’s hand; or—or 
1- *9 


da 


gv — 
, , 3 4 
‘*}Tush, darlin 


“Of course, 


' 
a 
5’ 


’ Maisieinterrupted. 


‘not be sad at all. 


i 


That’s different.” | tell us what to do with our money. 


Some of them are such very sad songs 
too. 


Take the case of the 
sad song about a girl whose lover has 
gone away and forgotten all about her 


Think what a difference would be: 





| by a slight alteration in the last verse 


} 


said Sadie, we know | 


i we have to doit in work, because we ‘re | 
To put myself right with Hollywood | 


| 
| 


i 
} 


Miss Maisie Mayflower, known to 
her millions of admirers as “‘ Flower of 


the World,” was just settling down to 
her modest supper of bread-and-milk 
and rusks when there came a knock 
at the door and vivacious little Sadie 





| Sweetmeat, “‘ The Girl with the Golden 


very naughty indesd—I 


Eyes,” blew into the room. 
= ‘ ° , ’ , . * 
‘‘Good evening, dear,” she said in 


> mi lenese . 4 + 493 aoin 
her silvery tones, “ Are you just going 


to bed, or can I stop for a tiny chat?’ | 
Maisie glanced at the plain lead} 


watch on her delicate wrist. ‘ N 
dearest. It’s only just nine o’ciloc 

so we can have a nice little talk fo: 
half-an-hour or so. Or shall we be 
feel awful) 


) 


i 
} 


reckless somehow to-night—and stay | 


up till ten?” 
Sadie clapped 

Oh, do let’s! 

did anything so 


It’s 


wicked, 


years since | 


But mi 


1a 





| you don’t let anyone know. The other 


girls would be dreadfully shocked.” 
“Ofcourse not,dear. Havearusk?”’ 
“ Thank you, darling. I adore rusks. 
Well, what have you been doing to- 
day ? . 
Maisie shrugged her 
“Oh, much as usual. 


slim shoulders. 
L got up at six 


/ and went for a nice walk before break- 


fast. I met Otis J. Hammerhausen, 


you know, dear” —(here she blushed)— | 


“ that rather nice young man who stars 
for the Second International; and what 
do youthink? He actually wanted to 
walk with me!” 

“The idea!” cried Sadie in shocked 
tones. “As if a girl could be seen 
walking with a man without a chap- 
eron! I should eut him in future, 
dear. He couldn’t be a gentleman to 
suggest such a thing.” 


ito most oi 


1} Gay 
Hall. Son 
her hands gleefully. | 


acting, ; 
people do outside our own dear Holly- 
wood. But don’t let’s talk of it.” 
“You're right, dear,’ Maisie agreed 
contritely. “I suppose it’s because 








|L’m so excited at the idea of staying 


up late that 1’m saying such dreadful 


things. There—that’s the last of my 
i 





+ 
u! 
| bread-and-milk. Now I can bring my 
} knitting, and we'll have a real cosy 
i ° ; ° ’ ¢ 
| gossip by the fire.” 


res, L've no doubt at all now that 


A 





this gives an absolutely fair and acecur- 
ate picture ol Hollywood 1 ie, and that 
we were all in error 


when we thcught 


t would bean exceptionally interesting 
: I ’ 
' place to live at. 
I 








SELL IT TO MUSIC. 


My pear Avaustvus,—I cannot tell 
you how pleased I was to read that a 
florist’s catalogue had been set to music 
and effectively rendered at the AZolian 


1@ critics appear to have 
jibbed at it, but 1 do not suppose that 
us, the libretto would sound 
any worse than an opera in German, a 
Welsh Eisteddfod, or a Nicht wi’ Burns, 
and surely any movement in the direc- 
tion of brighter business deserves en- 
couragement! Besides which, apart 
from the seope which such a departure 
offers to new composers like yourself 


ty 


isplendid opportunities for doing good 


i] 


and popular work as commercial travel- 
wd be offered to many singers 
to whom the plaudits of the musical 
public have hithertobeendenied. When 


iers Ww 


and it’s a thing those naughty | 


| frame of mind, and some good busines 


| showing 


how, thanks to So-and-So’'s 
Marvellous System of Memory Train 
ing, the young man remember 

after all, and came back. ‘lhe audience 
would be left in a much mor 





would probably be done wit! 
lovers by the firm advertis 
Here is a suggestion for a possible 
masterpiece which I think you migh 
eall Simpkins’ Sausage Symphony.” 





, 
It would look well on those jolly Queen's 


Hall Promenade programmes which 


| tell you the plot of a musical wo: 


| tive notes of the double-basses, 


rk as 
it goes along. Ifthe idea does not ap- 
pear to you to be develoy ed to con plete 
technical perfection, that is beca 
have no intention of doing you: 
for you. 

As I have conceived it t 
would read somewhat in this way :— 


ne description 


«The theme is given out by the plain- 


with @ 


| recurring ground melody for wocd-wind, 


i 
j 
' 


harps and Glockenspiel. This depicts 
Mr. Simpkins preparing toconstruct one 
of his world-famous sausages. 4?) 





passages for fiute and clarinet declaim 
the purity of the materials 
Mr. Simpkins, while the growling of 
the bassoons indicates his annoyance 
at coming across a piece of gristle. As 
the manufacture of the sausage proceeds 
the industry of Mr. Simpkins is heard in 
glowing fortissimo passages for full or- 
chestra, giving place toa simple pastoral 
air suggestiveof Mr. Simpkins’ thoughts 


| reverting with tranquil pridetotherustic 


{ think of what a mellifluous tenor | 


might achieve with a musical setting 


of a wine-merchant’s sale list at stock 


prices, I am overcome with anticipatory 
emotion. As for the big bold baritone 
who endeavours to dispose of a new 
patent vacuum cleaner by means of 


no difficulty in winning the favours of 
the sentimental suburban housewife. 











scenes amid which the raw material for 
the sausage first saw the light. A bril- 
liant and vivacious coda, descriptive of 
the passing of the sausage through the 
concluding stages of manufacture, ter- 
minates with a spirited fanfare announc 
ing that Mr. Simpkins and his assistants 
have finished their task and that the 
sausage is ready for transport.” 

I think something of this sort would 


—_———, 





} 


Now under the new combination | 


used by | 


; add considerably to your reputation, to | 
operatic demonstration, he should have| say nothing of the sale of Simpkins | 


Sausages. 


Your sincere PANTAGRUEL. 
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THE MAN WHO GOT TICKETS FOR THE WRONG NIGHT. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

A riser malice and a more spiritual outlook would, I think, 
have rendered A Cuve of Souls (Hutcuinson) the best novel 
Miss May Srxcuair has ever written. The long spectacle 
of the Reverend Canon Clement Purcell Chamberlain roast- 
ing at her slow fire of analysis and comment is not a pretty 
one; but Miss Srxciai has “no call to be bonny,” and her 
great gifts of characterization—the straightforward char- 
acterization of her pre-Freudian days—have seldom been 
more tellingly exerted. The story opens under the wane of 
the Coalition ; ““ What a Government to have to pray for every 
Sunday!” the Rector feelinglyobserves. This antipathy and 
a strangled sympathy for his niece Daphne are the only senti- 
ments not wholly animal or utilitarian that emerge in the 





crashed against the bridge over the river Addle. Then | 
David Betteridge found matters further complicated by the 
fact that he happened to be wearing C. H. Grogan’s over- 
coat, complete with the appointment, in one of the side- 
pockets, to the coveted post in Rangoon. Clearly there is 
here material for no end of complications, especially as the 
two young men immediately set out for Burma, both taking 
the name of Grogan; and the false Grogan arrives first and 
is forthwith despatched up-country in hot haste to recover 
some elephants that have been commandeered by TarEBaw, 
Meanwhile the real Grogan has made profitable use of his 
voyage by falling headlong in love with Geraldine Appleby, 
also on her way out to Burma. And in the end things are 
so contrived that all three come together, swept by the back- 
wash of the war into an obseure huddle of thatched huts 
known as Kaladet. At that point, it seems to me, Mr. Lowis 








course of the Reverend Clem- 
ent’'s career. His main no- 
tion in life is to anticipate on 
earth that inertia which is 


——j loses grip of his story, per- | 
haps in a laudable anxiety | 
to avoid the commonplace | 
of a happy ending. Most 





half mankind’sidea of heaven, 





and his attitude towards his 
cure is the legitimate distaste 
of a good man baulked of a 
worthy object by a petty but 
yervasive obstacle. He is 
Piandly brutal over the War 
Memorial— which the vil- 
lagers want in the village and 
the Rector manages to in- 
stall in the church—and he 
suffers: untold misery from 
the fervours and scruples of 
his curates until he at last 
succeeds in diverting the 
boyish strenuousness of Mr. 
Cartwright toan urban parish, 
and the nebulousspeculations 
of Mr. Jackman to the Poplar | 
Lay Mission. His crowning 
iniquity is his irresponsible 
exploitation of the local 
“mystic,” Miss Lambert, an 
exaltée deaconess who, as- 
siduously encouraged by in- 
terviews with the Rector, 
does half the work of the 
parish before succumbing to 
anervous breakdown. Finally 





ETTE-PICTURE COLLECTION,” 





he marries a wealthy woman and resigns his cure. As | Among his reproductions are s 


DOT VLU ILE LIT Uy 
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Billy. “Yus—'aven’r you 'kanp? ’E’s sus? sOLp "Is ciGaR- 


readers, 1 imagine, will prefer | 
Mr. Betteridge to the real | 
Mr. Grogan, and feel a cer- | 
tain soreness with the author 
and Geraldine for conspiring 
to put the former out of the 
way. But Mr. Lows cer- 
tainly has contrived to catch 
the Burmese atmosphere, and 
that makes amends for much. 





Mr. W. Sxaw Sparrow's 
volume, Angling in British | 
Art (LANE), shows that, while | 
few really great pictures have | 
been inspired by angling sub- 
jects, there are many fine pic- 
tures in which a fishing in- 
terest is incidental. He has 
however, no illusions in the | 
=<, 5 ame matter. He is perhaps more 
— enthusiastic about a few of 

the essentially fishing pictures 
than some of his readers may 
be, but he states implicitly 


Tommy, “Wiuy, THERE'S Bertie ‘lacs Gorn’ to run ricrures | that correctangling technique 
AGAIN, 'E SEEMS TO ’AVE A LOT OF MONEY.” 


alone will not create a master- 
piece of painting, and that 
—_____.__.___.) Art is not a window-pane. 
everal Turners and a Cotman, 





an example to deter, I would willingly recommend the|each of which contains as part of a magnificent composi- 
Rector of Queningford to ecclesiastics of any complexion.|tion small figures engaged in various kinds of angling. 


| But—perhaps it is just my luck—I have yet to meet the 


cleric who is idle, greedy , callous and (above all) rich enough 
really to profit by him. 


The name of Cec, Cuamparn Lowis, I admit, is strange 
to me, though he seems already to have more than two 
books to his credit. In The Runagate (Care) he exploits an 
acquaintance with Burma—the Burma of Kixec Taeesaw 
and the expedition of Sir Harry Prexperaast—which seems 
to be authentic and fairly complete. But he has made a 
curious book out of it. Two young men who are competing 
for a forestry appointment in the Burmese commercial 
oflice of Blewitt Brothers get entangled together at the out- 
set owing to an accident to a borrowed trap as they are 
trying to catch the last train back to town, and each is too 
anxious to evade the outraged proprietor to stop and inquire 
whether the other escaped when the cart of Mr. John Sollas 
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There are besides many plates in which angling is the 
main theme, and probably those taken from prints by the 
ALKEns, the Potitarps, NewTon FieLpine, SAmuEL Howir?, 
Moruanp and Francis Bartow will appeal to sporting 
collectors generally. It should be added, moreover, that, 
though the subject on a superficial conception may seem 
to be restricted within fairly narrow limits, the author has 
a most engaging way of overstepping the boundaries. Not 
only is there much jolly gossip about anglers and artists, but 
the literature and philosophy of both Art and angling are 
brought into a cheerful alliance; there are disquisitions on 
the social life depicted, and occasionally there is even a vague 
political flavouring. Mr. Sparrow claims that his is the first 
history on his subject, and also that it is the first history of 
any kind that has been written backwards. He begins, that 
is to say, with the artists of our own time, such as Mr. 
Branewyy, and works back to those of the time of Izaak | 
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* A\LLow ME, Str. Iv poN’T DO TO ’AVE EVEN A SHORT ’AIR ON YER COAT IN THESE DAYS 0’ SHINGLING.” 








| 

| Watton. This experiment in topsyturvydom has not bewil- 
dered one reader, at any rate; and the numerous illustra- 

tions in colour and black-and-white would be a joy in 

| Whatever order they appeared. 





Whenever anything interrupted my reading of The Happy 
[sles (Hopper anv Srovantoy) I fell to wondering why I 
Was enjoying it so much. I[ was really a little ashamed of 

| my emotions because the plot-—the rich man’s heir stolen 
from his “pram,” his upbringing as a poor boy, his love for 
a high-born maiden and his final return to the family cirele— 
is more than old. Also there have been rather too many 
recent novels beginning with the baby, as nurses say, ‘from 
the month,” and ending with him at the altar. The fact is 
| that Mr. Basin Kixa—but I don’t very much believe in that 
, “ Mr.”—has written a book which is fascinating because it 
| is so full of human beings, and the plot doesn’t seem stale 
because they greet its happenings as real people would, not 
as good characters are supposed to. There is Jom Whitelaw, 
the stolen baby, who loves the memory of the woman who 
stole him and doesn’t feel any more drawn to his real mother 
than he would to any stranger for whom he was sorry ; and 
Mrs. Whitelaw too, tortured for years by the rumour that 
here or there her son had been found, quite unable to recog- 
nise him in the grown man, and only asking that she shall 
be made to suffer no more, is equally true to life, at least 
until the book’s last paragraph. But the best thing in it is 
Mr. Lem Honeybun, the burglar who adopts Tom as his 
‘next-o’-kin” and sends him to Harvard. Honeybun’s con- 
versation is a delight, and I greatly approved his description 
of an “orthodock” : “It ain’t so much a kind o’ religion as 
it’s a kind o’ way o’ thinkin’, You're a orthodock when 
you don’t think at all.” 


ee nnnernneuinnstieneee 








Gerry Dallas was just starting upon his honeymoon when 
by chance he learned that his mother, who had died when 
he was a boy, had been a homicidal maniac. What was 
hetodo? I am not attempting to answer that conundrum, 
but what he did was to disappear with no waste of time 
and with scant explanations. In The Adventures of Gerry 
(Hurcuinson) Mrs. Conyers gives a vivid account of the 
fugitive’s experiences in an old [rish country-house. Ireland 
at the time was in the worst of her troubles, and, if you 
were ignorant of the Irish nature, some of the incidents here 
related might suggest one of those fictitious Balkan States 
so industriously manufactured by novelists. Nothing was 
so true in the Ireland of that time as the ineredible, and the 
picture that Mrs. Conyers draws with unfailing sympathy 
and humour is clearly taken from life. And I can promise 
anyone who is at present debarred from hunting by neces- 
sary restrictions that he may enjoy some excellent sport 
from the runs that are chronicled in these pages. I have 
one complaint to make. It is that, although I consider 
myself one of the worst guessers in the world, I was not 
given the ghost of a chance to bungle over the outcome of 
Gerry's flight. Mrs. Conyers really goes out of her way to 
let me into her confidence. 





Mr. Grorrrey Moss, in his Defeat (Constxsue), places 
the reviewer in a difficulty, for I cannot but regard it as 
unfortunate that he should have cast his collection of stories 
in a form which, quite apart from their technical qualities, 
provokes the reader to judge their merits solely by the 
criterion of their accuracy as transcripts of life in Germany 
of to-day. That is one of the disadvantages of treating in 
fiction a contemporary subject concerning which opinions 
are divided and feelings exacerbated. Here is a series of 
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the most miserable episodes which chiefly convey the im- 
pression that Mr. Moss intensely sympathises with the 
German people by reason of their sufferings following the 
War. Some people will ask, “‘ Who made the War?” and 
so on, a controversy into which a reviewer cannot enter. In 
a word, a dispassionate consideration of Defeat is nearly 
impossible. If it is not propaganda—hideous word—it 
might be, and that is fatal to art. I like best the story 
which gives its name to the book ; but even here the effect 
is made to depend upon whether in fact French officers 
have ever done what they are described by Mr. Moss as 
doing habitually. The victim of ‘that horrid affair, Graf 
Koekeritz, was at least a decent person. As for the other 
Germans delineated by Mr. Moss, the less that is said 
about them the better. Bee ze ee ee 
James Strang, the heroof The 
Day-Boy (Grant RicHarps), 
was the son of a foreman fitter, 
and was educated at the L.C.C. 
School for Boys, Stockham. 
From there he won a scholar- 
ship at Oxford, and eventu- 
ally he went as a master 
to Harleigh, a public school 
fully equipped with traditions 
and prejudices. Finally he re- 
turned to teach at Stockham. 
In a letter written to one of 
his old masters after he had 
made his final decision, Strang 
said, “Anyway, next term | 
go across the Great Divide— 
back to my own people again. 
I wonder if one day this idea 
of erossing the divide by going 
from Harleigh to Stockham 
will go? At present they ‘re 
poles apart. . It’s some- 
thing to work for ultimately, 
perhaps something to hope 
for.” Mr. Ronatp Gurner| 4 
gives a clear picture of Strang | 
at Stockham and at Harleigh, 
but Oxford has proved a stum- | 
bling-block to his hero, as it | 








has to many other novelists. | YP Pom Uitestnees 
« j ANY S (AP 


The impression given of him | 
as an undergraduate is misty 


‘ THAT?” 
and confused, and as a matter 











Little Girl. “Morner, WHY MAS ME GOT TO PUSU LIKI 


is unpleasant, if you like it. And apart from its first half- 
dozen numbers—pieces of sculduddery whose worst example 
has not even the excuse of aptness—the book is seldom 
without legitimate interest. The War from the point of 
view of the farmers has five pungent sketches to its credit : 
and there is an admirable account of a balloon ascent in 
“Tryon’s Ride.” Observation and memory are Mr. Gu.- 
BERT'S strong suits. He is not creative. Perhaps that is 
why the Creator’s omniscience does not exactly become him. 





Mr.‘Page was an organist and he had two daughters 
whom, with high-handed paternal cruelty, he christened 
Melody and Harmony. It is the latter who is the heroine 
of Miss Drana Patrick's new novel, All to Seek (Hutcuin- 
~~} son), and what she seeks is 
scarcely, as her creator seems 
to imagine, the “ merchandise 
that no man ever found” of 
Mr. Noyes’ poem, from which | 
the title is taken, but rather 
| every sort of material pleasure | 
and perquisite for herself. 
Melody’s busband, turning their 
car suddenly to avoid running 
| overan illegitimate child of his, 
| throws her out and kills her; 
| but after a very short interval, 
chiefly devoted to parties and 
dancing, our pretty Harmony 
has promised to marry him 
herself. Fate is good to her 
and parts them, and, after sev- 
eral narrow escapes of even 
worse alliances, she is happily 
married to the sanest and rich- 
'est man in the book. I have 
no objection to reading stories | 
about vain and heartless little 
adventuresses, but Miss Par- 
| RICK obviously expects me to 
admire this one. Here we part 
company. 


| J received a rather shrewd 
| blow when I discovered that 
Major Fenton, theexceptionally 
crafty villain of The Red Lodge 
(Minis ANd Boo), had been, if | 
Mr. Vicror Brinces is to be | 
believed, educated at the same 








of detail I do not believe that a scholar of no athletic or social 
prominence would be elected to his college wining and 
dining club in his second year. But, although Mr. Gurner 
trips when trying to describe Oxford, his steps are firm and 
steady when he is dealing with school-life. 





Cross Lights (PALMER) is the first volume I have encount- 
ered of that long series of dramas, poems, tales and letters 
which, when completed, is to form what Mr. Brrnarp 
GILBERT calls a “ God's-Eye View ” of a large tract of rural 
Lincolnshire. I am bound to admit that I came to its 
perusal a little sceptical as to the identity of Mr. Gitpert’s 
standpoint with that of the Almighty, and that I rose from 
four or five hours’ immersion in the annals of Fletton, Bly 
and Barkston with a strong sense of having spent a wet 
afternoon in an inn-parlour in company with last week’s 
local paper, last year’s County Directory and as much gi SSI p 
as I could drink in whenever the tap-room door was left 


ajar or the girl came in to put the coal_on. None of this 





schoolas Iwas. But, although [repudiate Major Fenton with | 
all my might, I have also to acknowledge that his craftiness 
and crimes contribute to the making of a most readable story. | 
By this time Mr. Bringes occupies a firmly established posi- 
tion as a sensational writer, and he deserves it. His novels 
are'not comprised of a series of hysterical incidents, but are | 
logically and carefully constructed. And for Scotland Yard he 
shows a respect that is rare enough in detective fiction. 


The Editor also desires to acknowledge the following 
books :—Kelly’s Post Office London Directory, 1924 (KELLY'S 
Direcrories, Lirp.), with a Supplement giving a list of the | 
new Parliament; Benham’s Book of Quotations (Wann, Lock | 
AnD Co.), a new and greatly enlarged edition of this well- 
known work of reference; Broadcasting from Within 
(Newnes), by C. A. Lewis (“Uncle Caractacus”), with 
foreword by Lord Gaixrorp, and The Woman's Year-Book, 
1923-4 (Women Pvuptisners; Lrp.), edited by Miss G. 
Evetyn Garrs, M.A. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue halo headdress is to be fashion- 
able for women this year. We can’t 
think why Mr. Wrxston CrurcHILL 
never thought of that one. 


The centenary of the Athenseum Club 


plimentary tickets will be sent to all the 
surviving original members. 


In a recent speech the Pram Mrn- 
ISTER remarked that Foreign Secretaries 
are human. It is said that upon read- 
ing this Lord Curzon made gurgling 
noises. * 

It is stated that a history of Messrs. 
Cox and Co,, the Army bankers, is to 
be written. We hope it will include 
that pathetic little dirge entitled “ The 
Subaltern’s Farewell to his Overdraft.” 


“ Tnfluenza in Camp,” says a head- 
line. But only the more healthy germs 
could possibly sleep under canvas in 
this weather. 


At a recent fashionable wedding 
bridesmaids were dispensed with. 
There is a tendency nowadays to break 
away from the old marriage customs, 
but so far no bride however smart has 
| departed from the pretty one of being 
attended by a bridegroom. 


Giving evidence last week an East 
London girl stated that her lover pro- 
mised her the earth when they became 
engaged. We fancy we know the name 
of the politician who first gave her 
| Jiancé the idea, 





According to Mr. Gzorcr Bernarp 
SHAw, vegetarians are the most fero- 
cious beings in human society. The 
way they glare before savagely pounc- 
ing upon a nut eutlet is said to remind 
one of the Wild West. 


One of the advantages of Mr. SHaw’s 
play, Back to Methuselah, is that theatre 
patrons can go to bed between the Acts. 


x * 


“TI confess to an increasing doubt 
whether the present European system 
can ever right itself,” says Mr. H. G. 
Weis. We hope this does not mean 
that the famous author has given up 
the idea of doing it himself. 


Lord LeVERHULME has confessed that 
he gets up at four-thirty every morning. 
Another terrible example of what suc- 
cess brings a man to. 


Miss I, A. R. Wyxir regards the pre- 
sent as a fine agetobealivein. There 
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is to be celebrated by a banquet. Com- | 
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Hairdresser, “‘ AXD WHAT FOR YOU, MY LITTLE MAN?” | 
Little Man. “Can I HAVE A DRY CHAMPAGNE, PLEASE?” 
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must be something in this assertion 
for we notice that even our pessimists 
seem to keep hanging on, 


Boxing, we read, is taught in a Ber- 
mondsey Sunday School. Many of 
our leading pugilists give the impres- 
sion of having learnt their boxing in a 
religious atmosphere. 

* % 


* 

A French doctor claims to have dis- 
covered a cure for snoring. He may 
thus be the means of eliminating one 
deplorable feature from Parliament- 
ary debate; it now remains to be seen 
if he can do anything about Mr. Krrer- 
WOOD. — 


A French aviator was recently shot 
in the foot by a revolver bullet whilst 
flying at a low altitude. It is thought 
that he inadvertently passed over a 
field in which a duel was in progress, 


With reference to the Porr Laurz- 
Ate’s trip to America it is stated in a 


personal paragraph that he wasformerly 





a country doctor and used to write 
poetry in his spare time. It seems 
rather a pity he didn’t keep up this 


hobby. 


Mr. G. Warp Price has explained 
in The Daily Mail that Gibraltar is ob- 
solete. It is accordingly anticipated 
that the Government will give instruc- 
tions for the Rock to be towed away 
and broken up for building purposes. 

* % 


A sailor has been swinging Indian 
clubs continuously for three days and 
three nights. We can only suppose that 
he had no idea it was so late, 


A correspondent writes to The Daily 
Express to say that some years ago 
therewas no full moon during the month 
of February. It is only fair to point 
out that the Labour Government was 
not in power then. 


_* 

Natives of the Philippine Islands 
think that the world is upside down, 
Dean Inax is sure of it. 
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THE LIBERAL DICTATOR. 


I wonper what the Wild Men thought 
Of Ramsay's modest bill of fare ; 

In vain for any hint they sought 
Of good hot stuff to raise your hair; 

You might, in point of spice and fat, 

Have had a menu much like that 

Done by a Tory Democrat! 


When there “ emerged” no scheme of 
red 
For bathing Capital in its gore, 
Little above their breath they said, 
But, like the parrot, thought the 
more; 
Murmuring low, “ A time will come 
When we will take, to make things hum, 
Our own sweet way. Fee-fi-fo-fum!" 


Meanwhile to Labour's virgin screed 
Baupwin applied the silken lash ; 
Excellent schemes—his own, indeed— 
But how would Ramsay raise the 

cash ? 
Iie doubted too if Russia's face, 
Where dirty tricks had left their trace, 
Was good enough for our embrace. 








Then up rose Asquirn, breathing doom, 
And crossed the floor to face his foe 
(For so he named the Party whom 
He put in power a month ago) ; 
“I am the Judge who seals your fate,” 
He told them baldly; “I dictate 
Your lease of life, your funeral’s date! 


“The things your so-called guardians do 
Are, by my final edict, banned ; 

Your WHEATLEY, ay, and all your crew, 
Lie in the hollow of my hand; 

Unless that man—take this from me— 

Shins down from yonder Poplar tree, 

I and my henchmen shoot!” says he. 


0.8. 








HELP! 


InsuLAR prejudice throughout this 
England of ours has been responsible 
for many a thoughtless libel against the 
foreigner. But of all the calumnies 
that have ever been uttered none is 
more cruel than that which charges 
the Italian railway-official with being 
unhelpful. Like ourselves, he is pro- 
bably only human. He may occasion- 
ally forget where he left the key of his 
booking-office or where he put the par- 
ticular brand of ticket you happen to 
fancy. He may have to work out his 
calculations with a bit of chalk on the 
nearest wall. He may even forget to 
give you your correct change. But of 
all railway-officials in Europe it is doubt- 
ful whether any come forward more 
willingly, more determinedly or in such 
» numbers to assist the foreigner to his 
train. 

_It was my good fortune, not long 
since, to experience some of this help- 











fulness in Milan station. And if any 
of the good Milanese who left their all 
to follow my fortunes on that occasion 
were unable to remain with me until I 
eventually succeeded in obtaining my 
ticket I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing them for what they tried to do, or 
wanted to try to do, or narrowly failed 
of completing. 

My original intention, on entering 
the station, had been to avoid anything 
in the nature of undue ostentation ; to 
discover the correct booking-office by 
stealth, and blush to find myself in the 
right train. 

But the warm-hearted staff wouldn't 
hear of it. No sooner had I set foot in 
the booking-hall than my two suit- 
vases, my handbag, my rug and my 
umbrella became the objective of a pow- 
erful baggage column. The organiza- 
tion was wonderful. There was no over- 
lapping to speak of, very little shouting 
and practically nothing in the nature of 
open riot. Not a drop of blood was 
spilt. And although at the end of ten 
seconds I began to experience some difti- 
culty in distinguishing between those 
who were helping me, those who were 
helping the men who were helping me 
and those who had helped or wanted to 
help or were waiting to help me, I am 
ready to admit that this little weakness 
in the organization might easily have 
been overcome in about ten minutes by 
the simple provision of auxiliary help- 
ers—men hues sole duty would consist 
in helping me to distinguish clearly 
between helpers engaged in helping 
legitimate helpers, and helpers who, in 
the din, might conceivably be tempted 
to help themselves. 

An interpreter took the first real step 
towards aiding me in my quest for a 
ticket, At the moment of my entrance 
he was busy leaning against the angle 
formed by another interpreter and a 
wall. But he jumped to his feet, fought 
his way to my side, ascertained where 
I wanted to go, placed me at the end 
of a long booking-queue, pocketed his 
tip, touched his cap and vanished—all 
in the twinkling of an eye. I have never 
seen a smarter piece 7 work, unless it 
was that of the friendly porter who 
immediately afterwards pulled me out 
of the queue again. Through the mixed 
medium of gesture and broken English, 
this man and his supporters explained 
to me that I was in the wrong queue 
altogether. Nor would they leave me 
until I had accompanied them to a dis- 
tant booking-office, which bore all the 
appearance of never having been opened 
since it was built. 

_ “Stop here,” they commanded, again 
in the language of gesture, “while we 
exert our influence with the authorities. 
Only thus can youever hope to secure the 





particular variety of ticket upon which 
you appear to have set your heart.” 

They returned five minutes later, 
driving a tame official before them, 

* What luck?” I inquired, advancing 
to meet them. 

With a fatherly smile the official 
brandished the very ticket which | 
had ordered! Gladly and promiscuously 
I tipped, paid my fave, received my 
ticket—-which bore a striking vesem- 
blance to a music-hall programme—and 
fell into step at the rear of the column 
that was helping me with my two 
suit-cases, my handbag, my rug and my 
umbrella. 

At the barrier a halt was called, 
word was passed back and T moved up 
to the head of the line 

* Your ticket,” shouted the inspector, 
or Italiatt idioms to that effect: and 
with a flourish of triumph L ; 
thing before his startled gaze. 

For a moment the man looked in- 
credulous. Then, snatching the docn- 
ment, he gazed at it for a while before 
raising his eyes to fix me reproachfulls 
As plainly as if he had spoken I read 
his thoughts. ‘“ Why didn’t you let me 
get this for you?” he said, with his 
shoulders, his eyebrows and his mou- 
stache. 

But his anger passed, The irresistible 
instinct of the Italian railway-official 
rose uppermost in his being, and he 
prepared to help me. My train was 
due out in about three minutes, a fact 
that might easily have been seized upon 
as an excuse for withholding any further 
assistance. But no; instead, produc- 
ing a pair of iron-rimmed spectacles, the 
inspector put them on, adjusted them, 
turned to paragraph three on page five 
of my ticket, and read the passage out, 
word for word, in the divine language 
of Dante. A lump rose in my throat; 
a mist came before my eyes. I wanted 
to shake the inspector by the hand. I 
felt that I ought to ask after his family. 
An almost overwhelming desire seized 
me to tell him that, if only the departure 
of my train could be delayed for an hour 
or so, nothing would please me more 
than to go through the whole ticket 
with him, chapter by chapter. My 
total ignorance of Italian, however, 
combined with the uproar occasioned by 
such of my following as had broken rank 
to elaborate on what the inspector had 
been reading, decided me to bow grace- 
fully, recover my ticket with a snatch, 
and shove my way on to the platform. 

From the window of my carriage I 
assisted at the vociferous demobiliza- 
tion of the baggage column. And as 
they straggled back in the direction of 
the booking-hall I watched my late 
helpers help one another to count thelira 
notes with which I had sprinkled them. 
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THE NEW BRASSIE. 


I saw you in the shop and found you fair, 
A club compact of everything most meet ; 
In all the ordered row that met me there 
Was none so sweet, so sweet. 


I handled you, and to the shopman spake: 
‘Sound, sound the clarion, friend, and fill the fife; 
This is an article by which we take 
To a new kind of life. 


‘* Here is that subtle force that all men seek 
(How vainly, shopman, most) ; that hidden strength 
Which makes a person strong where he was weak, 
And gives him line with length. 


‘This must be mine in all its gracious pride ; 

(Sing, shopman! ) life shall be a merry tale 

Henceforth ; what¢s more,” I definitely cried, 
‘*T pay you on the nail.” 


Yes, you were fair—a thing that all could praise, 
And I for one was well prepared to love ; 
At once to my old club of other days 
I coldly.gave the shove. — 


And out in all your peerless pride you came, 
And I have played with you not once nor twice, 
And daily have you bowed my head in shame; 
My hat, how you can slice! 


I know (God wot) that in your normal kind, 
Ev'n with the best, it is a racial trait; 
But, when it comes to them, we wait resigned ; 
The mood will pass, we say. 





| 
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But you—with you it’s chronic; not a stroke 
But searches out the wide and distant off 
It is no fleeting mood; it is no joke ; 
It surely is not golf. 


You nearly slew a man the other morn, 
A harmless distant man, to your disgrace 
Who looked on me with sour and bitter scorn 
Eiv'n as he rubbed the place 


[ laid you by, and sadly took again 
The friend I had discarded—tried and tri 
In days when I was happy—but in vain ; 
He's started slicing too. 


dven my calm respectable old spoon 
Old Slow-and-Sure, has grown erratic now 
With a fierce recklessness one might as soon 
Have looked for in a cow 


My comely friend, I can no more endure 
This poison ; if you carry the disease 
Unwitting, still I have to find a cure, 
If not for you, for these. 


You will now deal this ball a hearty biff 
Despatching it, I trust, both straight and fa 
[If you accomplish this achievement, 7/ 


You do, then there we are. 


But, if the mad ball hurtles off the m up 

To that wild rough of which you seem so fond, 
Why then, I swear it by my handicap, 
[ give you to the Pond. 


Dew-Dum 
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| Office, or, indeed, of any of the major 


| and quite a good knowledge of this 
| particular Post Office game, I waited 
| while the other customer argued about 
| the price of a registered envelope and 


| cided to be firm. 


| registered 
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THE RATTLE. 
My niece is blissfully ignorant of the 
business methods of the British Post 


worries of life, with the possible eXx- 
ceptions of the vagaries of parents and 
the vagaries of the climate. She will not 
read this number of Punch, and I shall 
tt tell her of the incident here re- 
corded. Experiences of this kind will 
come to her in good time. Meanwhile let 
her grow up in the faith that civilisation 
(including the Post Office) is, broadly 
speaking, based on commonsense. 

\t the moment my niece is little} 
more than a year old; her birthday was | 
last week. My wife having decided | 
that a rattle was the memento de 
rigueur of this attainment, and myself 
having provided what seemed to me an 
exorbitant sum for such a trifle, I took 
the thing to be posted. My wife, whose | 
faith in the Post Office is almost negli- | 
gible, insisted that the parcel should be 
registered. 

So, entering the Post Office, I made } 
the customary tour of inspection and | 
eventually located the yard or so of| 
counter which proclaimed ‘ Registered 
Letters.” 

** Registered, please,” I said politely, | 
handing the precious package over the | 
grill, | 


omn x j 
[he clerk held out a condescending | 


hand, took the parcel, turned it over} 
suspiciously once or twice and then | 
shook it. 

‘* Rattles,” she said. 

No, only one,” I corrected. i 

The young lady looked at me rather 
pityingly. 

“IT say it rattles,” she said, a little 
more kindly, 

‘It does, doesn’t it? I replied 
brightly. I was not to be outdone in 
amiability by a Post Office clerk. 

But I had made a psychological mis- 
The damsel was not aim- 
ing at a friendly exchange of views at 


ne 


»” 





ull, Tossing her shingled hair, she|tive. To be quite clear, a child's 
rapped out at me:— rattle.” 
‘* Can’t-take-it—yes ? ” “Oh!” exclaimed my young friend, 
The final word of the phrase was an| “J see. Why didn’t you tell me that 


interrogative, and was not addressed to 
me, but to the customer behind me. 
Having a fair share of good manners 


eventually departed. After that I de- 

‘I think that we misunderstand each 
other slightly,” I said. ‘What I require 
1s to have this package despatched by 





“And what I’ve said is that I can’t 
register a parcel that rattles.” 











The Wife. “1’ve JUST SHOWN HIM 1 
Her Mother, “Ou, Lavra, YOUR EXTRAVAGANCE WILL—— 
The Wife. ‘‘AND HE Satp, ‘ WHY DIDN’T YOU GET A BETTER ONE ?’” 
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“ But, my dear young lady,” I ex- 
postulated, ** the thing contains a rattle. 
I use the word as a conerete substan- 


before? All the same I can’t take it 
as itis. Couldn't you pack it so that it 
wouldn’t make a noise ?”’ 

I looked at the young lady with fresh 
interest. Here, 1 reflected, was one of 
the future mothers of the race. 

I regret to say that, for a moment, I 
became sarcastic. 

‘Of course,” I replied, ‘I could cut 
open the celluloid container, extract 
the peas and pack them in cotton-wool, 
or——”’ 

I perceived that my sarcasm was 
missing its mark. The parcel was 
coming back to me over the rail, pre- 














sumably in order that I might carry | 


out my suggestion, 


So I altered my 
tactics. 


‘¢1’m afraid,” I continued with all | 


the dignity 1 could command, “ that 
you do not grasp the subtleties of the 
situation. 


However, if, as I under- | 


stand the position, the PostMasTEr- | 


GENERAL is not prepared to accept a 
child’s rattle for transmission by reg- 
istered post, I must—er—send it the 
other way. Perhaps you'll tell me how 
much and give me the stamps?” 

Over the wire defences the rattle 
came back to me, and through the 
mesh a voice. 


‘Next counter, unregistered,” said the | 





voice. 





“ The whole of the Household Appointments 
will be sold in lots.”—Birmingham Paper. 
We are glad that the Prime Minister 
did not adopt this arrangement. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


XII1.—Love ; or, Toe Lumpar 
GANGLION.* 

I KNEW it would happen. 

One day last week the Man in the 
Moon stopped eating. The next day he 
told me he had stopped sleeping. That 
night he refused drink. Meanwhile he 
sat about in attitudes of profound melan- 
choly and paid no attention to the con- 
versation of others. Every now and 
then he rose from his chair and sighed 
heavily, or walked up and downstairs 
singing in a sad voice a very gay song. 
In the streets he was a perfect nuisance, 
either crawling along with his head on 
his chest and too deep in thought to 
apologise about collisions, or skipping 





like a lamb, striking the lamp-posts 


seen thousands more beautiful, hun- 
dreds more agreeable and dozens more 
intelligent. Yet in her presence my 
heart beats at a rate which my doctor 
advises me is abnormal and even dan- 
gerous. I find myself anxious that the 
whole world should share my good 
opinion of the young person; yet as soon 
as any man shows signs of doing so it 
is with difficulty that I restrain myself 
from killing him. My doctor can do 
nothing for ne. What 7s this disease?” 

“It is Love,” I replied, Amor In- 
tolerabilis.” 

* And what does one do for that ?” 

“Curiously enough,” I said, “I am 
at this moment reading a book which 
should be of use to you. It is called 


plane of subjective dynamic conscious- 
ness arises the corresponding first plane 
of objective consciousness, the objective 
unconscious, polarised in the cardiac 
plexus and the thoracic ganglion-——’” 


“Give me the book,” said he. 

* What ’s Phyllis Fair's address?” 

“91, Laburnum Villas, Chelsea. 
$.W.3.” 

“Right. I'll send her a copy.” And 
I did. 

Yesterday my friend took me to call. 
Phyllis was charming. And the book, 
at any rate, had taught them both that 
love is not a thing to be ashamed of, 
provided it is expressed in the right 
language. The Man in the Moon 





Psycho-Analysis and the Unconscious, 
and the chapter I am reading is called 


broached the subject before tea was 
over, ignoring my presence entirely. 





with his stick. And when 
he halted in Trafalgar 
Square and rapturously 
blew a kiss in the general 
direction of Netson I felt 
it was time to intervene. 
*“T don’t quite know 
what’s the matter with 
me,” he explained. “I am 
rapturously happy — I 
know that—but I don’t 
seem to be enjoying it.” 
‘You don’t,” I said; “I 
never saw any man get 
less fun out of a rapture.” 
** What is it?’ he went 
on. “I have never before 
felt so warm an affection 
for the human race; I feel 
that every man is friendly 
and good; I long for every- 
one to be as happy as | am, 
yet I am unable to pay any 

















“Iv’s ALL SWANK—’E’S ONLY WORE THAT SINCE THE 
"18 ACCIDENT.” 


“Miss Fair,” he said, “I 
can keep silence no longer. 
From the positive pole of 
my cardiac plexus flows 
out that effluence which 
we call selfless love. From 
the strong ganglion of my 
shoulders proceeds the neg- 
ative circuit,searching and 
exploring, bringing back 
pure objective apprehen- 
sion, not critical in the 
mental sense, and yet pas- 
sionally discriminative.” 

“ May I give you some 
more tea?” said Phyllis. 

“Thanks. This is the 
dual polarity. Within the 
individual the polarity is 
fourfold. In a relation be- 
tween two individuals the 


Pr iS ’ . . . 
uxce AP Ipolarity is already eight- 








attention to what they say. Life, the 
earth and every common sight have a 
new meaning for me; but I have not 
the remotest idea what it is. I overflow 
with generous impulses, and I feel like 
a bear with a sore head. Indeed I some- 
times wonder whether I am quite right 
in the head. Perhaps I have stayed in 
your planet too long. We have nothing 
like this in the Moon. What is it ? 

“Tt all dates,” he went on, without 
waiting for a reply, “from Friday week, 
when I happened to meet a young lady 
called Phyllis—Phyllis Fair—Phyllis 
— Phyllis— Phyllis,” he murmured— 
“Phyllis Fair.” 

“Go on,” I said; “I can remember 
that.” 

“ This, of course, may be nothing more 
than a coincidence. Indeed it must be, 
for I see very clearly that this young 
lady is in no way remarkable. I have 


® “Ganglion. Enlargement or knot on nerve 
from which nerve-fibres radiate : mass of grey 
matter in central nervous system forming a 
nerve-nucleus.”—Concise Orford Dictionary. 


‘The Lover and the Beloved.’ The fact 
is, the human race has been loving for 
some considerable time, but we are only 
now beginning to understand love, and 
it is very fortunate that you should have 
chosen to visit the Earth at this particu- 
lar moment, when Mr. D. H. LAwrEence 
and others of the moderns have made 
the whole matter plain. You read this 
chapter, my boy; forget all that old- 
fashioned nonsense about the heart and 
rapture and so forth, and go and have 
a good talk to Phyllis. Listen :— 


“*THE LOVER AND THE BELOVED. 

“*Consciousness develops on suc- 
cessive planes, On each plane there is 
the dual polarity, positive and negative, 
of the sympathetic and voluntary nerve 
centres. The first plane is established 
between the poles of the sympathetic 
solar plexus and the voluntary lumbar 
ganglion. This is the active first plane of 
the subjective unconscious, from which 
the whole of consciousness arises. 





«Immediately sueceeding the first 
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fold. lam polarised. You 
are polarised. The question is—are we 
polarised in the same plane? Ina 
word, will you marry me ?” 

“ The roots of vision are in the cardiac 
plexus,” replied the girl. ** [don’t know 
what to say.” 

“You are right,” said the Man in the 
Moon. “Of that reflected moon-love, 
derived from the head, that spurious 
form of love which predominates to-day, 
we will not speak, you and I. Love is 
a great objective flux, a streaming forth 
of the self in blissful departure, like sun- 
beams streaming. And I——" 

“You know, of course,” she said, “ that 
the lumbar ganglion negatively polar- 
ises the solar plexus in the primal 
psychic activity of a normal individual. 
Do you find that ?” she added search- 
ingly. 

“ Yes,” he answered,meeting her gaze. 

“ T sometimes sit in my window,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ when the moon is up and 
polarise my lumbar ganglion——" 





“IT too,” he broke in wildly. “ And 





from the thoracic ganglion also my Un- | 
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Captain of Schooner (indicating modern steamship). * Now, I suppose, Jim, ON A BOAT LIKE THAT 
BE A KIND OF REFEREE.” 


conscious goes forth in its quest of the 
beloved, Last night the young snow- 
drops were calling to me, and my whole 
psyche went out in a passionate flux of 
sympathetic love, subjective-abdominal 
and objective-devotional, both.” 

‘*You too?” she breathed. “ But 
there must be the twofold passional cir- 
cuit of separatist realisation, the lower, 
vital self-realisation, and the upper, in- 
tense realisation of the other, a reali- 
sation which includes a recognition of 
abysmal otherness. Can you give me 
that ? 3 

“There is nothing [ would not do for 
you,” he answered. 

“Perhaps, between lovers,’ she 
mused, ‘in the objective way of love, 
either the voluntary separative mode 
predominates, or the sympathetic mode 
of communion—one or the other. In 
the North we have worshipped the 
latter mode; but in the South it is dif- 
ferent—the objective sapient manner 
of love seems more natural. Which is 
yours?” 

“The former,” he replied, falling on 
hisknees. “‘O my dear, Springis waking 
in the woods; in tiny sheaths the daffo- 
dil prepares its glory, on every bough 
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the whitethroat practises the song of 











HARIVARL. 


THE SKIPPER WOULD ‘AVE TO 





Summer, and from the passional con- 


scious-centre of my breast goes forth 
my lonely unconscious, groping after 
your unconscious on the first upper 
plane, dynamic, functional, positive and 
negative. And shall not these two un- 
consciouses be one unconscious? Be 
mine!” 

‘‘ Alas!” she cried, “it cannot be ;” 
and she buried her face in her hands. 
‘Ah, how can I tell you?” she whim- 
pered, raising a face from which all the 
colour had fled, and most of the powder. 
‘‘T have lost my unconscious.” 

What!” cried the stricken lover. 
* Lost it!” 

“Last night,” she said, the moon 
had a golden ring, and for a happy hour 
or two my dynamic consciousness was 
subjective. Little thinking what I was 
doing, I linked up the two poles of the 
cardiac plexus and the thoracic ganglion 
and sent forth my unconscious on the 
second plane. Alas! the poles were 
both positive, and there was a short cir- 
cuit. My unconscious never came back. 
I have no unconscious,” she wailed, 
clinging to the Man in the Moon, whose 
face was now suffused with passion. 
“Just Heaven, give me back my un- 
conscious !”” 





| 

He flung her from him with a brutal | 

gesture. e 
‘** Unsexed ! 

left the building. 





he cried, and madly 


A. P. H. 








A NORTHERN ORPHEUS. 
WHEN Jamie took it in his heid 
He wasna meant for wark or study, 
An’ wandered fiddlin’ for his breid, 
An’ livin’ like a gangrel buddy, 
The unco guid in ferm an’ toon 
Wad shake their heids ower sie a | 
riddle— 
‘A dacent lad turned beggar loon! 
sut-—step inbye; let’s hear yer 
fiddle.” 

When Jamie, auld an’ wrunkled, dee'd, | 
Smoored in a snawdrift i’ the swire, 
An’ gaed, as folks had propheseed, 

Tae regions of eternal fire, 
The deil cam ben an’ whispered,“ James, 

Nae need tae roast there i’ the middle; | 
There's a caller bit ayont the flames | 

I keep for lads that plays the fiddle.” 








} 
| 
} 
| 
* As the time of the appointment drew nearer | 
she listened fearfully to every football in the 
corridor.”"—Daily Paper feuslleton. 
Poor girl! How she must have longed 
for the referee’s whistle. 
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ODE TO MR. MACDONALD—A FRACMENT. 


Tue lines printed below reached me without any name 
or address by which to identify the sender. Their meaning 
on the whole is clear, but their manner seems unwarrant- 
ably obscure. I take them to bea further proof of my con- 
tention that poets will soon be returning to the eighteenth 
century for their inspiration. If Concreve, they possibly 
argue, then why not Drypex? But is there going to be a 
Ministry of Arts? I have not heard about it. 


Thou who, undaunted in debate, 
Hast set up Vulcan in the seat of Jove, 
Which makes men pretty mauve, * 

Who see the hand of rapine reared against the State : 

Whether to-day thine arm propels along 
The golf-ball, or thou gatherest in a drove 
Thy followers, be a decent cove, 

Ramsay, and hear my song. 

From Beauty, Heavenly Beauty, grows 
Yon light that overspreads the sky 
Of Sculpture, Painting, and of Poetry ; 
Prosperity, without, were all my eye. 

We simply must have lots and lots of those. 








I therefore, taking up the lyre, 
Submit this thesis by express desire :— 
That more than Mr. Wexs’s elaborate schemes 
To oust the old, to start the new régimes, 
Alone, in fact, of all thy dreams 
To make thee dear to men of wit and parts 
Most rare, most admirable seems 
Thy Ministry of Arts. 
Too long the pining Muse hath mourned an age 
Of fickle Publick Patronage ; 
I am not speaking now about the Stage, 
Though even that 
Might benefit by being nat.+ 
But all the pencil’s crafts, and all 
The instruments harmoniously musical, 
And song-birds’ voices stifled by the weight 
Of ponderous dulness and Beotian hate, 
To these, Macponatp, when thou criest “ Ho! 
Things being so, 
We'll make a Minister, and one with a Portfolio,” 
Such wealth of gratitude shall soon outpour 
As not the Augustan Age nor Pericies had more. 


To know who first shall hold the scales 
In that nice Court of Fame 
Presumptuous Fancy asks, but quails, 
Nor Rumour breathes the name ; 
But Hope surrounds his path with prosperous gales 
And Joy from heaven looks down, 
While disconcerted Envy groans, 
“It might, of course, be Mr. Jones, 
Member for Silvertown.” 
Or Srpyey’s self at last, from Bluebooks torn, 
Leaving statistics in his desk forlorn, 
On that thrice happy, happy morn 
Might seize the oboe and the clavichord ; 
Or Mr. Suaw, with timbrel and with tabor, 
Fly the unfruitful Ministry of Labour ; 
Or, Baal and his ships abhorred, 
Ammon in Phoebus find superb reward. 
Or, if not these, why then some Labour Lord: 
Or Waeattey hear the harp’s insidious strain 
And shadowy Poplar weep for him in vain. 





* Sc. Blue. t Sc. Nationalised. 








This much is certain, that the Muse’s charms 
Shall overtilt the weight 
Of every Rank and Office in the State 
And lure them to her arms, 
So great the chance of being hymned in song 
Or painted gratis by some painter strong 
(For Cabinets are short, while Art is long) ; 
So big the hope in each quick mind, 
Through counterfeit of oil or bronze, 
New immortality to find 
As Ersrerss or as JOHNS. 


And last of all the Publick and the Press 
Thy saving virtues, Ramsay, shall confess, 
And, fearful of Philistia’s awful charge, 
Envelop thee with marge. | 
And vow for Beauty's sovran sake no tax can be too 
large . . 


Unhappily the fragment breaks off here. vor. 








' AIDS TO GARDENING. 

Tue gardening calendar which Clarissa hung up in the 
hall, ostensibly for my benefit, is a decorative and informa- 
tive publication, yet I always pass it by as quickly as 
possible. It reminds me too much of the sad case of poor 
Peterson. 

Like most of us, Peterson was happily contented with the 
artistic side of gardening—smelling a rose, picking a car- 
nation and so forth—until someone presented him with a 
gardening calendar. He then became possessed of a passion 
to grow some sea-kale; he felt, I think, that he would be 
living a fuller life if he grew his own sea-kale. According 
to the calendar it was necessary that he should sow the 
sea-kale either between 5.50 a.m. and 6.50 a.m., or between 
8.15 a.m. and 10.40 a.m. Try as he would, Peterson could 
not fit himself into that schedule. He would awake with 
unfailing regularity at 6.55 a.m., but he knew it was useless 
to leap out of bed and sow his sea-kale, as apparently, on 
the authority of the time-table, it would perish and its 
blood would be on his head. By 8.15 he would be sound 
asleep again and would awake with just enough time to 
snatch a hasty breakfast and catch the 9.14 to town. So 
he never succeeded in growing his own sea-kale; and he 
had just the same trouble with Dutch turnips and German 
greens. Asa result he lost interest in horticulture and took 
to playing golf and keeping a canary. 

They are heart-breaking things, these gardening guides. 
I once took one up, feeling the old Adam stir within me and 
yearning to a and to sow and to reap and to mow, ete. 
The book said, “ Bulbs coming on in the ground should 
be mulched lightly.” I rather fancied the idea of doing 
a little mulching; the word had a merry, old-English, 
rustic flavour, I put my head over the fence and asked the 
man next door if he had a mulcher. He said he had not; 
wouldn’t have that breed of dog as a gift. And from the 
way he talks about his aspidistra you would think that man 
was a gardener. 

I went to one of those shops where they have pretty 
patterns in the window done in split peas and haricot beans 
and packets of seeds and bags of flour and boxes of ants’ 
eggs on the counter. I said I wanted to mulch a bit; what 
did he recommend? He was a man of ideas and suggested 
a dictionary. So I looked up “mulching” in the dictionary 
and decided I did not want to do any; it seemed just an 
ordinary sordid occupation after all. Curious how often a 
dictionary destroys one’s pleasant illusions. 





} An oily substance. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 
PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MARMADUKE MANDRILL 

Basso BompirTante. 


‘‘A wonderful voice, Mr. Mandrill’s hoot 
de poitrine is the nearest approach to that of 
a gorilla that I have ever heard.’’ 

Sir Harry Jounston. 
Address : 
7, Mappin Terrace, Regent's Park. 





JOLYON BRAGG 
Hypnotic Vorce Propucrer 
Has a few vacancies for pupils at his 
Clinic. Address: 
Charcot Studios, Great Snoring, Norfolk. 





THE ALL-BRITISH TRIO 
WanGetracn. Krink. Gonaora. 


of the palmy days of Paganini, Liszt and 
Piatti."—Mr. Ernest Newmay. 
Concerts, Psychic Séances, Jumble 
Sales, etc. 
Apply for terms, vacant dates, ete., to: 
Blasco Gongora, The Prado, Denmark 
Hill. 





“ Unparalleled ensemble. They remind me 


OUR VILLAGE CHESS CLUB. 


Local Champion (after a long pause in the game). “Lawks, WILLUM, YE DOAN’T SAY AS OL’VE FLUMMOXED "EE ALREADY 
Opponent. “ Now Jest A MINUTE, Master Wicain. Er— Let's SEE Now—BE OF WHOITE OF BLACK?” 


| HECTOR GORM 

VEGETARIAN TENOR. 

| 

“My favourite vocalist.”—Mr. Eusrice Mrxs. 

| Mr. Gorm has sung before three 

| Royal Gourts, and was partially eaten 

|by cannibals when touring with Mr. 

| Bamberger in the Solomon Islands. 
Available for Harvest Homes, Fruit- 

arian Festivals and Belligerent Bean- 

feasts. 
J Address : 
| 197, Appletree Yard, Jermyn Street, W. 





LAURIE LUMLEY 
Tue Sevr-Tavcar Barrrone. 

“A living proof of the possibility of the 
‘ clean cut’ from all conventions and tradi- 
tions. Mr. Lumley sings as no one ever sang 
before.”—Mr. Epwry Evans. 
Exclusively “'Twencent ” non-Teutonic 
repertory: Brax, Bunecovitch, Din- 
widdie, Dundoodle, Gagalitzky, Offalo- 
vitch, Pattigosky, Spermo-Caccialotti 
and Stercobiljinsky. 


Address : 
Larynx Lodge, World’s End Passage, 





N.W. 21, 
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EnGuann’s Greatest Sup-Conscious 
SoPRANO. 
“Supreme sophistication combined with 
unbridled primitive instinct.”—The Times. 
“T have no hesitation in saying that no ont 
knows more about the Medulla oblongata or 
the Pineal Gland than Miss Squinchler. 
Mr. Crrm Scors. 
Opera, Concert-work, Occultist Oratorio. | 
| 
Address ! 
Vortex Villa, Warblesdown 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“Those who have climbed to the top are too 
often content to remain where they are. 

Daily Paper. 

From Smith Minor’s 
paper :— 

“The streets of Venice are noiseless, for 
they are canals ; boats called gorgonzolas take 
the place of cabs.” 


geography- 


“The senior steward presented the Rev. 
E, —— with a wallet of notes on behalf of the 
Church and circuit. Numerous other presents 
have been given to Mr. and Mrs. -— They 
will be missed."—Feligious Weekly. 
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We advise a burglary insurance. 
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NEW SHAPES FOR THE HUMAN BODY. | 











« Dip you notice,” said the little man| Se \J 
in the corner of the carriage, * that | thay! yi 
Professor Burstall says, if he could de-| : hi ; 
sign the man of the future, he’d make | Ry 
him spherical ? ”’ ay 

Besides myself there was only the ANY 

| morose individualintheoppositecorner,} > i x 

| and he apparently didn’t want to be Nae 

| sociable, so I said “ Yes.” Hf ah 

| Spherical!’ went on the little man. gue ta 

«Can you picture it? The Professor) 3° jy 
reckons that a globular man would be} 3 if 

| easier to clothe; but that’s nonsense.| | Ke 

| I’ma tailor myself,and we should never $3 > 

| be able to get a collar to sit nicely. The Z 


average tailor’s nightmares are of fat 
men whose backs start right out from 
under theirears. And look how a man 
with even a slight tendency to con- Z 
vexity has trouble with his braces, to| | 
| prevent their riding off.” 
| I nodded. The little man went on: 
‘When you come to think of it, our 
anatomy is still modelled on the re- 
| quirements of the cave-man, and it is 
| consequently ill-adapted to modern con- 
ditions. He needed his claws and 
toe-nails to climb trees after the plesio- 
| saurus, but all they do for us is to 
wear holes in our socks and gloves. 
| Then who wants knees in these days of 
lifts ? They orly make trousers baggy.” 
| That’s of course from a professional 
point of view,” I said. ‘ But supposing 
you could re-design man according to 
| the general needs of the near future 
what improvements would you make?” 
"IT don’t quite know,” saidtheimagin- 
ative little tailor. ‘ Perhaps a couple 
of extra ears for wireless reception, and 
a third hand, so that he could strap- 
hang and read at the sametime. And| ° : 
more easily detachable teeth. I’ve} ‘SS 
just left my dentist. 
“But why have teeth at all, when} 
half the food we eat is already masti- | 
cated forus? Our digestive apparatus | Husband. “Yes—notrex |” 
was intended to deal with the raw food | == = 








Wife. “I FEEL 80 SPRINGLIKE. 
SINGING—LOVELY ! 








that old man Pliocene brought home| cross the road in echelon. And think 
for his supper, and, owing to the fact| of the doormats he’d wear out, wiping 


| that we don’t use half of it, we suffer | all his feet to oblige his wife. 


| added to the morose man. 


from all sorts of ills, from diabetes to| ‘I admit that six legs would be 
bad temper. If we could concentrate | handy at times, for example, to a foot- 
all the alimentary processes into one| baller. He'd be able to kick the ball 
organ, look at the extra space there'd | occasionally, as well as run all over the 
be in us for the necessary glands of the| field as he does now. And they would 
future. What do you think, Sir?” he | be useful when indulging in some of the 
latest dances. You could stand on two 
Me?” said he. “All I’d do would} feet and use the others to do the steps 
be to give the new man six legs instead| with. But with the increased risk of 
of two.” breaking a leg there would be an end of 
_ “But why?” said the argumentative | newspaper insurance. Now if you had 
little tailor as the train slowed down. | said a pair of wings——” 
“Imagine the noise he’d make going| ‘ No,” said the miserable man, gath- 
upstairs to bed. He'd sound like alering up his bag and papers as the 
platoon of infantry. How would he|train stopped. ‘Why should he fly? 
keep himself in step? He’d have to 











Man is an insect. Let him walk. lt’s 
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THE SWEERT LITTLE CROCUSES JUST SHOWING—BIRDS 
Do YOU FEEL SPRINGLIKE, CHARLES?” 


good for his health and lets him see the 
scenery.” 
As he got out the ticket-inspector 








touched his cap. I asked that function- | 


ary who the morose man was. 


j 
} 


| 


‘Sir Jobn Wilks, the boot manufac- 


turer,” be said. 


It all depends on the point of view. | 
Lord RorHeRMERE nodoubt would want | 
to give the future man more heads so 


tbat he could have more hats to take off. 








More About Wigan. 


A local resident sends us the follow- | 


ing geographical note :— 

“The River Douglas, which rises in the hiils 
to the North of Wigan, flows South until it 
reaches Wigan, when it immediately goes West,” 
The italics are his. 
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INTIMATE AFTERNOONS. 
11].—Tue Rrvats. 


George and Maurice have met in The 
Shades. 

George (draining his glass). Thank 
you, Maurice; I needed that one badly. 
"Maurice, Strenuous afternoon ? 

G. Rather. Been shopping with 
Virginia. 

M. Lucky man. 

G. Began at ten o'clock this morning. 
Lunch at the Stores—sort of lunch they 
provide for women customers. On again 
this afternoon. Then Virginia suggested 





fairly by vou all, especially you. You 
were very fond of Virginia, and she 
certainly had a soft corner for you. 
You practically gave her up, old boy. | 
was an interloper—a confounded inter- 
loper. In plain terms I stole Virginia 
from my best friend. 

M. (hurriedly). Not at all. You are 

exaggerating. Virginia and I were just 
good friends. It was never more than 
that. 
G. Tt was said at the time that you] 
were practically engaged to Virginia. | 
I thought so myself till you solemnly 
assured me you weren't. 





G. (inexorably), Yes, but did it ? 

M. George, I am beginning to wonder | 
whether you really deserve your good 
fortune. ’ 

G. And I’m beginning to feel quite 
sure that I don’t in the least deserve 
Virginia. I’m _ not worthy of her, 
Maurice. You ought not to have given 
her up. Don’t you ever feel any regret 
on the subject ? Gh 

M. lL try not to think about it. 
I do 

G. (eagerly). Yes: 





When 


) 





tea. I hastily swallowed the 
nauseous draught and at last 
escaped into this friendly bar. 

[ Pause. 

M. Doing anything to-night? 

G. Virginia.says I’m taking 
her to a play—one of those 
Scandinavian things. 

M. Pity. We're making up 
rather a jolly party for Giggles. 
Thought perhaps you'd like to 
join Us. 

G. (wistfully). 
impossible. 

M. Perhaps we could go to- 
morrow night ? 

G. Can't be done. Virginia 
wants to hear this new fiddler 
from Belgrade. 

M. Then what about a week- 
end? I have some fellows 
coming down to Walton Heath 
for some golf. 

G. I should love it, but Vir- 
ginia has specially asked me to 
stand by. She’s interested in 
some Sunday show at one of 
the play societies. 


a 


I’m afraid it’s 


M. She keeps you pretty | 
busy. 
G. As you see. 


M. It must be tremendously 
gratifying to find yourself so 
indispensable to a girl like 
Virginia. You're a proud and 
happy man, 

















Frantic Houscholder. 
‘Hovusenotp Hints’ yor 
rHe Ports.’ ” 

















“ErHen! Erne! Quick. T1 


VE GIVEN ME; THIS IS 


‘GEMS FROM 


M. (quardedly). Well, naturally Vir- 
ginia leaves a gap. 
oe G. She would. Virginia is a 


wholetime job. 

M. I quite realise, of course, 
that I’ve lost the most beautiful 
and the most brilliant girl in 
London. Naturally, there are 
moments when [ wonder how 
L could have brought myself 
to do it. ; 

G. (seizing his opportunity). 
[twas quixotic of you, Maurice. 
It makes me feel After 
all, she has much: more in com- 
mon with you than with me. 

M. Nonsense. In any case 
it’s too late now to raise that 
question, 

G. Isit really too late? She 
often mentions you, Maurice. 

M. That means than | 
nothing, I’m afraid. Virginia | 
makes a point of mentioning | 
one’s predecessors. She did it 
in my time. 

G. But she mentioned you 
in a special sort of way, L’m 
sure in my own mind that it’s 
you she really likes. She only 
took me out of pique 

M. Fiddlesticks 

G. Why don’t vou take het 
to this Sunday show and let me 
go to Walton Heath? I could 
easily make some excuse 

M. I consider that’s a very 


mean, 


less 
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G. Quite. 

M. Wonderful girl, Virginia. 

G. Yes. 

M. Prettiest woman in London— 
dashed clever with it too. (Slapping 
George on the back) George, you're a 
fortunate fellow. : 

G. Yes, Maurice. 
wonder— 

M. Wonder ? 

G. Yes. I mean, do I really deserve 
it ? 

M. Come, come, George. You thor- 
oughly deserve Virginia. You cut us 
all out completely—carried her off under 
our very noses. 

G. Do you know, Maurice, I’m be- 
ginning to doubt whether I acted quite 


But I sometimes 








M. Virginia and I were never in any 
sense engaged, I was terribly devoted, 
of course, but when she took such a 
violent fancy to you I naturally felt it 
only right to withdraw. 

G. (looking at him keenly). Did you | 
ever go to classical concerts with her, 
Maurice ? 

M. I did. 

G. And did you take her to picture 
shows and Scandinavian plays and 
fiddlers from Belgrade ? 

M. (testily). I’ve already told you 
that I was devoted to her. 

G. And did it amuse you, Maurice ? 

M. That, George, is a leading ques- 
tion. I did these things for Virginia. 





That should suffice. 


heartless suggestion. In order 
to satisfy an unfounded and trivial euri- 
osity you ‘re prepared to inflict consider- 
able pain on your best friend. 

(. Do you mean to say that if would 
give you pain to take Virginia to the 
theatre on Sunday ? 

M. Of course it would give me pain. 
Are you completely devoid of the finer 
feelings? Think of the old associations 
it would call up, the hopes that were 
never destined to be fulfilled. Besides, 
I promised quite definitely to go bo 
Walton Heath. 

G. You disappoint me, Maurice. ] 
offer you Virginia and you talk to me 
of Walton Heath. I’m perfectly will- 
ing to go to Walton Heath in your 














place. (Karnestly) Go with Virginia 


—— 
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Hunting Man (having rashly mounted a friend). “Bur, MY DEAR FELLOW, A BETTER-MANNERED HORSE NEVER LOOKED BHROUGH 


A BRIDLE.” 


Humbled Novice. “Quite MY FAULT, OLD MAN. 








on Sunday. This may be the turning- 
point in our lives. You may find that 
she’s willing to forget me. It would 
be a serious blow, but I’d bear it cheer- 
fully for her sake and for yours. 

M. Thank you, George, but when I 
gave Virginia up to you I swore that 
[ would never go back on my decision. 
If Virginia really needed me it would be 
different, but I’m sure that she never 
actually cared, and that at this moment 
there are quite a number of young men 


| who are far more to her than I am. 





G. (quickly). I never thought of that. 

M. Never thought of what ? 

Gr. (eagerly). Do you mean that per- 
haps there might be someone else ? 

M. Now, George, keep a rein upon 
your jealous temper. 





M. Who would not? The 
beautiful girl in London. 

G. So extraor linarily brilliant. 

M. And such fascinating ways. The 
fellow could not help himself if she 
really made up her mind. 

G. Maurice, I’ve been feeling for 
some time that Virginia’s been rather 
cooltome. I’ve noticed a subtle change 
in her manner. Her thoughts seem 
frequently to be elsewhere. I imagined 
at first it was you. I thought she was 
pining after her old love. Iwas wrong, 
Maurice. It must be young Somerville. 

M. I shouldn't be at all surprised. 
(Looking intently at his friend) He 
would suit her admirably. 

G. The happiness of Virginia must 
come before everything else. I feel it 





most 


G. My dear Maurice, I’m like you in| my duty to give way to the better man. 


one respect. I'd give up Virginia cheer- 
fully if I could be sure that she cared 
for somebody more deserving. Who is 
my rival ? 

M. Well, I saw her in Bunters the 
other day with young Somerville. 

G. Young Somerville! Excellent. 
Most suitable in every way. 

M. Virginia was looking at him in 
the way we know. She likes him, 
George ; and of course he simply adores 
Virginia. 

G. Of course. 


(Anziously) You really think she likes 
young Somerville sufficiently ? 

M. Virginia easily takes to people. We 
might approach Somerville tactfully— 
encourage him. 

G. He shall go 
Sunday. 

M. And Virginia will do the rest. 

G. (musing). I might have a sudden 
chill, perhaps. 

M. Virginia might want to nurse 
you. 


with Virginia on 








G. Not if Somerville turns up with 


NEVER DID A WORSE RIDER TALK THROUGH HIS HAT.” 





We must put in a little 
staff work, 
means. 

G. Exactly. 
pulous where Virginia’s happiness is at 
stake. 

M. George, I feel that Somerville 
was born to marry Virginia. He has 
a beautiful nature. He likes classical 
music. She will mould him, George. 
They are going to be very happy to- 
gether. Virginia will cling to him. 

G. Lucky fellow. Virginia clings 
divinely. 





M. After all, the end justifies the | 


T can be quite unseru- | 


We shall miss her, Maurice, | 


but we must try to keep up our spirits. | 


Perhaps some evening next week— 
Giggles, I think you were saying. 

M. Allright. I'll buy another ticket 
in case. 








Another Impending Apology. 


‘Tn the Ladies’ events at the Temperance 

Union sports gathering yesterday Miss —— 

was the most consistent winer of the day.” 
New Zealand Paper. 





“Sir, 


On arriving at my home last night 
found my Airedale had a family of twelve. 
Surely this wants beating.” 
Letter in “ Daily Express.” 
We don’t see why it should. What has 
this innocent family done to merit cas- 





tigation ? 
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Small Girl (with an inquiring mind—to 
Daddy. “1 vARE SAY HE WILL.” 

Small Girl. “IF WE MARRIES, WILL HE LEAVE HOME I 
Daddy. “OF course HE WILL.” 

Small Girl. “Dappy, ARE YOU MARKIED?”~ 

Daddy. “ Yes, yes—or course I am.” 


KI 


Small Girl. “Wert. THEN, Dappy, WHY DON’T you LEAVE HOME?” 




















father recovering from *flu). “Dappy, WHEN GEORGE 1S GROWN UP. WILL HE MARK) 


SISsIE DID WHEN SHE MARRIED?” 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 


X.—BuckincHam Panace. 
Tuey ‘re changing guard at Buckingham Palace— 
Christopher Robin went down with Alice. 
Alice is marrying one of the guard 
** A soldier’s life is terrible hard,” 
Says Alice. 
They ‘re changmg guard at Buckingham Palace— 
Christopher Robin went down with Alice. 
We saw a guard in a sentry-box 
“One of the sergeants looks after their socks,” 
Says Alice. 
They ‘re changing guard at Buckingham Palace 
Christopher Robin went down with Alice. 
We looked for the Kina, but he never came . 
* Well, God take care of him all the same,” 
Says Alice. 
They ‘re changing guard at Buckingham Palace 
Christopher Robin went down with Alice. 
They 've great big parties inside the grounds 
“I wouldn’t be King for a hundred pounds,” 
Says Alice. 
They ‘re changing guard at Buckingham Palace 
Christopher Robin went down with Alice. 
A face looked out, but it wasn’t the Kine’s . . . 
‘“‘He’s much too busy a-signing things,” 
Says Alice. 





| 
| 
| 
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They ‘re changing guard at Buckingham Palace 
Chnistopher Robin went down with Alice. 
Do you think the Kine knows all about me ? 
** Sure to, dear, but it ’s time for tea,” 
Says Alice. 
X1.—Art THE Zoo. 

THERE are lions and roaring tigers, and enormous camels 
and things, 

There are biffalo-buffalo-bisons, and a great big bear with 
wings ; 

There ’s a sort of a tiny potamus, and a tiny nocerous too— 

But I gave buns to the elephant when I went down to the 
Zoo! 

There are badgers and bidgers and bodgers, and a Super-rin- 
tendent's House, 

There are masses of goats, and a Polar, and different kinds 
of mouse, 

And I think there’s a sort of a something which is called 
a wallaboo— 

But J gave buns to the elephant when 7 went down to the 


Zoo ! 


If you try to talk to the bison he never quite understands ; 
You can't shake hands with a mingo, he doesn’t like shaking 
hands ; f 
And lions and roaring tigers hate saying, ‘‘ How do you do? 
But J give buns to the elephant when J go down to the 
Zoo! A. A. M. 
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RAMSAY THE UNRUDDY. 
Sir Despard Murgatroyd—Mr, MacDonaxp. Mad Margaret—Socrarism. 


D.M.“I ONCE WAS A VERY ABANDONED PERSON 
M. M. “MAKING THE MOST OF EVIL CHANCES.” 
D. M. “NOBODY COULD CONCEIVE A WORSE 'UN....”  {Dancee. | 
M. M. “THAT IS ONE OF OUR BLAMELESS DANCES.”’—Ruddigore, Act IT. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tuesday, February 12th —The arrival 
of a Labour Government has intensified 
the difficulty of the seating problem in 
the House of Commons. It was always 
a case of getting a quart into a pint- 


pot, but in former days a portion of the | STER a little surprised it by saying that 
| quart (and not always the frothiest por- | negotiations with France and Belgium 


| tion)wascontent toremainoutside. Now | had been going on “ever since my Gov- 


it all insists on trying to get in. The 
result this morning was an ‘ugly rush” 





THE 


PAISLEY 
DESIG 
WHO WANT 


HUMP 


PORTABLE, 
SPECIALLY) NED FOR 


MINISTERS 


LIBERAL EX- 
SOMETHING TO 


among the early arrivals, in which Mr. 


Sexton was bowled over and 


| WINTRINGHAM lost her hat, but not, | 


am glad to say, her head. 


Why should 
not the 


Commons take a hint from 


other purveyors of popular entertain- | 


ment, and have “ two Houses a night ” ? 
For the second “House” the Front 


Benches might be manned by under- | 


| studies, thus giving some sixty o1 


seventy budding statesmen a chance of 
displaying their fitness for office. 

Mr. MacDonaup and Mr. Batpwrs 
have changed places; Mr. AsquirH has 


been relegated for the first time since | 


1892 to a seat below the Gangway, 


where he will have no box to thump | 


unless he adopts our artist's suggestion ; 
and Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who for more 


than forty years has been ‘agin’ the | 


Government,” has crossed to the Minis 
terial side and turned his other cheek 
to the SPEAKER. 

There are no other revolutionary 
changes to record. Although this is a 
Labour Government and laborare est 

ve, the Chaplain read prayers as 
usual. No sinister significance, I may 


| add, attaches to the fact that the Pram 





Mintster carried his papers in a red des- 
patech-box. Mr. Baupwry did the same. 
From the ordeal of Question-time the 


new Ministers emerged for the most part 
very well. Some of them have adopted 
the old formulas, “‘ The answer is in the 
negative,’ “I shall require notice of 
that,” and so forth ; but Mr. WHEATLEY 
pleased the House by rapping out, “ The 
answer is ‘ Yes,’ ” and the Prive Mry- 





| get rid of the tendency to over-emphasis 


ernment took office,” though he after- 
wards admitted,in reply to Mr. McNett, 
that they had been going on before. 
Mr. MacDonaxp, as he grows accus- 
tomed to his new dignity, will doubtless 
which still impairs one’s enjoyment of | 
his speeches. With such a big canvas 
to cover—foreign affairs, housing;unem- 
ployment, ete.—the details were neces- 
sarily a little vague. He admitted that 





Mrs. | 


| his programme was largely based upon 
| that of the late Government as set forth | 
‘in the King’s Speech, but insisted that | 














| everything depended upon the spirit in 


which the work was approached. His | 
|most important announcements were | 
ithat the Government had no intention | 
of going out if defeated in a snap-} 
| division or upon a minor question ; that | 
they hoped to provide working-class | 
j dwellings which could be built for five 
| hundred pounds and let for nine shil- 
lings a week, and that they would set 
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SIX—ANY- 
MY SHEEP.” 


Little Bo-Peep. “Two, Frocr, 
iow I] HAVEN'T LOST ANY OF 
LORD MUIR MACKENZIE 
Lanour Wir tx THe Hovsr or Lorps), 


up a strong Committee to investigate 
the possibilities of reducing the Na- 
tional Debt. 

The poet who expressed his desire 
for a sojourn in the desert “ with one 








bright spirit for my Minister” should 


| humoured chaff of its occupants. 


have been on the Government Front 
Bench in the House of Lords this 
afternoon. It was a desert indeed, 
untenanted at first even by one bright 
spirit. But presently Lords Parmoor, 
CuetMsrorp and Mtcrr MAcKENzIe 
arrived; and a little later their forces 
were doubled by the addition of Lords 
Ourvier, THomson and Arnonp, new 
creations. 

Lord Haupane outlined the policy of 
the Labour Government in a speech so 





LORD BALFOUR 
BIRKENHEAD'S 


ENDURBES LORD 
HUMOUR. 


sweetly reasonable that Lord Curzon 
compared it to a well-known brand of 
soothing-syrup. The House was, I 
think, relieved to hear from the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR that the Government in- 
tended to keep up the national defences 
in order the better to negotiate for gen- 


|eral disarmament, and that he himself 


would give up some of his judicial work 
in order to preside over the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. The “attenuated” 
condition of the Government benches 
inspired Lord Curzon to some good- 
Lord 
Murr Mackenziz as Whip would, be 
suggested, have an easy task in shep- 
herding his little flock into the Lobby. 
Barring the unconditional recognition 
of the Soviet Government, “a very 
great mistake,” and the Poplar sur- 
render, “‘a direct encouragement to 
profligate expenditure,” he approved 
the Government's policy as presented, 
and he declared, in the words of the Iron 
Duke, that “the King’s Government 
must be earried on,” and that it was 
the duty of the Peers to give Ministers 
what aid they could. 

Viscount Grey, from his place below 
the Gangway on the Government side, 
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spoke to much the same effect. Lord 
BirKENHEAD was very facetious at the 
expense of Lord Parmoor and Lord 
Cuetmsrorp: Lord Batrour sat with 
his head in his hands, the better toendure 
his japes. Lord Curimsrorp met the 
bowling with a straight bat, and gave 
a plain account of the circumstances in 
which he had taken office. He had come 
in, as one detached from politics, to help 
in carrying out‘‘adisclosed programme,” 
but would at once resign if at any mo- 
ment he found himself in disagreement 
with his colleagues. 

Wednesday, February 13th.— Lord 
BimKENHEAD was not present to hear 
Lord Parmoor’s reply to the sarcasms 
levelled at him the day before. Lord 
Curzon seemed to think that the Lorp 
Preswwent should have waited for the 
arrival of his critic; another noble lord 
retorted that the critic should have 
been there. Anyway it did not much 
matter, for on the subject of his personal 
relations to the Ministry of which he is 
a member Lord Parmoor practically 
said ditto to Lord CurLMsrorp. 

Mr. Batpwry, evidently thinking that 
the time has not yet come for the 
official Opposition to open its heavy 
guns upon the Government, contented 
himself for the most part with friendly 
raillery. The whole House enjoyed his 
sallies at the expense of “the Blessed 
Damozels ” on the Treasury Bench, still 
wondering how they got there; and his 
innocent inquiry as to whether the Priwe 
Mrxister, who had taken credit for the 
recent rise in the price of stocks, was 
also to be accounted responsible for the 
rise in the price of food. 

It was Mr. Asgurra who furnished 
the surprise of the sitting. Crossing 
over to the Opposition Front Bench, 
he took his stand at the Box he loves 
so well—one of its advantages, as he 
observed, being that “ you can see your 
opponents.” The phrase must have 
sounded a little ominous to the Minis- 
ters he had so lately put into. office. 
Their fears were quickly justified when, 
after putting some rather searching 
questions regarding other points in 
their programme, he came down in his 
old sledge-hammer style upon the Pop- 
lar surrender. By condoning the illeg- 
alities of the Guardians the Mrxisrer 
or Heatru had set a very bad prece- 
dent, of which other poverty-stricken 
municipalities would be sure to take 
advantage, and we should have Pop- 
lars all over the country. Mr. Asquirx 
concluded by demanding a day for dis- 
cussion. 

This Mr. Ciyxrs promptly conceded. 
Later on the Labour Party cheered 
Lady Astor's tribute to “the wonderful 
speech of the Prime Minister on social 
reform,” but did not show the same 





enthusiasm for herdefence of Capitalism, 
which she described as “in itself a most 
uninteresting thing, but a most neces- 
sary thing.” 





ADMIRAL AMERY NAILS HIS COLOURS 
TO THE MAST, 


On Monday the Tory Party (Mr.Amery, 
ex-First Lord, excepted) agreed to put 
Protection on the shelf; to-night Mr. 
Warpiaw Ming, having been success- 
ful in the ballot, fetched it down again, 
and called attention to “ the necessity 





“WHY SHOULD PoPLAR ALONE BE PUT IN 
A PILLORY ?” 


MR. LANSBURY, 


for regulating imports and the protec- 
tion of home industries.” _His motion, 
of course, went down heavily before 
Liberalism and Labour combined. 





But after Mr. Asqurtn’s speech how 


long will the combination last? That 
is what everyone was asking. 
Thursday, February 14th.—On Val- 
entine’s Day it was appropriate that 
Lord CaAarnwoop should want to know 
whether the Prime MrnisTer’s “some- 
what serious entanglement” with the | 
Socialist International at Hamburg was | 
a formal betrothal or a temporary flirta- 
tion. In foreign affairs would he be 
guided by the Covenant of the League | 
of Nations—a body composed of organ- 
ised Governments—or by the rules of a 
society many of whose members were | 
violently opposed to organised govern- | 
ment? Why, only a few years ago, a | 
leading official of the International had 
assassinated a Prime Minister, an act 
which Lord Parmoor, he was confident, 
would regard as “a breach of good | 
taste.” 
Lord Parmoor refrained from ex- | 
pressing an opinion on this delicate | 
point, and perhaps wisely, as he seemed | 
to think there was little difference | 
between the International and the | 
World Alliance for Promoting Inter- | 
national Friendliness between the | 
Churches (to which he himself belongs). | 
There was a keenly-contested conflict 
between the Lorp CHanceLLor and 
Lord Parmoor as to whether Lord 
Bansury should or should not put a 
question that he had on te Paper. 
Lord Bansury eventually agreed to 
postpone it. But the incident has 
probably strengthened his regret at | 
leaving his happy home at the other end 
of the corridor to come to a place where 
it is impossible to master the rules of 
procedure, because there aren't any. 
Possibly Mr, AustEN CHAMBERLAIN 
considered that his leader's criticism of 
the Ministry yesterday was too gentle. 
At any rate he put much more “ pep” 
into his own remarks, whether they 
were directed against the Government 
or the Liberals who put them in 
office. He plainly resented Mr. As- 
quitH’s invasion of the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench. ‘He sits on one side, 
speaks on the other, and votes alter- 
nately on this side and that—the fine 
art of wangling!” 








A propos of some sartorial criticism of 
the new Ministers :— 

“ 4 correct crease is not always the mark of 
® correct mind, and many an honest heart 
may beat bencath a baggy pair of trousers.” 

North-Country Paper. 
Only, however, when they are cut very 
high. 





The Editor begs to acknowledge with 
respectful gratitude a valentine of early | 
Spring flowers sent to him from the 
Fairy Queen, through oneof HerCharm- 





ing Majesty’s agents (anonymous). 
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Friend (to victim of scrap). “You ape 
Friend. “Biuwst tF ONE SIDE 0’ YER PACE 








LOOKIN’ WELL, Bow.” Bill (defiantly). 





“Yes, 1’m ry nupR ’EALTH, I am.” 


AIN'T IN RUDER 'EALTH THAN THE OTHER!” 








AT THE PLAY. 
“Tae Way or THE WoriLp” 
(Lyric, HaAMMeRsMITH). 

ly Mr. ConGreve were offering Thi 
Way of the World to the town for the 
first time one would feel bound to point 
| out that his plot had a most unplausible 
complexity which at times was apt to 
hamper the appreciation of his wit and 
most felicitous phrasing. Even a re- 
reading of the text on the very day of 
| the performance did not remove all the 
| obscurities ; but it did at least-—to take 
an instance—make one realise who the 
two ladies were in the opening dialogue 
of the Seeond Act, where the discovery 
to the audience was too long delayed 
to be explained as a dramatic device 
for arresting attention ; and it certainly 
helped one to form some idea of the 
history and functions of the mysterious 
black box which works to the confusion 
of the unscrupulous Fainall and to the 
complete mystification of an unprepared 
audience. 

No intelligent playgoer should miss 
this admirable presentation. And none 
who is wise will omit to provide himself 








with the text, so that he may skim | 
through it beforehand, and afterwards | 
recall and enhance his enjoyment of the 
performance by re-reading, for fuller 
appreciation of the exquisite matter, at 
least the passages of the rare courtship 
of Millamant, the adorably roguish co- 
quette (and much more and better than 
that), by a Mirabeli shaken out of his 
cynical libertine’s ways by her beauty, 
wit, charm, spirit and, emphatically, 
brains: in particular, that passage (so 
adorably spoken by Miss Eorra Evans) 
in which Millamant debates the surren- 
der of her liberty, and that conference 
for the laying down of provisos and 
guarantees before the ultimate surren- 
der and the final plaintive “ Well, if 
Mirabell should not make a good hus- 
band” (which, on the evidence, | con- 
ceive to be highly unlikely), Iam a lost 
thing, for I find I love him—violently.” 

There is, of course, much that is 
plainly diverting in a straightforward 
enough way: the chatter and banter of 
the sham-sparkling Witwoud and the 
coarse Petulant; the drolleries of Sir 
Wilfull, drunk and sober; the grotes- 





queries of Lady Wishfort. These last 


seemed to me perhaps a little overdone, 
no doubt in accordance with a plan of 
production which, for box-office rather 
than artistic purposes, I assume, had 
rather an air of taking at second-hand 
the garments and moods of The Beggar's 
Opera. Little episodes like the lighting 
of the sconces “ by numbers,” as it were, 
get their laugh, but seem rather intru- 
sive; and there was a good deal of 
conscious posturing and grouping which 
made for distraction. However, the 
precise method of best producing a 
play of a time long past is no easy 
matter to determine. It is sufficient 
to say that Mr. Nieet Puayrair’s pro- 
duction was successful according to the 
method chosen. 

It is becoming a little monotonous 
to praise the consistently interesting 
work of Miss Eprra Evans—the“ Mrs.” 
Kivans of the pleasantly archaistic pro- 
gramme. She has, to tell the truth, the 
player's indispensable gift of abound- 
ing personality; to which is added in- 
telligent study which brings out not 
only the brilliant whole but the variety 
and beauty of the detail in so excellently 
written a part as this of Millamant. I 
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have seen no other Millamant, and had 
in my mind something a little more 
haughty and detached. But I gladly 
surrender this vague vision for the ex- 
quisite, warm, lively creature now 
offered to us. I will, however, com- 
plain that very occasionally Miss Evans 
dropped her voice and lost us a phrase 
or two. 

Mr. Ropert Loraiwe’s Mirabell I 
thought just a trifle too heavy, a little 
Rassendyllish perhaps, and the pace a 
little slow. But the man was palpably 
hit, and I suppose a love-converted 
rake must needs be a fairly solemn 
fellow—* sententious” withal and apt 
for a cruel and witty mistress to pour 
her laughter on. And certainly Mr. 
LORAINE has a gallant air and a rich 
pleasing voice. 

“Mrs.” GREEN as the 
mischievous Marwood 
looked very handsome in 
a mosteffective highway- 
manish dress. Her elocu- 
tion was admirably clear. 
There never seemed quite 
enough reason for her 
busy malice, but perhaps 
other times other pas- 
sions. 

I liked Mr, Puayrair's 
Witwoud without re- 
serve, and Mr. NormMAN’s 
fantastic Petulant was 
successful. Sir Wilfull’s 
rustic airs and his sound, 
if slow, sense were well 
conveyed by Mr. Rus- 
seLL. “Mrs.” Yarpr’s Zag 
Lady Wishfort—if you 
grant the key—wasa tine 
hearty piece of work. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER’S 
Fainall might, [thought, 
have been a little more 
sinister, a little less airy. He was a 
thoroughly bad egg; this Fainall, even 
according to Restoration lights. ‘* Mrs.” 
Taytor as Fainall’s wife—the most 
colourless of the main characters—was 
pleasant enough. In fact a thoroughly 
competent cast. 

I noticed, not for the first time, that 
eager members of audiences which have 
a reputation to keep up, audiences with 
a high-brow leaven, often think it 
necessary to laugh loud at points of 
which the authentic tribute is a smile. 
There is plenty to cause spontaneous 
laughter in The Way of the World; but 
there is more to smile at with a quiet 
connoisseurship which is much more 
appropriate homage to author and 
player and much less distracting to 
the—to the low-brow. Laughter of 
course may show that one has taken 
the point. But I don’t think that’s im- 
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Janet Gray 
Robert Gray 








portant. 
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«“Lorp o’ Creation” (Savoy). 

Tuer are such engaging feats of 
individual playing in Lord o' Creation, 
Mr. Norman Macowan’s new senti- 
mental comedy, that one can readily 
forgive a certain naiveté of outlook and 
sundry unlikely assumptions on the 
part of the author. A play that is bad 
in grain inflicts a devastating boredom 
on the sophisticated beholder, and the 
fact that one was not bored, but con- 
tinually being interested and enter- 
tained, can't altogether be due to the 
players. The author must have his 
share of the credit for it. 

The central idea, if perhaps not very 
likely, is ingenious enough. A young 
Fettes-Magdalen Scotsman, John Alec 


SAN 





A SUDDEN SQUALL ON THE EAST COAST OF SCOTLAND. 
Miss Mon 


Baird, inherits a shipping business and 
a feud with a rival shipowner who has 
contrived—on strictly business princi- 
ples, a little stretched, maybe—the ruin 
of Baird’s father. Before setting his 
teeth into the job of building up his 
line and getting even, or better, with 
his father’s rival, young Baird puts in 
& longish holiday with a friend in a 
Scottish fishing village. The two boys 
work for a wage for old Robert Gray, 
who has a small herring-boat. To con- 
ceal their identity and gentility they 
affect a broad Doric, which, if not quite 
of the local brand and flavour, is yet 
likely enough to pass for the speech of 
some “foreign” part—such as Edin- 
burgh. 

John Alec loves the hard physical 
labour, the dangers, the reality of the 
fisherfolk’s ways and determines to lead 
a double life: to carry on his work in 
London and to escape as often as pos- 








sible to Scotland and bonnie 
whom he loves. A quite proper double 
life, be it understood. He is duly mar- 


know no more than that he has “some. 
thing to do with shipping.” Being a 


in fact—he thinks that a man’s work is 
not his wife’s business. Lords o’ crea- 
tion being not only clever but credulous, 
he supposes that Janet, overwhelmed 
by his masterfulness, has accepted this 
rather unsatisfactory reticence and is 
to think no more about it. 
At any rate for sixteen long years 
John Alec Baird, the pushful London 





A Harrison. 
Mr. Horace Honges. 


| shipowner, is continually disappearing, | 


|not his secretary nor his devoted 


‘mother ever knuwing where or why. 
It says well for the world 
that nobody makes any 
scandalised commentson 
this phenomenon. While 
away he takes up the life 
of Alec Batrd, assumed 
to be a sailor on furlough, 
actually a father of three 
) little Bairds and the 
f adored husband of the 
R inetfably discreet Janet. 
7 It also says much—per- 
haps rather too much— 
for the self-control, not 
merely of the Grats, but 
of the whole village, that 
for sixteen years nobody 
should draw any dark 
conclusions from such | 
mysterious ways. 

It was not till Lord 
Leithing, the rival ship- 
owner, now thoroughly 
alarmed by the brilliant | 


{ 


progress of John Alec | 
Baird, stumbled across | 
the truth and thought | 
he could use it by way of discreet black- 
mail to induce Baird to abandon the | 
Eastern Route, which he looked upon 
as his own preserve, that—but I won't 
spoil your pleasure by disclosing the 
attractive way the author straightens 
his tangled tackle. | 
Of course I never believed in John 
Alec, He talked much too freely about | 
his brains and his efficiency, his hunger 
for Reality and his masterfulness, ever | 
to have been the great man he was | 
supposed to be. And as to Alec, he was | 
for ever protesting too much about his | 
inordinate happiness in the fisherman's | 
cottage to be beyond suspicion. (Mr. | 
Ian FLEeMiNG was probably not to blame | 
for this failure.) 
But Janet—if a little too good and | 
wise to be true—was rather a dear; an 
attractive maid, romantic yetcontrolled, | 
and a steadfast, managing wife and | 





mother; and very attractively played 





| 


| 
' 


Janet Gray, | 


ried as Alec Baird, and lets his wife | 


very masterful man—a Lord o' Creation, | 
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Small Boy (te lapper). “Ou, Miss Smite, WHY DID YOU NEVER MARRY?” 


| by Miss Moxa Harrisox. I liked Miss 





a 


Linpsay Gray's sound performance as 
Mrs. Gray, while Mr. Horace Honaes’ 
playing of Robert Gray, especially in 
the “sixteen years after” scene, when 
he was an old and failing man, was as 
good a piece of acting as I have seen 
for many a long day. What a relief 
to have so shrewdly-observed and com- 
petent a study, informed too by a quiet 
chuckling humour, instead of those 


quavering old dodderers stricken with | 


that disease so commonly incident to 


old men on the stage, the vibrating | 


palsy! 

I liked Mr. Freperick Leister as 
Joln’s friend, perhaps better as a youth 
than as a knighted Brigadier. A slight 
portrait of a drawling husband-hunting 
aristocrat was pleasantly touched in by 
Miss Monty Tomrkins. Mr. Ronatp 
SIMPSON gave a promising sketch of 
an unnecessary young ass. 

Miss Mary Jerrouy, who is at pre- 
sent specialising in dear old mothers 
with portentous sons—she has another 
running at The Apollo—was her usual! 
attractive self; as she is no doubt 
meant to be. And Mr. Leon M. Lion 




















as Lord Leithing gave us, with his 
accustomed gusto, one of those bizarre 
character-studies which he manages so 
skilfully. I got the idea that British 
shipping must be in rather a bad way 
if John Alec Baird and Lord Leithing— 
both “Controllers” during the War, by 
the way—were its outstanding figures. 
But I am quite prepared to believe that 
Robert Gray handled the Grisel better 
than any other fisherman in Scotland. 








Pianissimo. 

“During the playing of the overture you 
could have heard a pin drop.”——-Daily Paper. 

“Mr. Weir [the Premier’s Private Parlia- 
mentary Secretary] has ability under his white 
spats.”—Glasgow Paper. 
Mr. MacDoxatp’s attention was at- 
tracted, no doubt, by his fine under- 
standing. 


From an account of a newspaper 
competition oo 
“ Altogether, the shillingssent with the ballot 
amounted to a subscription of £9,889 15s. 11d.” 
Daily Paper. 
Somebody seems to have been a penny 
shy. 





THE SAFETY GAME, 

Tue ladies, Grant’s wife and mine, 
had retired and left us to the port. 

“T'’ve been thinking,” said Grant, 
tilting back his chair, “ how absurd and 
unintelligent it is of us to rely entirely 
on golf for our week-end amusement. 
Every week-end it is the same business 
—golf on Saturday, golf on Sunday, 
just as if there were nothing else in the 
world to do.” 

““ What else,” I asked, “is there?” 

“There you are,” he retorted. “I 
really believe you think there’s nothing 
else to do. Surely it’s frightfully 
narrow.” 

I had never heard Grant talk like 
this before, and it was a little puzzling. 

“Tell me,” I urged him, “all about 
i¢?” 

«There 's nothing to tell,”” he replied, 
“except that in my opinion this mad 
chase after golf is stupid and undigni- 
fied and even unhealthy.” 

“Grant,” I said, “ you've been read- 
ing.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he answered 
mdignantly. ‘I’ve been thinking, 















































































| thought of Grant as a lover of music; 


| and so on.” 
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hat’s all; and anyone who thinks for 
a moment will see that I am right. It 
struck me particularly last week-end.” 

He sighed. 

* What happened last week-end?” I 
inquired. 

‘* Nothing,” he replied, “ only that we 
went down to stay with some people in 
the country—the Mortimers. I thought 
IT should be bored stiff because I knew 
there would be no golf, and I simply 
hated the idea of going. And yet I 
honestly haven't enjoyed a week-end so 
much for years. You've no idea what 
a relief it was to get away from the 
seramble of golf—the dash for a place 
on the first tee, the hustled lunch, the 
rush for the tee again, and the anxiety 
that it will be dark before the round is 
over, It was simply perfect, and I felt 
twice as fit on Monday morning.” 

He leaned back and blew contempla- 
tive smokeringsat the ceiling. I watched 
him, wondering ; there was more in this, 
I felt, than had so far met the ear. 

“What did you do with yourselves 
all day?” I asked. 

“Do?” he replied. ‘Oh, there was 
tons todo. And yet one never seemed 
to be busy or ina hurry. That was the 
beauty of it; plenty of time for break- 
fast, then a ride or a run in the car, you 
know ; a good lunch, a stroll round and 
all that.” 

“Any bridge?” I asked. Bridge is 
Grant’s favourite game, after golf. He 
was here to-night to play bridge—a duel 
with his wife against us. 


gent, with blue eyes” (Grant would 
never notice the colour of anyone’s eyes) 


“and a ripping laugh, and-———’’ 
‘“ How do you know ?” he demanded 
eagerly. 


I shrugged my shoulders and rose 
from my chair. 

“Grant,” I said, “you re a bad lad. 
You 've been married for twelve years, 
and the first time you get away from 
the safety of the golf links and the card- 
room you fall a victim to the charms of 
a pretty woman. And, as if this were 
not enough, you aggravate the offence 
by delivering a wholly unjustifiable dia- 
tribe against the very games that have 
hitherto preserved you as « respectable 
citizen. It is very, very disappointing 
of you.” 

He laughed a sardonic laugh and 
straightened the ends of his tie. 

*“ What an idea!” ho exclaimed. ‘1 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“It’s an old story,” I continued 
“Be warned in time, Stick to golf and 
bridge ; all other games are too danger- 
ous for a man of your age and respon- 
sibilities. Now let us jom the ladies.” 

* é‘ 

As a matter of fact it is all right 
about Grant. We had an excellent 
evening's bridge, and at the end of it 
we made our golf plans for the follow- | 
ing week-end. He is by now, [ think, 
completely out of danger. 

But I cannot help reflecting what a 
terribly precarious life it must be for 
wo:ren whose husbands don’t play golf, 





“No,” he answered. “And there 
again—bridge. I assure you it was! 
quite a treat not to have to play bridge | 
hour after hour. Really, you know, I do | 
think it's most frightfully dull of us to } 
think there’s nothing else in life but | 
golf and bridge.” 


I poured him out another glass of | poetry I had a literary friend who wrote 
4 st , _|sbort stories intended for the maga- 
“ What did you do im the evenings ?” | zines, and we dined at the same chop- 


port. 


1 asked. 
“ Music,” 


he replied, * and daneing 


I stifled a cry of laughter at the 


it is doubtful whether he would recog- 
nise any tune but “God Save the King” 
and “ Auld Lang Syne”; and I have 
heard him sing both these. And Grant 
as a dancer-—I dared not think of it. 

“Really!” [ said. “How ripping!” 

An expression of tender reminiscence 
had settled on his face and he was 
pufling rings of smokeagain. I thought 
I saw my way. 

“And wasn’t there,” | said, “an 
absolutely priceless girl who played the 
piano and sang beautifully and danced 
like a fairy, and He shot a look of 
surprise at me, and [ grew bolder- 


and how fortunate those women must 
surely be counted, at any rate from a 
matrimonial point of view, who are 
only golf widows. 


THE CRITIC. 


[x the days when I used to write 








‘house not very far from Piccadilly 
Circus. That was a long while ago, 
before motor-cars, before cinemas, be- 





fore ‘Tubes, when few people had the 
telephone and none the gramophone. 
And yet we did very well. When wo| 
could afford it we jingled home in a 
hansom, now and then exchanging a 
joke through the roof with the cab- 
man, Which no one has ever done with 
a taxi-driver. And if there were no | 
cinemas there was KEuizaBerH ANN 
Bettwoop singing, or Pact, Crxqur- 
VALLI juggling, at the Pavilion, and 
Wrnpuam was at the Criterion and 
Invina at the Lyceum, and Regent 
Street stood. 

The peculiarity of our chop-house 
was the extreme deliberation of the 








“an awfully cheery girl and jolly intelli- 








be slower than the other he was. It 
was only on the understanding that 
you, so to speak, accepted their tardi- 
ness that you were served at all; but 
once having established yourself as a 
customer youremained. There is some- 
thing hypnotic in leisurely processes: 
you were drugged ; but there were such 
positive advantages too as the excel- 
lence of the food when it did arrive, 
the excellence of the beer, the sweet 
reasonableness of the charges, and the 
fun of watching strangers, unaware of 
the special guarded character of the 
place, getting angrier and angrier, and 
at last flinging out. In a word, if you 


were going to the theatre, it was the | 
worst eating-place in London; if you | 


wanted to talk, it was the best. 
I remember one evening awaiting 





Mark, as I will call him, with neo little | 


excitement, because I had just finished 
a poem and I thought sufficiently well 
of it to wish for his praise. 


‘ T wanted to see you,” I said. “I've | 


written some verses which I rather 
think you ‘Il like. About dreams,” and 
Itook the manuscript out of my pocket. 

“Talking of dreams,” he said, “I've 
just finished a story about one. 


mind like that. I should like to tell 
youaboutit. In fact, I happen to have 


Very | 
}odd you should have brought it to my 


the first draft with me, and we might | 
see if we can’t improve it while we eat.” | 


I placed rather carefully beside my 


plate the sheet of paper on which my | 


poem was written. ‘1's astonishing,” 
{ said, ** what trouble even a little lyric 
can give one! No one reading this "— 
and I tapped it—‘ would believe that 


I spent three hours on one of the four | 


stanzas.” 


“I don’t know,” he said. “ I always | 


feel that rhymes help you. 
writing a story you get no help. The 
art of the short story is one of the most 
difficult to master. 
self—" here he disappeared for a few 
moments behind a tankard—* I flatter 
myself I’m getting nearer to it. This 
story "—he deposited his exhibit on the 
table too—* this story is about a man 


Now, in | 


But I flatter my- | 


whodreamsfutures. He lives ina village | 


and has got a terrific reputation for his 
gift. You go to him and impress your 
personality on him in some way-——” 
“Tf you've got one,” I suggested. 
“Yes; don’t interrupt, please. O! 
course, if you've got one. And then he 
dreams about you. Well, my story 1s 
about one of these dreams. A girl goes 
to him and he dreams a future for her, 
and she has to have it, go through with 
it, just as he said: she can’t frustrate it. 
It’s very uncanny. In fact'""—heglanced 


: _ at himself in a mirror with somesatisfac- 
waiters, There were only two, and if | tion—*I can’t think how I thought of it. 
it were possible for either of them to!‘ We ave greater than we know '—how 
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| the story. 
' was still picking my brains when we 
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Village Dame. “1 pas KNOW WHAT 
COULD 'AVE A CHANGI 
Crony. “I pon’r OLD WI THAT ZART 


does the line go ? ; 
this girl that I think you might pos- 
sibly be able to help . . .” 

I won't bother you with any more o! 
Suffice it to say that Mark 


suddenly realised how late it was and 
hurried off just in time to see Harry 
PLRoN, who came on that week at 10.35. 

The next time we met, at the same 


| place, I had a triumph to display: my 
| poem had been accepted and I had 
the evening paper containing it in my 


pocket. 
« This is thedream-lyrie I wanted you 
to read when we were here last,”’ I said. 
He ran his eye over it: 
ALTRUISM 
Mv nights among the dead ave passed ; 
When sleep at last is here 
Into my dreams come thronging fast 
The friends of yesteryear. 
Chey share the wild absurdities 
Phat mark the dreamer’s trac ; 
Caprice controls their entrances 
But ah! L've brought them bac! 
Nor I nor they display surprise ; 
Familiar is their shape— 
1 wonder if they realise 
And relish their escape? 


o, 8 | 
Anyway, it's about 
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rl THE MATTER WITH MPF, 1 Wish ZOMET 


o virrirs. Gre I A pir 0’ COLD PORK.” 
If so, then let us sleep the more, 
To help them, over there 
Our friends not lost but gone before — 
To constant change of air. 
“Not bad,” he said as he handed 
the paper back. “I like it better than 
when you showed it me first.” 


BE. Y. 1. 


ART AND ECONOMICS. 
As “‘brighteners ” of labour 
The fiddle, pipe and tabor 
Ave welcomed for their influential 
aid ; 
(nd their genial ministrations 
To the comity of nations 
Are in keeping with the gospel of Free 
Trade. 


| But when from foreign lands men 
| Come to rob our British bandsmen 
| Of their earnings in depreciated pounds, 
| It is obvious, on reflection, 
That unqualified Protection 
Must be pressed on “ purely economic 


grounds.” 





The corybantic Zulu 
Or bands from Honolulu 











Imes | ‘AP THE WINGS OF A DOVE 80 


Are free to jazz at any British ball; 
But the players from Vienna 
Would be safer in Gehenna, 

For the moment, than in Covent Gar- 


den's Hall. 


The danger still is serious 
| When one views the deleterious 
i And reactionary preference that's 
| shown 
To Betuint and Puccri, 
Gauui-Curer, TeTrazzini, 
In the voeal and the operatic zone. 


Then wake, ye native singers, 

And unite against the bringers 

| To our shores of this superfluous alien 
} throng, 

Who with bountiful bravura 

And superb coloratura 


Invade the fair preserves of British 
song. 


Art in its high adventures 
Contemns all mundane censures : 

| Art knows no narrow patriotic bounds ; 
But within its wide communion 
[t must respect the “ Union” 

And act on “ purely economic grounds.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir is a little hard on Mrs. OnweN Warp Campse cc that 
her comprehensive and critical Shelley and the Unromantics 
(MrTHvEN) comes just on top of the sifted simplicities of 
M. Mavrors’ Ariel, now, by the way, available in a good 
English translation (Lanz). Yet I think no reader willing 
and able to clear his mind of cant—French and English— 
can fail to see that the two books supplement each other. 
Mrs. CAMPBELL is too poignantly aware of SHELLEY's pre- 
vious biographers. 
DONALD, conniving at the escape of her hero’s character 





She sees herself a second Frora Mac- | 


troduced to a considerable number of characters. There 
is Hilbury School, with a sprinkling of the staff and some 
of the boys, and the lively Hopwoods of Hilbury Grange, 
and the severe Mrs. Hawthorne, with Stephen and Ruth, 
who looks after Tony for a while after his father dies, 
Then there are Henry and Laura, the half-brother and 
his enigmatic wife, and the remarkable Aunt Charlotte, 
and two celebrated literary men (who are certainly 
going to reappear later on), and Sir James March, who 
supports the double distinction of being the one person 
of title in the book and also of figuring in a striking 
attitude on the coloured wrapper. All these are real char- 
acters, not merely wooden puppets, and they are drawn 





through a critic-infested terri- eT 
tory. Every time he crosses 
the Rubicon (and how often 
this river recurs in the annals 
of Suetiey!) she looks round 
to see if he is holding his skirts 
too high. All this is due to a, 
wholly illogical desire to level 
the man up to his gift. M. 
Mavrots deals with the human 
being on his own merits. That 
is why his pellucid fiction is 
more convincing than Mrs. 
CaMPBELL’s cloudy facts; and 
why his handling of the West- 
BROOK marriage (always the 
erux of SHeniey biography) 
is a triumph, while hers is a \ 
failure. But take Mrs. Camr- \ 
\ 





BELL'S book on its literary side} \ ‘\ 
and you have a real attempt to| ‘ \\ \ 
grapple with the genius of | \ \ 
SHELLEY, the growth of his| \\\ 
own perception of it, the Eng- | } 
lish romantic spirit in general, | 
and its portents, antidotes and 
imitations. ‘‘The love of a light 
distance appearing over a com- 
yaratively dark horizon 
Saws, Hope, Infinity,” as 
RuskIn said in Modern Painters 
—these things she understands 
and prizes ; and these she finds 
in a unique measure in Keats, 
WorpswortH and SHELLEY. 
Her airy relegation of Byron, 
in whom “ the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and the Romantic Age 
met—and quarrelled,” is one ot 
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Milkman, “You NEEDN’? LOOK AT THE MILK 
It’s THE CLEANEST IN THE DISTRICT.” 
Client. “AND WELL IT MIGHT BE WITH ALL THE WASHING 





— vith all the quiet subtlety we 
have learned to expect from 
Mr. MarsHALt. Personally, I | 
shall be glad to meet some of | 
them again, with Tony himself, 
in the London suburbs or down 
at Hastings or by the Norfolk 
Broads. The author does all 
three very well, but I think I 
like his Broads best. 
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sister without reserve on the 
gay, sympathetic and unas- | 
suming biography she has | 
prefixed to The Square Egg | 
(Lang), by the late H. H. 
Munro. Three of her brother's | 
short stories, five of his essays, | 
| two pocket melodramas and a | 
three-act farce make up the | 
second half of the book; and | 
the first of the short stories, a | 
merry little episode of an esta- | 
minet in the war-zone, gives | 
its name to the whole. But | 
“Saxr's” life, so gallantly | 
sacrificed, is perhaps the most | 
attractive of his legacies; and | 
his sister, obviously the ideal 


less brothers, could not have 
been bettered as its annalist. 
ridden childhood in Devon- 
LIKE THAT; 
at seven and for Roman His- 
tory at nine, his enduring 
love of uncommon animals, 








the prettiest things in a book whose greatest fault, a rare one 
nowadays, is a somewhat indiscreet display of earnestness. 





After a pleasant interlude of experiment in other styles, 
Mr. Arcurpatp MarsHatt has reverted to his normal 
method. His stories are never violently exciting. They 
move at an easy gait, and in Anthony Dare (Couuins) the 
author seems to be even more than commonly unhurried. 
He takes Tony’s school life at Hilbury from sixteen to 
eighteen, and leaves him safely planted in his half-brother’ s 
office in the City. But it is quite clear that we have by no 
means finished with Tony yet. He is not at all the sort of 
character who is meant to go on filling up bills of lading 
for the rest of his life. Mr. MarsHant’s publisher hints 
not obscurely at other volumes to follow, and the founda- 
tion here laid is wide and strong enough to bear the rest 
of a trilogy at the least. For we have already been in- 








She chronicles Hector’s aunt- | 


| 
confederate of her two mother- | 


ee il 
shire, his passion for politics | 
} 

i 


from the Houdan cock of his small boyhood to the tiger- | 


kitten of his Burmese police days. She takes a sisterly 
pride in his youthful escapades—did she not hold their 
Bohemian guide in conversation while Hector stole a hair 
from the tail of WALLENSTEIN’s horse? She touches lightly 
on his journalistic and literary successes when seven bouts 
of malaria had invalided him home, and spares us his 
country-house parties to stress that zeal for untrodden ways 


} 


| 
} 
j 


| 
| 
} 


which led him to think of farming in Siberia after the War. | 


How it came about that there was no after the War for 
“Saxr” she leaves to a fellow-Fusilier to tell, and brings 
her task to an end with a disarming but quite unnecessary 
apology for her own prominence. The rest is a true 
“Saxr” farrago of boyish irresponsibility and ironic insight. 
Personally I found the two one-act plays, “The Death- 
Trap” and “ Karl Ludwig's Window,” more satisfying than 
the farce, which for all its wit is little more than a super- 
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MASTER WILL SAY, JANE—HIS FAVOURITE VASE.” 


Jane. “On, Mum, I wound HAVE WILLINGLY BROKEN EVERYTHING ELSE.” 


charade, The essays and tales are all good of their kind, 
and the drawings which go to illustrate a score of vivacious 


letters deserve special mention for their gusto and drollery. 





I cannot help thinking that Mr. Gineerr Prankavu would 
be a more forceful writer if he would not so persistently 
mistake violence of phrasing for strength. Much labour is 
expended in Gerald Cranston’s Lady (Hurcnrsson) to give 
the effect of an iron will, of ice-cold detachment, of flame 
red energy, of the “terror” of sex as a factor disturbing to 
work and money-getting. ‘He felt his anger re-incandesce ” ; 
“yet always ghostlike belind the rage and the power-lust 
moved fear "Mr. Frankavu has to pile it on like this to get 
over to us the simple fact that Cranston, who married his 
Lady, a beautiful titled thoroughbred, because he thought 
she would be useful, not unnaturally begins to feel the 
seductions of propinquity, but is so obsessed by the necessity 
of keeping himself completely detached and concentrated 
for Cranston and Co.’s corn and coal business that he hardly 
escapes apoplexy under the strain of his inhibitions. The 
strain indeed is sufficient to reduce him to the folly of at- 
tempting to settle a coal strike with an automatic pistol. 
He is timely dissuaded by a stunning blow on the head with 
a huge lump of the material in dispute. And that, of course, 
was all that was necessary to make him and his lady see 
how indispensable they were to each other. The author can 
| tell a story and describe well a tense scene such as that at 
the pit-head. But a persistent and most tiresome use of 












over-emphatic words doubly underlined suggests a machine- 








made and machine-driven rather than a living hero. And I 
never believed for a moment in Cranston’s wraith of a Lady. 





It is perhaps as well in these days to relieve the natural 
apprehension that in Mr. E, A. Wyxe Surra's spirited story, 
Lhe Second Chance (Lane), the dubious advantage of arti- 
ficially prolonged existence is conferred by some horrid sur- 
gical operation. Dr. Taggart—that passionate pioneer of 
science—would have stooped to nothing so conventional. 
Exactly what were the methods he used to rejuvenate the 
aged, rich, benevolent Sir Arthur Chappel are not divulged. 
Whether they were strictly scientific or had in them a 
touch of magic, is a question Mr. Wyke Sairn tantalisingly 
raises without answering it. After years of agonising re- 
search Dr. Taggart was not satisfied merely to prolong life, 
but he must needs challenge death itself, with the help of a 
civil engineer, who chivalrously supplies in his own person 
the material for an extremely painful and a very hazardous 
experiment. The worst of these marvellous discoveries is 
that their chronicler must make his account with those 
who offer the obvious criticism that either they are real or 
they arenot. If real, the novelist must explain why nothing 
seems to be done about it. If not real, how does he justify 
his own position? I can assure his readers, however, that 
Mr. Wyxks Suita knows his business, and I can promise 
them, if not a real discovery, a real comedy, which, all things 
considered, is perhaps the greater benefit of the two. There 
is tragedy, too, but that came of meddling with idols, always 
a dangerous experiment. 
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All people connected with the business of writing—and 
in particular, perhaps, those disgruntled authors (and cred- 
ulous laynien) who are inclined to store in their minds an 
old epigram about Barappas and the publishers—must 
certainly possess themselves of the late Dr. WALTER Pace’s 
A Publisher's Confession (Hutnemann). Here is a con- 
spicuously honest, intelligent, tolerant and cultured man 
speaking with pride and knowledge of his trade-profession, 
exposing its difficulties, giving harsh details of its business 
calculations cf profit and loss, discussing with candour and 
understanding the delicate relations between the artist- 
writer who is also a party to a commercial deal and the 
critic-publisher who has to balance his prepossessions, as 
critic, in favour of a sound piece of work with his estimate 
and forebodings, as publisher, in regard to the size of the 
author’s public, and, if his immediate estimates turn out 
from the business viewpoint unfavourable, to determine how 
far a dead loss can be incurred for the sake of the reputation 
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The Surplus (Fisurr Unwin) which Miss Synvra 
Srrvenson deals with in this more than promising first 
novel is that creation of the statistician, the surplus woman. 

I have never met one myself, and I am not sure that Miss 
Stevenson's Sally Wraith isn’t disqualified by the fact that | 
she only avoided marriage as it were by the skin of her | 
teeth and by her own choice, just as I had decided that the | 
author was going to be weak enough to marry her off after all. 
Sally is a selfish, unreasonable, jealous young person, like 
lots of real girls, and like them very lovable in spite of it. 
We leave her wondering whether her “job” is not “to 
teach some other unmated woman that she hasn't missed 
the greatest thing in the world if she’s had a great friend- | 
ship.” It is to he hoped, if the statisticians are right, that | 
Sally is right too. Meanwhile, to turn to a different sub- : 
ject, where do the majority of Mr. Fisher Unwiy’s brilliant 
young first novelists go to when they should be second | 
novelists? That is what I want to be told. We know what ! 



























ofthe house. If this is j So 


a publisher’s apologia it | M7 


is in no sense a feat of 
special pleading, but an 
illustration of the fact 
that, if any intelligent 
craftsman will speak of 
his craft with enthu- 
siasm and disclose as 
much as may be of its 
technique, he will pro- 
duce something which 
any other intelligent 
man willbe glad to hear. 
Dr. PAGE was a sound | 
craftsman-writer with- | 
al and has wise words | 





that apprenticeship to| 
writing which, asa pro- | 
fessional observer, he | 
judges to be too often | 





neglected by modern 
penmen in an age of 
hurry. 


In The King’s Red-| MARTYRS OF 


; + \N EMPLOYEE 01 
Haired Girl (Hurcus- | ara et 





COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 
AN ArRTiIsTs ScpPL 
AINING CAMEL’ 


7 ————— has become of some—! 
Z Miss Erren M. Deny 

’ | among them—but why | 
’ }do so many begin excel- | 
lently and then go no | 
further ? 


The Deeeption of 
Ursula (Sranuey Paut) 
—she is in the objective | 
genitive—is a variation 
on a rather threadbare | 
theme. Old Mr. Ander- 
ley, with hisson wanting 
to throw up the law | 
and go to Texas, one 
daughter planning a 
trip to Florence with a 
friend of whom he dis- 
| approves, and the other 
—worst of all—threat- | 
| ening to turn his study | 
into a bedroom, uses 
the promise of an early | 
distribution of his pro- 
perty as a means of get- | 
| ting hisown way. How | 

the ruse succeeded and 
____! how it failed is the mat- | 





¥ COMPANY EXPERIENCES DIFFICULTY 
8 HAIR FOR BRUSHES, 





SON) We are Introduced |____ einai 

to yet another fancy Balkan State, under the fancy name 
Kavallia. Its sudden importance in Great British eyes 
was due to its oil, a product which, whatever its use may 
be in composing troubled waters, seems both in fact and 
fiction to cause a lot of disturbance upon land. Mr. Seinwyn 
Jepson however can be trusted not to concern himself too 
closely with politics, and is here content to tell a tale of 
amusing adventure. Given the mood, you will enjoy the 
light-heartedness which never fails him. His hero, Pete 
Michael Paynton-Ambleton, never for a moment convinced 
me that he was deeply in love; but he was an engaging 
youth, and had a shrewd way with him, thanks to which 
and a fine gift for bluff he succeeded in both winning the 
red-haired Klizabeth and in frustrating his country’s eneinies. 
As a foil to Peter Mr. Jerson gives us his cousin, Herbert 
Forsyth, a foolish person, who is described as “a rising but 
conscientious member of the Diplomatic Service.” If we 
are to accept the sinister implication in that word “but” 
(which I, for one, decline to do), it may be that his con- 
scientiousness, though I detected little sign of it, militated 
against his success. Anyhow, this “rising” young man 
never rose very far. : 

























ter of Mr. Thomas Con's story. He has written it in a 
curiously flat manner, as though he had not found it very 
interesting himself, but has redeemed it by creating in 
Frank Brumley, a successful novelist of doubtful origin, and 
in Laure Farebrother, the young woman of whom Mr. | 
Anderley disapproves, two such likely and lovable characters | 
that one takes pleasure in the whole book for their sakes. 
At the same time I must confess that I expect Mr. Conn to 
give me a little amusement too. 








“ PROFESSIONAL ENTERTAINERS, ETC. 
Local Contesting Band require Flugel and Cornet Players 
found for bricklayers or joiners.”—Provincial Paper. 
But why not plumbers? Surely they have a well-estab- | 
lished reputation as professional entertainers. 


* work 





From the announcement of a motor-sale :— 
“1 automobile Cow, moteur Aster, magnéto Bosch, carburateur 
Zenith.”—Mauritius Paper. 

Now we understand why (as reported in our issue of 


January 23rd) Mr. Henry Forp abandoned his motor-eow 


’ 








project. He had been forestalled. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tur G.P.O. is conducting research 
work with the view of eliminating cross- 
talk on the telephones. We shall miss 
our merry moments with the back-chat 
artiste at the Exchange. 


We are relieved to learn that the 
majority of the audience that sat out 
the performance of Back to Methuselah 
have now returned to their homes. 

* *& 
* 

Greece is hoping to try another form 
of Government if somebody will kindly 
think of one they haven't tried already. 





| A Norwegian named Niets AAsEN 
claims to have invented a projectile by 
| means of which war can be waged with- 
| out men. Another good thing would 
| be a peace which could be waged with- 


out politicians. 4 


Lecturing on ‘The World of To-mor- 





row,” Sir Freperick Keesre declared 
that he had succeeded in changing the | 
colour of young shrimps so that they | 
grew up brown or green or striped. He 
is to be made an Houroary Member of | 
the Brighter Tea-table Movement. 
A strike of school-children at Maids 
Moreton, Bucks, was settled by the | 
Rector. Fortunately before Eton and | 
Harrow could come out in sympathy. 
Sir Cuarrres Biron has stated that | 
during his eighteen years on the Bench 
he has only cracked one joke in court. | 
How many of our judges and magis- | 
trates can make a similarly proud boast? | 
* *« i 


M. GRABSKI has been invited to form | 
the New Polish Government. It is a/| 
wonder that he waited to be asked. 


A man has been summoned in Dub- 
lin for assaulting a landlord. This 
seems to indicate that under some new 
law this sort of thing has developed 
into an offence. 


The President of the National Build- 
ers and Engineers Brick Federation 
has written to the Press to say there 
are heaps of bricks. The opinion grows 
that unless more houses are built some- 
body will start throwing these bricks. 

i 


Sunset-pink is to be the prevailing 
colour this year. The fashion, of course, 
was anticipated by Mr. Ltoyp Grorer. 


The International Middle Classes 
Congress will, it is announced, be held 
at Berne in October. This announce- 
ment leaves plenty of time to select the 








Upper Tooting delegates. 
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Bluejacket. *‘ PULL YERSELF TOGETHER, 'ERpert, 


OFF ’ER BOWS WHEN SHE WAS LAUNCHED.” 
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WE LICKED ALL THE CHAMPAGNE 








Electoral reforms are being contem- 
plated in a South American Republic. 
It is thought likely that the one-man- 
one-revolver plan will be adopted. 


a 

Trotsky has been advised to go to a 
warmer climate. This merely repeats 
what many people have advocated ever 
since he came into public notice. 

% 

A fire which occurred in a large hotel 
in Hampshire last Monday week was 
extinguished, but broke out again on the 
following Thursday. It is not known 
where it had been in the meantime. 

* % 


+ 
The latest researches of science in- 
dicate that only the man with a firm 
square jaw will succeed in business. 








This is bad news for business men who 
happen to have an ingrowing chin. 


We have had a very poor jumping 
season, says a sporting writer. No 
such complaint has been made by short- | 
sighted pedestrians. 


It is pointed out by a contemporary | 
that housewives are attending classes 
to learn how to do odd jobs about 
the house. Itis always useful to know 
the best way of unsoldering a plumber’s | 
mate from the two-thirty racing edition. | 

* % | 


The latest proposal is thattworeferees | 
should officiate at football matches. 
The idea is that the other would be in | 
a position togiveevidence at theinquest. | 
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“YOUR FOOD.” 
[Thoughts attributed to a Free Trader on reading the above elliptic 
phrase on the poster of an evening paper during the dockers’ strike.) 
Tue cruel ironies of life! 
«“ Was it for this,” I said, 
“That England foiled Protection's knife 
Which meant to kill her dead— 
For this, that, when the foe was battered 
And put by Free Trade on the floor, 
Our food—the thing that really mattered— 
Was yet to cost us more?” 


I heard of herrings left to rot 
Unkippered on the quay ; 

Of mutton rooted to the spot 
Where it arrived from sea ; 

Of ripe bananas coming croppers 
Into the gutter, there to stay, 

With Henperson’s indulgent coppers 

Looking the other way. 


But now, for just a breathing spell, 
The hatchet ’s gone below ; 
They ve made a truce they might as well 
Have made a month ago; 
The “ peaceful” pickets (thankyou, Heaven !) 
Cease from their frightfulness, and I’ve 
Secured the leave of Mr. BEVIN 
Still to remain alive.* 
But not for long; a little space 
I may enjoy my luck, 
Then other men will take his place 
And other strikes be struck ; 
What good to us, the stricken classes, 
To be excused from famine, if 
The miners mean, ere Winter passes, 
To have us frozen stiff ? 0. S. 





SCUTTLES AND SCOOPS, 


Fikes are splendid friends, weare allagreed. The splutter 
and the flag and the crackle of them! They cook chestnuts 
and toast bread and keep grog hot, and if we gaze into the 
heart of them we see the counterfeit presentments of friends, 
dogs and celebrities, Even when we turn our backs to them 
they stimulate us to air our political views. If they spit 
and burn holes in the Persian rug they have friends in the 
Insurance world who pay cheerfully for all the damage they 
do—striking evidence of their lovable nature. But, alas! 
they involve the use of scuttles and scoops. 

There are several kinds of coal-scuttles. TVirst in order 
of abomination is what is known as the “coal-box in 
Jacobean oak.” This looks like a cheese-dish with a slipped 
face, has a handle on top and a shovel or scoop in a pocket 
behind it. When it is lifted up by the handle on top all the 
coal falls out. Hence servants carrying in coal have to put 
both arms round it as if it were a large struggling dog. 

But a veil may be cast over its transport. Let us suppose 

you have got the malefic thing safely by the fireside. The 
fire needs feeding. You go tothe coal-box and crouch before 
it, very much as you used to at physical jerks in the army. 
But, instead of keeping both hands on your hips, you 
extend the right and snatch at the handle of the coal-scoop. 

Instantly a tragedy. The coal-scoop fits too tightly in 
its pocket, and so the scuttle is jerked forward. The lid 
opens and coal pours over the floor.... When the 


* All this is a roseate anticipation, not yet confirmed at the time of 
going to press. 











atmosphere is fit to breathe once more, you place your foot 
fairly on the Jacobean cheese-dish, seize the handle of the 
coal-scoop with both hands in an overlapping grip and pull 
back. Sometimes you do not hit the edge of the table 
behind you with the back of your head, but it depends on 
your luck. 

Having withdrawn the scoop, you now attempt to scoo 
coal out of the scuttle. The coal, of course, has been care- 
fully wedged in. The maid has crammed it full, so that 
it shall last all day, thus saving her from journeys to the 
cellar when she is wearing her afternoon salmon-pink silk 
stockings. The result of this packing is that nothing less 
than a charge of dynamite will get the coal out of the 
scuttle. You scratch at it, you dig at it, you kick at it, you 
very nearly lie down on the floor and bite it, but no coal 
comes out. 

Hastily throwing the scoop aside, so that the tin shovel 
parts from the wooden handle with a musical ring, you 
gather up the scuttle and turn it upon the now feeble blaze. 
The entire contents pour out as if they were milk, and the 
flame is put out for ever, 

We now pass to the second-class torture, that of the coal- 
cauldron or vase. This is a repulsive circular structure, 
sometimes with alid andsometimes without. It has handles 
on either side and is made of brass, copper or oxidised silver, 
It is impossible to tip the coal out of this into the fire unless 
you are a contortionist. Try it for yourself. Your hands 
are occupied with the two handles. Balancing on your 
left foot, you bring the right toe under the base of the 
cauldron and endeavour to draw it towards you with the 
view of turning the top over the grate. Invariably, when 
you get your right knee close to your chin and the trick is 
all but accomplished, there comes a twinge of rheumatism in 
the left calf and over you go with the coals tipped into 
the hearth. 

Of course the correct way to feed a fire from a eauldron 
is with tongs. Come, oh come with me to the “ Fireside 
Accessories and Hearth Furnishings” Department, and let 
us buy a pair, What kind will you have? That antique 
copper little pet, constructed like a pair of scissors, that 
cuts ridges in your forefinger and thumb without boasting 
about it, or that exquisite little treasure resembling a pair 
of nutcrackers, which requires two hands for its manage- 
ment? You need to put pressure on both of its arms in 
order that it may retain its grip on the selected lump; and 
it never lets go till you are close to the grate, so enabling 
you to strike your forehead on the mantelpiece as you dive 
bearthwards to retrieve the coal. 

Or perhaps that long outrage over there attracts you. 
You know the kind of tong. It stretches its repulsive form 
at full length on the hearth, with its head resting on 
“ dogs,” and is used exclusively for hitting their namesakes 
when they bring bones into the drawing-room. Take your 
choice, I beg you. 

I have suffered for fires and have no great hopes for 
the future. Friends recommend a gas-stove or an electric 
radiator, but I hope I shall die an Englishman. .. . This 
New Year, however, I did make an effort in the direction of 
a less violent existence and bought for my wife a beautiful 
thing called an “Inlaid Mahogany Coal Cabinet, £5 14s. 0d.” 
You just pull a knob and the coal almost walks into the fire. 
Well, the thing arrived and was greeted with transports of 
delight. They have decided to keep music in it. 





“For sale—Bargain, 17-fool launch, 2} horse-power, good as new. 
Fine family boat.”—Canadian Paper. 


Few families in Canada, we hope, require such accommo- 
dation as this. 
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Young and inexperienced Kiichenmaid (who has been taking a peep at the diners). “I DO THINK GENTLEMEN LOOK LOVELY 


WE THINK NOTHING OF IT.” 
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CRAND OR NATIONAL OPERA? 


Mr. Punch, an opera-goer of eighty 
years’ standing, is of course keenly in- 
terested in the controversy which, 
arising out of the proposed and post- 
poned visit of the Viennese Opera Com- 
pany, has developed into a contest 
between the supporters of “Grand” and 
**National” Opera. Mr. Punch’s ex- 
periences are probably unique, for who 
else has heard LaBLacHE, Mario and 
Grist, Jenny Linn, Trriens, ALBont, 
Vrarpot-Garcia, Parti, Niusson and 
TREBELLI in their prime, as well as 
the De Reszxes, TamaGno, Terni, 
MELB, down to Destinn and Carvso ? 
Then he knew all the great operatic 
conductors from Costa to Ricnrer and 
from Ricuter to CoatEesand Goossens; 
all the great dancers from TAGLtont to 
LOPOKOVA. 

When he began opera-going, Italian 
; composers ruled the roast ; he witnessed 
the advent of Wacner, the fury of his 
detractors, his ultimate triumph and 
his partial supersession by Ricnarp the 
Younger—now in turn regarded as 





a back number by the modernists—by 

















the Russians and Puccrnt. But of all 
the experiences in his operatic career 
perhaps the most illuminating was a 
visit to Covent Garden about a year 
ago, when Siegfried was done, and very 
well done, by the British National Opera 
Company. Then and for the first time 
Mr. Punch was fully awakened to the 
coming of the new audience. Gone were 
the diamonds and tiaras, the sumptu- 
ously-apparelled Society beauties, gilded 
youth and well-groomed age. The house 
was crowded, but mostly with young 
people in tweeds and jumpers—keen, 
critical, unfashionable, even unkempt. 
Mr. Punch is old-fashioned enough to 
regret the change on the ground that, 
as you are (or were) expected to put on 
your best clothes on Sunday, so it is 
right and fitting to put on your smartest 
dress at the Opera. He is quite certain 
that the performers like it—not from 
snobbery, but from a sense that Opera 
is a sort of festival and demands festal 
attire. But the experience was most 
enlightening in that it enabled Mr. 
Punch to recognise that “Grand” Opera 
(in the true sense of the adjective) does 
not necessarily demand grandenr or dis- 








play on the part of the audience or the 
payment of thirty shillings for a stall. 
The new audience—the generation born 
since the present Promenade Concerts 
were started in 1897—know a great deal 
more about the music in which they 
are interested than their predecessors. 
The average standard of musicianship 
is much higher. They care more for 
ensemble and the orchestra than for 
‘“‘stars” and roulades ; for “character” 
in music than for beauty—has not one 
of their shining lights recently told us 
that no sound which is deliberate can 
be pronounced ugly? Yet they are not 
immune to the charm of the bel canto 
or of bravura (when it is allied to a 
lovely voice), and, though they proscribe 
MENDELSSOBN, they cannot do without 
Bacu and they adore Mozart. 
In short they are a factor in the sit- 
uation which cannot be ignored, in view 
of their numbers, their tastes and their 
limited means. In these lean years 
Opera is dominated, like everything 
else, by economics; and “ Grand Opera 
when it involves the engagement of 
“star” performers at fees three or four 
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forty or fifty years ago, cannot live on 
the support of the younger generation 
of opera-goers. Indeed it is doubtful | 
whether it can be made a “commercial | 
proposition ” on lines which rule them 
out. The “ old nobility ” who supported 
it are impoverished; the new rich of 
to-day have not yet acquired the opera- 
going habit. Perhaps they may. But 
the fact remains that for the last few 
years the “star singers” have stayed 
in America, because British and Conti- | 
nental impresarios could not offer terms | 
which would make it worth their while | 
to cross the Atlantic. And this has 
proved the opportunity of the British | 
National Opera Company, which, in| 
spite of imperfections and inevitable | 
limitations, has catered in the main suc- 
cessfully for the new operatic audience. | 
The B.N.O.C. has its difficulties, for | 
co-operation is a principle peculiarly | 
difficult to translate into practice in the | 
sphere of Art. Co-operation involves | 
compromise, and compromise is fatal | 
to Art. Again, it is hard to dispense | 
with capitalists. The development of | 
the modern Russian school is the best | 
illustration of their value, for it was | 
solely owing to the munificence of the | 
rich widow of a railway magnate that | 
TCHAIKOVSKY was able to devote him- | 
self to composition, while BEeLaleErr, a | 
prosperous timber merchant, was the | 
good genius of that remarkable group | 
| whose works might never have seen the | 
| light but for his enlightened aid. | 
The difficulties of the B.N.O.C. are| 
largely financial. You may dispense | 
with “star” singers at fabulous salaries, | 
but you cannot dispense with a first-rate | . 
orchestra. Orchestral players inthe past | § /; 
were badly paid, and the foundation of | { , 
a ‘Musicians’ Union” was perhaps in- | 
evitable, though its developments may | 
be not exempt from criticism. It is hard | 
to be a good artist when you always | 
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Partner (to ladylike young man). “ Do TELL ME WHO DOES YOUR SHINGLING FOR You.” 











have your eye on the clock at a re- [==== " 

| hearsal. And then there are high rents; | Mate and well founded. But the British 
| and finally there is Mr. Harry Hiaarys. | National Opera Company need not be 
Mr. Punch welcomes the evidence of | dismayed. They haveenlightened musi- 
hereditary controversial skill shown re-|C#l_ opinion, youth and numbers on 
cently in The Times by the son of his| their side; and they may confidently 
| old friend and contributor, “Jacos Om- _ the future if they Pitts se arian 
| xrum.” “as in Punch’s own pages | Welcome competition and induce some 
rt Oo Ao viewers he oy pte x | benevolent millionaire to pay for the 
| the ACKE once wrote, in his| : 

| “Ballad of Policeman X ” — | cost of their rehearsals. 


| “His name is Jacob Homnium, Ex juire ; 








And if I’d committed crimes, Our Shameless Advertisers, 
| Good Lord! I wouldn’t ave that mann “Ty yOU HAVE NOTHING ON 
Attack mo in The Times |——” come to the 


Lapies’ Lear Year CARNIVAL.” 


The B. j ave ‘6 j .¥ ; 
N.O.C. have not “ committed Herth Cemeity Pager. 


| crimes "; they have, on the contrary, | atts 

| Gone ® work which une tay eovtinl | * At Grimsby and Hull railwaymen, who 

,; Support and encouragement, and Mr. | support the dockers, refused to handle fish. 
Punch cannot but regret the somewhat | Supplies were short at Covent Garden.” 
ungenerous tone of Mr. Harry Hic- | Daily Paper. 
GINs’s references to their activities,|On the other hand flowers (of rhetoric) 
though some of his criticisms are legiti- | were still plentiful at Billingsgate. 














A DULL AFTERNOON, 


I pon’r know where I put my ball 
And someone’s pinched my bone ; 
My basket ’s in the draughty hall; 
They ‘ve left me quite alone ; 

[ can’t play with the kitchen mat 
‘Cos Cook ’s just washed the floor ; 
T can’t run out and chase that cat, 
They ’ve shut the garden door ; 

I don’t feel well; 1’ve got a pain ; 
There's nothing I can chew ; 

I’d better go to sleep again— 
What else is there to do? 








From the prospectus of a popular 
entertainer :— 


“When he is imitating the characters he 
loved so well, the audience never takes its eyes 
off him, except to wipe them.” 

Not, we gather, a dry humourist. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
XIV.—Drressine-ur. 

“ Wrrn all our intelligence,” I said, 
“our unprecedented intelligence, we 
cultured men and women of the modern 
world are extremely childish at heart, 1 
am glad tosay. And one of our favourite 
recreations in the winter months is the 
nursery game of ‘ dressing-up.’ Come, 
I have some tickets for the ‘Abdul’ 
Fancy-Dress Ball. You will there see 
a large number of our leading artists, 
writers, musicians, sculptors and com- 
mon artistic dog’s-bodies from 
Chelsea, with not a few real 
actors and littérateurs, what- 
ever they may be. 

“The note of the Ball is 
Oriental, for it is intended to 
celebrate the Oriental play, 
Abdul, and most of the cos- 
tumes will be somehow con- 
nected with that drama, It is 
commonly supposed that the 
Oriental stage provides a wide 
range of costumes ; but in fact, 
as @ man, you have but three 
alternatives. You may appear 
as a Sheikh, a Negro Torturer, 
or a Merchant of Bargdard; 
and all these costumes may be 
hired in Wardour Street for an 
unreasonable sum. 

“If you were a woman you 
could appear as a Houri in silk 
trousers, an Odalisque in silk 
trousers, or an Oriental Vam- 
pire in pyjamas. Man, as 
usual, has the wider oppor- 
tunities. 

“Fancy Dress, however, is 
optional, and, if you like, you 
may goin Full Evening Dress, 
which is in many ways a more 
original costume than any of 
them. Which will you be— 
an Arab Sheikh or an English 
Gentleman? I''veasked Phyllis 
Fair to come,” I added. 

“TI have never yet put on 
the old-fashioned uniform of 











where a small opening is left to obviate 
choking and provide a small mancuvre- 
space for the Adam’s Apple. The collar 
is made smaller than the top of the 
cuirass, so that it can only be fastened 
by main force, with the help of an iron 
stud; and, when fastened thus, it over- 
laps the cuirass, so that small folds of 
skin are pinched between the two, caus- 
ing acute pain and discomfort. 

“T don’t like this,” said the Man in 
Moon, wriggling cautiously. ‘Can't I 
be a Torturer?” 

“You'll soon grow used to it,” I 
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* CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 
ApMIraL N&wso.r. 


noticed in the old legends that distressed 
maidens felt perfectly safe with the 
knights in armour who rescued them, 
not because the knights were parti- 
cularly good, but because they were 
obviously not dressed for making love, 
The tenderest embrace would have 
killed the girl, Well, we have discarded 
the helmet and visor, but we keep the 
cuirass; and the result is that there 
is almost nothing but Platonic love 
among the upper classes. 

‘These are what we call ‘trousers’— 
from the French ‘trousses ’—breeches— 
——™ literally, ‘ bundles.’ ” 

The Man in the Moon put 
on bis bundles and I handed 
him the socks, 

The bundles, I explained, 
are suspended from the shioul- 
ders by gaily-coloured pieces 
of elastic called braces, and 
the socks are braced up by 
suspenders. They have a metal 
clasp which digs into the flesh, 
and are drawn very tight, 
generally producing varicose 
veins. 

After this a strip of white 
linen is tied round the neck 
in a childish bow. This is 
very difficult todo. There are 
two methods. One is to tie 
the bow loosely so that it 
hangs down and reveals the 
stud; the other is to knot it 
fiercely, so that the stud is 
concealed, the linen loses its 
shape and the whole thing 
looks like a white bootlacs. 
This is what I did. 

“ Now the waistcoat,”’ I said. 
“Many ladies fondly suppose 
that a man’s dress is less com- 
plicated than theirs. Observe 
this waistcoat, which is the 
central beauty of the gentle- 
man at night. It has four 
buttons, beautifully done in 
mother-of-pearl, and each of 
these has to be fastened in 








an English Gentleman,” said the Man 
in the Moon. “If you will help me, I 
should like to go as that.” 

We took great pains over the Man in 
the Moon's costume, and I personall 
superintended the dressing of him. First 
the shirt—an extraordinary garment of 
pure white linen and long-cloth, a kind 
of ephod, fitting tightly round the neck. 
The whole of the breast and most of 
the stomach is covered by a kind of 
cuirass of stiff starched linen, hard as 
a board and desperately uncomfort- 
able. Then to the top is attached a 
two-and-a-half-inch collar, unyielding 
as nails and preventing any movement 
of the neck or head, except in front, 


y | the old Puritan times in England. It 


told him, ‘and when you have the 
whole thing on you'll find that you 
feel tremendously good. The fact is, 
this part of the costume is a relic of 


was felt that nobody could misbehave 
himself in a dress like this. You can’t 
imagine yourself embracing anyone 
passionately in that shirt—can you ?— 
not even Phyllis. It is done in books, 
of course, but, looking back, I can’t 
epee that it ever happened in real 
ife. 

“What do I put on next?” said the 
Man in the Moon gloomily. 

“It was the same thing,” I said, “in 








the Age of Chivalry. You may have 





individually with a kind of 
key-ring, painful to the fingers. During 
the time that it takes to do this a 
woman of ordinary capacity could 
put on a couple of one-piece frocks. 
There! The waistcoat is, of course, 
too small, and will in a few moments 
be puckered all over, besides giving you 
indigestion. 

“ And now the coat. Thecoat! The 
crowning glory! The coat, you observe, 
like the bundles, is of a funereal black 
and adds the final touch of gloom. It 
is faced with black silk, and has two 
extraordinary black appendages at the 
back, like the wings of a black-beetle. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the officers of His Majesty's 
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LHOUGHT OVER WHAT I SAID ABOUT NOT LETIING THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR ANGER?” 
Mother (hopefully). ““AxpD WHAT DO YOUR THOUGHTS TELL you?” 








Navy wore similar coats, with the 
trifling difference that they were pale 
blue, with buttons of gold, and were 
worn with knee-breeches. However, 
this coat is well enough—if only it 
were worn with knee-breeches ; and the 
trousers are well enough, if worn with 
another kind of coat. Together, how- 
ever, you must admit, the effect is 
bizarre and striking in the extreme. 
Come, let us go. | may say that I 
myself am a Merchant of Bargdard.” 
There is nothing like a Fancy-Dress 
Ball to make one question the legend 
of the Beauty of the Human Form.* 
The wrovg women will wear trousers, 


dard. A fox-trot was in progress and, 
as if there was not enough colour al- 
ready, green lights and yellow, yea, 
mauve and heliotrope, were flung upon 
the throng. One has seen this before; 
but it used to be done with delibera- 
tion, so that one grew accustomed to the 
face of the loved one being a livid yellow 
before it went heliotrope. But life is 
speeding up everywhere, and now, by 
means of a revolving wheel, the lights 
are changed continually, and the loved 
one is green, yellow and purple at the 
same time, a pretty picture of con- 





and the wrong men will appear as 
Negro Torturers,} displaying yards of 
the human back, meaty and a trifle) 
warm, like Monday’s cold lunch in the! 
summer-time. One longed for a skewer. 
I counted twenty-five Negro Torturers, 
ten or more acres of the human back and 
thirty-seven Odalisquesin trousers. The 
room was full of gaily-coloured Sheikhs, 
Princes, Dominoes, Columbines, Jesters, 
Harlequins, Caliphs, Rajahs, Bedouins, 


fusion. Through this brilliant scene 
the Man in the Moon moved statelily 
with Phyllis Fair, entranced, en- 
amoured, blinded with the lights and 
bumping occasionally into the pillars. 

Alter the fox-trot the guests were 
ordered to parade for the Judging 
of the Costumes. Tirst, there were 
two prizes for Abdul costumes; but it 
was the open competition which pro- 
yoked most interest. Hand-in-hand 
the Rajahs and Columbines and Negro 





* There are exceptions, of course. 
t There are no exceptions, 


Torturers lined up and marehed round 
jthe room, producing, I thought, an 
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Boy. “Yus.” 


Boy. “Tuar I can’? HELP WHAT THE SUN DOES.” 


effect of garish uniformity. Nothing, 
somehow, seemed to catch the eye. 
Stealthily 1 pushed the Man in the 
Moon into the moving line, and meekly 
he fell into step. 

All eyes were immediately upon him, 
a distinguished and unique figure in 
that commonplace crowd of fancy char- 
acters, with his gleaming white cuirass 
and extraordinary beetle-tails and the 
ridiculous bootlace-bow. There was 
never a doubt of the result; and in a 
minute or two, amid general cheers, 
he was being presented with the First 
Prize in the All-Comers’ Competition 
‘For tHe Most Fantastic Costume.” 

A.P. H. 


* Another advantage of the new escalator. . . 
is that any or all of the three staircases can be 
made to go in either direction at the same 
time.”—Local Paper. 


We foresee complications. 





have beer in private service,” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
That seem unreasonable. 


does not 


Some chauffeurs would insist on havin 
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! champagne. 


“Chauffeur, single ; Liverpool district: must | 
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THESTYLIS, 


We had a cook, but she has gone away, | 


She was too good, too beautiful to stay 
Beautiful in her art, [ mean to say. 

There is no book 
That can expound the sorrow of the thing 
When a light hand with pastry taketh wing ; 
We can but sit and weep, remembering 

How she could cook. 


It was a dreary and a winter morn 
What time the taxicabman wound his horn, 
And Thestylis, her trunk of tin upborne 
With a great push 
On to the taxi, bade us both adieu: 
‘To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new 
The actual place was in some avenue 
Near Shepherd's Bush. 


Ay, Thestylis is gone, who had no peer 
(Young Thestylis) in making thick or clear, 
Or doing simply anything, my dear ; 

Why, she could scrub! 
Ah, false and fickle as the white sea foam, 
Why did her wayward footsteps choose to roam 
Just when one got as good a joint at home 

As at the Club? 


There was no sound of trouble when she went, 
No observation on the way she spent 
Her outings, and her work was excellent : 
She did not leave 
Through having words with Mary over spoons, 
She got her ordinary afternoons, 
She did not come to crave for extra boons, 
Like Genevieve. 
She was not bribed away with alien gold ; 
We would have had the grand piano sold 
To keep her. Then what ailed the girl? 
Old fatuous whim: 
She had a friend. I count it a disgrace 
That Love should trench on Art in any case. 
She had a friend, She took another place 
To be near him. 


The old, 


Him at the dancing palace, Hammersmith, 

It was her custom to go dancing with 

(O vanished steaks! O mutton now a myth!), 
And so she left. 

Blunt is to-day the ineffectual steel 

Because of that young man, and poor the meal ; 

The concave souflé tells what woe we feel ; 
We are bereft. 


O happy basement where her feet are set, 
Wherein she turns to-day the omelette ; 
Shall she remember or can we forget 
Our too brief bliss ? 
The fricassees, the savouries, the stews, 
The various cheer from which she bade us choose ? 
These mutton cutlets are like ancient shoes, 
Ah Thestylis! 
But happier ho and favourite of chance, 
That youth who now attends her at the dance 
And sees on Thestylis’s countenance 
A lover's look ; 
He has no other thing for which to pray, 
And, when he bids ber name the happy day, 
His lot shall be all roses and all may, 


For she can cook. UVOE. 
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THE PASSING OF HAMPSTEAD. 


My telephone is, or was, Hampstead 9999, though I don't 
live there. Telephone numbers in my popular and salubrious 
suburb were something of a lottery and I happily drew 
“Hampstead.” My next-door neighbour is “ Finchley,” 
Probably in education, appearance and means he would be 
considered my superior—and yet? Hampstead. There is 
a touch of patronage, of condescension in my morning 
greeting which he does not resent, He feels that it is jus. 
tified. Somehow our telephone exchanges place us socially, 
About Hampstead. there is a something, an aroma, a 
bouquet, which obviously belongs neither to Finchley no: 
Hendon. It has so many literary and historical associ- 
ations—-the Heath, Keats, cokernuts, the “ Spaniards.” 
It maintains its attraction for the great. Mr. Masericnnp 
and Mr, Ramsay MacDonatp live there. It was from a 
Hampstead house that Mr. Bromuny said, “ Let there be a 
strike,” and there was a strike. And from Hampstead he 
said, “ Let there bo trains,” and behold! there were trains. 
Hampstead is superior, despite Mr, Duinkwarun's inde- 
fensible assertion that the bulk of the inhabitants drink 
their coffee out of large cups. What may be described as 
the Upper Zionist Movement runs through Hampstead to 
Park Lane. The White Stone Pond, the deepest tube lift- 
shaft in London, and Lord Levernunme are all to be found 
in Hampstead, ‘ Hampstead 9999." Oh! a number to be 
proud of, 

The blow fell about two months ago, The Postmaster. 
Generat, officially indifferent to the painful fact that he | 
was about to lose his job, wrote tactfully and delicately. | 
Certainly he used a buff form, but his mode and manner of 
address at once removed the unpleasantness one associates 
with such sombro-tinted literature, He said frankly that he | 
proposed to open a new Exchange in my district and that 1 | 
should be transferred to that Exchange. But he regretted | 
that he could not inform me at present what my new num- | 
ber would be (little [ cared) nor what the new Exchange | 
would be called. I suppose he had realised that a new 
Government must take office and that it should be left for | 
them to name this beautiful new Exchange. 

All very well; but what of me, doomed to lose my 
“Hampstead”? For weeks | found names for the new 
Exchange. I remembered a jolly one in the Borough called 
“Hop,” and wondered if they would carry on with “Skip,” 
reserving “Jump” for another change of Government. 

Time passed and a second buff form arrived... The now 
xchange is suitably to open on April lst; my number is 
unchanged, But the name—the vital name | must per- 
force use, though “ Hampstead” remains written on my 
heart ?— Speepwen.”! And in my bereavement I had 
said, * No flowers, by request.” 











At the Zoo:— 

“There are Rufas-headed whydahs, rosy-faced parrakeets, black 
cheeks, ruddies, bush-babies, and other birds whose strauge nau 
are known only to chronologists.”——Provincial Paper, 


Well, why not? Time flies, too, you know. 


“Meanwhile Luxor is filled with disconsolate American women and 
tourists, mostly elderly, all wearing plus fours.”- 





Provincial Pap y. 
Why hasn’t The Times given ussomesnap-shots of these sport- 
ing females ? 





From a speech by M. Porcart :— 
“The Government appealed to the majority of the Chamber to rally 
round it.and to form a square to repulse the attacks against the franc.” 
Manchester Paper, 
We have long feared that the French Premier was trying 
to square the circle. 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 
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XIT,-——-Nensnay Carrs. 
One of the chairs is South America, 
One of the chairs is a ship at sea, 
One is a cage for a great big lion, 
Ind one is achaiv for Me. 
The First Chair. 
When I go up the Amazon, 
I stop at night and fire a gan 
To call my faithful band ; 
And Indians, in twos and threes, 
Come silontly between the trees 
And wait for me to land, 
And if I do not want to play 
With any Indians to-day 
Lkimply wave my hand, 
And then they turn and go away 
They always understand 
The Second Chair. 
Lin a great big lion in my cage, 
And I often frighten Nanny with a roar 
Then I hold her very tight and 
Tell her not to be so frightened 
And she doesn’t be so frightened any more 
The Third Chair 
When 1 am in my ship, I see 
The other ships go sailing by. 
A sailor leans and calis to me 
As his tall ship goes sailing by, 
Across the sea he leans to me; 
Above the winds I hear him ery ; 
‘* Tn this the way to Round-the-world?”' 
He calls as he goes by. 
The Fourth Chair. 
Whenever I sit in a high chair 
For breakfast or dinner or tea, 
I try to pretend that it's my chair 
And that | am a baby of three, 
Shall I go off to South America? 
Shall I put out in my ship to sea? 
Or get in my cage and be lions and 
tigers ? ‘A “y 
Or ~~shall Tbe only Me? A.A.M 1 
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INTIMATE AFTERNOONS. 

IV.—Tue Canpvip Courtss#ir. 
Scexnr—Ernest has called upon Ger- 
aldine. They have taken tea, and 
Ernest is now continuing @ previous 
conversation. 

Ernest. I shall never forget that 
momevt. It was the most wonderful 
thing that ever happened to me in all 
my life. I thought you were the most 
beautiful girl I had ever met. 
Geraldine. Really. 

E. And when you spoke to me I real- 
ised at once that you were as charming 
as you looked. As a rule I am afraid 
of clever girls, but with you it was 
different. 

G. Then I am 
beautiful ? 

E. (sticking to his 
guns), Yes, dear, you 
are clever as well as 
beautiful. 

G. (unexpectedly). 
How well you do it, 
Ernest ! 

E. What do you 
mean ? 

G. A little heavy per- 
haps, but that is pro- 
bably the effect of our 
terribly long lunch at 
the Ivy. 

E. You're not, I 
hope, suggesting that 
what I have just said 
to you was insincece ? 

G. You can hardly 
expect me to believe 
that I am the most 
beautiful and the most 
gifted woman in the 
world, It would not be 
seemly. 





clever as well as 
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THRER, DRAW L 


Voice jrom 2 LO. 
FORWARD. Two, STEP DIAGONALLY FORWARD TO RIGHT, WEIGHT ON RIGHT FOOT. 





E. Affected creature. 

G. Which? 

E. Both. 

G. But she understands him and I 
don’t. It’s no use, Ernest, I know 
my deficiencies only too well, and I hate 
to be admired on false pretences. I 
want to believe that you know all my 
faults and see me exactly as I am. 

E. (arqumentatively), But I am in 
love with you, Geraldine. It would not 
be natural for me to see you as you 
are. 

G. You were not always in love with 
me. Throw back your mind, Can't 
you remember how I seemed to you 
when you met me first ? 

E, (shortly). No, 1 can’t. 

G. That's rather a poor compliment 
to me. 





ago I thought you were the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world. Perhaps I 
was mistaken. My feelings ran away 
with me. It was a delusion, 

G. Then you admit that my nose 
isn’t straight ? ; 

E. (coldly), It is most decidedly a 
crooked nose. : 

G. Andmy eyesare tooclose together? 

E, (frigidly). There ought to be at 
least another inch between them. 

G. And | am not frightfully clever ? 

Li. (teily). 1 think it most unlikely 
that you would ever master the binomial 
theorem. 

G, Thank you, Ernest. 

E. (politely). Pray don’t mention it, 

G. You realise now, don’t you, dear, 
that honesty is the best policy?” 

F. Certainly. 








“ONE, BEGIN WITH LEFT FOOT, AND 


EFT FOOT UP TO RIGHT, DIP,” ETGC., ETC. 


G. Between people 
who love each other as 
we do there should be 
perfect frankness ? 

E. Quite. 

G. (coaxingly). I wish 
you would try to re- 
member your first im- 
pressions of me. You 
must remember that 
firstevening. It was at 
Lady Berwick's ball. | 
remember perfectly my 
first impression of you. 

y (sarcastically). 
Please be quite frank 
about it. 

G. You were with 
the Perkins girl. I re- 
memberwondering why 
you laughed so much, 
{ know she's supposed 
to be terribly amusing, 
but I think myself that 
she's overrated. I won- 


STEP DIRECTLY 








E. The point isn’t whether youare the 
most beautiful and gifted woman in the 
world, but whether 1 think that you are. 

G, Do you? 

E. (stiffiy). I believe I made a state- 
ment to that effect. 

G. Of course, So would anybody 
else in your position, A man when he 
is engaged to a girl is obliged to say 
those things. Most girls would be dis- 
appointed if he didn’t. But I’m differ- 
ent; I hate compliments, When you 
tell me that I am beautiful I look into 
the mirror, which at once reminds me 
that x | nose isn’t straight. 

E.(obstinately). It’s an adorable nose. 

G. (inexorably). But it isn't straight. 
Then my eyes are too close together. 

E. (as before). They 're adorable eyes. 

G. But they're too close together. 
Then I know I'm not so clever as 
some girls. There 's Winnie Durbam, 
for instance, who understands Henry 
JAMES, 





Li. (scoring). 1 thought you hated 
compliments. 

G. 1 was using the word compliment 
in quite a different sense. 

EE. You pretend not to be clever, but 
you are evidently too clever for me. 

G, The remedy is obvious. 

E, What do you mean by that? 

G. I mean it isn’t as if our engage- 
ment had been actually sent to Zhe 
Morning Post. 

E. (in despair). What are we squab- 
bling about ? 

G. (righteously). It’s your fault en- 
tirely. 1 have told you again and again 
that I dislike you to beinsincere. Mar- 
riage is a very serious thing. We have 
got to live together for years and years, 
and you won't always be blind to my 
shortcomings. You must try to think 
what it will be like when the glamour 
has worn off. 


E. (wearily). Very well,dear. I will 





dered whether you were just playing 
up to her, as men do, or whether you 
were really tickled. 

E. Dorothy Perkins is a very bril- 
liant girl. 

G. So they say. But men will say 
anything of a girl with a pretty face. 
I once saw her put out her tongue at 
an archbishop. All the men thought 
it most amazingly witty. 

E. Dorothy Perkins is a very lovely 
creature. 

G. (sarcastically). The most beau- 
tiful woman in the world, perhaps. 

E. I didn’t say so. 

G. It’s the kind of thing you are 
quite capable of saying. 

E. No, darling. You have cured me 
of that. 

G. Aren't we wandering from the 
point? We are, I believe, trying to 
recollect our first impressions of one 
another. 





say anything you like. Five minutes 





E. (thinking hard). I remember now. 
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I thought you were rather good-looking. 
I also remember that you said some 
rather cutting things about poor Dor- 
othy. That’s one of your faults, dear. 
You are often terribly down on other 
girls. And there’s another thing 

G. Yes, dear, do tell me what it is. 

E. You won't be offended ? 

G. Of course not. Haven't I asked 
you to be frank ? 

E. Well, you are just a little bit in- 
consistent. (She makes to speak, but 
controls herself with an effort.) You 
often say one thing, and it turns out 
afterwards that either you have changed 





| your mind or that you must have meant 
| something else. 





| didn’t ask you to be malicious, 
| you to tell me my real faults. 
| ask you to invent imaginary ones. 








G. (indignantly). Really, Ernest-—— 
E. (eagerly making his point). There, 
you see what I mean. You've just 


| asked me to be frank, and when 1 do 


what you wish you are perfectly furious. 
That’s what 1 mean by being incon- 
sistent. 

G. (subduing her temper). I am not 
in the least furious. Iam merely sur- 
prised. 1 have my faults, but, what- 
ever my bitterest enemy may say of 
me, | am never in the least incon- 
sistent. 

E. (doggedly). You asked me to be 
frank with you, 

G. I asked you to be frank, but 1] 
I want 
I didn’t 


E., (beaten). Very well, dear, then I 
takeit back. You aren’t in the least in- 
consistent. It’s merely my stupidity. 1 
can't always follow your line of thought. 
Please don’t be upset about it. 1 take 
itback. You're alwaysand utterly con- 
sistent. I tell you, I take it back. 

G. (tearfully). You c-can’t take it 
back. I know now what you think of 
me. I’m spiteful and I’m inconsistent 
and I'm plain. 

E, (outraged). Plain! 
you were plain. 

G. You said I was rather good-look- 
ing, which amounts to the same thing, 
especially when you referred in almost 
the same breath to somebody else as a 
lovely creature. (Feeling for her hand- 
kerchief) The best thing we can do is 
to break off our engagement at once. 

[She weeps with the utmost frankness. 

E. (with conviction). Geraldine, dear- 
est, I have been a fool. 

G. I want you to be f-f-f-frank with 
me, b-b-but I don’t want you to be 
unkind. 

E. (soothing her), Of course not. I 
quite see your point. My subtle darling! 
1 shall understand you better in future. 

G. (through her tears). And you will 
always be quite honest with me, won't 
you? 


I never said 





E. The soul of candour. How sweet 
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“ How BE 'EE, Mrs. Timmins?” 
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A-GOT ONE OF YOUR BAD LEGS.” 








you look with the tears in your eyes! 
You have the most lovely eyes. 

G. (archly). But don’t you think 
they ‘re just a little too close together? 

E. Not a bit. They’re exactly the 
right distance, An eighth of an inch 
more would spoil the whole effect. 

G. (with a little sniff), Excuse me, 
dear, but I must blow my nose—my 
crooked nose. 

E. (indignantly). Crooked? It’s as 
straight as a die. 

G. Honestly ? 

E. Honestly. I shall always be quite 
candid with you, Geraldine. I have 
realised this afternoon that it’s no use 
trying to throw dust in your eyes. You 
are not like other girls; you are much 
too clever to be deceived by flattery. 1 
shall always tell you the plain truth, 
even if it hurts. 

G. It will never hurt me, Ernest dear, 








not if it’s really the truth. 








E. My wonderful Geraldine! 

G. Am I really wonderful ? 

E. Entirely and absolutely wonder- 
ful. I am sorry if it offends you, but I 
promised to be frank, and the truth is 
the truth. 

G. (leaning gently on his shoulder). I 
don't mind it in the least, dear; not if 
you really mean what you say. Please 
go on. 

i. Go on? 

G. Yes, dear. 


Please go on being 
frank. 








“We learn with deep concern the news of 
transfer of ——-, the popular Munsif of ——~, 
He was impartial and tanaguben: He was 80 
sharp & keen that he threshed out at the very 
outset the tenderest fabrics which the legal 
tactics of lawyers managed to hotchpotch with 
a farrago of ambiguities. His judicial howitzer 
almost always hit right at the target.” 

Indian Paper. 
How different from the editorial blun- 
derbuss ! 
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A LESSON IN TACT. 


[A well-known scientist, lecturing in New 
York, has said that the grafting of monkey 
glands on human beings will eventually cause 
mankind to revert to the monkey type from 
which it evolved.} 


Mrs. Smith caught her husband’s eye 
at the other end of the table. “Do 








yn. 
ae. 

“CALMLY HOISTED BOTH HIS KNEES TO 
THE LEVEL OF HIS CHIN AND REMAINED 
THUS PENDULOUS.” 
you think that Grandfather is quite all 
right, dear?” she signalled with her 
eyebrows. Mrs. Smith had very expres- 
sive eyebrows. 

Mr. Smith glanced at Grandfather. 
“Oh, yes, he’s all right,” he signalled 
back with his nose. Mr. Smith had a 
remarkably eloquent nose. 

“But really, dear, I’ve never seen him 
behave quite like this before. And so 
awkward, with the Pilkington-Browns 
here for the first time and everything. 
You know how ridiculously punctilious 
Mrs. P.-B. is,’ Mrs. Smith remarked 
with her shoulders. Mrs. Smith had 
curiously garrulous shoulders. 

‘‘ Never mind Mrs. P.-B.,”” Mr. Smith 
observed with his ears. Mr. Smith had 
strikingly chatty ears. ‘The old chap’s 
all right.” 

Nevertheless Mrs. Smith’s alarm was 
not entirely without cause. The doctor 
who had carried out the operation had 
been quite emphatic in his warning that, 
in the case of a man whose parents 
had both undergone the same process, 
a further experiment might possibly 
be attended ™ somewhat unexpected 





results. In the few months that had 
elapsed since then it is true that no- 
thing untoward had happened; but 


nobody could have told whether or not 
she had noticed that Grandfather was 
now climbing laboriously and unneces- 


Grandfather's demeanour to-night, the | sarily down the back of his chair to the 


curious light in his eyes and his refusal 
to utter a single word, even when 
directly addressed, filled Mrs. Smith 
with painful forebodings. 

Her anxiety might have been sub- 
stantially increased had her husband, 
whose reassurances were masking the 
liveliest uneasiness, informed her that, 
travelling back from business on the 
Tube that evening, Grandfather, unable 
to find a seat, had attached himself to 
a strap with one hand and, straighten- 
ing his arm to its fullest extent, calmly 
hoisted both his knees to the level of 
his chin and remained thus pendulous 
for the rest of the journey, to the undis- 
guised interest of his fellow-passengers. 

The next moment both she and Mr. 
Smith were working their hardest to 
appear unconscious of the fact that 
Grandfather, having suddenly aban- 
doned the more conventional attitude 
in favour of a cross-legged position on 
his chair, had taken a handful of nuts 
from a convenient dish and was crack- 
ing them vigorously between his two 
remaining teeth. The kernels he masti- 
cated with every sign and sound of en- 
joyment ; the shells he expelled forcibly 
from his mouth in all directions. 

“What a charming house you have 
here, Mrs. Smith!” said Mrs. Pilkington- 
Brown serenely, only shuddering faintly 
as a piece of shell grazed one of her 
ear-whiskers. 

“§-so kind of you to s-say so,” smiled 
Mrs. Smith nervously, keeping an anxi- 
ous eye upon her sharp-shooting grand- 





“GRANDFATHER BEGAN TO PRER HOPE- 


FULLY INTO THE INTRICACIES OF 
PILKINGTON-BROWN’S COLFFURE.” 
father. Mrs. Smith lacked Mrs. Pilk- 

ington-Brown’'s aristocratic calm. 

** Bought it outright, [ hear?” asked 
Mr. Pilkington-Brown tactfully. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Smith. “Got the 
chance of’’—(he ducked sharply to 
avoid half a walnut shell) — “of a 
bargain and took it,” 

“So delightfully situated,” observed 
Mrs. Pilkington-Brown graciously, and 


Mrs. 


floor. As a matter of strict truth she 
certainly had. 

“ Freehold?” asked Mr. Pilkington- 
Brown, carefully avoiding anything like 
a direct glance at Grandfather as he 
shuffled, in a curiously bent attitude, 
towards the back of Mrs. Pilkington- 
Brown's chair. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smith; and, aban- 





“SwUNG HIMSELF NIMBLY ON TO THE TOP 

OF THE PIANO AGAIN.” 
doning all decorum, watched with a 
glassy eye as Grandfather began to peer 
hopefully into the intricacies of Mrs 
Pilkington-Brown’s coiffure, parting the 
well-coiled strands with both his hands 
as he did so. 

It was Mrs. Smith who saved the 
situation. Deftly catching Mrs. Pilk- 
ington-Brown’s frenzied eye, she rose 
to her feet and pushed back her chair. 
So did Mrs. Pilkington-Brown. Grand- 
father, on the other hand, receiving the 
chair in his solar plexus, descended 
heavily to the floor. As the ladies, not 
without a certain relief, left the room, 
Mr. Smith picked him up and set him 
in a chair before proceeding to discuss 
stocks and shares with his guest. 

When, half-an-hour later, they joined 
the ladies in the dining-room, Mrs. 
Pilkington- Brown was playing the 
piano. Grandfather pricked up his ears, 
hesitated a moment and then swung 
himself, by way of an occasional table, 
on to the top of the piano. Then, with 
hunched shoulders and picking up each 
foot alternately in time to the music, he 
began to sway slowly from side to side. 

Mrs. Pilkington-Brown, who must 
have been a really heroic woman, played 
on unmoved. 

After a few minutes Grandfather 
let himself down from the piano and, 
shuffling over to Mr. Smith, halted be- 
fore him with palm outstretched and 
a wistful expression in his eyes. Mr. 
Smith did his best to pretend that 
Grandfather did not exist. Mrs. Pilk- 
ington-Brown played on. 

Grandfather shifted his position and 
held out his hand to Mr. Pilkington- 
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tact than his host, dropped three pennies | 
into 1f, 

With a shrill ery of joy Grandfather 
stowed them away in his cheek and | 
swung himself nimbly on to the top of | 
the piano again. There he disembar- | 
rassed his face of the pennies and, lean- 
ing forward perilously, dropped them 
down Mrs. Pilkington-Brown’s back. 

It was then, and not till then, that | 
this wonderful woman’siron nerve at last 
brokedown. But only hernerve. Tact- 
ful to the last, she resolutely refused 
to notice anything unusual in anyone's | 
behaviour and simply decided to faint. | 

Oh, let us all take a lesson from Mrs. | 
Pilkington-Brown ! 


j 








Getting his Own Back. 


From Smith minor's essay on “ Good 
Manners ” : 


“A polite boy will raise his hat when he meets | 
a lady, or a school-master or a gentleman.” 
| 
j 





“Cries of Old London, by Wheatley.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 


“ Hello! Poplar.” 
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ENGLAND'S GLORY. 

[‘‘ If there is one glorious thing in England 
which must never die, it is a breakfast of 
bacon and eggs.’’—Mr. G. K, Chesterton. } 

I HAVE relished the rolls in Vienna, 
I have played with the porridge in 
Perth, 
I have dreamt of an ice in Gehenna, 

But never (for breakfast) on earth; 
The Picardy omelettes are grateful, 

Tho’ often the coffee is dregs, 

But you have to come home for a 
plateful 
Of Bacon and Eaas. 


There are some who find heaven in 
honey, 

While others are joyful with jam ; 
In Tunis they try you with tunny, 

In Chicago they help you to ham ; 
Some persist in abusing the liver 

By breakfasting largely on “ pegs,” 
And these would undoubtedly shiver 

At Bacon and Eaas. 


It is whispered that epicures favour 
A kidney or even a sole, 

While to others the sausage’s flavour 
Is an exquisite ultimate goal ; 
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But the browner and brawnier Briton 
For manlier nourishment begs, 
And the Tale of the Empire was 
written 
On Bacon and Eaas. 





Then here’s to the earliest blender 


Of the fruit of the hog and the hen; | 


May the former be streaky and tender 
And the latter be fresh from the pen! 
For the glorious fact that enables 
Old England to stand on her legs 
Is that nine out of ten breakfast-tables 
Show Bacon and Eaes. 





Another Plea for Dilution ? 


“« At the meeting of —— Water Committee, 
yesterday, a letter was read from the —— 
Licensed Victuallers asking for a reduction in 
the water rates.”—Local Paper. 


“ Most of the evening Sir Thomas{Beecham} | 


conducted with his hands, sometimes with his 
fingers, and often with his clenched fists. 

With the palm of his hand he literally 
smoothed out some of the exquisite violin 
passages in the first movement.” 

Provincial Paper. 

Most embarrassing for the fiddlers if 
he really did it “literally.” 
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CULTURE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Time—The present week, during the performance of “The Birds” of Antsroru4xes in the original 
Maid. “Ir you PLEASE, ’M, CAN I GO TO THE THEATRE THIS EVENING TO SEK THEM ‘ Brrps’?” 
Mistress. “Bur po YOU THINK YOU WOULD CARE FoR Ir? 
Maid. “Wert, ’m, I SAW SOME PERFORMING FLEAS ONCE—AND THEY WAS FRENCH. 


You KNow It’s A Greek play.” 


[Fesr 
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] ENJOYED IT VERY MUCH.” 








THE SPOKEN WORD. 


WHENEVER a discussion springs up 
as to the respective merits of the Stage 
and the Film, one of the first arguments 
one hears put forward by the supporters 
of the Stage is “the spoken word.” 

“Ah,” they say, “the Film may be 
very beautiful, but you miss the spoken 
word.” 

They are quite right. Youdo. But 
is this a disadvantage? I hold no brief 
for the Film, but I really feel it is time 
someone spoke a word about this spoken 
word. I have therefore constructed the 
Third Act of a play, in which I have 
used only words and phrases heard in 
West End theatres during the past six 
months. They have been collected with 
a good deal of care and, impossible 
though some of them may seem, I can 
vouch for their authenticity. 

The play is called— 

RE-UNATED. 
Act ITT. 
The “location” is immaterial as the 
play ts produced with the latest system 
of lighting, and the scene serves for a 
Drawing-Room in Mayfair, a Factory 








and a Nasty Mess. At rise of curtain 
Lady Elice Edamsis discovered. Enter 
Lady Vahlet Meetland. 


Elice. Oh! Vahlet—haow nace of you 
tocome! On sech a day too. 

Vahlet. Yes, it’s tahsome weather, 
isn’t it? There was a snewstorm in 
the nate. 

Elice. Come, sit by the fah. (Slowly) 
Vahlet, I hey something sirious to say. 
The Juke is here. 

Vahlet. Oh, Elice! I must gaow. I 
cennot meet him. 

Elice. I knaow it’s only nacherel 
that you should hev bitter thorts about 
him, but I wanchu to see him. 

Vahlet. But, Elice, he treated me so 
crooly—to jilt me when I was but a 
gairl for that woman. To make her 
his Duch-ess—the mother of his chul- 
dren. 

Elice. All that is past. He will egs- 
plain. 

[Exit Lady Elice. A pause. Enter 
the Juke. 

Juke. Vahlet!—may Vahlet ! 

Vahlet (sarcastically). Pleased 
meechu, I’m shore. 

Juke. Don’t be so erool. 


to 


I hev come 











in Wigan, a Railway Station at Omsk, 


haow you hey suffered jawring all these 
years. 
Vahlet. But, Harray 
asaid for that woman ! 
Juke. I couldn’t egsplain then. There 
were reasons But there—I see 
you cennot forgive. Oh, if you would 
be may waife! 

Vahlet. But she—the other woman? 

Juke. She went awf and left me years 
ago.’ I divorced her. She is naow at 
the Empire—in the Bellet. 

Vahlet. I foresawrit! Oh! Harray, 
you hev suffered too, eving as I hev. 

Juke. Oh! Vahlet, canchu—wonchu 
—forgive me? (Looks eagerly at her.) 
I thort I sawr a look of lahve in your 
aye. Will you be may waife ? 

Vahlet. Prehaps. (They embrace.) 

Juke. We will go to Inja for our 
honeymoon. Asiaris beautiful. 

Vahlet. Oh, Harray! . . . But your 
chuldren. What of them ? 

Juke. They neeju, Vablet. They hes 
never knaown a mother’s lahve. 

Vahlet. They shell naow. 

Juke. Oh, Vahlet! 

CurTaAIN. 
Yes, there is that about the Film 


to cast me 








to ask you to forgive me. I knaow 





you do miss the “spoken word.” 
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A MORAL VICTORY. 


“T SUPPOSE 
THE ORIGINAL 


[I'VE GOT TO GO ON WITH 
DESIGN ; 


THIS 
BUT LATER ON I HOPE 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 
Monday, February 18tit,—This is 
“the Government that’s different,” as 
the advertisers say; yet it may be 
doubted if a stranger, unaware of recent 
events, who dropped into the House of 
Commons would notice any very great 
i change. There is a new Paoe Mixis 
i ver, but his manner in answering the 
| numerous Questions addressed to him 
| (there were 59 to-day out of a total 
of 175) differs little from that of the old 
ones. It might have been Mr. Banp- 
win who informed Viscount Curzon 
that the recognition of Mexico involved 
“complicated issues,” though [ fancy 
that the late Primae Muixisrer would 
have replied to Mr, A. M, Samurn that 
he would gladly ask the United States 
| to take over Mexico, but for the 














the magistrates, suggesting imprison- 
ment in all such cases, and pointed out 
that there was probably “no inequal- 
ity if you have all the facts before you.” 

The Lory Cuaxcunton explained to 
Lord Novar that there might be some 
delay in proceeding with the Church of 
Seotland (Property and Fndowment) 
Bill. Everybody in Seotland (where 
they have a taste for gritty food, mental 
as well as physical) is apparently read- 
ing it and making comments upon it, 
with the result (to use Lord Hanpanr’s 
own words) that “the state of affairs 
there is rather like a wasps’ nest just 
at present, and we must let the Wasps 
sottle down.” 

Lord Desnorovuan (wearing the pink 
carnation of eternal youth) called atten- 
tion to the disastrous effect of road- 


aneeeee mentees 
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Sir Samuer Hoang, the mildest-man- 
nered man that ever dropped a bomb, 
caused a violent explosion in the House 
afterdinner. This wasnothisintention, 
for his speech, drawing attention to the 
insufficiency of our Air Force, was 
couched in studiously moderate terms. 
The detonation was done by Mr. Leacn, 
the Under-Seeretary for Air, who pro- 
ceeded to enunciate a series of ultra- 
Pacifist aphorisms—such as “the nation 
that prepared for war got the most war,” 
preparedness is not the best weapon in 
diplomacy "'~—that alarmed the majority 
of the House. 

General Srety was _ particularly 
alarmed, and drew a horrifying picture 
of the fate of London if we had no 
means of coping with enemy air-raids, 





Mr. J. H. Tuomas came to the rescue 





fear that the United States might 

| retort with the requost that the 
British Government should take 
over Russia. 

Posed with inquiries as to the 
exact scope of the “ Russia” that 
he had recognised, I can imagine 
Mr. Lioyp Grorae, that eminent 

| opportunist, replying like Mr. 
| MacDonany: “1 must just take 
| the circumstances as they are;”’ 
| while no one can be in doubt as 
| to the source of the Prime Muin- 
listen’s answer to Mr. Princur’s 
| inquiry as to how Scottish legal 
| questions were to be dealt with in 
i the absence of the Scottish Law 
Officers : “ My honourable friend 
| must just wait and see.” 
| Judging by the favourable recep- 
| tion given by Sir L. WorTHINGTON- 
| Evans and Dr. Macnamana to Mr, 
SHaw's Unemployment Insurance 





for Barks.” 


be deeply felt. 


3n Aemoriam, 


It is with sincere regret that we have to record 
the death of Sir Henry Lucy, in his 79th year. 
Succeeding Tom Taylor, in 1881, as the Parlia- 
mentary representative of Punch, for thirty-five 
years, under the familiar name of “ Toby, M.P.,’’ 
he contributed to these pages his light-hearted 
and impartial “ Essence.” 
had so full a knowledge of the manners and per- 
sonalities of modern Parliaments as the “ Member 
Both before and after his retirement 
from Punch in 1916 he produced many volumes 
containing his reminiscences, of which the last 
appeared only a few months ago, 
brought together in Ashley Gardens a great variety 
of men distinguished in political and social life, 
among whom, and through a wide circle of un- 
known friends, the loss that his death brings will 
To Lady Lucy, his loyal fellow- 
worker, aud for more than fifty years the devoted 
partner of his joys and cares, we ask leave to 
offer our true sympathy 


Few men of his time 


His hospitality 


of his colleague, and pointed out 
that the Government were con- 
tinuing the late Government's pol 
icy of increasing the Air Force for 
the present, but wished to do no- 
thing which would prevent them 
working for general disarmament. 
The House was still perturbed, 
and only the refusal of the Srmaker 
to grant the closure saved the 
Government from what might 
have been a disastrous division, 
Wednesday, February 20th, 
The Government will shortly be 
obliged to make known their atti- 
tude towards the Preference reso- 
lution passed at the Imperial Keo- 
nomie Conference. Lord Brav- 
CHAMP is almost the last of the 
Cobdenites, and distrusts any- 
thing that impairs the symmetry 
of theoretical Free Trade. His 
avowed object this afternoon 








ill any other Government would have 
| felt equally bound to abolish the much- 
jabused “gap”; and Mr, Buxton, 
although he does not look the part of 
agriculturist quite so wellas Sir Ronee 
Sanpens, said little on the subject of 
foot-and-mouth disease that his pre 
decessor would have disclaimed, Re 
search inthis matter is most necessary, 
but to set up & laboratory in an old 
warship and to house the animals under 
observation in a couple of lighters 
alongside seems hardly the best or 
humanest method of pursuing it. 
Tuesday, Kebruary 19th.-A Question 
by Lord Russen. regarding the in 
equality of the sentences passed upon 
drunken motorists was delayed by the 
non-arrival of Lord Parmoor, who, as 
he explained subsequently, had himself 
been detained by the dangers of the 
streets, He was loss sympathetic than 
might have been expected in the eir 
cumstances to Lord Russe.y.'s request 





that the Home Office should cireularize 





tarring upon fisheries. Tar, Lord Par- 
mMookagreed, was the mischief; asphaltic 
bitumen should be used; then (accord. 
ing to an official report) there would 
be “no appreciable toxic character due 
either to soluble materials extracted by 
the rain from the bitumen itself, or to 
colloidal particles derived from the 
hituminous surface on disintegration.’ 
Highway authorities, please note, 

Of the 167 Queations on the Com- 
mons’ Order Papor less than half re- 
ceived an oral answer. Loud complaints 
were uttered by the Scotsmen (as by 
the Greeks on a famous occasion) that 
they were “ neglected in the daily minis- 
tration.” But the Speakercalmed them 
down by observing that he was always 
anxious to hear Scottish Members (Mr, 
Wuirtny has infinite patience), and 
that their desire would probably be 
attained if Lieut.-Commander Kun- 
worthy and others would show “a 
little more discretion, restraint and un- 
selfishness ” in putting Supplementaries. 





was to obtain information about 
Dominion Preferences; his real object, 
it seemed, was to show that they were 
hardly worth having and that British 
Trade as a whole would be better with- 
out them. 

Neither his figures nor his deductions 
were entirely accepted by Lord Annoup, 
who made « capital maiden speech. 
He in no way underrated the Dominion 
Preferences, but gave no hint of how 
much further, if at all, the Government 
here are inclined to reciprocate. On 
that point Lord Oxtvirk was slightly 
more explicit, India, he said, was not 
likely to give us a preference, save in 
the improbable event of our putting a 
tariff on foodstuffs. 

A debate on cruelty to children, initi- 
ated by Lord GoreLn, was inconclusive, 
hut enabled Lord De La Waar, the 
latest recruit to the Government ranks, 
to win his oratorical spurs very credit- 
ably. The most remarkable feature of 
his speech, apart from its engaging 
modesty, was that it revealed him as a 
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real convert to Labour, anxious“ toserve 
in any way possiblea Government which 
commands so much enthusiasm amongst 
the youth of this country.” _ This, from 
a youth who “ did his bit” during the 
war as an A.B., is a portent not to be 
neglected. 

The Prime Minister was bombarded 
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THE MAN WHO FILLED THE “GaP.” 

MR. TOM SHAW. 
with inquiries as to what action the | 
Government proposed to take in various 
contingencies that might arise out of | 
the dock strike. His replies might be | 
summed up as “ Don’t talk to the man | 
at the wheel.” 

I think that Mr. Dukes, the Labour | 
Member for Warrington, must have | 
been surprised at the unanimous wel- | 
come accorded by Members of all parties | 
to his proposal that State pensions | 
should be given to all widows with | 
children and other mothers whose bread- 
winner has become incapacitated. It 
seems that hearts are not the monopoly | 
of the party in office, but that Tories | 
and Liberals also possess them. 

The mover did not go deeply into the 
finance of the question, but mentioned 
a round figure of twenty millions as 
likely to meet the bill. The Cuancet- 
LOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, though entirely | 
sympathetic to the proposal, had to 
look at it rather more closely. Mr. 
Snowpon discovered an unsuspected 
vein of humour in describing the de- 
mands that he was expected to meet— 
increases of expenditure in this and that 
direction, coupled with the abolition or 
reduction of nearly all the existing taxes. 

Thursday, February 21st.—Although 
the Government have issued an elabor- 
ate White Paper explaining their action 
over Poplar, they have not allayed the 
apprehensions of Lord Beaucuamp. De- 
tecting in the document the “master- 
hand of the Lorp CHancetior,” he 


Mr. Lansspury’s doctrine that ‘the 
more the Government got Poplarized 
the more popular it would be.” 

As Gadtly-in-chief of the Opposition 
Lord BrrKeNHEAD did not approve 
Lord BravcHamp’s encroachment on 
his province, and was most sarcastic at 
the expense of Liberals who attacked a 
Government which but for them would 
never have come into existence. 

The theory that Lord HaLpane was 
the author of the White Paper was con- 
firmed by his speech, which was if any- 
thing more cloudy and incoherent than 
that document. Almost the only in- 
telligible statement in it was that in 
remitting surcharges before they were 
imposed the MrnisTer or Heavta “had 
done nothing to encourage the Guard- 


jians to exceed the law ;” and who will 
}agree with him in that? Certainly not 


Mr. Lansbury. 

In the present state of parties the 
House of Commons grows mere and 
more like a kaleidoscope every day. 
The least shake will cause a redistri- 


i bution of atoms and a fresh pattern. 


To-day’s jar came from the Partia- 
MENTARY SEcRETARY to the Admir lty, 
who at Question-time announced the 
Government's intention to lay down 
five new cruisers, adding that tenders 
will be invited at once. 

While the Conservatives cheered, 





“THE MILDEST-MANNERED MAN THAT EVER 
DROPPED A BOMB.” 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE. 


protests came from the Liberal and 
Labour benches. Mr. PrInGLe, always 
willing to step into the limelight, 
promptly asked leave to move the ad- 
journment, and was supported by all 
the Liberals and many of the Labour 








roundly asked him if he agreed with 








Members. 


When the debate came on, however 
some of Mr. Prinaie’s steam was dis. 
sipated by the Government's announce- 
ment that work on the new cruisers 
would not be begun till the House had 
sanctioned it; and what remained was 
not of a highly propulsive quality. Nor 
did he get much help from Lieut.-Com- 











MACDONALD RULES THE WAVES. | 


mander KENwortHy’s attempt to prove | 
that we had plenty of cruisers already. | 

The Prive Minister had no difficulty | 
in showing that the Government were | 
not instituting a new programme or 
prejudicing the policy of disarmament. 
Chesecruisers would be required shortly 
to replace obsolescent vessels, and to 
lay them down at once would preveni 
the growth of unemployment in the | 
dockyard towns. 

At each of his ringing sentences the 
malcontents steadily wilted ; and when 
the division came only one Labourite 
(Mr. Dunnico) voted against his leader; 
and the Government, supported by the 
whole Conservative Party present, had 
a majority of 299. Only 72 Liberals 
supported Mr, Prrate—the exact 
number, it is worth recalling, by which 
Mr. Batpwry’s Government was de- 
feated six weeks ago. 








“ What is described as a sea lion, 8ft. long, 
weighing about 6ewt., has been washed ashore 
dead on Pridmouth Beach, near Fowey, Corn- 
wall. knocked down and badly injured by @ 
motor-car in London-road, Kingston.” 

Evening Paper. 
It seems to have come down the 
Thames to the sea. What were the 
river police doing to overlook a thing 








like that ? 
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YEOMAN SERVICE. 

Ix the trifling disturbance produced 
in trade and economics generally by the 
Docks problem, the real gravity of the 
Beefeaters’ strike has been lost sight of. 
But unless something is done there will 
be no one to show the Tower to any- 
body on Easter Monday. Various con- 
‘ferences have been held, but so far 

without a solution. In order that there 
| may be no confusion, it should be stated 
that the men’s demand is not for more 
beef, but for more leisure. They have 
all the beef they can eat, but they protest 
that they are overworked. 

At a recent meeting of sympathisers 
the Chair was taken oe Mr. Henry A. 
Lyrron, who first read letters of regret 
from various well-known people. Mr. 
Bernarp SHaw wrote that he was 
unable to raise his voice on behalf of 
men who ate beef, but, if they would 
mend their ways and become, say, beet- 
eaters, he would even write a non-stop 
play for them. Sir Wut11aM Butt re- 
gretted that he could not be present, as 
the situation might become too painful 
for him. Mr. Swurt MacNeru sent 
some reminiscences of the Rump Parlia- 





“WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS,” 











Mr. Lyrron, in his opening address, 
said that years of impersonating Jack 
Point in The Yeomen of the Guard had 
given him a peculiar insight into the 
Beefeaters’ temperament, and he was 
pleased to be present to raise his voice 
on their behalf. His famous remark, 
as Jack Point, about passing the mus- 
tard would have only a fraction of its 
success if no one ate beef. It was de- 
lightful to be among men who did 
nothing else. (‘Oh! oh!") He trusted 
that he had not said anything amiss; 
what he meant was, it was delightful 
to be among men who proudly carried 
the title of Beefeater and who, when 
put upon by the authorities, had the 
courage to protest. (Enormous en- 
thusiasm.) 

The Senior Beefeater said that he and 
his colleagues were delighted to see so 
many eminent persons present. Their 
case was a very simple one. Briefly, 
they were asked to do too much, and 
unless a change was made the public 
would suffer very seriously. It was of 
the highest importance that old ladies 
who wanted to know where the Bloody 
Tower was should be suitably informed. 
(Loud cheers.) Thieves with an eye to 








ment, which he hoped might be apposite. 








ment, and only Beefeaters of long stand- 

ing could penetrate their various dis- 
guises. As the late Mr. Dan Leno, the 
sociologist, had observed, with his un- 
failing penetration, a Beefeater was the 
first friend of the thirsty and hungry. 
He would go further and say that, if an 
analysis of the crowds that came to 
the Tower could be made, it would be 
found that more came to see the Beef- 
eaters than the masonry, (Loud cheers.) 
The Beefeaters should not only be 
treated fairly ; they were an institution 
so ancient and unique as to deserve to 
be pampered. They were an essential, 
an integral part of Old England, (Loud 
cheers and “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.’’) 

Sir Henry Hapow said that he was 
there to show his regard and admiration 
for the gallant guardians of the Tower; 
but he was bound to lodge a protest 
against the careless use of the word 
“heefeater ’ and the erroneous ideasthat 
it set up. The notion seemed to be pre- 
valent, if not universal, that these 
officials spent their time in eating beef. 
In fact there had already been allusions 
to that habit. For all he knew they did 
eat large quantities ; and he trusted that 





the Crown Jewels needed expert treat- 


it was home-grown (Loud cheers) ; but 












































as a matter of scientific fact the word 
‘“‘ beefeater ” was a corruption and had 
nothing to do with the consumption 
of bovine tissue whatever, (Sensation.) 
Advantage had probably been taken of 
a loose pronunciation; and it had no 
justification beyond usage. (Oh! oh!”’) 
The word “ beefeater” resulted from a 
careless English way of saying the 
French word “ buffetier,” signifying 
one who dispenses food. (Renewed 
sensation.) To dispense food, he would 
point out, and to eat it, were very dif- 
ferent actions, and there might be oc- 
casions when the distinction was really 
pathetic. (*Shame!”) 

Lord Daxesrort said that Sir Henry 
Hapow might be right in deriving 
“beefeater” from “ buffetier”’; but he had 
not disposed of the matter there. Did 
not one go to the buffet for cold beef ? 
(Loud cheers.) And might not the 
oflicial in charge now and then assure 
himself in the usual manner that that 
commodity was in good condition? 
(Enthusiasm.) He could not sit there 
and allow honest Beefeaters to have 
their traditional glorious associations 
stripped fromthem. (Hear,hear.”) In 
fact, he would go further and suggest 
that the French word buffetier was a 
corruption, a dilution, of the fine old 
English word which the Vice-Chancellor 
of Sheffield University had done his 
worst to defame. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir Henry Hapow said that he was 
sorry to have raised such a storm. He 
had come there in the friendliest pos- 
sible spirit. (“Oh! oh!") His one pur- 
pose was to support the claims of the 
Tower guardians ; but they appealed to 
his sympathies only as buffetiers. If the 
carnivorous connotation was persisted 
in he must retire. 

The Senior Beefeater, rising again, said 
that he and his colleagues were dis- 
tressed at the etymological turn which 
the proceedings had taken. (* Hear, 
hear.”) Whatever the origin of the 
term, Beefeaters they were and Beef- 
eaters they would continue, and to the 
end of his days he should consider the 
saddest phrase in English literature to 
be SHAKesPEARE’S line, “ The times are 
out of joint.” (Renewed cheers.) But 
beefeating was not the question before 
the meeting. The question before the 
meeting was justice. (* Hear, hear.”’) 
None the less, when it was over, he 
hoped to enjoy a slice or two of the 
undercut ; and he might add that he 
preferred horse-radish to mustard. 
(Renewed applause, during which Mr, 
Lytton shed tears.) 

The meeting then passed a vote of 
confidence in the Beefeaters and their 
cause, and, after joining in singing The 
Roast Beef of Oid England,” broke up. 


FE. V. L. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Back To Metucsenan” (Court). 
I.—In the Beginning. 

Mr. Snaw's main thesis is something 
as follows :— 

Civilization is threatened because the 
job of running it is too big for man as 
he is, especially if he likes wine, meat, 
cigars and golf; more especially if heis 
as childish and immature asthe Englisb- 
man. Look atthe War; andthe Peace; 
and the prospects of the Future. 1fman 
doesn't develop, and that promptly, 
he will inevitably share the fate of the 
mastodon. 

But evolution, falsely analysed (by 
an impostor who was not even original, 
Cuarces Darwiy) as a process of acci- 
dental selection, is really a creative pro- 
cess of conscious willing on the part ol 
the evolved. If, being a fish or pig in 
a certain environment, you sufficievtly 
need and will to fly, wings will one day 
be added to you; and that suddenly, 
for Nature does everything by leaps. 

Now, proceeds the argument, just as 
aman has begun to learn something, 
at seventy or so, he is beginning to de- 
cay and is ready to die—still hopelessly 
immature, Let him take thought, then, 
and increase his span of life to, say, 
three hundred years by steadfastly 


willing it and there will be some hope | 


for him, That is the drift of this 
“metabiological Pentateuch” of our 
modern Moses. 

Of course it is not the slightest use 
wasting time complainingof Mr. Suaw's 
infuriating unfairness in argument, his 
exasperatingly perverse generalisations, 
his calculated insolences, his lapses 
from taste. He needed them, and he 
willed them, no doubt, to gain atten- 
tion. And it cannot be denied that he 
has succeeded. You are annoyed, so 
you sit up and listen. You continue to 
be interested. And, as there is enough 
thought and tonic wit and more than 
enough fundamental seriousness to 
equip a half-dozen tolerable dramatists, 
one wisely takes the rough with the 
smooth and is grateful, as one ought to 
be. ‘The irrelevances, often brilliant, 
sometimes dull, are harder to justify; 
certainly in a dramatist whose job is 
compression—especially as we of the 
audience are not yet“ back to Mernuse- 
pan.” I don’t think Mr, Suaw easily 
blots a line or strangles a weak joke, 
fond parent that he is. 

The First Act of In the Beginning 
seemed to mea thing of rare beauty, 
invention, imagination and wit. That 
buried poet in Mr. SHaw here comes 
fully tolife. And it is testimony to his 
knowledge of his job that, while admir- 
able to read, he gains immensely on the 
stage. 
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Adam finds a dead fawn. He calls 
Eve. They here see death for the first 
time and know fear. But Adam knows 
an even greater fear—that of having to 
live for ever. It is a terrible dilemma. 
The Serpent holds the key of know. 
ledge and tells Hve of birth; and how 
she (the Serpent) gathered a part of | 
the life that was in her body and shut 
it into a tiny white case and showed 
it to the sun, and it burst and there 
came out a@ little snake that grew to 
be as big as herself. So Lilith had | 
done with Adam and Eve—or some. | 
thing like it, Lilith had first imagined | 
the story, then told it to the Serpent, | 
then willed it to be true. But to com- | 

| 

| 














pass so much alone was too dreadful a 

burden. That burden must be shared; 
and the Serpent whispers to Eve the | 
full secret of birth. Hve is first exgerly | 
interested, then overwhelmed with the | 
horror we call shame. . . . But thus | 

life, which is so full of wonder, can 

goon; and yet man can still win the 

happy release of death after his allotted 
span. Adam willed himself a thous- | 
and years, Optimist! 

Act LI. takes usin “a few centuries” 
to an oasis in Mesopotamia. Adam | 
delves, H've spins. To them enters the | 
first gentleman of leisure, Cain—vege- | 
tarian, murderer, hunter, warrior and | 
(by Jove!) talker. He pours scorn | 
upon his poor old drudge of a fa- | 
ther, who has been scratching at the | 
earth for centuries; talks to him as 
Mr. Suaw alone can talk, so that Adam 
takes up his spade against Cain’s spear, 
Eve parting them. There is a long wran- | 
gle with much turning inside-out and | 
upside-down of old sayings and beliefs; 
and plenty of diverting epigram. 
Eve talks wisely and beautifully of | 
Hope and Love and of her Artist sons, | 
who (if 1 understand aright) invent the | 
| 


patterns for the children she bears, | 
which might make even the most | 
cultured amongst us glad that Mr. 
Epstein was not at work in those days. 

Mr. Suaw has now wandered some- 
what from creative evolution. He was 
so pleased with Cain that he had to} 
give him his bead—to our entertain: | 
ment, I allow. But we have not been 
shown any startling advantages that 
length of years brought to these early 
ancestors of ours. 

The décor was admirable. The Ser- | 
pent in particular was most adroitly 
and plausibly managed. The acting | 
was competent—that of Miss Gwen 
Frrancoon-Davirs as Lve much more 
than that. Just such bewitching inno- 
cence and wondering simplicity might | 
have walked in Eden. Mr. Kurra-Jon- | 
STON was a sound Adam, 1 thought 
Miss Carorane Kerrn's Serpent perhaps 








a little lacking in the subtlety of whieh 
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Dressmaker. “Vo Cxwavi 


that entertaining Shavian reptile so 
frequently boasted. Mr, Scorr Sunprr- 
LAND's Cain, if not a little too noisy, 
was perhaps just a little too restless and 
gesticulatory. But he acted with spirit 
and intelligence, and we could hear him, 


though he had to talk like » house on 
fire. 


HH. The Gospel of the Brothe i 
Barnabas. 


We are now whisked off to Lvanklyn 
Barnabas’s house in Hampstead shortly 
afterthe War. Conrad Barnabas, biolo- 
gist, and his brother Franklyn, ex-cler- 


| ¥man—and metabiologist ?—are be- 





support for bis policy as leader of the 
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MANNERS AND MODES, 


FORK MopoM IS INDEED A PLEASURE—Mopom 


ginning a discussion of their joint thesis 
that man must will to live three hundred 
years or the race will come to grief 
through the incompetence incident to 
immaturity. There is an interruption ; 
the parlourmaid shows in the young 
Rector, a Mr. Haslam, a guileless and 
not very obviously suitable clergyman 
(both maid and Rector are significant 
folk in the eyele). Ar. Haslam isin love 
with J'ranklyn Barnabas's daughter, a 
slangy and shingled flapper (or perhaps 
it was merely bobbed). A further inter- 
ruption occurs in the person of Joyce 
Burge, who comes to solicit Franklyn’ s 
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SO ; ne iti rma 


“TReyhaldy 


I8 BO BWEETLY SLINKY!” 


Liberal Party; and yet another in the 
person of Lubin, who has a precisely 
similar object. After some desultory 
conversation and a candid announce- 
ment of the brothers’ idea of politics 
and politicians they, by way of trying 
it on the least susceptible kind of 
dog, pub forward their own thesis, 
Alter the first pang of stupefaction the 
quick-witted Burge, naturally altogether 
sceptical, sees votes in it if adroitly 
handled; while the detached Lubin, 
even more fundamentally sceptical, also 
begins to wonder whether it might not 
conceivably be worked up into « Jodge 
for dishing the Tories, who could 
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The curtain drops once for the actors to 


Franklyn’s not very convincing, if un- 
answerable, reply to young Haslam’s 
summary of the extension-of-life busi- 


’ 


* How do you know ?’ 
tion as to whether the presentation of 


mented burlesques as Lubin and Joyce 
Buwge goes beyond the tolerable limit 
of personation. 
tinent is to inquire how far the yielding 
to the temptation of making them 
abysmal idiots weakens 
whatever there is of seri- 
ousness in this part of the 
argument. If we are to 
have the case against the 
politician—and Heaven 
knows there is a case—let 
us also have some sort of a 
ease for him. The author 
seems to have taken the 
easy and cheap way and 
thus surely sterilises his 
criticism. Itis a first prin- 
ciple of sound dialectics to 
demolish youradversary at 
his best, not at his most 
futile. Burlesqueand wan- 
ton exaggeration would 
have seemed much more 
like fair public comment 
if the author had made his 


such recognisable and as it were docu- | 


labelled ‘the party of premature death.” laced with gold. 
take breath, and thedebate finally peters | 
out with Burge pledging himself to) 


“work this stunt in,” to the despair | 
of the outraged brothers, and with} 


ness, “‘ Well, it won't be any of us”—)| 


There is no need to discuss the ques- | 


What is more per-| 


‘to Mreruusenan”’? 


the President, but more energetic; an 


Englishman also. (Oddly enough we|he is two-hundred-and-seventy — he 
learn incidentally that poverty has been looks a young fifty. He did arrange 
abolished and the universal compulsory | to be found drowned four times. What 
age for retiring on full pension is forty- | else could he do? He was always get- 
three—so the old country doesn’t seem | ting into difficulties about his age. 

Why then “ back | 


to be doing so badly. 
» 











politicians anything but 
crétins of straw. 

We have spent this Act 
mainly in an atmosphere 
of farce. Yet there still 
echoes the fundamental 
challenge — The world is 
getting toomuchfor you. Whatare you 
going to do about it? 

Mr. Osmunp Wittson’s Lubin and 
Mr, Lro Carrour's Joyce Burge were 
very adroitly done. I much liked Mr. 
Cepric Harpwicker’s Rector and Mr. 
Frank Moonr's tousled emphatic Con- 
rad, Mr. Wavtack Evererr was 
effectively serious as Franklyn. The 
elocution of the whole company was 
commendably clear. 

Lit—The Thing Happens. 

It is the year 2170 a.p.. In a white- 
and-silver, hygienic, Wellsian room, 
with strange switchboards, a telepho- 
tophonic apparatus and a hatstand (of 
the style of the Georgian Restaurant) 
for the strange fillets worn by the 
officials, sits a hearty, ruddy, youngish 
middle-aged man in rude health and 

clothed in strange crimson garments 





Confucius (British Chief Secretary) 
DBurge-Lubin (British President) 

Time a.p, 2170. 

elapsed since the previous Act. 














FORWARD TO CONFUCIUS. 


A Chinese gentleman, one Confucius, 
the Chief Secretary, with other aliens, 
such as the Minister of Health, a ne- 
gress, with whom the President evi- 
dently contemplates an intrigue, con- 
ducts the real business of the country ; 
while the real business of the English 
officials and the citizens generally is 
conducted from Friday to Tuesday on 
the golf-links and in other charming 
pleasaunces (something like the mil- 
lennium already ?). The point of course 
is that the English can’t govern them- 
selves. (Have the Scots, the Welsh and 
the Irish altogether disappeared into 
their native fastnesses in an age of uni- 
versal home rule and federation?) And 
this thesis of the political incapacity 
of the English is developed by Con- 


puzzled President. 





Enter the Accountant General in a 


He is the President | passion because he has discovered at a 
of the British Islands, an Englishman | cinematographic demonstration—how 
(strange to say) and gorgeously stupid | it does not appear—that the Arch- 
(needless tosay); by name Burge-Lubin, bishop of York is one and the same 
a descendant of the two Liberal leaders; person as four former 
we met in Hampstead. He is tele- reported drowned—two Archbishops, 
phoning, and at the same time seeing | a General and a President. 
on the screen Barnabas, the Accountant-| be two-hundred-and-seventy at least, 
General, also, clearly, a descendant of | and he ought to have died at the age 
one of our old friends. Barnabas is a of seventy-eight point six. A swindler, 
choleric fellow, almost as stupid as defrauding the Treasury! 


3ut let that pass.) ' formidable woman. 


’ ry) 


Mr. Paunt Suyrir. 
Mr. Terence O'BRIEN. 
An interval of about two-and-a-half centuries has 


Jucius in a lecture he gives to the! 
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worthies, duly 


He must 


The Archbishop is announced, 


Yes, 


The Domestic Minister enters—agrave 
‘* Dear me, where 
have I seen your face be- 
fore?”’ each thinks of the 
other. The Archbishopis 
young Haslam, the Rector, 
und she is the Franklyns’ 
housemaid. They have 
been terribly lonely— 
everyone about them isso 
intolerably childish, They 
will marry, then, and per- 
petuate the new Methuse- 
lahspecies. Consternation 
of the youngster officials. 

An amusing scene 
throughout. As an Eng- 
lishman I could wish to 
hear less of this eternal 
gibing at my excellent 
fellow-countrymen. Nor 
are we mollified by the sop 
thrown to us, that because 
we are so desperately im- 
mature our destiny is the | 
vreatest of all, We are} 
children as contrasted 
with, among others, the 
Irish! We have no sense 
of governing ourselves— 
never had.... Well, we are, at any 
rate, courteous and patient hosts. But | 
perhaps that ’s only our dulness. 

There were many variegated and bril- 
liant streaks of dialogue and tie whole | 
scene went with a good swing. Butit 
did not advance us a single step in our | 
serious argument. Indeed the business | 
seemed to have lapsed beyond control 
into good plain fooling. A pity. 

Mr. Terence O’Brien (the Presi- | 
dent), Mr, Frank Moore (Barnabas), | 
Mr. Paun Suyrne (Confucius), Miss | 
Maraaret Cuatwin (the Domestic Min- 
ister) and especially Mr. Cepric ILarp- 
WICKE (the Archbishop), all played well 
and well together. 

The Birmingham Repertory Company 
deserve the utmost credit. They cer- | 
tainly hold their own against any com- 
pany of players in London. 

(To be continued.) 
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TELL HIM TO USE A SUBSTITUTE. But 


IT’S A PITY. 














Soldier. “Your MAJESTY, THE OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE MASCOT YOU GAVE US COMPLAINS THAT HE CANNOT GET [Tf TO MARCH 
| PROPERLY AT THE HEAD OF THE REGIMENT.” 


King Robert the Bruce. “ WeLL, WELL, 


I HAD SET MY HEART ON THAT 








AT THE OPERA. 

“ Ruppicore” (Princes). 
I nave read somewhere that, while 
| Suntivan is at his best in Ruddigore, 
| Gitpert is at his least good. Yet he 
never invented a funnier idea than his 
chorus of Professional Bridesmaids. 
But I admit that some of the humour 
of the First Act—the bashfulness of 
Robin and the maidenly propriety of 
Rose, and her reiterated references to 
her pocket-book of etiquette—seem to- 
day a little thin and faded, and I ques- 
tion if it ever fractured many ribs. In- 
deed it is not till the entrance of the 
Wicked Baronet (in the person of Mr. 
Leo SHerriexp of the mobile features) 
that any single character moved us to 
something more than respectful hil- 
arity. 

It was a very finished performance. 
Naturally the highest note of enthusi- 
asm was registered in response to the 
Twenty-first Baronet’s great song, de- 
livered by Mr. Dagre.t. Fancourt with 
immense gusto. (1 wonder, by the way, 
if Ginpert’s famous refrain, “The dead 


| 











of the night’s high noon,” was an un- 
conscious echoof Rossertr'sline in Rose 
Mary, “ In stormy bowers of the night's 
mid-noon.”) But perhaps the most 
exquisite artistry, both of voice and 
gesture, was shown in Miss Berra 
Lewis's rendering of Dame Hannah's 
ballad, ‘‘There grew a little flower.” 
Mr. Henry Lytton was of course 
impeccable as Sir Ruthven (late Robin) ; 
but, though there is much fresher fun 
to be got out of the affected depravities 
of an ex-Puritan than from the hypo- 
critical virtue of a reformed criminal, 
it is in human nature to be more easily 
amused by the latter, and Mr. Suer- 
FIELD once more made this evident. 
Mr. Cartes Goutpine as Richard 
Dauntless, though perhaps he did not 
quite convey the full irony of the song 
of “the bold Mounseer,” did some ex- 
cellent work; and Miss Erieen Smarr, 
a very piquant figure as Mad Margaret, 
had the opportunity, denied to her in 
the part of Jolanthe, of showing true 
gifts of imagination and humour. Miss 
Exvsie Gairrin as Rose (in the daintiest 
of frocks) did nearly all that was pos- 











sible with a part which is not very 
salient in its humour or its romance, 

The concerted passages were delight- 
fully rendered, though you might think 
that the tight breeches of the Waterloo 
officers, which “more expressed than 
hid” that part of the chest which 
falls below the belt (rather generously 
developed in some cases), would mili- 
tate against the free utterance of their 
deeper notes. 

1 appear to have been in error when 
I suggested, the other day, that the 
gallery seemed to miss in Jolanthe the 
irony of the ane of “Good King 
George’s glorious days,” and the allu- 
sions to Ovip and Captain SHaw. A 
protesting correspondent points out to 
me that the gods represent the very 
flower of British intelligence; that they 
know by heart every word, every note 
of all the operas; that they appreciate 
the subtlest nuances in the designs of 
both author and composer. bow 
my lowest to the omniscience of a god 
who is apparently familiar with the 
quality, night after night, of the gallery's 
brains, whether he happens to be there 
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or not, And, anyhow, I was of course | 
wrong, in these days of the New 

Poverty, to imply that the occupants | 
of the gaHery are less intelligent and | 
appreciative than those who fill the| 
higher-priced seats (always excepting 
the critics, who have their stalls kindly 
given to them). But am I to gather 
that the great mass of the upper audi- 
ence attend these revivals for the joy of 
indulging in reminiscence? Are there 
then so few of our virgin youth drinking 
delight that is new to them and impress- 
ing on the clean tablets of their minds 
what will serve to make happy mem- 
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ories for them when they in turn have 
come to middle-age? What will happen 
when—if I may touch on so painful a} 
thought—my correspondent and his | 
contemporaries have in the course of 
nature passed away? I put it to Mr. 
D'Ovry Carre that, if he wants the 
great traditions of GrLert and SULLt- 
van Opera (which, as far as the produc- 
tion goes, he preserves with so loyal a 
punctilio) to be handed on to posterity, 
he should set aside large blocks of seats, 
at convenient prices, for the exclusive 
use of the rising generation. 0.5. 








WAYFARERS. 
VIl.—Tae Mummer. 


Fet.ow, fellow, have a care, 
The pack is half undone ; 
What if we lost King Herod's hair 
Or the casque of Ganelon ? 
Without his ruddy bristling locks 
What would the tyrant do? 
And the traitor-knight were a woeful 
sight 
Without his helm of blue. 


"Tis you who lead the ass to-day 
And I who bear the drum ; 
Turn and turn about, I say, 
And take them as they come ; 
"Tis Jenkin’s turn to go ahead 
(A lusty voice has he), 
To let folk hear that we draw near 
And that we mummers be. 


Draw the girth and knot the cord ; 
Ere long we may have need 

Of Robin's bow and Roland’s sword 
And Satan's scarlet weed ; 

But oh! I wish a good white goose 
Would cross my path to-night ; 
Our angel's wings are sorry things, 

And who could call them white ? 


Cheer thee, fellow ; of our craft 
You yet may learn the lore, 
Although last night the people 
laughed 
To hear your lion’s roar, 
More like a sheep upon the wold 
Than the King of Beasts in wrath, 
And Jenkin tried his mirth to hide 
Behind his blade of lath. 








es 








‘Tis with buffets such as these 
A mummer must begin, 
Long ere the beard of Hercules 
Be tied unto his chin; 
Long ere he wield King Herod’s wand 
Or Roland's sweeping blade, 
His part it is to growl and hiss 
In shaggy pelt arrayed. 


Like a mummer-king new-slain 
The mighty Sun sinks down, 
Lapped in his robe of purple grain, 
Crowned with his copper crown ; 
The ass’s ears begin to draop, 
The shadows longer grow, 
The time grows short that fits our 
sport— 
Why tarrieth Jenkin so? 


Hey, here he comes! He wags his 
hand 
And whistles high and shrill; 
That is to make us understand 
He has not fared too ill; 
Lo, now the village-folk peer forth— 
Cheer thee, thou doleful dog ; 
Pluck up thy heart and play thy 
part, 
And make the ass to jog! 
D.M.S. 


A GLIMPSE OF DESTINY. 
Or the seven deadly sins, the one 
that most seriously affects the cinema 
is gluttony. Thus, in the film ver- 
sion of Sir James Barrie's Admirable 
Crichton, it was found impossible, I 
gather, to produce a desert island with- 
out lions. And in Destiny, which is 
an allegorical picture dealing with the 
up-to-date subject of death, the allegory 
is laid on with a trowel. 

Into the town of Yesteryear—a good 
name for a town, Yesteryear, because 
it doesn’t matter whether the architec- 
ture and the furniture and the cos- 








not—there camea mysterious Stranger. 
It’s a way they havein the Scandina- 
vian films. This one wanted to buy 


yard, and build a very high wall, with- 


we have to get on. 











again. 
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tumes all belong to the same period or 


the unoccupied portion of the grave- 


out a door, all round it, Why? Be- 
cause two young lovers were to arrive 
in Yesteryear, and he was going to take | lovers, palazzi, fountains, a forged let- 
the man away and leave the girl vainly 
attempting to rejoin him. Did nobody 
die in Yesteryear before the mysterious 
Stranger arrived ? Wouldn't it have 
been enough to say, that whenever a 
death was going to bappen in Yester- 
year a mysterious Stranger turned up|in the history of the world. The girl 
ina coach? Which reminds me, why 
don’t they film Will o’ the Mill? But| Running up and down marble steps 


The girl was found lying outside | ofa film. “Portable marble palaces for 
those high walls and taken home by 
an apothecary. She tried to take poi- 
son, and, behold! here is the Stranger|out. We are back in the room with 


ee 


When the girl beseeches him to take 
her back to her lover, he shows her a 
large room full of burning candles, gut- 
tering in acinema draught. Each one 
represents a life. When it burns out 
there is an end. The girl is told that 
she can watch three candles and gee 
how impossible it is to alter the pro- 
cess of fate. Is Love stronger than 
Death? No. 
The first light (it sounds like an 
acrostic) shows the Caliph’s sister in 
epitomised Oriental surroundings at the 
Feast of Ramadan. The Caliph’s sister? 
But surely this is the girl herself? 
Allegory? Oreconomy? Presumably 
both. She is loved by a handsome 
Frank—a Giaour—the young man of 
Yesteryear. For some reason or other 
he now wears leather leggings, like a 
private chauffeur. Discovery, flight, 
corridors, marble steps, hair-breadth 
escapes, capture—he is buried in the 
garden by the Caliph’s gardener with 
only his head above ground. His light 
goes out. 
The second light is Mongolian, A 
semi-comical wizard, who does real | 
magic. If there is any place that can 
beat St. George’s Hall for real magic, 
it is the film. This magician can move 
about on flying carpets, produce an 
army, a horse—anything. He has a 
daughter to assist him—the girl of 
Yesteryear; and the Governor of the 
province, a gentleman with nails a yard 
long, prefers the magician’s daughter 
to his magic. But she has a lover— 
the young man of Yesteryear. They 
fly. She turns the pagoda into an ele- 
phant with the magician’s wand. Pur- 
suit follows relentlesly. The Governor 
of the province sends his chief archer 
to slay them. The chief archer is the 
mysterious Stranger. The girl turns 
herself into a “‘ graven image,” and the 
young man—oh, yes, the young manof 
Yesteryear!—into a tiger. The tiger 
is shot. He turns into a young man 
again, and his light goes out. 
The third light is Venetian — it 
sounds more like Ruskin this time—a 
carne-vale in medieval Venice. Two 


ter, a fa'se assignation—the girl of 
Yesteryear has her true lover done to 
death by a villainous-looking Moor in 
mistake for his rival. Destiny again. 
And what is more, we have used up 
most of the really interesting costumes 


of Yesteryear makes a lovely Venetian. 
seems to be one of the real essentials 


screen work. Can be adapted to any 
period or clime.” The third light goes 








the candles again. Death, you see, 
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Driver of antiquated Bus. “ Be you Gone To TrprREE ?” 
Passenger (who has waited patiently). ‘Yrs, I Be.” 
Driver. “Wet, I BEANT.” 

















after all, is stronger than Love. 
if 1 found you another life in exchange 


| for my lover's?” pleads the girl. 


“Try,” says the Stranger. 

We are back in the apothecary’s shop 
again. The cup of poison is dashed 
away. The girl asks the old apothe- 
cary for his life, asks the old people at 
the almshouses for their lives. They 


| thrust her away. 





' 


The almshouses catch fire. 
a baby upstairs. Will nobody rescue 
it? Why, of course, the girl from 
Yesteryear. She meets the mysteri- 
ous Stranger in the burning house. 
“ Here is a life for you!’ She has the 
baby in her arms. He is about to take 
it. No. She draws it back again. Im- 
possible. She gives her life instead. 

Now she rejoins her lover inside those 
high walls and kneels beside his bier. 
Their two spirits are drawn upwards 
together (the film always does that so 
well) and they pass, one on either arm 
of the Stranger, through a Gothic crypt 
into peace, 

“Not very bright, I don't call it,” 
said a girl in front. 

“No, I wouldn’t call it ¢hat,” said 
her friend judiciously. 
On the other hand, The Manchester 


There is 





* But 


(Guardian, according to the programme, 
believes that the Kinema has not yet 
conceived anything more beautiful. 1 
think I like my allegory less in chunks. 
And it seems to me that pure allegory 
and the heroine’s thought-stream have 
got a little mixed. But it is jolly 
ingenious, anyway. E. V. K. 





AT A THE DANSANT. 
ForBEAR your wheedling plea, my 
sweet, 

That you and I should take the floor 
And time our syncopated feet 

To that drum-banging blackamoor ; 
My youngest and my nicest niece, 
Respect an ancient uncle’s peace. 


Away ! and take your schoolroom curls, 
Your candid brow and dawning eyes, 
Your jimp allure, your silks and pearls 
To partners worthier of the prize ; 
Call up the serried youths who stand 
And pine by sections for your hand. 


And yet, methinks, if I could hear, 
Instead of cateall, pot and pan, 
“ Venetia” of a memoried year, 
Or catch the lilt of “‘ Black-and-Tan,” 
I might impart to these young folk a 





Hint on the way to waltz or polka. 








Hold on! What's that they 're playing 
now ? 
‘Blue Danube,” by Terpsichore ! 
Come, Nell, for once [ll show you how 
In golden days of 1 a.p. 
We hurtled through the whirling trains, 
Rapt by those soul-dissolving strains. 





What, I, so far too old to learn, 
Instruct your bright omniscient 
prime ? 
Nay, go your modern ways and turn 
“ Blue Danube” into one-step time! 
With some enthralled but solemn boy 
Walk through your waltz and find it joy. 


Meanwhile I'll go and sit it out, 
Recalling with your Aunt Louise 
How once in many a madder rout 
We twirled to measures such as these, 
And caught in that enchanting sound 
The spell that made the world go round. 








“Tn view of the public interest that has been 
aroused by the controversy of the ‘ Unity of 
Christendom,’ the Rev. Father ———- preached 
on that subject at the Roman Catholic Church 
on Sunday. He held that from their point of 
view the unity could not be accomplished, sup- 
porting the argument with powerful excerpts 
from Dun’s ‘ Scotus." ”"—Yorkshire Paper. 
Doubtless a good authority, but hardly 
as well known as Pon’s “ Asinorum.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Most of us are agreed, I think, that renunciation, indi- 
vidual and national, is the need of the day. Now that our 
gusto for material things has defeated its own ends and is 
giving us an increasingly uncomfortable and dangerous time, 
it is no use sitting, like the monkeys of nursery lore, with 
our clenched fists in the huntsman’s narrow-necked bottles. 
We must drop what is incompatible with our freedom, and 
escape. The fundamental flaw of Dr. WINGFIELD Srrat- 
rorD’s generous and far-sighted book on The Reconstruction 
of Life (Co.1ss) is his distrust of renunciation. He refuses 
to base his humanitarian philosophy, otherwise so like 
GoETHE’s, on GOETHE'S initial abandonment of man’s un- 
limited possibilities. Theoretically he allows no value what- 
ever to self-denial, save as “‘a form of spiritual athletics.” 
He believes, on the evidence (insufficient, I think, to most 
peop'e) of recent psychological progress, that science, which 
has raised the devil of material power, is now in a fair way 
to fit us to control it. Hitherto the spirit of man has been 
inadequate. The in- gre 5 
telligent have had no 
vision. The visionaries 
have seldom been in- 
telligent. Patriotism 
and religion have made 
up for their domestic 
benevolence by their 
ugly temper to out- 
siders. Some other 
bond is needed to re- 
store harmony to the 
world at large. There 
was once a Mogul em- 
peror who, though he 
could neither read nor 
write, managed to in- 
clude the pick of his sub- 
jects (whose Moham- 
medan sects alone num- 
bered two and seventy) 
in a voluntary Order 
for the spiritual and 
material welfare of 





Shopman, “First ON THE LEFT, 
FIND THE ROAD UP.” 











ScexE—Crowded Stores. their stage -struck 
Shopman. “ Wuat can I sHow you, Sir?” 
Poet, “On, A STREET—A STREET WITIT OPEN SPACES.” 
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removed from 2 business proposition. In Rare Luel 
(MetuveEn) the first chapter, which dates from the Armistice, 
shows our young couple already engaged, but almost before 
we find our feet Frank Murchison comes unexpectedly into a 
fortune, while Daisy Iowan contracts the habit of attending 
Peace Conferences as secretary to a number cf important 
personages. J'rank’s various adventures are the theme of 
the story. He takes an office and becomes “ publicity 
manager” to the Bambino Food Company, and from that 
pushes onward to other and bigger enterprises until even 
the most sympathetic reader begins to feel that he is | 
dangerously successful, especially when he shows signs at | 
one time of making advances to a young lady who has no 
connection with Peace Conferences. And down he comes, | 
naturally enough, over a cinema film speculation; and we 
take leave of our hero applying once more for a clerkship 
at the firm in Change Alley which employed him at the 
opening of his adventures. But at any rate he has had his 
fling, has secured a wife who should keep him in order for 
the future, and given Mr. Perr Rivce the opportunity of | 


adding to his gallery of middle-class Londoners, who some- | 


~) times, like those of a 
| greater master, seem to 
| belong rather to farce | 
ithan comedy. Quite | 

jan interesting story, | 

with no plot worth | 
mentioning. 





The chief interest of 
According to their De- 
serts (CoLLINs) is the 
detailed description of 
the life, on and off the 
stage, of members of | 
a third- or fourth-rate 
touring company. It | 
might well serve as a | 
gift-book for anxious | 
parents to press upon 





;young. For the strol- 
jling player's life as 
jhere set down—and 
‘instinctively one gives 


BECOND ON THE RIGIT, AND YOU'LL 





Hindustan. His scheme worked—at least during his life- 
time. Why should not something of the sort be done to-day 
for the human race? After all, “it is when they are least 
themselves that the great faiths of the world are most at a 
variance.” This is, at any rate, a definite proposal. It 
should be weighed, as its author suggests, not only by those 
whom it attracts, but by those who, however much they 
may dislike it, are unable to think of anything better. 


No living novelist writes of the Londoner with quite the 
same authority as Mr. Perr River. Hibs is an individual 
method which probably no one else could employ with 
success, and he is remarkably true totype. One Perr Rinar 
novel is very like another in the manner of its telling, its 
characters and its never-failing brisk interchange of repartee. 
His people are never at a loss for a telling retort. One 
and all, they are complete masters of that particular brand 
of Cockney humour that so successfully pricks the bladder 
of conceit with the pin-point of common sense. His young 
women are especially good at this exercise. They are smart 
and efficient, but rather hard—even when they happen to 
be engaged to the young men—and they are generally 
destined in the end, we can see, to be the predominant 





partner in a matrimonial alliance that is only one degree 





Miss Veveyne credit for having pictured it with accuracy 
and sincerity—is a dismayingly squalid business, miti- 
gated by the kindly virtues of a fellowship that is near 
enough to bed-rock difficulties to have sympathy for bro- 
thers in distress. And it is most assuredly, on the evi- 
dence, a profession which demands an overwhelmingly clear 
vocation, a game in which there are many more kicks than 
halfpence. Miss Vennyne tells her story soundly and can 
individualise her characters: little Issa Tooke, the heroine, 
who does her work well on the stage, and there and else- 
where causes continual havoc in the male breast; kindly 
“old Tooke,” her father, a skilled enough but not too suc- 
cessful craftsman at the same trade; George Peterson, of 
the Walewski family of acrobats—our story deals also with 
music-hall life—who had the courage to do his dangerous 
turns in a perpetual funk, and who carried off Issa from the 
selfish bar-haunting Helwaye ; grim Mrs. Peterson, George's 
businesslike mother—a particularly well-drawn character— 
and the perhaps over-coloured Dulcie Tooke, whose pranks, 
which include throwing her illegitimate offspring into the 
Thames, cause her sister and father so much suffering . - - 
No doubt our distinguished London actors will accept 
without demur the formula for their success disclosed by 








the heroine: “ Light a cigarette, stick your hands in your 
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Fric nd (lo confirmed Bachelor). “WHat 
EXPECY THE LADY TO FOLLOW you?” 
Confirmed Bachelor, ‘Goon Gracious, No! 


ON FARTH MADE YOU 


Fact 18, WE 


pockets, hitch up your trousers at the knee, sit down with 
deliberation and mumble. That's all that’s required for 
first-class companies.” 

Mr. F. A. Mumpy, in his scholarly survey of the oceur- 
rences and tendencies that led up to the American War of 
Independence, George III. and the American Revolution 


| (CONSTABLE), returns the pleasantly generous lead of those 


modern transatlantic historians who are disposed to allot 
a heavy share of blame for the separation to the thirteen 
States of the Union. He for his part will allow nothing 
but that the conflict was a revolt against an autocratic 
monarch and a corrupt Parliament—a revolt as necessary 
to the liberty of England herself as to the freedom of the 
American colonists. Wherever the truth may lie among 
varying opinions, it is certainly very desirable that, a hun- 
dred-and-fifty years after the event, the case should be 
stated on a note of cheerful apology rather than of mutual 
recrimination. One could wish that the author's method 
of writing was likely to be as generally attractive as his 
intentions deserve. He tells the old story almost entirely 
in the form of quotations from contemporary letters, him- 


| self merely doing his skilful best, with an absolute minimum 


of intervention, to modify the unevenness inevitable to such 
a method, and thus aims to secure, though somewhat at 
second-hand, the qualities of vividness and variety, the fire 
of Cuaruam, the eloquence of Burke, the sting of “ Junius,” 
the delicacy of Hornacy; Wa.rore, the moral force of WasH- 
INGTON. Natural lovers of history will find much to appre- 
ciate in such a method, but one cannot help feeling that the 








JUMP A THING LIKE THAT, AND HOUNDS NOT RUNNING? Dp you 


WERE LEFT ALONE IN THE FIELD AND |'M NOT TAKING ANY RISKS.” 


ordinary reader, whom the author, in the interests of Anglo- 
Saxon unity, is aiming to reach, will be repelled by. the 
patches of duller extracts necessary to the continuity of the 
story, and that in the result this volume, like too many 
others of its kind, may be left mainly to the specialist. 





In choosing to treat a strip of the life of Mary, QuEEN oF 
Scots with the minimum of glamour and the maximum of 
reality, Miss Caroua OMAN has set herself a difficult task and 
one Which complete success might have rendered very nearly 
thankless. Luckily the name of Mary Sruarr has such 
romantic virtue that, dipped in water like the talisman of 
SALADIN, it produces a potion of almost magical efficacy. 
So The Road Royal (Fisher Unwin), despite a vindictive 
bias towards stark research and pathology, cannot help 
lapsing into situations and speeches which transcend its 
iconoclastic aim. Among these I should put the only 
recorded meeting of the young Queen and her pathetic 
Daurutin ; the famous interview with Joun Knox ; the whole 
account of the Darniuey wedding—apart from the sub- 
human conduct attributed to Riccio; and the last conver- 
sation between the deposed Queen and Mary Szron—a fine 
imaginative summing-up of the whole tragedy. The story 
starts a few years before Mary's marriage to Francis and 
ends at Lochleven. It is a little on the long side, and its 
speech-conventions—not quite, | think, so well-documented 
as its action—do it, if no great disservice, at least no marked 
good. But it is a sincere, original and plucky piece of work, 
and I am glad to welcome Miss Oman to the by no means 
over-crowded ranks of the historical novelists. 
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Madame Pirere Berton, it is stated in a rather pro- 
yocative introduction to Sarah Bernhardt as 1 Knew Her 
(Hurst anv Briackerr), confided her “ memoirs ” -surely 
the word should be “memories,” or perhaps “impressions "? 

to Mr. Basu. Woon, who presents them to the English 
wublic in his own adaptation of the English language. Mr. 

Voon affirms that “scrupulous to a fault, Madame Berton 
refrained from telling or publishing (sic) a word of what 
had been given her in confidence, until Sarah's death re- 
leased her from her promise and at the same time put her 
under the immediate obligation of fulfilling her old friend's 
wish and ‘revealing to the world the Sarah whom the 
audiences never knew.’" That wish, Mr. Woon further 
asserts, was expressed to Madame Brrron by Madame 
Beaxaarvr-—with whose Christian name Mr, Woon is so 
familiar—more than thirty years ago. Accepting his asser- 
tion, I am sorry to say I doubt if it justifies a rather con- 
fused chronicle, made up of long dialogues, dubious episodes 
and flagrant gossip. It does not appear that Madame 
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offer such a book I have not met her——but a father may be 
partial, so it will be well for him to leave the reader to form 
a less biassed judgment.” Let me hasten to assure the 
Professor that no apology for his paternal benediction ig 
needed. His daughter, Lady Hoste, is happy in possessing 
just the qualities that such a record as this demands: ex. 
ceptional knowledge of her subject, sound judgment and 
excellent taste. Born in China, she appreciates the many 
virtues of the Chinese, while not shutting her eyes to the 
defects that impede China's progress in the world. Here, 
however, she is not so much concerned with the Chinese as a 
nation (though she is instructive about that) as with two 
Chinese families whose confidence and affection she gained, 
Indeed, the greater part of this narrative is devoted to a visit 
that Lady Hosier, at the time unmarried, paid to the family 
of Kune Ta Jen at Tientsin in 1912, And in reading these 
pages | have felt myself sharing the sorrows and the joys 
of these delightful people. In giving this intimate account 
of the time which she spent with them Lady Host has 





Berton kept a diary. I submit that it is really demanding 
too much of the reader's credulity to ask him to accept the 
accuracy of reports of >" = . 
conversations which, if 
they occurred at all, 
occurred forty or fifty 
years ago, and at which 
the narrator was not 
present. The English 
public, possessing all 
the essential informa- 
tion concerning the 
great French actress in 
Sir Georar Artuur’s 
dignified little biogra- 
phy, does not need Mr. 
Woon’s version of the 
fulfilment of the “im- 
mediate obligation " so 
imperatively demanded | 
by the sensitive con. | 
science of Madame} 
Berron. 





I aim not sure whe-L. = ain sidida 
ther “Jonn Ayscoven's"” Brogmersfield (Llurcutsson) is 
written primarily as a yarn for entertainment or as a 
mmphlet to demonstrate the fact and the dangers of 
Jiabolism. It certainly is an original story, with its 
two corpses—a brother and sister—in a glass shrine in a 
mausoleum, and the Devil (is it?) in shape now of a 
spotted snake, now of an angry peacock, and again of a dog- 
fox foaming with rabies. These diverting phenomena occur, 
or are testified to, when the young heir of Broymersfield 
comes to take possession of his house, from which certain 
strange friends of his dead cousins seem reluctant to depart. 
There is apparently a “cult” of the Devil going on, and the 
mausoleuin is its temple. What the devotees got or ex- 

scted to get out of their strange obsession does not appear. 

liked much better than the super- (or preter-) natural 
seen the quiet character-sketches of the more normal 
beings—the old family solicitor; the alienist, at whom the 
Devil threw the statue of Buppna, fortunately with crooked 
aim, and the famous criminal advocate. What were the 
police in the neighbourhood of Brogmersfield doing to allow 
such sinister goings-on without investigation ? 


~- 





In an introduction to Two Gentlemen of China (SEELEY) 
Professor Sooruiut, at present Professor of Chinese at 





Oxford, writes: “If there is anyone better equipped to 





“Wor's ALL THIS ABANT A SHOCKIN’ TRAGEDY, ALP?” 
“On, lL puxxo. It 8REMS TER M 


repaid some of the debt which she owed for their unvarying 
kindness. Li Cupna, one of the sons of Kuna Ta Jen. 
cer tear acm : “stands out especially 
as a fine and remark. 
able character, By in- 
troducing these loyal 
and generous friends of 
thers to a wide and, 
I feel sure, a sympa- 
thetic public Leal 


valuable addition — to 
our knowledge of the 
Chinese. 

The Path to the Sun 
(HurcHinson) was ap- 
mrently that which led 
Miss Nerra Syrert’s 
heroine Priscilla, by 
way of the War and 
other events, from the 
restrictions of her child- 
hood and the society of 
al eaiedie i her very uncomfortable 
relations, to a happy marriage with her half-sister’s oppor- 
tunely-inade widower, The picture Miss Syrerr has drawn 
of Mr, and Mrs. Seymour, in their atmosphere of high thinking 
and plain living, their ethical religion and their wsthetie 
surroundings, is very amusing, but I doubt myself whether 
such a home-life would really have turned their son into & 


BA VERY MILD BOoRT O' MURDER.” 





a neurotic, drug-taking, selfish little fool. The fact that 
Priscilla, Mr. Seymour's illegitimate daughter, adopted by his 
saintly wife, grows up particularly sane and sensible suggests, 
since she spent her childhood with the others, that the home 
life cannot have been quite so much to blame, or that Miss 
Syrerr has unfairly weighted the balance in favour of her 
heroine. Save for Caia's morbid moments it is a very pleasant 
book and of a far richer texture than many recent novels. 








“A large number of magistrates have passed away during the last 
few years, and it is quite time a score more were added to the list. 


This seems to us very like contempt of court. Welsh Paper, 


“Sir Walford Davies suggested sound-proof chambers where music 
lovers might hear the best music on the pramophone at public 
libraries,”—-Daily Paper. 

If this instrument is what we take it to be we ave all im 
favour of the sound-proof-chamber idea. 





ome 





Hoste has made a' 


prig of the most painful type and their daughter, Caia, into | 
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CHARIVARIA, 
Ture Medical Officer of Health for 


| Cardiff thinks that the way to defeat 
| influenza is toignore it. It appears that 


| Gazette 


1 ahi 





a studied air of indifference absolutely 
stuns the germ. 


“A brief raid into Surrey reveals to 
me the backwardness of the season,” 
writes “ W.M.C." in The Westminster 
The only explanation we can 
offer is that Surrey had no idea he was 


| going to pounce on it like that, 


The sunshine registered during the 
month of February was the lowest regis 
tered during the same period for many 
But who can blame 
for not eoming out during the rotten 
weather we have had of late? 


years the sun 


It seems that a brighter clothes-for 
men movement in Chelsea 
W hat 


men for clothes, 


18 On toot 


we 
f 


\ motoring 
hails 
| 


eorre pondent in 
that the hundred 
pound motor-ear will come sooner than 


y Press states 
anyone expects. As experienced pedes 
trians, we consider that this pecuharity 
scommon to all types of cars, 


\t Wellingborough aman wasarrested, | 
taken before the inagistrate, sentenced 
and released all within twenty minutes 


Prompt attention like this is the only 


Wily Ta) police eourt to encourage [ 
custom, 

lt is stated that Mars will be nearer | 
to the earth this year than it has been 


Probably Mai 


une thing ubout us 


just 


ving } 


Lord DARLING made his maid napeech 


in the House of Lords lust week lt 


is reported that when he rose to speak | 
| several members asked, in the best yu 
cheial manner,’ Whois Lord Darnine ?’ 


\ large porpoise has been hooked on 
the Kast Coast by a policeman, On 
finding that it was not Major Batmry 
eo feain 

; 
will Ln 
coming to London, and keen autograph 
hunters, 


The University crews SOO!) 
in preparation for the great 
are already getting in a bit of 
Cabinet: Ministers 


event 


priv tice on 


rhe 
been responsible for many severe cases 
ol ¢ ucalyptus, 


recent treacherous weather has 


American visitors to the British 


advocate rather is brighter | 


the | 


Or 


| Societies nearly two million pounc 
} year, we read, 
jrather have the money instead, 
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quite at home, They will, in fact, be able 
to get any drinks they want at Wembley, 


An Aberdeen clergyman complains 
that some people visit cemeteries on 
Sundays instead of going to church, 
We do not eare to hear of Aberdonians 
i going the pace like that. 


A gossip-writer informs us that mem- 
bers of the Burns Club, many of them 
in kilts, bought seats at the Garrick 
Theatre the other night. So that's 
how they obtained them, 

* 





Miss Biro Minuman last week crossed 
ja New York street on a rope stretched 
















COULD NOT SOME SIGNAL BB ARRANGED 
ro GIVE NOTICN TO THE YOUNG COL 
LECTORS OF OUR STREETS AND HIGHWAYS 
rHeE FACT THAT WE HAVE NO CIGAR 

ETTEH PICTURES TO-DAY? 
between two buildings at a height of 
twenty-five storeys from the ground, 


Owing to tho traffic she didn’t think it 


was safe to cross the street on foot, 


Rheumatic diseases cost the a od 
seach 
For our part we would 


According to Sir George Ne&WMAN 
more men suffer from gout than womeh, 
This seems to overlook the well-estab 


| lished fact that when a man has gout 


his wife and family also suffer from it. 


Miss Jessie Reep, of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, married last week in 
Chicago to a man she had met twelve 
hours previously. Yet we always under- 
stood that American actresses were not 


Wilts 





Empire Exhibition will be made to feel 


VOL. CLAXAVI, 


in favour of long engagements. 
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actress. We haye always regarded the 


bitious. 


from a Marseilles _— the other day 
is wanted by the \ 


dred thousand pounds. Hisaction seems 
to indicate that he didn't know he was 
wanted, 


\ well-known surgeon says that if 
your feet ache you should visit -your 
dentist. But the roots don’t really go 
}down as far as all that, They only 
i feel like it, 





| Bell-ringing, aceording to a doctor, 
| puts into operation more muscles than 
any other sport, But it has no effect on 
the leg muscles of the tea shop waitress, 
| Which remain torpid however long you 
rnin 


A baby girl of Communist parents in 
| Shoftield has been christened Irene and 
dedicated to Revolution. For the pre- 
sent, however, theactivities of Red Irene 
will be confined to the home cirele. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


According to a personal paragraph, 
the inaudibility of a prominent new 
M.P. is making him unpopular in the 
House 


reverse 


In some other instances the 


+} 


IS LITO CuSO 


« 

Attention is drawn to the facet that 
eight Davieses are M.P.s. What strikes 
its as even more remarkable, however, 
is the large number of Davieses who are 
not. ‘* 

\ mechanical spit has been invented 
| for use m cooking whieh makes ten 
| revolutions every five minutes, Mexican 
papel 4, please copy. 

\ man who helped himself to some 
loose money from a till in a Windsor 
shop pleaded in defence that he was ill 
at the time. His idea seems to have 
been that the change would do him good. 


\ correspondent writes to The Daily 
Krpress to say that he vigorously con 
tests his telephone charge each quarter 
The demon ! 


A Familiar Phenomenon. 
«The voting at the close of the meeting 
resulted in favour of the majority." 
Prov incial Paper . 


Canadian Paper, 





Yes, but did the lad? 


nobility of Hungary as being very aim- | 


© Harry ,® young lad, last week accel 
dentally swallowed a marble, He was attended 
by Di and the marble recovered.” | 


A Hungarian countess has renounced 
her title in order to become a cinema | 


An international crook who escaped 


ashington police in | 
connection with the theft of two hun- | 
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THE GUSHER. 


For some reason or other, as the 
years roll by I find that I have an in- 
creasing disinclination to make my 
fortune in oil. I do not keep my eye 
on oil. Even when I am told to keep 
my i on oil, or when by a still bolder 
flight of fancy a picture of the human 
orb of vision is inserted instead of the 
word or the letter, I still hold aloof. 

Admittedly the thing is a speculation ; 
but what a fascinating speculation it 
is. For the small outlay of five pounds, 
writes my old friend, Harry P. Chugg, I 
have an unequalled opportunity of mak- 





ing a very large profit or securing a 
regular Income for Life. This is not 
possible, points out Harry P. Chugg, 
with a strange forgetfulness of the Cal- 
cutta Sweepstake, in any other form of 
| speculation except oil. Still you can- 
not expect Harry P. Chugg to remem- 
| ber everything. He has been pretty 
| busy lately, has Harry P. Chugg, what 
| with one thing and another. Saying 
| good-bye, for instance, to “Our Geo- 
| logist,” who, I notice, is already on the 
| field... 

The timid investor might be disposed 
| to fancy that a previous knowledge of 
| oil or his own presence on the field would 
| secure him some kind of advantage. But 

that is not really so. The great oil 
| game is no longer the monopoly of big 
| companies. It is in the hands of the 
individual, and, owing to the benefits 
| of the Mutual Co-operative scheme to 
which Harry P. Chugg draws my atten- 
tion, the individual need no longer be 
| the individual on the spot. As soon as 
| the £5 Mutual Co-operative Scheme is 
_ completed, locating and drilling opera- 
tions will be undertaken by experts of 
well-known reputation—not at the ex- 
pense of the Mutual Co-operators, of 
course, but at the expense of the Com- 
pany which has drawn up this benevo- 
lent scheme on their behalf. Harry P. 
Chugg is the secretary of this Company. 
That is why he wants to explain to me 
| the generosity of the Mutual Co-opera- 
| tive Scheme. He also sends me a form 
to fill in to accompany my remittance 
of five pounds. I can even send fifty 
pounds if I like. I can have Ten Oil 
Plots—but not more. Harry P. Chugg 
| is very strict about that. Where would 
| the other Mutual Co-operators come in 
if I tried to wolf the whole field ? 

One must remember that in this 
| matter of oil—Arkansas oil, I mean—it 
| is early days as yet. Only a year odd 
has elapsed since the great Busey gusher 
, burst and gave the entire city of El- 

dorado an oil bath, and they have not 
got the oil off the principal buildings 
to-day. Astonishing successes are still 
being made, irrespective of social sta- 











tion, sex or the colour of the investor's 
skin. 

Princess Allie Daney, for instance, of 
the Choctaw tribe of American Red 
Indians, is very beautiful and only nine- 
teen. She has had three husbands. To 
marry the first of these she eloped from 
a convent at fourteen. She now lives 
in the “Choctaw Palace” in Muskogee. 
A few years ago Princess Allie was only 
a little papoose on the Choctaw Indian 
reservation at Oklahoma. But oil was 
discovered there, and she, like hundreds 
of other Indians, became rich overnight. 
So Harry P. Chugg says. 

Of course when I was only a little 
papoose I did not live on the Choctaw 
Indian reservation at Oklahoma. I 
lived in an ordinary English town. All 
the same I suppose that I might acquire 
a £5 oil plot under the Mutual Co-op- 
erative scheme, and eventually own 
several motor-cars. But I doubt whe- 
ther I shall ever be very beautiful and 
only nineteen again. 

Nor do I feel disposed to build too 
much upon the experience of C. R. Coble, 
aged 28, who has been a resident of 
Little Rock for the past year. Hefrankly 
admits that he knows “ practically no- 
thing about the oil game.” His “ luck,” 
as he calls it, is in striking a 35,000- 
barrel-a-day oil gusher, known as No. 1, 
Vitex Stringfellow, in Snackover Terri- 
tory, Arkansas. Mr. Coble takes his 
sudden acquisition of wealth with a 
calm that is almost indecent. 

I doubt whether I should do that. 
But should I have C. R. Coble’s “ luck,” 
as he calls it? I wonder. Mr. C. R. 
Coble, I notice, was a native of Indian- 
apolis to begin with. And he started 
early ; he is only twenty-eight to-day— 
& mere papoose, despite his indecent 
calm. There is some kind of affinity, 
| feel, between youth and oil. 

Don’t let anything that I have said 
deter you from securing your oil-plot 
to-day and making a fortune out of it. 
Don't let the “publicity thrust upon 
Harry F. Sinclair, a business man,” 
as Harry P. Chugg so justly says, “ of 
the old romantic type,” prevent you 
from having anything to do with oil. 

The very picture of AMerico pi VEs- 
pucci, surrounded by a faithful band 
of his armed followers, which adorns 
the Prospectus, with a photograph of 
twelve oil gushers inset, should convince 
you that you ought to keep your i upon 
oil. 

f am only too happy to pass the 
opportunity on. The sole reason that 
I do not wish to take advantage of it 
for myself is that I have an oil-plot 
already. I bought it twelve years ago, 
and it would seem like a lack of con- 
fidence in it if I acquired another before 
this one began to gush. E. V. K. 
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POETRY AND PORK, 
I wroTe a song and a capital song, 
And many a song I wrote; 
And some were pretty and some were 
strong, 
And some had a mournful note; 
And praise came flying about my head 
For their beauty and grace and ease, 
But they didn’t provide me with decent 
bread, 
And certainly not with cheese. 


I wrought an ode, a remarkable ode, 
And others both large and fine, 
Some poems framed in the classic mode, 
And one in the epic line; 
And men said, “ Truly a goodly muse; 
How deep is the voice that speaks!” 
But I lacked a patch for my broken 
shoes 
And a darn on my worn-out breeks. 
I made a play, a poetical play ; 
My plays were of lofty tone, 

With noble thoughts in a graver way 
And comedy all their own ; : 
And “ Here,” cried friends, “ is the long- 

sought proof 
Of a drama that’s born once more ;” 
But the rain came in at my battered 
roof 
And the wind at my leaking door. 


| have a sow, a professional sow, 
A sow of maternal charm, 
W hose line—she’s a great-great-grand- 
mother now— 
Has peopled my teeming farm ; 
I work all day in a rustic rig, 
And muse, as I count my gains, 
On the beautiful value of one fat pig 
Compared with a poet’s brains. 
Dum-Dvum. 








A GALLANT RECORD. 

Mr. Punch very heartily congratulates 
the Royal National Life-Boat Institu- 
tion on the attainment of its Centenary, 
which was celebrated yesterday (Mareh 
4th). Its record shows that in the 
course of these hundred years it has 
saved, on an average, fifty lives every 
month. ItsCentenary is made the fitting 
occasion for an appeal on behalf of a 
National Service whose pride it is to 
have carried on its noble work without 
one penny of aid from the State. It 
stands to-day in special need of funds 
to enable it, for its better efficiency, to 
transform its pulling and sailing fleet 
into motor-boats. 

Gifts should be sent to the Secretary, 
Mr. Grorce F. Sue, at the Offices of 
the Royal Lifeboat Institution, 22,Char- 
ing Cross Road, W.C.2. 








“ Los?.—Since 7th instant a Dog with col- 
lar about 2ft, high.”—Adovt. in Ceylon Paper, 





He should be easily identified. 
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NO CHANGE OF AIR. 


Tur Snake. “I HAD HOPED FOR SOMETHING MORE CONGENIAL FROM THIS NEW 

INSTRUMENT.” 

3 Tue SroreTary ror Inna. “THE INSTRUMENT MAY BE NEW, BUT I DON’T PROPOSE TO 

oboe CHANGE THE TUNE JUST YET. MEANWHILE YOU'VE GOT TO BE CHARMED WITH IT, || 
3 WHETHER YOU LIKE IT OR NOT.” | 
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Mayfair Mansions. 

1 MAKE it a rule never to be sorry foi 
anyone—it wears the face so; but really, 
really | feel that almost I could weep 
a small weep for the Harold Saxon- 
burys. It was last month, at one of 
Rimington and Mary Arkwright’s 
Brainy Breakfasts (which are certainly 
not so suivis as my Trifling Teas), that 
someone said, “ Saw a good deal of the 
Harold Saxonburys at St Moritz. Al- 
ways together as usual; skatin’ together, 
bobbin’ together, tobogganin’ together. 

“Our dear shining Exception,” re- 
marked Chatterton Soames. ‘There's 
| no doubt that Gwendolen’s profile-———" 

“Me, I've no patience with Gwen- 
dolen’s profile!” interrupted Pixie 
Dashmore; “1 think those classical 
profiles are the ultimate summit of 
aggravation. If I were a man and 
married to Clytie herself, I know | 
| should give her a jolly good shakin’ and 
say, ‘For the love of Mike quit sim- 
| perin’ and say something snappy !’” 
| You're in the minority, Pixie,” said 
Chatterton. “ lwas about to say, when 
you shut me in on the rails, that I con- 
sider it ’s Gwendolen’s profile that has 
kept the Harold Saxonburys straight. 
She feels bound to live up to it, and he 


\—_———_—_——_— 
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has no wish to stray from anything so 


absolutely correct.” 

Said that absurd old aunt of Mary 
Arkwright’s, who will push into the 
Brainy Breakfasts, though she’s quite 
out of the picture: ‘1 don’t like to hear 
happy marriage scoffed at.” 

* Seoffed at, dear lady?” protested 
Chatterton. “ Nothing is further from 
our thoughts. We are proud of the 
Harold Saxonburys, we cherish them ; 
we, the poor side-slippin’ Rule, look 
with wonder and awe at the straight- 
runnin’ Exception. Though not antiqui- 
ties themselves, they stand for all that 
is venerable and antique; the Harold 
Saxonburys, lovingly arm -in-arm, 
should be viewed by moonlight, like 
the ruins of Tintern Abbey and other 
picturesque relics of the past; they 
should have a conspicuous place in the 
Empire Exhibition, labelled Se 
Great Exception.’ ” 

And then, last week, at one of my 
Trifling Teas, I asked, ‘Has anyone 
seen the Harold Saxonburys since they 
came back from Switzerland ?” ; 

“Seen him, not her,” someone an- 
swered. “Hear she's sufferin’ from 
shock caused by a toboggan spill.” 

“Ah!” said Chatterton Soames 








cryptically and went on drinking his 
tea and eating his sandwich. 











Pixie Dashmore pointed a finger at 
him: “You’ve a something-to-tell ex- 
pression. Spit it out, Chatty. Is it 
about the Harold Saxonburys?” 

“It is,” he answered, deliberately 
finishing his tea and sandwich and 
putting down his cup. It's true they 
had a big spill—one of the largest- 
sized spills of the season. Oh, my 
brethren and sisters, our friends have 
lost their safeguard! Gwendolen has 
left her profile on the Cresta Run, and 
Harold has strayed from her side. 
He’s twice been seen at the Just-5So, 
dining with Goo-goo of the Nightlight 
Follies. Weep, weep, ye peoples, and 
rend your hair, if any! Our cherished, 
shining Exception is no more; it Is 
merged in the Rule.’ 

ay 

It’s not often IL look forward to any- 
thing, but I did look forward to my 
Mah-Jongg party. I hoped it would be 
the party of the Little Season. I sent 
out my cards, “Come and play Mah- 
Jongg,” with the day and hour, and in 
the corner, ‘‘ Chinese dress.” Nobody 
seems quite to know how many “ g's” 
there cught to be in the new game, 80 
on some of my cards I spelt it Mah- 
Jong, on some, Mah-Jongg, and on & 
few, Mah-Jonggg—so some of them were 
bound to be right ! 
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When the evening came everything 
seemed to click beautifully. The Mah- 
Jongg tables, each with its own set, 
My Ming 
china was on view in its cabinet. The | 
was lit with Chinese lanterns, } 
| and there were festoons of pape chrys- | 

anthemums (some of them caught fire, | 
| but if was soon p ik out). l was ina 
| delicious Chinese get up, and to carry 

ound the Chinese snacks 1 ’d provided 
(for noone playing Mah-Jongg dreams of | 
| taking more than a snack) I'd seeured 
the little China girl who talkssuch pretty 
pigeon English and takes round sweets 
in the lounge at the Just-So. They 
all looked very nice when they came, 
( specially the dear Midshires as a man- 
Pixie Dash- 
She came as | 
a geisha, and when | said it was Jap- 
anese, not Chinese, she said, ‘What's | 


looked most businesslike. 


room 





i darin and mandariness. 


more struck a false note. 


it matter? They're close together.” 
Then we took the bricks out of their | 
built our Great Walls, threw our 

dice and settled down to play. The 

littlke China girl carried round tiny | 
howls of tea and preparations of rice in 

lovely little saucers. But they hardly | 
touched anything. Someone said it| 
was the Chinese custom to eat hardly 

| anything, so that was all right. And 

| then Sarah Delamont came (after saying 

she didn’t think she could come), bring- | 
ing a Chinese friend, that General Ling- | 
Ting who's over here on some mission, 
When I looked at them I was the an- 
griest woman in London. Sarah had 
| on an old kimono dressing-gown and 
great ugly black shoes ; and /ie, the only 
real Chinaman present, was in Western 
It was too, too bad. 

The General proved to be a sniffy 
disagreeable little person, with no notion 
of trying to make up for his very defec- 
tive personal appearance by a pleasing 
|} manner. He walked round the Mah- 
| Jongg tables, but wouldn't play, and 
| Wouldn’t touch any of my Chinese 
| snacks. When he began to go away | 

said [ hoped he’d been pleased to find 

a little bit of China in London and to 
| see his national game being played. He 
shook his head. ‘ You no play Chinese | 
you no play Mah-Jongg—all | 
wrong, allwrong! Ladies plenty nice, 
| but not true Chinese dress; all wrong, | 
all wrong!” 

“Well, here's a bit of real China at 
all events,” I said in desperation, bring- 
| ing forward the little China girl from | 
the Just-So, She resisted and trembled | 
so that the chrysanthemums fell out of | 
her hair, but I pushed her towards him, 
and he looked at her and spoke to her | 
in Chinese, exactly like cups and saucers | 
being dropped and smashed one after| 


boxes, 


dress! 





| 
} 


game 


the other. She didn’t answer, and he 
spoke again (a lot more cups and 
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YOUNG WOMEN IF THEY HAD LEARNT ANY “ USEFUL ACCOMPLISHMENTS” 


AT SCHOOL. 








saucers dropped and smashed). * Then 
the little China girl gave a howl, threw 
her hands over her face and broke into 
a flood of tears. “What does this 
mean?" I said, trying to pull her hands 
down, and, when I succeeded, lo and 
behold the tears had washed off her 
Chineseness and she was home-grown! 

“Oh, ma’am! Oh, m’lady!” she 
sobbed, ‘I’m so sorry. I’m a London 
girl, and they make me up Chinee at 
the Just-So to take round sweeties in 
the lounge ; and they'll be so angry it’s 
found out. Oh, why was I ever brought 
‘ere to be spoke to by im? I'll lose 
my job!" and there was another flood 
of tears. 

As for Ling-Ting, with a perfectly 
expressionless face he bowed to me, then 
to the others, and then the wretch went 
away, having entirely spoilt my Mah- 
Jongg party. 

I know now what's meant by the 
Yellow Peril. 





* THE BRITISH POST OFFICE, 
Pexy Stemps Now Impossis.r.” 
Egyptian Paper. 
They must always have been improb- 
able. 
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Another Impending Apology. 


“Ten thousand pounds is required in one or 
more sums (for 12 months) to exploit four 
British films by reputed authors.” 


“Women are to be feminine again—in dress, 
at any rate—and, as manners are influenced 
by the mode, we may yet return to the simper- 
ing darlings of the ‘eighties, who wore wide- 
brimmed hats to hide their blushes and 
crinolines.”—Daily Paper. 


No, no; 


not so wide as all that. 


At a Masonic banquet :-— 

“The toast list included ‘ The King,’ ‘ The 
Ladies,’ ‘ The Visitors,’ and ‘ The Worshipful 
Masher.’ During the evening Mrs. ——-- (the 
wife of the Worshipful Masher) was presented 
with a magnificent necklace from the Lodge,” 

Local Paper. 
A sort of consolation prize ? 





“T, the Undersigned, Louis , do hereby 
apologise for whatever slanderous expressions 
I have made against my Sister-in- Law, 
Wilhelmina ——-, and that I hereby uncon- 
ditionally withdraw any remarks I may have 
made against her character, as I know abso- 
lutely nothing whatever against her character 
beyond the fact that she is a respectable 
woman,”—South African Paper. 


We trust Winnermixa will take the 
last sentence in the spirit in which it 
is presumably meant. 



































PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
I. 
“ Hast thou been, O brother, to Wembley 

Where the palm and the pine are wed?” 
Please tell me the place of assembly ;” 

“At Marylebone Station,” he said. 

Songs of the Lone Trail. 

A pirTer north-east wind was blow- 
ing through the main street of the West 
African village and the courts of the 
Arab palace in Zanzibar. We were all 
of us blue with cold. 

“The size of the Exhibition,” remarked 
our guide in a cheerful voice, ‘may be 
imagined from the fact that the frontage 
of the two buildings which will house 
the industrial exhibits of the United 
Kingdom alone would extend from Char- 
ing “Cross Railway _ Bridge to West- 
minster Bridge— 

“Wait a minute,” I said, 
get that down. Did you say Charing 
Cross Bridge or Waterloo Bridge ? ”’ 

“Charing Cross,” he said. 

“ T should have thought it would have 
been a bit more,” I said, holding out 
my pencil with a trembling hand and 
shutting one eye. ‘One needs a pro- 
tractor, really.” 


stone baleony which forms part of the 
Stadium. From here I had what I felt 
too surely would be for me a Pisgah 
view of the promised land. There was 
a steely stab in the air which made me 
feel cold. I should never see the wiggle- 
woggle in being, or the largest scenic 
railway in the world despatch its first 
train. The Illustrator, on the other 
hand, I thought, looked more like stout 
Cortes, but he was not silent. He 
had a hacking cough. 

‘What's that funny marshy thing 
over there?” I asked. 
“Ts ita canal?” 

“Canal!” cried the 
guide. “It’s a lake.” 

*T hadn’t meant to 
insult it,” I said. “I 
was thinking of the 
sort of canals they 
have in Venice, not of 
the New Cut. Limag- 
ined myself gliding 
along in a gondola 
propelled by the Illus- 
trator, while the men 
of the daughter coun- 
tries waved to us from 
the banks. I mean, 
if you're going to have 
any water in it when 
the thaw sets’ in.” 

“Thelake,” he said firmly,“ will be full 
of pleasure-boats. It will have islands 
and flower-gardens upon its banks.” 

I turned up my coat-collar, and he 
went on :— 





“The Canadian pavilion is an im- 


“while | 


We were standing on a kind of lofty | 
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by the appreciative chattering of teeth ; 


SOME 


L ONDON 








can 
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PROMISED I 


big asthe whole of Olympia. 
the Fishery section will be shown speci- | place ?” 
mens of the best known New Zealand /an enormous restaurant—no doubt a 
fishes, preserved in solid blocks of ice. . 

He paused for a moment, interrupted | 


ALMOST 


LIKE 


we both of us liked this bit. 


“Why not p-put the beggars in the 
asked the Illustrator. 
“The South African pavilion is an 


l- lake? 


exact popiten of a typical building. 


VENIC 


CHARIV ARI. 
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posing building in the Neo-g grec style 
The 


Australian building is as 






AND, 





E. 


In 


“An exact what?” 
alarm. 

‘An exact replica,” he repeated 
kindly, ‘of a typical building in the 
old Dutch style, with the characteristig 
stoep and loggia ee py 

I began to think of something really 
funny to say to him about a character- 
istic stoep, or even more funny about an 
Old Dutch, for the cold weather always 
affects me like this; but he pas ssed 
rv apidly on. 

“The pavilion of the Indian Empire 
reproduces the glittering beauties of 
the Taj Mahal at Agra and the Jama 
Masjid at Delhi... .” 

‘Lovely! ” cried the [llustrator, knock- 
ing some sleet from his hat. 

“The Ce ylon pavilion, in the Kandy- 
an style, is one of the most re markable 
features of the Exhibition. The towers 
flanking it on either side are exact re- 
plicas modelled upon the famous Tem- 
| ple of the Tooth. The Malaya pavil- 
| 1on—— 
| I slapped my arms briskly across my 
| chest. 

“Is that an icicle I see hanging on 
the Malaya pavilion?” I inquired. 
| “Itas aD little chilly for you up here, 
isn’t it?” observed the guide compas- 
sionately. ‘ Perhaps I had better cut 
out Burma and Hong-Kong for the 
| time being.” 
| Both of us would have been prepared 
|to accept federal devolution for the 


I exclaimed in 





whole of Asia at that moment. We 
| went down the stairs. 
“Who is doing the catering for this 


I asked him, as he pointed at 


| replica of something. 
He told me the name of the firm. 


“That strikes the 
[mperial note,” I 
agreed. ‘ How many 


restaurants will there 
be?” 
* About fifty.” 
“With real iced 


drinks?” 


He reassured me 
again. 
‘J wonder if you 


would care to go and 
the coal - mine 
now?” he went on, 
as we picked our way 
delicately, like hens, 
through the half-fro- 
zen mud. 

The very mention of 
coal brought a glitter 
of enthusiasm into the Illustrator’s 
eyes, 

“There's nothing I like drawing bet- 
ter than coal,” he murmured to me. 
‘“* Hot coal.” 


see 


slope into 





"| We went down a long 
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little warmer?” he suggested. ‘In 
the Chemical section of the Palace of 
Industry there is a most beautiful 
frieze———" 

‘“«T don’t doubt it,’ 
hastily. 
week ?”’ 
“I forgot to mention, by the way,” 


Stygian gloom. There was a lantern 
at last. 

‘Ts this an exact replica of a ty pical 
coal-mine ?” L asked the foreman. 

‘Tt is,” he said; 
for the coal.” 

I felt rather damped, 

A man was painting the sides of the 
shafts with pitch. Other 
men were picking out 
characteristic pieces of 
clay and making typical 
piles of them, ready to be 
painted so as to look 
like replicas of 
walked on a 
little way and my hat 
fell off at my feet. I 
noticed when | picked it 
up that it was covered 
with white dust. But I 
made nothing of the con- 
tretemps. 

“Tt needs getting used 
to, a miner’s life,” I said 
cheerfully tothe foreman. 

“We need a little more si , 
of your characteristic ENSURING THE COAL 
stoop here,” said the Illustrator to our | observed our guide as we walked to- 
guide. It seemed sad and strange to} wards the gate, “‘ that all the streets in 
me that what I had refrained from|the Exhibition have been named by 
saying on the top of the Stadium should} Mr, Rupyarp Kipnine himself. That 
have occurred to the Illustrator half-jone, for instance” (he pointed) ‘is 
an-hour later in the bowels of the} ‘Drake's Way.’” 
earth. L was glad when he stumbled} ‘ Good!” exclaimed the Illustrator. 
over a pick and fell on his knees. ‘Though what vou really need at 

As a matter of fact the coal-mine was 
very interesting indeed. It seemed to 
be almost an exaet replica of the safer 
parts of Flanders—divisional or army 
headquarters, for instance. And it was 
Warn), 

“ Had it occurred to you,” I said to | 
the guide as we came out into the bliz 
zard again, “that if the other attractions | 
at Wembley pall you'll be able to have 
a replica of an actual strike?” 

It had not. j 

“T think I ought to tell vou a little] 
about the British Government pavilion | 
before you go,” he said, stopping and | 
pointing to it with his stick, 

There was a great deal to tell. 

“The aim of this Exhibition will be 
to illustrate the funetions of the Home | 
Government as a whole,” he began. 
| After about five minutes, at the end | 
| of a very eloquent period, he paused | 
and turned round to look at us, He} present,” I added very thoughtfully, ‘is 
saw a very curious sight. The Illus-| a good duckboard track.” Evor. 
trator and [ were standing on one leg, | = so 
like storks, scraping the other boot | From a deseription of the Torpids, 
busily with a piece of stick. | when Balliol IT. bumped Balliol I. ; 

“The White Man's Burden,” I mur-|  ,, Pethaps the most intersting. foatare of 
inured apologetically, carefully putting | tne afternoon was the race between first and 
a large piece of empire back upon the | second crews of the Seoldish Foundation.” 
ground. Morning Paper. 

* Perhaps you would rather see the | Perhaps the writer (or the printer) had 
rest some day when the weather's a] suffered from ‘the Balliol manner.” 


“except of course * said the Illustrator 


“Suppose we say Monday 
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SUPPLY AT WEMBLEY 


THE REALLY IDEAL HOME, 


My pear Joun,—I gather from news- 
paper announcements that the era of 
the happy housewife will indeed dawn 
in roseate splendour at the British Em- 
pire Exhibition. Life, for the woman 
at home, is going to be one grand, sweet | 
song of switch-adjusting 
and button - pushing. 
Not for much longer 
need she be dependent 
upon the knuckles of | 
Mary Ann or the erratic 
energy of a mechanical 
alarm clock to wake her 
from herslumbers, Elec- 
tricity will do it, and, 
when she is sufliciently 
aroused, will boil the ket- 
tle, make her a cupof tea, 
warm the bedroom and 
heat the bathwater. It | 
will also polish her boots 
and shoes, serve up 
dainty meals and do the 
bulk of the house-work. 
[ presume that before 
long it will be sufliciently well traired 
to give baby his bottle, shake hin 
up at regular intervals, converse with 
him in the approved manner and 
generally bring him up to be a blessing | 
to everybody. Youinventors areclever | 
fellows. 

No mention, I notice, is made of 
that mere thing in trousers, that trivial | 
toy of Fate and the Inland Revenue 
Office, known as Man. He, 1 take it, 
will be expected to toil on in the old, 
old laborious way to which he has long 
been accustomed. “He will continue to 
come home weary and fretful as usual, 
after a long afternoon at the Club or | 
on the golf links, and will have to mix 
himself a whisky-and-soda by sheer 
manuallabour. Is there any indication 
|that electricity will even exert itself | 
to the extent of raising the glass to his | 
lips, let alone filling his pipe for him ? 
Apparently none. Will electricity put 
the cat out or let it in, or take the dog 
for its nightly walk? It will not. And 
when there is a picture to be huog or 
a bit of creeper to be nailed up, Maw 
will still be expected to hit his thumb 
|with «a hammer in the old primitive 
fashion. So much for the bitter irony 
of the ideal home and the cowardly 
favouritism of yourso-ealled benefactors 
| of humanity ! 

This injustice, my good John, must 
‘not continue. If the forces of Nature 
ican take the duster out of a woman's 
isturdy hand and tell her to sit down 
| and enjoy. herself, surely they can re- 
lieve a frail man of tbe labour and 
tribulation of scraping his face with a 
prmee of steel or grovelling on his hands 
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and knees in search of a collar-stud. 
Why should not a man be able to cut 
the grass or trim the hedge simply by 
pushing a button? Why are there no 
devices for giving the suburban bread- 
winner his hat ready brushed? Why 
has none of your tribe invented some- 
thing that will cause a cigar or cigarette 
to light automatically on being placed 
between the lips? If you had the com- 
fort and well-being of your own sex 
more at heart you would be appalled 
by the thought of all the splendid mas- 
culine energy that is wasted annually 
in the igniting of matches and patent 
lighters. 

I have no patience with you fellows. 
You can be spurred to labour-saving 
ingenuity by the sight of a woman 
engaged in her natural occupation of 
cleaning a knife or cooking a chop, but 
you do not seem to be inspired to save 
for a nobler purpose the tremendous 
amount of physical force which a man 
expends in raising his hat, not only to 
Franee, but also to members of that 
very sex to which he is expected to 
yield the best of everything. 

Yours in disgust, PanraGRvuet. 


MUSICAL MONSTROSITIES. 

Great excitement has been caused 
in vocal and operatic circles by the 
statement of Mrs. Kennepy Fraser, 
the great authority on Hebridean Folk- 
song, that seals are not only fond of 
music but that they can sing. 

‘Seated on the lone sea-shore” 
we quote from The Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 23rd—‘on the mystic isle of 
Barra, she watched seals at play and, 
inspired by the mood of the moment, 
began to sing to them the low crooning 
lilt of a seal-woman’s song. To her 
surprise the seals replied, one ‘singing’ 
a solo in a voice which she describes 
as a ‘mezzo-soprano of great power.’”’ 

On inquiry at the Zoo, a represen- 
tative of The Daily News was informed 
that the seals there had never been 
known to break into song, Mr. Sern 
Samir, one of the curators, observing 
that they only made “a loud barking 
noise, Which seems to express all their 
emotions.” 

Mr. Punch is glad to be able to state 
that this unsympathetic and sceptical 
attitude is far from reflecting the views 
of other expert observers who have 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
studying the vocal equipment of the 
animal world. 

Mme. Amelita Porpora, the famous 
coloratura singer, in a recent interview 
with the eminent musical critic, Mr. 
Bedwyn Jevons, has recounted a re- 
markable experience which fell to her 


Blue Nile, after fulfilling an engage- 
ment in the Mountains of the Moon. 
She was practising a difficult roulade 
which occurs in Lakmé, when to her 
amazement it was repeated note for 
note, with perfect intonation and ex- 
quisite charm of voice, by a hippopot- 
amus who was lying on the bank. 
Madame described the timbre of the 
hippo’s organ as closely approximating 
to that of the nightingale. Thinking 
that she might have been the victim of 
a subjective hallucination, or that the 
repetition of the roulade might have 
been due to an echo, she sang the pas- 
sage again, but with the same result, 
though if possible the performance 
was even more entrancingly beautiful. 
Asked whether she felt any alarm at 
the proximity of the formidable am- 
phibian, Mme. Porpora declared that 
she had perfect confidence in his high 
character and consideration. The best 
authorities are unanimous in testifying 
to the mild and inoffensive disposition 
of the hippopotamus and to its habit- 
ual avoidance of seeking collision with 
nan. 

The matter having been reported to 
the Zoological Gardens, Dr. Caanmers 
MitcHEL states that Mme. Porpora’s 
experience is difficult to reconcile with 
the observations of those who have 
studied the habits of hippos, whether 
at large or in captivity. Its charac- 
teristic note, he adds, is a grunt, which 
in moments of excitement develops into 
a bellow which can be heard a mile 
away. 

A somewhat similar experience, curi- 
ously enough, is reported by another 
famous prima donna during a holiday 
excursion in the wilds of West Africa. 
While camping on the banks of the river 
Pongo, Miss Marie Jubb was suddenly 
aware of a magnificent tenor voice re- 
sounding from the interior of a dense 
growth of “mejom,” a tall cane-like 
plant which grows luxuriantly on de 
serted clearings. To her amazement 
she recognized the music as the tenor 
part of the great duet in Roméo et 
Juliette, and, on her joining in, the 
number was sung to its conclusion, and, 
as she says, “as it was never sung 
before.” The hidden performer never 
emerged, but careful inquiries have sat- 
isfied her that it was an old gorilla and 
a near relative of the distinguished 
specimen now resident in the Rothschild 
museum at Tring. 

Miss Jubb’s experiences, whieh she 
recently related in a lecture at a meet- 
ing of the Soroptimist Club, have also 
heen brought to the notice of Dr. 
Caatmers Mircuenn., who, we regret to 
say, exhibits a reserve of judgment 
bordering on incredulity. After dwel- 











lot while canoeing on the waters of the 





= escent 


oseness of the gorilla and the extreme 
unlikelihood of any member of the 
species enjoying facilities for the study 
of the scores of Gounop, Dr. Cuauaens | 
MITCHELL goes on to point out that its | 
vocal cords, larynx, pharynx, glottis, 
epiglottis, uvula, tonsils and the gen- 
eral contour of its galliambic cavity, 
are such as to preclude the possibility 
of emitting tones of a pure tenor quality, 
It is hardly necessary to add that 
Mr. Harry Higors and Sir Winns 
McCormick are both keenly alive tothe 
possibilities of recruiting the personnel 
of Grand and National Opera Companies | 
with singers of the type described in } 
the foregoing narratives, in view of the 
reasonable salaries which they would 
probably he prepared to accept. 


| 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC. 

XIU. 4 Kina, 
I orren wish I were « King, 
And then I could do anything 





ly I wert 


ls only I were King of Spain 
['d take my hat off in the rain. 


Lf only I were King of France, 
I wouldn’t brush my hair for aunts, 


[ think, if 1 were King of Greece, 
L'd push things off the mantelpiece, 


If I were King of Norroway 
[I'd ask an elephant to stay. 


If | were King of Babylon, 
I'd leave my button gloves undone, 


If f were King of Timbuctoo, 
L'd think of lovely things to do, 


If I were King of anything, 
I'd tell the soldiers, “ I’m the King,’ 


XIV.—Hatr-way Downy 
Haur-way down the stairs 
Is a stan 

Where I sit ; 

There isn’t any 

Other sta 

Quite like 

It ; 

I’m not at the bottom, 
I’m not at the top; 

So this is the stair: 
Where 

[ always 

Stop. 


Half way down the states 

Isn't up, 

And isn’t down 

{t isn’t in the nurse ry, 

It isn’t in the town; 

And all sorts of funny thoughts 
Run round my head; 

“It isn’t really 

Any where ! 

[t's somewhere else 





ling on the notorious ferocity and mor- 


Instead !"’ A. A. Mi 
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Voter. “Dip vou wNJOY YOUR GAME, GuRaALD?” 
Outside Right, “Tue CAPTAIN WENT POR ME FOR STARVING MY INSIDE.” 
Vother. “Turrne! | aALWays SAID YOU OUGHT TO HAVE A PROPER LUNCH BEFORI 


INTIMATE AFTERNOONS. | !. And now, dear, pull up to the fire 
ats lund I'll light you a cigarette. 
V.—Murrins ror Tra, S. (with a sigh of lucury). That's 
Stephen ix at home on Saturday afte iright, To think that if I had listened 
noon and his wife, Agatha, is giv mg | to my idiot of a partner IL should now 
him muffins for tea. | be approaching the seventh hole, which 
Agatha. There, yrseree L’ve been! is almost ce tainly under water. I feel 
terribly lavish with the butter, | thi : I have chosen the better part. 


Ste phe n (appreciating her handiwork), 


I thought you would come home 

Thank you, darling. this afternoon when I saw it was trying 

A. And I’m putting some cream in|to rain. I bought the muffins in case. 

your tea S. You've a wonderful gift of fore- 
S. Thank you, darling. | sight, Agatha. 

| Pause while Ste phe n deals com And you ave so dreadfully fond of 


petently with these delicacies. ' mufiins. 











PLAYING 

S. 1 am 
terribly expensive, 

A, Oh, Stephen, how ridiculous you 


in spite of their being so | 


are! I buy them at seven fora shilling. | 


S. Seven for a shilling in the shop, 
perhaps, but they never cost me less 
than a fiver. Do you remember the 
last time we had muffins for tea ? 

A. (pouting). I remember that you 
were not very grateful on that occasion. 


That time they cost me sixty | 


guineas 


in Kensington High Street. The time 


something to do with a furrier 


before that I seem to remember a story | 
That worked out 


of pink charmeuse. 
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Mamma. “ Now, Bossy, tf YOU ARE Goop TO-DAY WHILE I'm out I’LL GIVE YOU A WHOLE PENNY.” 
Bobby. “Atu niGHT; I’LL DO ANYTHING FOR MONEY.” 








at about seven pounds six and eight- 
pence per muffin. 

A, Things are so dreadfully expen- 
sive. 

S. Soitseems. I’m wondering how 
much it will cost me this afternoon. 
Cream too. That's a new anda some- 
what sinister item. 

A. Now you're being clever. 

S. (mildly). Notatall. It’s merely 
a fact. I said I was wondering. I am. 
I’ve been wondering ever since I saw 
the muffin-dish. 

A. Anyone would imagine that I was 
trying to wheedle you out of a few 
paltry shillings. I’m not a wheedler. 

S. Confess, Agatha, you 've exceeded 
your allowance. You've got a sheaf 








going to tell me all about them. 
A. Well, Steve, as a matter of fact I 


extra money. 


to you? 





course. 
S. I see. 
an extra. 


dred pounds. 
and so easy to remember. 








of bills in the little bureau, and you ‘re 


was thinking of asking you for a little 
S. Would fifty guineas be of any use 
A, (considering). It would help, of 
I thought the cream was 


A. Suppose we were to say a hun- 
It's a nice round figure, 


yourself every evening in your bath 
that on December 31st Stephen gave 
me a hundred pounds. 

A. I'll say it in my bath with plea- 
sure, provided it’s really true. 

S. Agatha, you're a darling, and you 
shall say it in your bath this evening. 

A. (puzzled). What’s the matter 
with you to-day, Stephen ? 

S. (stretching before the blaze). No- 
thing at all, dear. I’m perfectly well 
and happy, thank you. 

A, (sitting on the arm of his chair). 
Sure you're not ill or anything? 

S. Never better. 

A. Then why are you taking it like 
this? Why don’t you storm and rage, 
as you usually do? 

S. The muffins, dear. It’s difficult 
to storm and rage when one is full of 
mufiin. 

A. (incredulous). Then you don’t 
mind me having all these terrible bills 
to pay. I've done my best to be 
economical, but you know how it is. 

S. I don’t mind it in the least. The 
fact is, Agatha——- (He pauses dra- 
matically). 

A. Yes, Stephen. 

S. Well, I’ve been thinking 

A. Stephen, darling, are you quite 





S. Quite. You will be able to tell 


sure you aren't sickening for anything ? 


ny 
BUA cy Were 
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conclusion that your way of living is 
the right way, and that my way is all 
wrong. 

A. (more and more uneasi). 
ever do you mean ? 

S. Haven't you noticed anything of 
late—about me, I mean ? 

A, Nothing particular. 

S. How disappointing! 
so much that you had. 

A. (irritably). Noticed what” 

S. Other people have noticed. Clara 
noticed it a week ago. 

A, Clara has no right to notice you 
at all. You're inclined to be much too 
familiar with that girl, Stephen. Men 
ought not to be familiar with their 
secretaries. 

S. She could not help noticing, poor 
dear. It was becoming so very obvi- 
ous. The fact is, Agatha, I 've recently 
taken a leaf out of your book. I’m 
beginning to agree with you that in 
these days of death duties, with capital 
levies in the offing, it is simply silly to 
economise. You ‘ve been spending 
money for years—all the money you 
could lay your pretty hands on. Henee- 
forth I am going to spend a little money 
too. I ordered ten this 
morning. 

A. (scandalised). What! 


W hat 


[ was hoping 


new suits 





S. No. I've merely come to the 
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you man- 


asl 


S. I often wondered how 
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aged to run up into ‘doe figures soa 
easily at the milliner’s. You remember 
| the absurd fuss I made about that last 
account of yours. Well, I’ve got a 
little note from my hatter and hosier 
that puts some of your most brilliant 
performances quite into the shade. 

A. I don’t believe a word of it. 

S. My dear unobservant darling, | 
surely you must have noticed. 

A. (gazing at him with a dawning | 
| perception). Now I come to look at you, 
you do seem to be wearing a new tie. 

S. Yes, dear. Unfortunately I can’t 
wear more than one at a time. I must 
show you my collection. 

And I don't think I have seen 

that suit before. 

S. You shall never see if again, deai 


























| (Su erciliously) I don’t believe in wear- . ae we - | 
ing a suit more than twice. 
A, So that is what Clara noticed? | 

S. That—and other things. She saw ae" 

: me lunching the other day at the Ritz MAN, “LORD OF CREATION, 

& Royal. She wondered whether I always | 
| x lunched like that. a 


1. Like what? 

S. Well, I was doing it rather well 
Not quite so costly as muffins for tea, 
perhaps, except, of course, that on 
meets people. I met a man there only | 
this morning. He wanted to sell me a | 
theatre. Said it would not cost more 
than a few thousands to put up a little | 
play he had written. Such a nice! 
fellow he was! 

1. (sitting wp straight). Are you 
pulling my leg, Stephen ? 
S. (taking from his pocket a sheaf of | 
lis). See for yourself, unbeliever. 

1. (running through the bills). Stephen! | 

S. (smiling). Not bad for a beginner 

vhat ? | 

Where did you get all this money? | 

S. (airdy). L’ve been selling out here | 

and there. 





ae 


iv 


l. (horrified). Not investments ? 
S. What's the use of investments ? | 
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. A. (thoroughly alarmed). Stephen, | 
ou ¥ this must stop at once. We shall be | WOMAN, SLAVE OF CREATIONS 

& gee ie RAR D areen ee Ce: PR 
00 2 ruined, . } ss 3 
en = S. (flippantly). Eat, drink and be| 8S. Bless my soul, I never thought | I can pay the bill out of my allowance | 
elt e merry, for to-morrow we shall be over- | ay worried about affording things! if or next quarter. 

= drawn. ° % Don’t be absurd, Stephen. You} 4S. In that case I had better counter- 
or - !. Bat, Ste »phen, you used to be solunaaae can’t afford (looking at the| mand the ten suits I ordered this morn- 
Vvi- % careful. What's come over you? | bills) sev enteen pounds fifteen andeleven | j ing. 
tly 4 S. Imitation, my dear—the sincerest | for pyjamas, and it must never happen! A. (tun king hard), Or eight of them, | 
‘m : form of flattery. again. ae haps. 
in q {. But you surely don’t aceuse me!  S. (mildly). Well, 'm always willing | S. Just as you like. | 
ital 4 of being extravagant ? ,to be guided by you, my dear, but it A. Wedon't want to overdo it either 
; to 8 S. No, dear. That was my delusion. seemed. so unfriendly to be saving all! way, do we, Stephen ? 
ing I see now that your expe nditure, if any- | 'my money while you were spending} 4. It's for you todecide, I’m going 
you thing, was on the short side, | yours. It looked almost as though [| to model myself entirely upon your | 
1ce- A. I’m not extravagant. I’m an! were silently reproaching you. Hence- lexample. I think you've got just the | 
ney extremely careful woman. I believe in forth I’ll do exactly as you do. right notion now. But (sighing) I shall | 
this @ iaving things if you can afford them, | A. (hesitating). About that hundred | miss my muffins for tea. | 

3 but I'm not going to let you play ducks | pounds ? A, You shall have them oceasionally, | 

and drakes with all the money we | S. Yes, dear. Stephen. After all, they ‘re only a | 
ane : possess. | A. I don’t think T’ll take it after all.' shilling for seven. j 
iia 
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| able to reply to your letter of 


| structions and our promise, on 





DONE AGAIN. 
Lady Power to the World’s Needs Unlimited. 

Dear Sirs,—I have a serious complaint to make. On 
Wednesday last I ordered sone fish to be sent to me in 
the country on Friday at 11.0 sharp, as it was wanted for 
luncheon. - Your assistant promised that it should reach me 
at or before that time; but it did not. I waited till the last 
possible minute—till ten minutes past—and then despatched 
a car to fetch some other—and probably inferior—fish from 
the nearest town. The fish I ordered from you, and which 








Not knowing how late your messenger would be, I had to 
despatch a car or run the risk of disappointing my lunch 
party. I now repeat my request for the ordinary price of 
a car sent on such a mission—one shilling per mile, or 
twelve shillings in all. 


Tam, Yours faithfully, Victor1a Power, 


The World’s Needs Unlimited to Lady Power, 
Dear Mapam,—We must again express our regret that 
the fish should have been fifteen minutes late and that you 
should have returned it, especially as the fish which you 





11.0, came at 11.15, and I re- 
turned it. I now ask that you 
remunerate me for the cost of 
the car—twelve shillings ; six 
miles each way—which went 
for the other fish. 
Iam, Yours faithfully, 
Victoria Power. 


The Werld’s Needs Unlimited 
to Lady Power. 

Dear Mapam,—We regret 
that your letter of complaint 
was necessary, and the matter 
is being investigated. Assuring 
you of our best attention, we 
beg to remain, 

Yours obediently, 

Wortp’s Neeps UNuiMiten. 


Lady Power to the World's 
Needs Unlimited. 


Dear Siras,—I am still 
awaiting a cheque for twelve 
shillings as requested in my 
letter of the 23rd. 

Tam, Yours faithfully, 

Victoria Power. 


The World’s Needs Unlimited 


was faithfully promised for a 9 
“Mf 








; 
4i/ J, 
/ fj 
(Ltid tld af Lf 
a 7 


procured instead could not 
sey have been brought back to be 
prepared by the cook until long 
) after 11.15. A puncture is a 
: calamity that cannot be fore- 
seen and must be respected. 
We are sorry, but we cannot 
see our way to send you the 
twelve shillings. No business 
could endure if such demands 
were acceded to, Assuring you 
of owr best attention, 
We beg to remain, 
Yours obediently, 
Worwp’s Neeps Uniiirep. 


/ /, Yif 





Lady Power to the World's 
Needs Unlimited. 
Sirs,—Please note that I 


Wy A—— | have omitted the “ Dear,” be- 
4 Hy) 


cause, although in one sense 
you are dear indeed, in the 
ordinary usage of the word you 
are not; and when replying I 
wish you would cease to assure 
me of your best attention, 
which is rubbish, and to call 
yourselves “obedient.” You 
are not obedient : that is what 
all this trouble is about. When 


/ Wf 


4) 
fi} 





[ sign myself “ Yours faith- 








to Lady Power. 
Dear Mapam,—We are now 








fully,” I mean it, and my in- 
tention is to deal faithfully 








the 23rd. Our investigations 
show that the fish was des- 
patched, according to your in- 


the morning of Friday the 
22nd. All our promises are 
governed, of course, by con- 
ditions of possibility, and in 
this case the fault seems to lie 
with a burst tyre, which just 


Civilian. “IF THEY 


Bluejacket. “ Wex1, 


THE SWAG WORKS OUT 








REDUCE 
FIVE MILLIONS WHAT EFFECT WILL IT HAVE?” 

IT WON'T AFFECT ME 
OF EVERY FIVE MILLIONS THE ADMIRALTY GETS, MY SHARE OF 
TO ABOUT THE 
LITTLE DRINK WHAT YOU'VE STOOD ME.” 


with you—very faithfully ! 
I have decided, in view of 
yourreply, tosend an accountof 


lic Press; and this, I imagine, 
is not likely to do you any good. 

Iam, Yours faithfully, 
Victoria Power. 


The World's Needs Unlimited 
to Lady Power. 


THE Navat ESTIMATES BY 


MUCH, Out 


SIZE OF THIS VERY 








made the difference. We think you would have been wiser 

to wait for our fish rather than to send for another supply. 

Assuring you of our best attention, We beg to remain, 
Yours obediently, Wortp’s Neeps Unuiirep. 


Lady Power to the World’s Needs Unlimited. 


__ Dear Sirs,—According to my simple non-commercial 
ideas a promise is a promise; and when I asked your man in 
the fish department if he could undertake that the salmon 
should be here by 11.0, he said nothing about conditions and 
possibilities, but agreed. It doesn’t matter whether your van 
was fifteen minutes late or fifteen hours: the point is, it was 
late, and you ought to admit the broken contract and behave 












accordingly, as I am sure I should if I were in your place. 


Dear Mapam,—We reaffirm our regret at the error. We 
must also point out that the step which you have in contem- 
plation is very unlikely to succeed, because no newspaper 
would print such a notice. Apart from libel or slander, it 
is hardly to be expected that a paper which accepts our 
advertisements daily, as all the leading onesdo, would publish 
elsewhere in its pages such an attack as you have in mind. 
Assuring you of our best attention, 

We are, Yours obediently, 
Wortp's Neeps UNiiMiteD. 


Lady Power to the World's Needs Unlimited. 
Sirs,—I might have known that there was a conspiracy 


the whole transaction tothe pub- }. 








between you and the Press. But a good deal can be done by 
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WHAT ON EARTH ARE YOU UP TO? 
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A DANGER TO THE EMPIRE. 











[It is reported that schoolboys are more industrious to-day than | 


they used to be, and that truancy is practically unknown.} 
OrTEN of old has some staid biographical 
Work been my witness that some of the great 
Were not in childhood exactly seraphical, 
Spite of their ultimate worth to the State ; 
Rather they learned with deplorable fluency 
Tricks that were idle and ways that were bad, 
seing, each one, in his passion for truancy 
More than “a bit of a lad.” 


Nevertheless they composed the material 
Out of which heroes were frequently made; 
This was the breed that preserved our imperial 
Glory from even beginning to fade ; 
One could feel sure we were sound in our premises 
When we assumed that the Nation would thrive 
While there were lads who, regardless of Nemesis, 
Kept this tradition alive. 
Therefore, though some are inclined to ejaculate 
‘*Good” when they read how the young of to-day 
Tend in their conduct to grow more immaculate, 
Never from industry turning away, 
We, who were perfectly satisfied heretofore, 
Now find the future enshrouded with fogs 
And are impelled to a sigh, and a tear too, for 
England en route for the dogs. 


“ Communist requires two or three furnished rooms and use of bath.” 


Labour Paper. 


2 
y 
i 
I Wife. “1 say, It's COLDER THAN EV—— 
e Husband (who has been wrestling with the rules of Mah-Jongg). “ Looxkina ror Tue East Wrxp.” 
l, * - a me roa caukoaniapapivanimonanties spporeanduenietendipidendaaisdapalaaenpeniranerepiivialivateanaeinaas oapinasnmadtinasadaiaia amram : 
ll 4 | leaflet, and I shall have some circulated telling people how | 
u ‘ you conduct your business. 
ut # I am, Yours faithfully, Vicrorta Power. | 
% ‘ The World’s Needs Unlimited to Lady Power. 
n- 5 | Dear Mapam,—While again expressing our regret at the | 
ly | inconvenience which you have been caused, we would re- | 
| mind you that printers are held responsible by law for all | 
of | statements which they print, and we think it therefore very | 
of @ | unlikely that you will find anyone to set up the leaflet which 
ib- e | you propose to issue. Assuring you of our best at‘ention, | 
1e, is We are, Yours obediently, | 
od. . Wortp’s Neeps UNuimitep. 
* | From Messrs. Wayte, Wayte «& Wazyte, Solicitors, to the | 
“ | Managing Director of the World’s Needs Unlimited. 
ed | Drar Sir —We have now completed all the preliminaries | 
| to the amalgamation of your firm with the Globe’s Re- | 
Ve | quirements Unlimited, and the deeds can be taken to you | 
m- for signature at whatever time you name. 
per _The Heads of Departments at the Globe’s Requirements | 
, it Unlimited agree with you and ourselves that it is better to | 
our keep the fusion a secret from the public. 
ish Weare, Yours faithfully, Wayre, Wayre & Wayre. 
| 
nd. Lady Power to the World’s Needs Unlimited. 
Sirs,—This is to inform you that I have decided not | 
- | only to close my account with you, but to write to all my 
friends warning them against you. I intend to transfer my 
custom to the Globe’s Requirements Unlimited. 
"acy lam, Yours faithfully, VICTORIA Power. 
» by E. V. L. 








| Another popular delusion exploded. 
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Guest. “Do you use THis CLuB mucH?” 
Host. “ ScaARCELY AT ALL; 


; BUT IT COMES IN USEFUL FOR 





Mi a eal 





DINING PEOPLE YOU CAN'T TAKE HOME.” | 








ABSENT FRIENDS. 


(To the Ship's Company of the S.S. ——, in which the Bard 
once sailed as Purser.) 
Seven bells has struck. . 
sounded ; 
But where are ye this night? On what dark tide, 
By what wild ocean severed and surrounded, 
This solemn hour of evening do ye ride? 
Is it the long sea-highway to the Plate, 
The cyclone-harried waters of Bengal, 
The Western Ocean or the Golden Gate, 
Macassar’s byways or Messina’s Strait ? 
Or, haply, sail ye not the sea at all, 





. Shipmates! the hour has 


But lie serene in some far port of wonder, 
Mayhap where Table Mountain fronts the bay, 

Mayhap where Caribbean surges thunder, 
In roaring Rio, bountiful B.A., 

Or thosé gay havens Sparks esteemed so fine, 
Where Mediterranean moons distil delight, 

And fun is cheap, and cheaper still is wine, 

And the Casino opes from nine till nine . . . 
Well, anyway, where are ye all to-night ? 


What makes the Old Man, my revered commander, 
Captain of currents, master of the mist ? 

And Fireman Boyle, that human salamander 
Whom no amount of temperature could twist ? 








j 
| 


‘And is the Mate, most tyrant Turk of Turks, 
Discoursing still on clove or rolling hitch, 

Or showing Sparks how wireless really works, 

Or chasing that elusive freight that lurks 
In some deep hold, but Heaven knows in which? 


j 
t 
Say, is the Chief, begrimed and blind and panting, 
Concocting still new cuss-words for the coal, 
Or sitting on the after-hatch decanting 
Those yarns that once would thrill the Purser’s soul? | 
Chips and the Doctor—have ye yet the twain ? 
And does the gramophone, when day is done, 
Bellow Il Trovatore to the main, 
The while the Fourth stands fiddling the refrain, 
As when of old the Purser shared the fun ? 


Who knows? And that same Purser—what of him? 
Alas, alas! dissociate from the deep, 
Landwise the man degenerates, and dim 
The learning grows he strives so hard to keep; 
Unfit to shoot a star or weave a knot, 
He skuiks, a lubber to his finger-ends, 
Of all your lore this only unforgot : 
The Seven-bell rule, the ceremonial tot, 
And that old toast ye taught him—‘ 


Absent Friends.” 
H. B. 
“ After having languished in obscurity for many years, the ‘ Times’ 
has now obtained possession of this document.”—Evening Paper. 


We must have missed this obscuration of our esteemed con- 
temporary. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT IT?” 
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THE PAULO-POST-FUTURIST. | 


Joan Butt. “I DON’T LIKE THE LOOK OF THIS DOG, CONSTABLE. CAN’T YOU DO 








P.C. MacDonato. “AFTER HE’S BITTEN YOU, SIR; NOT BEFORE.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 











Stroke. ‘Or course, 1 DON’T WANT TO CAUSE ANY UNPLEASANTNESS, BUT 1 CAN'T HELP THINKING THAT WE SHOULD DO BETTER 


ITH A LITTLE MORE UNIFORMITY.” 


Mr. Crynes (cor), Mr. Ramsay MacDonaup (stroke), Ma. Sxowpen, Mr. A. Henperson, Mr. Wueattey, Mr. LEACH anp 


Vonday, February 25th.—The Labour 
Party in Opposition was often accused 
of displaying a certain arrogance; its 
fault in office, up to the present, has 
heen rather an overweening humility. 
The Prime Minister may have been 
justified in reminding Mr. Mostey, who 
urged him to bring the policies of the 
Ambassadors’ Conferences and the 
League of Nations into line, that he 
had only been a month in office; but 
some of his colleagues are perhaps too 
ready to shelter themselves from criti- 
cism under the plea that they are only 
carrying out the policy of their prede- 
cessors, 

There areexceptions, The SecreTary 
FOR THE COLONIES made no bones about 
dropping the proposal for an Imperial 
Economic Committee, which was re- 
commended by the Imperial Conference, 
and boldly declared that, although he 
had been unable to consult the Domin- 
ions on the subject, the Government's 
decision had been arrived at “ after 


full consideration of the facts.” 


No whispering humbleness, moreover, 
was observable in Miss BonpFIELD’s 
reply to Sir Wintiam Davison’s inquiry 
as to whether “‘an international Labour 
palace" was being erected at Geneva 


| at a cost of £120,000. Substantially, 


the facts were as stated; but the word 
“palace” was a misnomer, not at all 
suitable to “the plain unpretentious 
building” it was proposed to put up. 
From this I infer either that her ideas of 
magnificence have widened since she be- 


| came a dweller in Whitehall, or else that 
| Swiss builders are even more rapacious 


than British. 





Mr. Sipyey WEBB. 


The House was not altogether satis- 
fied with the PostmMaster-GENERAL’S 
explanation of the failure of his depart- 
ment to secure the despatch of the In- 
dian mail during the dock-strike. The 
fact that he had been unable to get into 
touch with the trade union officials one 
day was an inadequate excuse for per- 
mitting the pickets at Tilbury to hold 
up the bags; and he did not even know 
where the bags were at the moment. 

Tuesday, February 26th.—The Lords 
gave a Second Reading to the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR'S Criminal Justice Bill, 
but not without some pertinent criti- 
cism. A maiden speech from Lord 
Daring pleased the Peers no less by 
the cogency of its arguments than by 
the modesty of its delivery, and sur- 
prised a few of them, perhaps, by the 
total absence of any attempt to set the 
red benches in a roar. 

A lamentable hoarseness had over- 
taken the Secretary OF STATE FOR 
Inpia and, as far as the Press Gallery 
was concerned, made it a case of * What 
thriftless sighs shall poor OLIVIER 
breathe!"’ But I gather from the Off- 
cial Report that Lord Curzon heard 
his statement all right, and did not al- 
together like a good deal of what he 
heard. 

When, a fortnight ago, Mr. AsquiTH 
delivered his attack upon the Minister 
or Heautu for his alleged surrender to 
the Poplar Guardians, he could hardly 
have foreseen the course of to-day’s de- 
bate. His idea was presumably to em- 
phasize the paramount importance of 
the Liberal Party in the scheme of 
things, and to show that it was both 





able and willing to check any excesses 
on the part of the Government which 
it has temporarily placed in office. 
Kither Mr. WHEATLEY would have to 
promise never to do it again, or Mr. 
MacDonatp would be obliged to find a 
new Minister of Health, or the Govern- 
ment as a whole would have to go. 
Things did not proceed at all accord- 
ing to plan—if this was the plan. In 
moving and seconding the Liberal Reso- 
lution regretting the action of the Gov- 
ernment in cancelling the Poplar Order, 
Mr. Briant was far from defiant, and 
Mr. Krens did not give them beans. On 
the other hand, Mr. WHEATLEY, instead 
of displaying any sign of repentance, 
defended what he had done in a speech 
remarkable not only for its coherence 
and cogency, but also for its humour. 
By the time he had sat down it was 
obvious that all idea of defeating the 
Government had gone by the board 
at any rate so far as the Liberals were 
concerned. Mr. AsquitnH himself made 
that clear by a penny-plain version of the 
twopence-coloured oration which started 
the trouble. The attack, such as it was, 
now devolved upon the Tories, who, 
through Sir W. Joynson-Hicks and 
Sir Dovctas Hoae, delivered some very 
shrewd blows; but when they moved 
the closure, in order that the House 
might have an opportunity of recording 
its decision, most of the Liberals took 
refuge in the Government Lobby, and 
the debate was adjourned sine die. 
Wednesday, February 27th.—lf the 
casual ward of the futureshould beknown 
in tramp’s argot as the “ Hotel Cecil,” 
it will be a tribute to the efforts of the 
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Bishop of Exerer to secure an improve- 
ment in the accommodation provided 
for distressed travellers. He received 
the enthusiastic support of the Arch- 
bishop of Canrersury, who, plunging 
into the vernacular, declared that a 
Labour Government should require no 
“party ginger” to stimulate it to this 
reform. 

Lord AskwitTn urged the Government 


| to recognise the Government of Mexico, 


| scuttle.” 
| ful speech on the diffi- 
| culties inherent in de- 


i . 
much wider application | 


| to sympathise with the | 


| servatives in front and | 


a country of which he gavé an almost 
glowing account. At the moment, un- 
fortunately, Lord Parmoor found him- 
self unable to recognise either the 
description or the Government ; and his 
view was endorsed by Lord Curzon, 
who from his recent experience at the 
Foreign Office was convinced that Mex- 
ico was “one of the most disorderly 
countries in the world.” 


it quite fair to suggest that Mr. 
McNer's action in moving the ad- 
journment was dictated merely by a 
desire toinfluencethe Burnley Election? 
Was that not Mr. Henperson’s object 
in making the speech ? 

No debate on the Treaty of Versailles 
vould be complete without a speech 
from Mr. Luoyp Georae. After rather | 
unkindly observing that this was not 
the first time that the Home Secretary 
had been corrected for an indiscretion— 
a reference to the famous “mat” inci- 
dent—he declared that “revision” was 


used in reference to the Treaty, and 
congratulated the Prime MiyisTer on 
his repudiation of it. 

Mr. Batpwry also expressed his satis- 


the most dangerous word that could be | 





faction at this result of the debate, and 








The Indian debate [f 
was resumed by Lord 
Meston, who expressed 
his relief at finding that 
Lord OLIVIER was not, 
after all, an advocate of 
A thought- 





inocratic government 
with special reference | 
to India, but capable of 


camefrom Lord Bat- | 
rour: a solid contribu- | 
tion to political science. | 
It is impossible not 


Prime Minister. Not 
merely is he exposed to | 
two fires, from the Con- 
Customer, * 
the Liberalson hisflank, Shopkeeper. 
which at any moment 


‘ WIGGLES 





alah 


A. 





WEEKLY,’ PLEAS! 
“T’vE so“p out, Miss, BUT, IF 





| may converge and destroy him, but he 


| both in its 


finds more immediately dangerous foes 
in those of his own household, who blurt 
out their individual opinions without 
any regard to the carefully-circum- 
scribed policy announced by their chief. 

The latest and most flagrant offender 


is the Home Secretary, who told the | 


electors of Burnley that, in his opinion, 

the revision of the Treaty of Versailles, 
its territorial and economic 

aspects, was very much overdue. 

No wonder Mr. MacDonatp was 
annoyed that “Uncle Arruur” of all 
people—the vir pietate gravis of the 
Party—should have “butted in” like 
this and thereby imperilled the success 


| of bis painstaking efforts to improve 


our relations with France. 

It was human nature, perhaps, that 
he should wreak his wrath upon the 
man who called his attention to the 


| speech and not—publicly, at any rate— 
| upon the man who made it. But was 


YOU "RE READING THE SERIAL, 
AROLD IS SAVED AFTER HIS FALL DOWN THE PRECIPICE.” 





however, appeared to be that white 
overalls would not long remain white 
in London conditions, and that motor- 
ists who desired to avoid collision with 
the law should moderate their speed. 
The Government's proposals for help- 
ing the farmer to free himself from the 
domination of the middleman by setting 


up marketing and co-operative societies | 
were explained by Mr. Buxton and well | 
Several Con- | 


received in all quarters. 
servatives, however, complained that 
the Bill did little or nothing for the 
agricultural labourer, and was in that 
respect less satisfactory than the meas- 
ure outlined by the late Government. 
By ten o'clock Government business 
was concluded, but the Liberal back- 
benchers managed to keep the House 


| sitting for nearly an hour while they 


only regretted that Mr. MacDonaxp had | talked about nothing in particular. The 


announcement of Mr. 
HENDERSON’ s victory at 
Burnley caused a mo- 
mentary flicker of in- 
terest, during which 
Mr. Maxton and Mr. 
LANSBURY amused 
themselves by invading 
; |the Front Opposition 
ry | Bench. 
Friday, February 29th. 
-The Bill for equalis- 
ing the franchise as be- 
tween men and women 
secured a Second Read- 
ing by a surprisingly 
large majority. Mere 
men might have coun- 
tered the arguments of 
an ApAmson, but could 
not, on this day of all 
days, resist the massed 
blandishments of the 
___! daughters of Eve. The 








|not been equally clear in his reply when 
the question was first raised. 
Thursday, February 28th.—The Lords 
gave a Second Reading to the Treaty of 
Peace (Turkey) Bill. Lord Parmoor, 
observing that the ‘“‘master-architect” 
of the Treaty was present, contented | 


| 
| 


|himself with a brief exposition of the | 
financial details, and left Lord Curzon 
The 
was obviously de- 
lighted to have the chance of retelling 
the story of Lausanne in language oc- 
casionally less diplomatic than he would 
have had to employ if he had still been | 
at the Foreign Office. 

After the excitements of yesterday | 
the proceedings in the Commons were 
unusually tame, At Question-time 
Viscount Curzon urged that the police- 
men engaged on traflic-regulation should | 
be clad in white overalls—he would 
hate, I gather, to run down a constable 
without noticing him. The official view, 


to deal with its general aspects. 
‘master architect” 


| 








Duchess of ArHoi. manfully advocated 
delay; but the eloquence of Miss 
Jewson, Mrs. WinrrinGHaM and Lady 
Asror on the other side easily carried 
the day. 








THE HOME HAZARDS 


Boopy-TRAPS of mops and buckets 
sruise my vulnerable skin : 
Every craven pail has struck its 
Cruel edge upon my shin ; 
Bridget loves to leave the junk her 
Art requires in every room 
I will seek the softer bunker, 
Slice into the kindlier broom 


I have tried to smile and pardon ; 
Till to-day [’ve lived in hope ; 

But it really comes too hard on 
Middle age to tread on soap ; 

I have slithered down the stairway ; 
Black and blue adorn the buff ; 

I will go and seek the fairway 
Since my house is in the roug}. 
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Trojan Citizen (to artist friend). “WELL, WHAT THINK YOU OF THIS EXAMPLE OF THE BOASTED GREEK SCULPTURE?” 


Trojan Artist. “Poon! Noruine 





WITHIN THE WALLS OF TROY. 











IN IT,” 








BOTHWAYS FILMS, LTD. 

A rita has recently been released in 
which two separate endings are pro- 
vided. One is the conventional happy 
ending, and is said to be mainly for 
consumption in the provinces. The 
other, which is tragic, is intended for 
the more enlightened West End. 

This step is but the beginning of » 
far-flung plan of campaign, in which: 


the cinema industry aims at taking the} 


world’s great stories and producing 


| variations of them to suit everybody. 


The advance proofs of propaganda on 
behalf of one of the first of these two- 


edged productions have fallen into my | 
| hands, aud I hasten to pass them on | 


to the wider public they deserve. 


The matter, I believe, is known as} 


| ‘‘dope”’ in the inner circles of the indus- 


i 


try. It is intended for cinema-exhib- 


| itors throughout the country. 


| Boraways 


} 
i 





Finms, Lirrep, 
a startling novelty of unexanpled 
originality. Early release. ( 


husiness quaranteed. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
lhis super-monster film is of course 
screen adaptation of the world-famous 


present 


‘apacity 


a , ] ' 
! story by W. Smakespeare. Your pa-jborror the final scene, where thie 


















trons will love it for its irresistible;melancholy Jagu’s is brought to a 
thrills, its moving charm, its beautiful ghastly end through his chance meet- | 
exquisite scenery and its immortal story | ing with a fool in the forest, has never 
of passion and prejudice. been surpassed, 

Their pleasure will be your profit.| Out-miserables Les Miséralles. 

scintillating success, a love comedy} The doom of the exiled Duke, the 
of age-old England, featuring Qurente | terrible vengeance of the Court wrest 
B. Quiz. It took twenty-five years toj ler, the hopeless bitterness to which | 
| grow, in the neighbourhood of Los An-| the unhappy Orlando is condemied, 
| geles, a suitable forest in the romantic|are three separate triumphs in the 
style of Arden for this production. | achievement of the horrible. 
Book: now ! The ill-fated passion of Hosalind is 

portrayed in a towering human drama 

of love upon the rack. Sted 

No cultured audience will 
to resist the appeal of Mile. Exqui, 
when as Rosalind she is confronted 
with her ruthless destiny. 








On the reverse of this characteris- 
tically modest announcement is a state- 
ment headed :— 


be able | 


Nove FOR REALLY ENLIGHTENED 
[.XHIBITORS. 

We are offering this superb story 
iin another form for exhibition before 
| special audiences who have risen above 
ithe stupid convention of the happy 
The title of this alternative 
Rue, or As 


(A slapstick comedy version of * King 
Lear” is also in preparation, entitled 


“© O Cordelia !"’) 








| ending. 
‘rendering is Fosalind’s 
| They Hated Li. 

| Owing to the masterly acting of 
| Linpsay Gripes, the famous poitrayer 
lof the eerie, the gloomy and the tragic, | ledge of Hindustani is not extensive we 
|we are able to state without fear of|are prepared to believe that Dam Dim 
| contradiction that for sheer cumulative | is not a particularly bright spot. 


A correspondent, writing from an 
Indian tea station of the euphonious 
name of Dam Dim, complains of his 
dull surroundings. Although our know- 
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SHOP. 

it has now become a recognised in- 
stitution that immediately after tea 
Cordelia, all traces of that most spread- 
ing of meals having been removed, is 
handed over to Isabella and myself by 
her exhausted nurse. 
eighteen months of Cordelia’s life, Isa 











A GROWING I 
ro EXTEMPORIZE A BASS ACCOMPANIMENT 


bella had grappled with her singl 
handed, until, in fact, a growing percep 
tion of herparents’ weaknesses had mad 
& more vigorous discipline essential t 

Cordelia’s well-being. It was with ill- 
concealed tears that Isabella had handed 


0 


over her charge to a stern-faced but 
excellent nurse, who, after the manne: 
of her kind, had insisted upon absolute 
control. It is curious, therefore, to 
reflect, when, after tea, Cordelia has 
wrecked the drawing-room, and the 


into a eréche for her large family, that 
we at any time demurred at sharing hei 
control with anybody. 

The idea is, of course, that we are to 
play with Cordelia; actually Cordelia 
plays with us. I have done my best to 
interest her in my own pastimes. Fo: 
several weeks | struggled to promote a 
love for music in her young heart and 








pianola during thesacred hour. But Cor- 


was ; and perhaps she was not altogether 
wrong. For a short time I persevered 


the “ Pathetic Symphony ” brought ou 
studies to a close. 





NCI 


During the first | 


revolving bookcase has been converted 


| to that end played diligently upon the | 


delia was quick to suspect that I was 
getting moreenjoyment out of it thanshe | to bed. 


They ended on a! church. 
note of such strong pathos that it broke! during the le 
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a heart-string or some other important 
feature of the bottom notes’ anatomy. 
At a later stage of her development 
Cordelia, having swnmed us all up, 
decided that we must be kept interested 
and amused. She was only happy when 
Isabella was feverishly dressing and un- 
dressing Harry and Judy, her first-born 
| twins, while I at the same time was 
| raising tottering temples with her bricks 








|'Then, when all of us were settled, she 
| would retire to a corner and read the 
|Telephone Directory upside down (1 
i mean, of course, the book, not Cordelia) 
and setting some of the more rhythmic 
passages to primitive music. 

Just now her favourite pastime 1s} 
‘shop.” Settling herself in a corner, | 
surrounded by a coal-seuttle and a chair, | 


\ctually her stock in trade | 
bricks, and our currency 
Chinese coins brought to her by some 


But 


| anything. 
lis wooden 


ifriend returning from the East. 


ithese are mere symbols of rich goods} 


With an engaging 
that instantly separates her 
| mothe r from her needlework and hei 
| father from the pianola, she announces, 


jand golden pieces. 


smile 


|“ We have very nishe fish!’ and for the 


rest of the evening we shop madly, 


filling paper-bags with all manner of | 


merchandise until, heavily laden witl 
iy \ ble 
Xe 
a 








° 
‘Por THE REST OF THE EVENING WE SHOP 
MADLY,” 
yen, ol Whatever they are, she retires 


| : f th} 
| So fond indeed is she of this game 


' ,| that its practice is, alas! not confined 
but a growing passion on Cordelia's part | to the draw ing-room. 
to extemporize a bassaccompaniment to | Day, in deference 


On Christmas 
to a wish frequently 
‘}expressed, Isabella and I took her to 
Except for a little laughter 
Ssons, occasioned more, | 


she prepares to barter or sell pract ically | 


VARI. 


(Manon 5, 1924. 

imagine, by the mannerisms of a lay 
reader than by anything humorous in 
the text, all went well. The serinon 
produced a few desultory chuckles; for 
the most part she was entranced by the 


| 
| 
| 
} 


gestures of the man in white jumping | 


about in a little box above her head 
We all rose to our feet and the fi 3 





“We HAVI Ye 


SOME 


VERY NISHE FISH 


| verseof* Hark !the Herald Angels Sing 

| set the rafters trembling. I began to 
i fumble for a sixpence as the sidesman 
started the collection at the far end of! 
our pew, Which was right in front. As 
he arrived opposite Cordelia, the first 
verse came to a close, and in tho silence 
which ensued a silence empha ized by 
id that 


sidesman 


volume of sour 


the 


contrast with the 





ihad just died away 
| stooped and presented his bag 
put her head on one side and summoned 


Very 


her voice rang through the church: 


her most disarming smile clearly 

‘We have some very nishe fish!” 

The rich notes of the organ covered 
n 


embarrassed sidesman. 


\t an agricultural meeting 


Che Chairman thought that it might 


Nov 
There were many 
n Which they were interested 

South Africas 
\n allusion, we suppose, to “the milky 
mothers of the herd.”’ 


formed, 
miators 


were 


farming 


Paper. 
i 


iixtract from letter of nowve riche 
travelling in Algeria :— 

“ Have eaten more oranges and dates here 
than ever in my life. Wo go on into the 
dessert to-morrow,” 

He seems to have gone into it 
well already. 





pret ty 


She | 


our confusion and partly consoled Cor- | 
delia for the sudden withdrawal of the 





be « bad idea if a branch Association for ladies | 














J 
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Doctor ( firmiy). “Wuar YOU REALLY NEED IS TO BE TAKEN OUT OF YOURSELY.” 
Patient (apprehensively), “No, xo, Doctor! ANYTHING BUT AN OPERATION,” 


PANCAKES. 
hain was the nymph Corinda’s face, 
Her eyes were bright as candles, 
A coy, capricious, woodland grace 
Untaught in classic scandals 
Blue violets in her hair had she, 


| White kirtle fell to whiter knee, 


And ne'er a nymph in Aready 
Could wear such little sandals 
Little but stoutly wove Withal 
In golden straw and pretty 
Of proof where slim pine-needles fall 
Or brookside beach is gritty ; 


| So see her trip, ‘mid pines and rills, 


Adown the blue Areadian hills, 

Her fingers full of daffodils 
And on her lips a ditty. 

The goat-foot god, that antic old, 
Stealing through copse and cover, 


| He saw and loved her, for, behold, 


To see her wes to love her: 


| And sure ly he had fair excuse 


lo blow his reeds with roguish ruse, 
Sweet notes, sweet notes, too oft th 
noose 


Vhat snares such artless plover, 


But not, at once, our heroine ; 
Close goat-foot comes and closer, 

But, murmurous deep or elfin thin, 
Not vet his pipes engross her; 





Deft doth the god, now fast, now slow, 
Entreat her, silverly and low, 
Through the dim woods—the nymph 
laughs, ‘“* No, 
Old Hoofs and Horns, ob, no, Sir!” 


“Yet shall she yield !” in pique thereat 
Pan vows by him who handles 

Love's armoury, the wingéd brat 
Whom Aphrodite dandles ; 

Corinda o'er her shoulders threw 

The witchery of eyes of blue 

And mocked, *‘Good Faunus, an I do, 
By Zeus I'll eat my sandals!” 


But forthwith, fox in prankish eraft, 
Pan prays the Boy, the bender 

Of bow that speeds the kindling shaft, 
His quiver’s best to send her; 





Young Misehief takes him 
aim ; 

| Down comes his lovely laughing game, 

| Who, dimpling all in rosy shame, 

(In short) makes sweet surrender. 


joyous 


| Laid is the feast on dewy lawn, 
When lo, what jovial thunder 
| Sets satvr, oread and faun 
Agape in awe and wonder ? 
The echo rolls from hill to hill— 
“An oath on Zeus e’en nymphs fulfil ; 
Her sandals bride Corinda will 
Eat here and now thereunder.” 


They 're doffed, they 're dished (to those 
dictates 
Must bow the most capricious), 
And served—but sandals ? golden cates 
Adorn a plate auspicious ! 
So Pan hath’ changed them, nothing 
loth 
To mock his lord; and thus her oath 
Corinda kept, and ate them both 
And found them quite delicious, 


While on Olympus kindly Zeus, 
Beneath his azure rafter, 

Espied afar that forest ruse 
With shout of jolly laughter, 

And straightway said it that a meat 

That ’s light as fall of little feet 

And slim and gold and trim and sweet 
Should be Pan's Cakes thereafter. 


So now, if pancakes crown the feast, 
Be no unclassic vandals ; 
Remember Father Pan at least 
And that rapt reed he handles ; 
Recall Corinda, say that she 
Was rosiest nymph in Aready, 
And name, in compliment to me, 
This story of her sandals. 





| “Moron-Can Cranage Fatins.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 


} 
|Our congratulations to the pedestrian. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


* KATE 
Ir was a happy thought to bring 
together a number of the airs of old 
folk-songs and chanteys in the form of 
‘fantastic ballad-opera.” The thread 
on which these pearls were strung may 
little thin; but the plot 
a strong feature of musical 
least we had 


as the 


(KINGSWAY). 


have been a 
Was never 
comedies, and here at 
good music, !! 
could desire. 

[t is always a harder thing to invent 
words for given tunes than tunes for 


given words, and in this difficult task the 


1 | 
tis Kind, ul 


chief maker of the lyrics (incognito) did | 


well. He even contrived, in the un- 
avoidable absence of a mother and babe, 
to utilise an old lullaby for the require- 
ments of a full-grown bo’sun and his 
recumbent officer. The work of the 
vuthor of the play (also anonymous) 
was less satisfactory and his motive 
was a little obscure. The dialogue 

there was not much of it, as everybody 
preferred singing and dancing to talking 


had so little distinction in it that one | 


was inelined to interpret the author's 
idea as a@ serious attempt to burlesque 
the commonplaces of a certain type of 

iusical entertainment, with its familiar 
stock of village maidens, gallant tars, 

But this 
the intro 


jolly smugglers and the rest. 


view did not account for 


duction of a nautical villain obviously | 


modelled on the lines of Captain Hool 
(himself a figure of burlesque), and of a 
female villain in the broad comic style 
that one with the male im- 
Lagann anid. ogee In the end 
one concluded the kindest course 
would be to hi nput e to the author no 
particular intention beyond that of pro- 
viding something just strony 
to hold together this delightful assort 
ment of old-time numbers. 

So generous was the supply of t 


associates 


{ that 


’ 
enough 


List 


airs that a brace of heroes and heroines 
were required Lo cope with them. Of 
the two heroes, the part of Jack Manley, 
officer in the King’s Navy, sung 
admirably by Mr. Grecory Srrovp 
He came on much too late, but made 
some amends for this by combining his 
public duty to his Sovereign with the 
private avocation of a smuggler. Thx 
same irregular combination was illus- 
trated in the person of his faithful 
Ben Bobstay, played by Mi 
FrepERIcKk RaNatow, who was in excel- 


Was 


bo’sun, 


lent voice and had the right traditional | that she had disposed of her first. hus- | 


breeziness. 

Of the corresponding heroines, whose 
social strata easily distin- 
guished, Kate, affianced to the office: 
enjoyed an enor og; popularity amon; 
the residents of 
mare), being very 


were less 


BK 


Codingham (super- 
different from her 
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+ | his attempt to bring he 
ition, thus fulfilling the promise of the | 


| Shake ‘spearean aciadendien. of Peace it 
was said:— 


None vane for Kate 
for she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would crv to a sailor, ‘Go hang!’”’ 
A perfect lady, our Aate would never 


have allowed such an 
cross her lips in addressing any of thes« 
nautical folk, though it might aptly re 

present her dashing attitude towards 


the naval villain, 


expression to 


whom she foiled in 





i sub-title, Love will find out the way.” 


Miss M ARJIORII 
; 


GORDON Was very at 








,}ing unawal 


} UNRE« iThD LOVI TRYING TO 
FIND OUT THE WAY 

| L yl Miss SyD EX | 

} OTHE] 

1 Sir ( 

Fo In. Pency Pas ; 

i tractive as this heroine, but not bette 


than Miss 
parallel 


NeLvuin Briercuirri 
part oO! Han h 


in Ube 
Vande ", tlie 


beloved of Ben Bobsia 
mvself ] liked best the pertorm- 
ance of Mr. Percy pre as the} 


sinister Avi 


looked the 


| » 1, 
great resolution 


and i acted it with 
generally kept 
rcical humour of 
mn panion in crim- 
vas not quite in the picture 
included, imagined 


part, sang 


things moving. The fa 
Lady RB Sst his Cc 
inal design 
| Everybody herself 
| band by administering 
} him——a 


repeat in the case.of Jack Manley, be 


discovery ol 


she had been inadver‘ently 


{ this fact 


innocent of 


NDON ( CHARIV ARI. 


lover to perdl- } 





Crreqory Ga nse, Bt. He} 


with a 


Ti - | 
pink poison to} * 
crime that she Was prepared to} 


| back. 


(Maacte 5, 


1924. 


| the murder of her husband. who had 
happened just then to die on his own 
account. Miss SypNgeyY FarrsBroruer, 
who, of course, has no equal among act- 
resses for broad humour, played the part 
with all her well- known facial resource, 

But I come back to my point that 
the play was not the thing—and nevei 
| pre tended to be. It was just a simple 
setting for a charming collection of old- 
world numbers, cleverly orchestrated, 
For such an entertainment there ought 
to be a very wide demand among the 
| vast public who delighted in P 
'The Beggar's Opera, 


} 


ly and 


‘Tue Camen’s Back” (PLAYRoUS! 
A Postscript. 

Being greatly disturbed to find that 

| had differed irom other reviewers in 


| assuming that the‘‘camel ” was the hus- 


| band and not the wife, I have been at the | 








pains of revisiting Mr. MavGuawm's farce | 


ito see where | had gone wrong. And ] 
came to the conelusion that there was 
nobody in the play who bore any real 
resemblance to an overloaded camel: 
or, alternatively, that, if there was, it 
was the husband. His back certainly 
suffered more than anyone else's in th 
play: he had to endure his wife's con- 
fession of unfaithfulness and he | 


| 
| 


had to 
ir the indignity of being treated by 
the whole house as insane. It is true 
had bit of kiek left : him, 
l which js not usual with camels after the 
last straw, but the fact remains that he 
sustained far more inconvenience than 
jany other character, and that he was 


i hack 


that he 


ithe only one who emerged wit 
less stiff than at the start 

But Mr. MauGHaAm seems to | 
thought otherwise; for towards th eend 
he makes the man’s mother (referring 
to an early scene with his wife 
jhim, ‘* My dear, you shouldn't 
iher that she dressed too youn that 

last Now ‘in t! 

| scene he had passed seve ral impolite 
reflections on his wife, whieh she had 
| received with cynical calm and no indi- 
cation whatever of any damage to her 
spine. She had simply made a quiet re- 
solve to take her revenge; to chasten 
his pomposity and put him in his place. 
This was not the behaviour of a camel 
broken haek, but of a worm on 
the turn, though nobody could have 
looked less like a worm than Miss ManeE 
TitHerapGcr. Mr. MavGuam seems to 
have got his proverbs mixed and not to 
have quite decided whether to say that 
Even a camel will turn,” or that ** It’s 
the last straw that breaks the worm’s 
[f he must employ zoological 


, * . 
is the straw. 1S @arly 


e that the lethal drops con- l imagery, [ wish he would get it right 
sisted of c ie red water. Thesubsequent | and not put me to the trouble of this 
satisfied her that | long-winded defence of my intelligence 


as if Lwere Mr. Bernarp SHaw. 0.5. 


ave 


sav to } 
have told | 


™ 
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“Back TO Meruvusenran " (Covurr) 
1V.—The Tragedy of an Elderly 
Gentleman. 

We skip another eight centuries and 
are pitchforked into 3000 a.p. Much 
has happened. The English Long-lived 
have increased and multiplied and ap- 
parently now occupy the British Isles. 
The Lrish have long deserted Ireland in 
search of a grievance. The short-lived 
English, with the Seots and Welsh, 


British Empire is Bagdad. 
The Temple of the Oracle of the 
Long-lived, to which come pilgrimages 
from all the world over to seek advice, 
is in Galway, and on this fine morning 
there is discovered sitting ona bollard on 
Burrin Pier an elderly Englishman from 
Jagdad, with frock-coat, grey felt hat 
and spats complete: an odd survival, 
because, as we have seen, eight hundred 
years ago the English had already got 
rid of that tubular fetish, the trousers, 
and it is inconceivable that any race 
that managed to escape this horror 
would ever voluntarily surrender to it 
again——especially in Bagdad. 

The long-lived folk are divided into 
primaries, secondaries and tertiaries, ac- 
| cording as they are in their first, second 
| or third century of life. Longevity has 

not, [ may say at once, improved thei: 
,;manners, ‘Two secondaries and a pri- 
mary bait the old gentleman in turn un- 
mercifully,and when he is exasperated be- 
yondendurance tothe point of putting up 
a counter-attack the primary, a flapper 
of fifty, thinks seriously of killing him. 
| They have no sense of humour—it is a 
secondary whosays, “ [have not laughed 
| for a hundred-and-fifty years ’’—and I 
never could discover that they did any 
serious work exceptin the power-station. 
| When any short-lived stranger wan- 
| dered from his guide this guide got into 

touch with the nearest power-station, 

which promptly “isolated ” the culprit 
| and prevented his moving. 

The long-lived did not sleep after the 
| age of ninety or so. My impression is 
that they were desperately bored, and 
that stranger-baiting had hecome the 
chief national industry. 

The second scene gives us a rag, even 
more elaborate, of a General Aufsteig, 
who is apparently but mystifyingly no 
| other than Napoleon, and possibly also 
a re-incarnation of our old friend, Cain. 
He has come to consult the Oracle (a 
secondary), whom he tries to impress 
| with his magnetic eye. But a secondary 
| has only to look fixedly at a short-lived 
person to make him gibber with fear. 
Thus is the Man of Destiny reduced to 
| his proper proportions. (In arguing 

about war there is, of course, no need to 
| be fair to warriors.) We leave the great 





have moved East, and the capital of the 
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John Falstaff, which had been erected 
towards the end of the “ pseudo-Christ- 
ian civilization” by statesmen who dis- 
covered that cowardice was really the 
great patriotic virtue, 

And now it is the turn of the British 
envoy, the old gentleman's son-in-law, 
to consult the Oracle. Heis a “typical 
politician, looking like an imperfectly 
reformed criminal disguised by a good 
tailor.” Again we are getting our man 
of straw. The party, though frankly 
warned by their long-lived guides that 
the whole setting of temple and Oracle 
is a complicated mummery designed to 
impress them, are nevertheless over- 
whelmed when the stage-thunder and 
the strange vapours and general hocus- 
pocus begin. The British envoy gives 
at the knees till fortified by half-a-pint 
of neat brandy from his father-in-law’s 
flask. (By-the-way, the short-lived 





British of 2170 had abolished alcohol, 








EXPERIENCES OF A VISITOR WHO HAD PREVIOUSLY EXPRESSED THE 
OPINION THAT “JUMPING WALLS MUST BE RATHER MONOTONOUS.,” 
man isolated hard by the statue of Sirjevidently not for good and all.) Now 


able to face the terrors of the temple 
with a new courage, he gets to his im- 
portant question, “ Shall we dissolve 
in August or put it off to the Spring ?”’ 
It is because the old gentleman will 
not be a party to his son-in-law’s elab- 
orately untruthful interpretation of the 
Oracle's reply, “Go Home!” that he 
begs to be allowed to stay with the 
long-lived. “If I go back I shall die 
of disgust and despair.” The Oracle's 
answer is to hold out her hands to him, 
He grasps them—and dies. It was a 
kinder fate, I trow, than living with 
these insufferable people. 

The elderly gentleman was really 
superbly played by Mr. Scott Sunper- 
LAND. If he had been less skilful we 
could not have escaped being fatigued. 
He made me feel how much nicer the 
mildest and stupidest of old gentlemen 
of an old school was than the long-lived 








bores who so much despised him. Miss 























| 
} 








Caronuine Kerru, Miss Er.een Betpon 
and Mr. Atnert Incie capably pre-| 
sented three long-livers; Mr. Osmunp | 
Wittson was a good Napoleon for the | 
effect required ; Mr. MELVILLE Coorer | 


impressively ridiculous as the envoy, | autc 
exhibit to his fnends. 


and Miss Everys Horr appropriately 
stern and inhuman as the Oracle. 


V.—As Far as Thought can Reach. 
We now transport ourselves to a 
sunlit glade on a summer afternoon in | 
the -year 31920 a.p. The glade is in} 
fact a nursery for the children of the| 
long-lived. The race is now oviparons. | 
It happens that a birth is to take place | 
and the children bring in an immense | 
egg, about the details of the production 
of which I could not but feel a curi- | 
osity which was left unsatisfied. From | 
it emerges a ve ry precocious baby. She | 
looks about seventeen and has almost | 
immediate command of her limbs and | 
her powers of speech, and, being Miss | 
Frranacon- Davies, is entirely delight- | 


ful. The other children range from a | stupidity, I nearly cal 


few months to four years. At four the | 
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We have a long and diverting dis- 
quisition by Pygmalion, a child scientist 
who has succeeded in making two appar- 
ently living statues, on the experiments | 
that resulted in the production of his | 
ittomata, which he finally brings in to} 
After a demon- 
stration of their accomplishments the 
she-doll bites him in the hand when he is 
trying to prevent her killing the he-doll, 
and the calm way in which his death is 
accepted by his fellows gives fuller in- 
sight into the ways of the quasi-im 
mortals. A disquisition on the folly of | 
doll-worship by the He-ancient is ulti- | 


| 





imately given some show of relevance to | 


the main subject by ending with the 
proposition, “ 
} 


but yoursell 


You ean create nothing 
The She-ancient relates 
an experience of her own when she} 
created for herself four heads, and the} 
He-ancient thinks it possible he will be 
able to do without a head at all. 

At this point, whethei 


overcome by 
my long ordeal or fr 


m mere native 
lt aloud for help 
if Mr. SHAw is serious to the point, say, | 


Lies 


long-lived begin to be bored with danc-|of thinking there is anything in his 


| 


ing and love—a much attenuated affair, 


| follies as science, and betake themselves | 
| to abstract delights like mathematics. | couldn't we have a serious exposition 


brand of creative evolution—he speaks 
anyway—with such toys as art or such|of it in the preface as not a specu-| 


lation but as a biological deduction 
g 
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CASSITEROTHEOCRACY, 
‘Ture Tin Gods are sitting 
Enthroned in the seats 
Once held to be fitting | 
For SHELLEY and Krars: 
(heir cranial expansion 
Is wholly sublime ; 
They deprecate scansion 
And metre and rhyme 


The Tin Gods are sitting 
Red-heeled, yellow-stolk 

Serenely ‘‘ cold-mitting 
The idols of old: 

On Tennyson trampling 
With zest unalloyed 

\nd eagerly sampling 


. . 
Che sewage ol Frevup 


The Tin Gods, while splitti 
Our ears with their hoot, 
\t last are admitting 
The rifts in their lute 
Backsliders who babl le 
In metrical verse 
Or daintily dabble 
In “inner-rhymed” Ey 


line Tin Gods are pitting 
Their harlequin tricks 

\gainst the hard hitting 
Of heavers of bricks: 





| Wedon't see anybody between the years | of a subject sufficiently difficult in itself 


of four and eight hundred or so. A He-|for us to wish it not to be obscured by 
ancient stumbles into the nursery evi-| over-elaborate jokes, largely irrelevant | 
dently thinking hard of something else. | harangues and debates, and the queer- 
And a She-ancient performs the cere-| est and most puzzling freaks of fancy ? 
mony of cutting open the egg. Both | After all, we are English. Our brains 
are completely bald, excessively solemn, | mustn't be tried too high. And why, I 


\nd since they are causing 
More nuisance than fun 

There need be no pausing 
Until the job’s done. 


The Tin Gods are knitting 
Their brows in dismay 


| entirely inhuman, not to say positively | 


| there are no dogs or horses or birds or 


\t the prospect of quitting 
The scene of their sway ; 
But, while their sad aiai’s 








Not that I pretend to have 
for the sake of livmg—the one sacred | understood it. 


thing being thelife-force. Youcan never 
have too much of life, though you do 
get to wish to be free from your body 
after eight hundred years. And as 


| wonder, does he assume that length of | 
forbidding. The newly-born is examined | life will solve our problems? Hasn’t | 
by the She-ancient and passed as being | he himself declared, ‘Every man over 
fit to live. There is, of course, a lethal | forty is a scoundrel”? There is surely | 
chamber for the unfit. “ We don't hold| as good a case for supposing that the | 
life cheap here.” There are no diseases, | shortening of life would improve it. 
no passions, noirregularities. Butsome| And then I was recalled to my better | 
day inevitably you are bound to fall and | self by the final eloquence of Lilith in| 
break your neck or be struck by light-| her passionate panegyric of the life. | 
ning. Otherwise you live, apparently | force. , 
| 


I didn’t. I had gradu- 
ally grown puzzled beyond recovery. | 
But I got back to the point I hadj 
grasped at odd moments during this| 
protracted exposition—that here was! 
a lively serious thinker appalled at the} 
disparity between man’s problems ona} 
his powers of tackling them. And that 
{ had been now impressed, now stung 

' 





jokes, and no delight of the eyes in the 
beauty of nature, what wonder that the | 
body, a ridiculous survival, becomes a | 
bore? I can imagine thunder-storms | now cajoled, now amused into a serious 
being eagerly awaited. consideration of the same disquieting 
In the course of this last chapter of} subject. That I had a good deal to be | 
the cycle we have an entertaining debate | grateful for. And that if we hadn't our| 
on art between the youngsters, among | (j. B. S. it would certainly be necessarv 
whom are two sculptors and a high-| for our soul’s health to invent him. 
brow maiden with an art-complex—a! The members of the Company kept 
debate settled against the claims of art | up the sound quality of their work. A 
on the rather shallow ground that‘‘any-| special tribute must be paid to “Mr. 
thing alive is better than anything that | Paut Suenvrya for his admirably sim- 
is only pretending to be alive.” ple and imaginative settings. — T. 


» 








| him—and so promptly too! 


Are frequent and shrill, 
You'll find none but dry eyes 


On Helicon’s Hill. 


The Tin Gods ave flitting, 
And owls of ill fame, 

Too-whooing, too-whitting, 
Their passing proclaim 

But, since Dr. Brinces 
Goes on as before, 

Calm reigns on thy ridges, 
Blest Hill of the Boar. 


“Cricket Coach, experienced, married, r 
quires South Coast, May to July.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper, Feb. 25th. 
“Cricket Coach, experienced, married, re- 
quired South Coast. May to July.” 
Same pape) xt day. 
We should like to know who gave it to 


mm ib 


* Cook-General (experienced) wanted ; g' od 
home and session; £250; another 
redecorated, £375.” 

Advt. in Birmingham Paper. 
We shall not trouble about the latter. 
A plain cook (if only we could get her) 
would be quite good enough. 


recently 
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ltwenty; and yet they become engaged in the fifth chapter 
and marry in the sixth; and the author contrives to render 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
| this almost credible, in spite of the presence of a much more 


(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I sat be surprised if the Byron centenary, which is | suitable young lady, dowered with the curious name of 
upon us in April, produces anything more masterly and | Isabel Beggary. 
illuminating than Byron: The Last Journey, 1823-1524} most unfairly. 


(CoxstapLe). Thanks to Mr. Murray’s loan of Lady Dor- | little. 
CHESTER'S papers, 


forward new evidence as to the manner of Byron's death ; in 

and his own political acumen is responsible for a useful | and Stephen and his invalid mother and Isabel, and even 

| chapter on its formal cause, the Greek War of Independence. | ule t 

| But these are only subsidiary attractions. The book opens | laughing silently at the thought of being supplanted by 
with the Buxssixetons’ visit to Genoa in April, 1823. | another. The painting is stippled, the drawing done by a 
There was very little Childe Harold left by that time. Only of tiny lines, but the effect is singularly real 


But the story in this book counts for very 
Mrs. Coyie possesses the faculty of building up 


than anything else in fiction. We can see Mrs. Capqrave 


succession 


Isabel, by the way, triumphs in the end, | 
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| he had at Missolonghi. 
| do all I ean for the ancients.” | 


| the direction of Greek affairs was | 
| “two European regiments . . . | 
|} and a portable gallows.” 


| the place. 


a “pale little man 


and am disappointed.” But she 
was to eat her words. As Mr. 
NICOLSON “She passed 
through those several stages of 
preconceived admiration, of irri- 
tated disapproval, of amused 
understanding, of profound and 
poignant sympathy, which we 
should traverse ourselves.” We 
do traverse them. At least 1 | 
know I did. Before Byrox | 
left Casa Saluzzo—a “broken | 
dandy” about to make the ges- | 
ture that was to set him night 
with the world—I felt that I had 
reached that last phase of un- | 
derstanding. Byron lavished all | 
“ T must | 


Says, 





Unluckily these were not the | 


ancients. What was needed (as | 
Napier said to Tretawny) for | 


| 
The | 
poet had not a reliable friend in | 
TRELAWNY, the self- | 
seeker, was gone, Count Gamna, 


woe f 
wana eh 


Poor Golfer. “] 











with wisps of auburn-grey hair,” |The style is sometimes a little irritating in its perpetual 
full of unseemly confidences and pitiful ingratiations. Lady | struggle after fine shades, 
| BLESSINGTON wrote in her diary, ‘I have seen Lord Byron 


its perpetual detached sen 
with three And just 
ju 
occasionally Mrs. Coyie permits 
herself a statement that seems 
je be formed with an eye to 
}sound rather than sense. | can- 
| 


tences, ending invariably 


dots. 


not, for example, even guess 
what she intended to <« nVey 
when she wrote, on p. 131, the 
sentence, ‘“ Life is never a pr 
totype of desire.” 
Recompence (ConstaBr), th 
sequel to Simon Called Peter, is 
very largely written in the style 
and mood of war propaganda, 
It is crude, facile, violent, looks 
neither before nor behind and 
deals with the vastest and most 
| subtle issues at a pace which 
;makes intellectual scrupulosity 
| impossible, Yetits South African 
opening—for Private Peter Gra- 
ham, D.C.M., betakes himself 
for demobilisation to Basutoland 
—is a good straightforward piece 
of story-telling; atmosphere, 
characterisation and episode 
combine to make it enjoyable; 





> j 


THINK THE TROUBLE WITH ME 18 THAT I |and it was with very real re- 
: STANI CT mR RIVE.” . 
the Gurcciori’s brother, was a = ee en ene gret, which the upshot more 
kindl niles “Mai ad Caddie. ‘May BE—AN’ YOU OFTEN STAND TOO NI ht ac 
® Sindly sunpicvon. = —aNjOr =| AFTER YOU DRIVE 100.” than justified, that | saw Peter, 
Parry, the most vivid of Byron’s _________ chien badly wounded by a native thief, 
last biographers, was a ruffian. As for the doctors—well,| carried back to civilization under the supervision of Julie. 
| 


thanks to the DorcnesTer papers, their incapacity is even | 
more obvious than it used to be. Mr. Niconson knows his! 
Missolonghi and reconstructs the ghastly last act with | 
thrilling precision. But the final appeal of his book will be | 
its just and mereiful exposition of the heart of Byron. 

The Widow's House (Carr) is by Mrs. Karateen Covte, | 
who wrote not long ago a novel called Piccadilly, therein | 
following in the footsteps of the late Laurence Ourpnanr. 
Her new book also proclaims itself a novel on its title-page, 
but it is not so much a novel as a curiously careful character- 
study, Itconcerns a woman— Mrs. Annie ( ‘apgrave—whose 
fisherman-husband has been lost off the Dogger. She is pre- | 
sented to us in her lonely house in Fleetway Street, Lenne, 
first refusine snd then reluctantly accepting a new lodger, 
one Steph... sfost, just appointed to a junior mastership at 
Bede I ouse School. Mrs. Coyvie does not unduly flatter her | 
heroine. She describes her thus early as “‘a plain middle-aged 
woman with large empty eyes and a thick neck.” In fact 
Mrs, Capqrave is forty and her young lodger not much over 





llent of Peter’s vocation. 


Julie, whose war-time relations with Peter Mr. Roprrt 
KEABLE kindly allowed me to gather from internal evidence, 
had been nursing her passion and small! casualty cases in a 


| hospital at Maritzburg until such time as it should please 


her late lover to materialise. However she quite under 
stood when Peter became convalescent enough to assure her 
that he had no vocation for marriage; and after a friendly 
tour together in the Canaries—which Peter, alone, extended 
to Spain—the couple returned to England separately. Pete 
entered a Carthusian monastery with a pariing injunction 
to Julie to “carry on”; and this she did, though not per- 
haps in a strictly Carthusian sense, with the unhappily- 
married surgeon of a fin-de-siécle nursing-home. The last 
half of the book is given over to the schemes and activities 
of a secret society of philanthropic Neo- Malthusians, among 


| whom Julie, you are led to infer, finds the mundane equiva- 


It is all very irresponsible and 
absurd, with quite enough genuine appreciation of the 


world’s anguish to render its irr sponsibility and absurdity | 


doubly depressing. 





} 


| 


Mr. Harotp Nicorson is able to put | real men and women, which is to some of us more important | 


the dead husband, who seems to pervade the widow's house, | 
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| Mr. Stoney Carroun, but recently 

yetired from the post of dramatic eritic | 
| to The Sunday Times, made for himself 
| a reputation for outspoken comment on 
the work of authors and players. A | 
selection of his views and visions is 
reprinted in Some Dramatic Opinions | 
(Wirt). He consistently stresses | 
| some important points, such as that | 
the duty of the stage is to serve as a 

model for cultured English speech, 
which by general consent it at present | 
is not; and that the prime function of 
a critic is candour, which he himseil 
practised and for which, I suspect, he 
has a natural gift. Mr. Carron cer 

tainly has a fine enthusiasm for the 
theatre and a considerable knowledge 
of its history and current experimenta! 
work at home and abroad. It is per- 

haps not always or even generally pos- 
sible to agree with his critical judg 

ments or his rather easy habit of mak- 
ing wide generalisations—which, to do 
him justice, he is not afraid to qualify 
| almost to the point of cancellation. It 
would seem that his main object is to 
get immediate attention for something 
which he feels intensely at the time 
rather than to build up a body of con- 
sistent doctrine. This has an effect 
of lively spontaneity which gives to 
his very readable comments more value 
perhaps as stimulants and counte: 
vritants than as foad 











Ln Old Sins have Long Shadows (Cox 
STABLE) Mrs. Victor Rickarp draws 
out the shadow of a youthful indisere- 
tion to a length of twenty years. At the 
end of that period everything began 
‘to happen at once. It was extremely 
unfortunate for poor Charlotte Mistley 
that, after having kept the secret of her 
daughter's birth for so long, a whole 
series of coincidences should suddenly 
threaten to reveal it. The discovery 
| of a letter by a blackmailing solicitor, 
an unexpected meeting with the fathe: 
of Anne, her likeness to her father, the 
inquiries into Anne’s family history 
| pursued by the haughty relatives of 
the excellent youth to whom she was 
engaged—all these frightful perils must 
be confronted at once by the mother of - 
Anne. For Charlotte had resolved that at all costs Anne her- | 
| self should be prevented from learning of the bar sinister 
| Mrs. Vicror Rickarp skilfully suggests how that resolu 
| tion, which Charlotte made when, as a young girl, she was 
deserted by the father of her daughter, became a fixed idea, 
at once quickening her sense of danger and bewildering her 
| faculties. Anne herself, a high-spirited, free-thinking young 
woman, would, I should say, have received the information 
with perfect equanimity. Her lover, Michael Stormount, 
very properly said at once that so far as he was concerned 
“it made no earthly difference—none.”’ But even so the grav- 
est difficulties remained to be overcome ; and their solution is 
an excellent piece of story-telling. | make my compliments 


Lady. 


Lady. 


Tramp, “On 
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Tramp (to severe lady answering the door), “ Ane you TH! 


“Yrs.” 
Tramp. “Tuen I turk I'b uke 
“T'mM THI 





to Mrs. Rickarp upon the truth to nature of her conelusion. 

















Missus 


TO SEL THE MASTEI 
MASTER TOO.” 
AnE YER? Tren I DON’T WANT TO SEE NEITHER OF YER.” 


The Smugglers (PALMER) is one of those books from which | 


a reviewer cannot reap full enjoyment. These two portly 
volumes, admirable testimonies to the industry and dis- 
crimination of Lord Te1anmouTH and Mr, CuHaries Harper, 
require to be sipped rather than swallowed. I escaped a 
sense of surfeit, but I did feel that to pot the maximum 
amount of pleasure from these “ picturesque chapters in the 
history of contraband ” ample leisure was required, 








[ was | 


pleased to notice that great care has been taken in distin- | 


guishing between “the hardy, hearty and daring fellows 
who brought their duty-free goods across the sea, and those 
others who, daring also, but often cruel and eriminal, handled 
the goods ashore.” These latter, frequently mere hirelings 


paid so much for a night’s work, were responsible for much 














} 














of the cruelty and crime related in these pages; but many 
oj the men who did the sea part of the business were also 
prepared to stick at nothing. Some pretty fights and subtle 





| ruses are described ; and full justice is done to the desperate 


' amuse me succeeds in making 


| always reckon that it has, as | 


| yet in herself not unattractive ; | 
but the doings of the society | 


| of her friend Muriel Versehoit, | 


| of moral while she adorns the 


ventures of the famous Hawkburst and Aldington ** gangs.” 
Finally we are told that, owing to the high duties on foreign 
spirits, a considerable contraband trade has lately sprung up. 
This record, although it has definitely removed some of my 
cherished illusions about smugglers, has my warmest re- 
commendation. The illustrations are for the most part 
excelient, though Mr. Pav Harpy has perhaps given to 
| the faces of some of his smugglers too obvious a s‘amp 
of villainy. i : 
If a book that is intended to 

' 


me laugh, even once, aloud || 


if 


were, won the game. By! 
this test Miss M. Storm 
Jameson's Lady Susan and} 
Life (CHarman anv Dopp) is a | 
winner ; but, to be quite honest, 








{ 


L must admit that against the | 
one laugh and quite a lo® of | 
smiles I have to set an almost | 
equal amount of impatience. | 
Lady Susan, who discourses 
sweetly, generally from a sofa, 
is a mixture of fool and knave, 


she frequents, and particularly | 


seem to me, as one who has | 
never seen the like in any walk 
of life, more than improbabl 

and occasionally a little dis- 
gusting. Her husband Jame 

and her daughter Jane take 
minor parts in the dialogues, 
but it is Lady Susan all 
through who points the lack 


tale. The question that really 
intrigues one, however, is how 
Miss JaMESON, priestess of 
the gloomy and stormy and 
passionate, came to write such 
a book as this. She calls it p 
“an indiscretion.” I frankly LS? “ “8e5 est 
confess that I found it rather astonishing. 


The new romance by the author of Three Weeks is simply | 


phenomenal’’—its supreme banality of style suitably mated 
to poverty of thought and lack of anything like plausible ob- 
servation of character. Laline Lester, irresistible American 
heivess,meets David Lamont,entirely unsusceptible American 
major, possessor of unfathomable eyes. E 
so his habit is to toy with one of the sex he 
despises. 
important secret service mission he decides to toy with Laline. 
Heis given leave for Siz Days (Duckworth) before his mission 
and decides to continue the toying. His defences are weaken- 
ing. The queer‘couple are conducted by a half-witte 
to a dug-out, wherein Laline explodes a booby-trap which 
imprisons the three. The old man lives just long enough to 
marry them. They have six bars of chocolate and their love 


xd old padre 





to sustain them while for five days they try to dig a way 


uvery two years or} 
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lout, after burying the poor padre in the next room. 
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When 


the chocolate was finished David “ cut a vein, not an artery, 


on the outside of his arm”’ and revived her with his blood. | 


The rescuers come on the sixth day. 


David, hardy fellow, | 


departs immediately on his secret mission, leaving a note | 


for Laline with the chambermaid, who naturally forgets to 
deliver it. Later Laline finds it necessary to make a hasty 


marriage of convenience with a dull Englishman. . . . ‘There 


was a noise of galloping horses’ hoofs on the stones of the 
cloisters” just as the bishop was asking objectors to speak 
or for ever hold their peace. 


David !—back by ae oplane 








i 
Disgusted Pickpocket (to himself), “Lowme! Wor xrxp 
EB 'AVE TO LET ’IM COME OUT LIKE THIS?” 


and hack. Superb close-up. 


“And so presently they were 
married properly in London ;’ 
and we hope no inconvenient 
| questions were asked. 





Mr. Grawam Sutton, in Why 
Travels Alone (Brentano), 
gives careful and clever studies 
John Brett, a painter of 
genius, and of Hustace Bellamy, 
who dabbled in all the Arts 
| without making an honest at- 
| tempt to master any of them. 


f 
OL 


‘But the dominating figure in 
the story is really Pére Baudin, 
a great teacher of painting, 
who, believing profoundly in 
John, determined to protect 
him from anybody and any- 
thing that interfered with Art 
And John, with his easy-going 
lisposition, certainly needed 
a protector. At first he be- 
came engaged to a girl who 

at heart a Philistine, 

though she wanted, or thought 


that she wanted, to be a Bo- 


Vas 


Pin’ | worth telling. 

Dramatic Days at the Old 
| Bailey (STANLEY Pact) should 
Mr. Cuarues Kinaston, as those 


be taken in smail doses. 
> 


ol 


hemian.  Baudin, gloriously 
‘rude to this posing young wo- 
man, Was mainly instrumental 
jin getting rid of hi Then 
lreal love came to -/ with 
lresults which I must not ex- 
| pose. Amusing sketches of 
|minor characters add to the 
icharm of a tale well told and 


us who know his previous works would expect, has | 


| many enthralling incidents to relate. At times he is uninten- | 


| 
| 
| 


so profoundly | 
On the way over to Europe on an immensely | greatest number of thrills from the one called “ A remark- 





tionally amusing by reason of the seriousness of his enthu- 


siasm for his subject, as when in the following passage he | 


gently rebukes the public for its defective education : “ The 


arrest and punishment of M‘Cann, the murderer, teems with | 


melodrama and human interest, and is not so well known as 
it ought to be.” Of all his dramatic episodes I derived the 


able American social drama ’’—the case of Dante SICKLES. 
And of his tales I give high place to the one in which 
prosecuting counsel asks a witness what he had said to & 
certain person at whose house he had called. The defending 
barrister promptly objected to the question, and a very long 
palaver took place before the judge decided that it could be 
put. Again the witness was asked the question, and his 
answer was, “ He was out, Sir.” 
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“Mans is rapidly approaching our 
planet,” announces a morning paper. 
It is obvious therefore that it has no 
idea that the spring-cleaning season is 
| just starting. re 


* * 





According to an astronomical article 
the red planet will shive thirty-four 
times as brilliantly as it does now. - lt 
should be clearly understood, however, 
that this forms no part of the Govern- 
ment programme. 


“Coal is not the only thing sold for 
heating nowadays,” declares a contem- 
other stuff is generally > 
sold under that name. 


Sir Ropert Binp has 
| yeceived his first sum- 
mons for exceeding the 
speed limit, we. read. 
Quite -a. number of 
motorists have had to 
start in a small way like 


+ 


that. 


A daily paper men- 
tions that the scientific 
formula for Tetrohydro- 
phenyibutylene has 
been filmed. This will 
be a load off the minds 
| of those persons who 
| thought it wouldn't be. 


My. Jmmy Witpr 
has announced that he 
will not fight again. 
Quite a number of those 
who still go into the 
ring seem to have 
made the same deci-!—’- 


Mother. “I 
FOR ANYTHING ? 
Litile Gérl. 











touch with the famous boxer, mentioning 
their weights and favourite flowers. 


The Daily Mail regards as a matter 
of importance the fact that the Foreign 
Office is being repainted. To allay any 
fear of alarm we are asked to say that 
the building is not being painted red. 


A French duel was recently post- 
poned so that one of the principals 
could perform an operation. Appar- 
ently they were determined to shed 
some blood, anyhow. 





Mr. Wixston Crurcuitt has ex- 
pressed the view that the world is sick 


porary. - Unfortunately, however, the !of war. It is understood to be his 





A man living in Hitchin fainted when 
scolded by his wife and did not regain 
consciousness for two days. Some men 
get all the luck. 


A writer in a ladies’ journal suggests 
that all married men should wear wed- 
ding rings. ‘This simple expedient 
would save the time of discrimimating 
ladies, especially during Leap Year. 


A school-boy of fifteen has sueceeded 
in communicating with U.S.A. by wire- 
less. Age is on his side; he may grow 
out of it in time. 


Mr. EpmunpD Du ac says that artists 
ought not to becompelled to pay income- 





t 
' 
} 





ae et 


HOPE YOU REMEMBERED WHAT I TOLD you—ycU DIDN’? Ask 
” 
“No, Moruer, I pipn’r Ask, BUT EVERY NOW AND THEN I 
sarp, ‘Crumps! I 43. HUNGRY!’ AND THEY GAVE ME SOMETHING ON THEIR OWN.” 


jtax. Butit’s a graceful 
compliment to suggest 
that any of them can. 


The Bishop of Lon- 
pon says, “I like being 
unpopular. Jtshows I 
am right.” Many a 
football referee will feel 
quite puffed up after 
this, “ 


Owing to coast eros- 
ion the Channel is be- 
coming wider. Mr. 
hurry up before the 
breach gets too big. 

* «&k 
. hed o 

A French author of 
serial stories has been 
eaptured by 
“They order,” said I, 
France.” 


Twenty empty human 








sion while keeping it a secret. 


“What is Bridge?” asked the Lorp 
Curler Justice during the hearing of a 
case at Surrey Assizes. While it is 
cheering to know that the high legal 
traditions of this country are being 
maintained, there is a persistent ru- 
mour to the effect that his Lordship 
knew all the time. 


All members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force have been invited to visit 
Wembley in order to study the British 
Empire Exhibition grounds. This 
should enable them to identify the 
place should anybody steal it. 

* % 

It is rumoured in New York that 
Miss May Devereux, a famous horse- 
Wonan,isengaged to Mr.Jack DEMPSEY. 
It is said that if there are any rivals for 
the lady’s hand they should get into 
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considered opinion, however, that the 
world can stand a little more of Mr. 
CHURCHILL. é 

“Pyjamas in lacquer effects, usually 
with a great deal of scarlet and gold 
about them, are being trimmed with 
dyed marabout,” says a fashion note. 
The consciousness that our own sleep- 
ing costume is comparatively unsmart 
disturbs our slumbers. 


A ten-round contest at Wilkesbarre 
(Pa.) ended in a fight between a boxer 
and a referee. We still hope to hear of 
a contest in which a boxer fights a 
boxer. 


Mrs. J. M. Power, the oldest woman 
in America, aged 114, smokes a corn-cob 
pipe and is reported as saying that 
women in her day never swore and 





M 





rarely whistled. And they didn’t smoke. 


skulls were recently 
found under the floor of a house in 
Westminster. This sounds like an in- 
dication of an early Parliament. 


Canon Barnes said recently that the 


MacDonaxp had better | 








bandits. | 


“this matter better in | 


men who by superior mental power | 


ought to mould the thought of their 
time are ignored. 
this when we had our first manuscript 
sent back to us. 


A returned traveller says that a Jap- 
anese girl is never awkward in her move- 
ments. There would then appear to 
be no opening there for tennis photo- 
graphers. ;, 


The assertion in a morning paper that 
shingled hair is going out of fashion 
was contradicted im an evening paper. 
This lack of unanimity in the Press is 
conducive to very serious unrest in West 
Kensington. 


We felt just like | 
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| of the cruelty and crime related in these pages ; but many 


of the men who did the cea part of the business were also 


| prepared to stick at nothing. Some pretty fights and subtle 


ruses are described ; and full justice is done to the desperate 


| ventures of the famous Hawkhurst and Aldington “ gangs. 


| amuse me succeeds in making 


| yet in herself not unattractive ; | 


j} and her daughter Jane take 
| minor parts in the dialogues 


Finally we are told that, owing to the high duties on foreign 
spirits, a considerable contraband trade has lately sprung up. 
This record, although it has definitely removed some of my 
cherished illusions about smugglers, has my warmest re- 
commendation. The illustrations are for the most part 
excelient, though Mr. Pavt Harpy has perhaps given to 
the faces of some of his smugglers too obvious a stamp 
of villainy. t ater 


Ifa book that is intended to 


me laugh, even once, aloud | 
always reckon that it has, as 
it were, won the game. By 
this test Miss M. Srorm 
Jameson's Lady Susan and | 
Life (CHarman anv Dopp) is a | 
winner ; but, to be quite honest, | 
I must admit that against the | 
one laugh and quite a lot of| 4 
smniles 1 have to set an almost | 
equal amount of impatience. | 
Lady Susan, who discourses 
sweetly, generaliy from a sola 

is a mixture of fool and knave, | 








but the doings of the society 
she frequent, and particularly 
of her friend Muriel Verschott, 
seem to me, as one who has 
never seen the like in any wa!k 
of life, more than improbable 
and occasionally a little dis- 
gusting. Her husband Jame: 


but it is Lady Susan all 
through who points the lack 
of moral while she adorns thi 
tale. The question that really 
intrigues one, however, is how 
Miss JAMESON, priestess of 
the gloomy and stormy and 
passionate, came to write such 
a book as this. She calls it 
‘‘an indiscretion.” 
confess that I found it rather astonishing. 


Disgusied Pickpocket (to h 


The new romance by the author of Three Weeks is “simply 
phenomenal’’—its supreme banality of style suitably mated 
to poverty of thought and lack of anything like plausible ob- 
servation of character. Laline Lester, irresistible American 
heiress, meets David Lamont, entirely unsusceptible American 


| major, possessor of unfathomable eyes. Every two vears or 





so his habit is to toy with one of the sex he so profoundly 
despises. On the way over to Europe on an immensel\ 
important secret service mission he decides to toy with Laline. 
Heis given leave for Siz Days (Duckworth) before his mission 
and decides to continue the toying. His defences are weaken- 
ing. The queercouple are conducted by a half-witted old padre 
to a dug-out, wherein Laline explodes a booby-trap which 
imprisons the three. The old man lives just long enough to 
marry them. They have six bars of chocolate and their love 
to sustain them while for five days they try to dig a way 











out, after burying the poor padre in the next room. When 
the chocolate was finished David “ cut a vein, not an artery, ! 
on the outside of his arm” and revived her with his blood | 
The rescuers come on the sixth day. David, hardy fellow, | 
departs immediately on his secret mission, leaving a note | 
for Laline with the chambermaid, who naturally forgets to | 
deliver it. Later Laline finds it necessary to make a hasty 
marriage of convenience with a dull Englishman... . “There 
was a noise of galloping horses’ hoofs on the stones of the 
cloisters” just as the bishop was asking objectors to speak 
or for ever hold their peace. David !—back by ae oplane 





. OF A MISSUS MUST 'R ‘AVE TO LET ’” ME OU <E THIS?” 
I frankly & LET ™ COME OUT LIKE THis? 


and hack. Superb close-up. ‘ And so presently they were 
reer fas | married properly in London ;” 
| and we hope no inconvenient 
| questions were asked, 





| 
| Mr. Granam Svurron,in Who 
| Travels Alone (Brentano), 
gives careful and clever studies 
of John Brett, a painter of | 
genius, and of Hustace Bellamy, 
who dabbled in all the Arts 
| without making an honest at- 
|tempt to master any of them. 
< But the dominating figure in 
“| the story is really Pére Baudin, 
a great teacher of painting, 
who, believing profoundly in 
John, determined to protect 
him from anybody and any- 
\ thing that interfered with Art. 
\ And Join, with his easy-going 
\ lisposition, certainly needed 
\) |a protector. At first he be- | 
icame engaged to a girl who 
was at heart a Philistine, 
though she wanted, or thought 
|} |that she wanted, to be a Bo- | 
) jhemian. Baudin, gloriously | 
rude to this posing young wo- 
‘man, was mainly instrumental 
in getting rid of her. Then 
ireal love came to John, with | 
results which I must not ex- | 
pose. Amusing sketches of | 
i|minor characters add to the 
charm of a tale well told and | 
| worth telling. 
' paeaiintaiieesiine - 
imself), “Louue! Wor krixp Dramatic Days at the Old | 
at een —___| Bailey (Stantey Pav) should | 
be taken in small doses. Mr. CuarLes Kinaston, as those 
of us who know his previous works would expect, has | 
| many enthralling incidents to relate. At times he is uninten- | 
tionally amusing by reason of the seriousness of his enthu- | 
siasm for his subject, as when in the following passage he | 
gently rebukes the public for its defective education : “ The | 
arrest and punishment of M‘Cann, the murderer, teems with | 
melodrama and human interest, and is not so well known as 
‘it ought to be.” Of all his dramatic episodes I derived the | 
| greatest number of thrills from the one called “ A remark-| 
| able American social drama ’’—the case of DANTEL SICKLES. 
| And of his tales I give high place to the one in which a 
prosecuting counsel asks a witness what he had said to @ 
certain person at whose house he had called. The defending 
barrister promptly objected to the question, and a very long 
palaver took place before the judge decided that it could be 
put. Again the witness was asked the question, and his 
| Answer was, “ He was out, Sir.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 

“Mans is rapidly approaching our 
janet,” announces & morning paper. 
tt is obvious therefore that it has no 
idea that the spring-cleaning season is 
| just starting. es 





According to an astronomical article 
the red planet will shine thirty-four 
times as brilliantly as it does now. - lt 
should be clearly understood, however, 
that this forms no part of the Govern- 
ment programme. 


“Coal is not the only thing sold for 
heating nowadays,” declares a contem- 
porary. - Unfortunately, however, the 
other stuff is generally ;~~——_ 
sold under that name. 





Sir Ropert Binp has 
veceived his first sum- 
mons for exceeding the 
speed limit, we read. 
Quite -a, number of 
motorists have had to 
start ina small way like 
that. 


A daily paper men- 
tions that the scientific 
formula for Tetrohydro- 
phenyibutylene has 
heen filmed. This will 
be a load off the minds 
of those persons who 
thought it wouldn't be. 





* 

My. Jmmy Witpr 
has announced that he 
will not fight again. 
Quite a number of those 
who still go into the 
ring seem to have 
made the same deci- 

















touch with the famous boxer, mentioning 
their weights and favourite flowers. 


The Daily Mail regards as a matter 
of importance the fact that the Foreign 
Office is being repainted. To allay any 
fear of alarm we are asked to say that 
the building is not being painted red. 


A French duel was recently post- 
poned so that one of the principals 
could perform an operation. Appar- 
ently they were determined to shed 
some blood, anyhow. 


Mr. Wrxsston Crurcuint has ex- 
pressed the view that the world is sick 
of war. It is understood to be his 





A man living in Hitchin fainted when 
scolded by his wife and did not regain 
consciousness for twodays. Some men 
get all the luck. 


A writer in a ladies’ journal suggests 
that all married men should wear wed- 
ding rings. ‘This simple expedient 
would save the time of discriminating 
ladies, especially during Leap Year. 


A school-boy of fifteen has succeeded 
in communicating with U.S.A. by wire- 
less. Age is on his side; he may grow 
out of it in time. 


Mr. Enmunp Dutac says that artists 
onght not to becompelled to pay income- 








Mother. “I Hopr YOU REMEMBERED WHAT I TOLD Yyou—ycU DIDN’?T 4sk 
FOR ANYTHING ?” 

Little Girl. “No, Moruer, I pimpn’? ASK, BUT EVERY NOW AND THEN I 
sarp, ‘Cromps! I 4 woNGrY!’ AND THEY GAVE ME SOMETHING ON THEIR OWN.” 


tax. Butit’sa graceful 

compliment to suggest 

that any of them can. 
* * 


The Bishop of Lox- 
pon says, “ I like being 
unpopular. Jéshows lL 
am right.” Many a 
football referee will feel 
quite puffed up alter 
this. oa 


ion the Channel is be- 

coming wider. Mr. 

MacDonatp had better 

hurry up before the 
breach gets too big. 

+ e 

%, * , 

A French author of 

serial stories has been 

captured by bandits. 

“They order,” said |, 


France.” 





skulls were recently 





sion while keeping it a secret. 


“What is Bridge?” asked the Lorp 
Cuier Justice during the hearing of a 
case at Surrey Assizes. While it is 
cheering to know that the high legal 
traditions of this country are being 
maintained, there is a persistent ru- 
mour to the effect that his Lordship 
knew all the time. 


All members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force have been invited to visit 
Wembley in order to study the British 
Empire Exhibition grounds. This 
should enable them to identify the 
place should anybody steal it. 

* % 

It is rumoured in New York that 
Miss May Deverevx, a famous horse- 
Woman,is engaged to Mr.J ack DEMPSEY. 
It is said that if there are any rivals for 
the lady’s hand they should get into 
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considered opinion, however, that the 
world can stand a little more of Mr. 
CHURCHILL. ‘ 

‘“‘ Pyjamas in lacquer effects, usually 
with a great deal of scarlet and gold 
about them, are being trimmed with 
dyed marabout,” says a fashion note. 
The consciousness that our own sleep- 
ing costume is comparatively unsmart 
disturbs our slumbers. 


A ten-round contest at Wilkesbarre 
(Pa.) ended in a fight between a boxer 
and a referee. We still hope to hear of 
a contest in which a boxer fights a 
boxer. 


Mrs. J. M. Power, the oldest woman 
in America, aged 114, smokes a corn-cob 
pipe and is reported as saying that 
women in her day never swore and 
rarely whistled. And they didn’t smoke. 


M 


found under the floor of a house in 
Westminster. This sounds like an in- 
dication of an early Parliament. 


Owing to coast eros- | 


Twenty empty human 





“this matter better in | 


Canon Barnes said recently that the | 
men who by superior mental power | 


ought to mould the thought of their 
time are ignored. We felt just like 
this when we had our first manuscript 
sent back to us. 


A returned traveller says that a Jap- 
anese girl is never awkward in her move- 
ments. There would then appear to 
be no opening there for tennis photo- 
graphers. 


The assertion in a morning paper that 
shingled hair is going out of fashion 
was contradicted in an evening paper. 
This lack of unanimity in the Press is 
conducive to very serious unrest in West 
Kensington. 
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THE RESOURCES OF CIVILISATION. 

| Timothy is still vexed with me. An 
unreasonable attitude. I will put it to 
you to judge whether I was really to 
blame. I told him not to stay up for 
| me because I should probably look in 
at a music-hall and be late. I happened 
to change my mind. Very well. What 
is there in that? I came back to his 
flat at half-past nine. I was to stay 
with him for two days. I had never 
been in his flat before. I knew nothing 
of Timothy's troubles. What I did 
then would have been done, I maintain, 
by anybody. 

Naturally enough 1 was annoyed to 
| find that Timothy had gone to bed. At 
| any rate I supposed he had gone to bed. 
He was not in his sitting-room. | 
poured out a whisky-and-soda, took 
one of his cigars and got a book. I sat 
down by the fire, and I suppose that 
after fifteen minutes or so I must have 
begun to doze a little. Anyway I re- 
member realising with a start that 
somebody, somewhere, not inside the 
room, was talkng. Yes, it was on the 
other side of the wall. And such con- 
| secutive, such mannered talking. Tim- 
othy in his sleep? I wondered. I went 
out into the passage and listened at his 
door. No, it was not Timothy, cer- 
tainly. Good heavens! it was—no, it 
couldn’t be—yes, it was—well, I will 
not give you his name—a household 
word, that name, wherever the English 
language is spoken. And here he was, 
for some reason or other, making a 





household speech to Timothy. Then, 
of course, I realised what it was—the 
Loud Speaker. 

Timothy was listening-in to the 


night's programme all on his own, and 
I had been missing it. Very much 
annoyed, I opened his bedroom door. 
The room was absolutely dark. There 
| was something rather eerie about the 
polished periods of that famous states- 
man rolling out into the blackness of 
Timothy's little room, and punctuated 
now and then by Timothy's tremendous 
snores. I switched on the light. 

The speeches of the annual dinner of 
the Tinsmiths’ Company came to an 
end, and gave way to the urbane voice 
of 2L0. A poet was to give readings 
from his own works. He gave thein. 
A clear and flute-like message. I turned 
out the electric light for this and lis- 
tened enraptured, entranced, as a man 
| listens to a nightingale in the first days 
|of June. Timothy went on snoring. 
| The nightingale ceased. 2LO spoke 

again. The Loud Speaker broke sud- 
| denly into the strains of the Saveloy 
It was preposterous, | 


Dance Band. 
| felt, to listen to the Saveloy Dance 
Band in the dark. I switched on the 
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light again. Imagination conjured up 
the whole gay scene. , Involuntarily I 
broke into a few dance steps myself. It 
was not my fault that Timothy had 
left one of his boot-trees in the middle 
of the room. I tripped over it and fell 
against the washhand-stand. [clutched 
at a jug to save myself and pulled it 
over. It broke the basin. A cascade 
of pure cold water fell upon my trousers 
and the floor. 

Timothy awoke. He sat up in bed, 
blinked a little, and then asked me very 
crossly what I was doing. 

“Tf it comes to that, what are you 
doing?” I said, wiping my clothes with 
one of his towels. 

“What do you 
grumbled. “Trying to get a few winks 
of sleep, of coul se.” 

“Then why on 
switch this off?” 

“Switch what off? 
did.” 

“No, the wireless.” 

“What d' you suppose I have the 
wireless for?” he growled. “Fun? Why, 
it’s the only safe cure for insomnia. 
[’ve used it for eighteen months, and I 
got off at the beginning of the General 
News to-night; and then you must 
come butting in in the middle of the 
Saveloy Band!” 

The Saveloy Band suddenly ceased. 

“T suppose I shall have to 
aspirin now,” said Timothy inaggrieved 
“There's that cursed 
saving Good night.” 


suppose?" he 


earth didn’t you 


The light? I 


tones. 


MELODIC DRESS. 

{In an account of a recent Society gatherins 
+ well-known lady was described as 
“a symphony in black and white.” | 

Tuer wedding of the popular Society 
favourite, Miss Val Cury, was celebrated 
yesterday amid a galaxy of wealth and 
fashion. The bride, who was very pale, 
wore a charming little rondino, the prin- 
cipal theme of which, carried out in 
white satin, was varied very delightfully 
by episodes in ninon and silver tissue 
A veil of old Limerick lace and orange- 
blossoms struck an original note in the 
introductory bars, while silver shoes, re- 
miniscent of the second episode, formed 
a pleasing coda to the whole 

The bridesmaids were dressed in vivace 
little scherzi of pale-blue taffeta, with 
trios of silver lace which recalled the 
episodical matter of the bride’s gown. 
Draped on the hip cadenza fashion, the 
skirts hung in rubato folds falling dim- 
mmuendo to a point, and were balanced 
by the counterpoint of the wnder-scherzi, 
The principal theme was repeated in 
the same key in the hats, with a tran- 
sitory modulation into a wreath of pink 
roses round the crown, which was de- 
veloped larqgamente in the bouquets. 


wearing 


take | 
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| Or all the men who are unmeet 
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Lady Cury, the bride’s mother, was 
magnificent in a cerise velvet grand 
opera, the somewhat florid passages of 
which were relieved by a vecitative in 
black satin. 

An original costume was the sym- 
phonic fantasia of Miss Allegra Covent. 
The principal subject was brilliant scar- 
let crépe marocain, with daring purple 
passages at irregular intervals earned 
out in bugles. A pink net over-tunic 
with polychromatic bead trimming cre- 
ated a somewhat dissonant effect, the 
harshness of which was, however, modi- 
fied by the exquisite timbre of the brass 
handeau which she wore on her head in 
place of a hat. 

The Hon. Mrs. Saxe-Horne wore a | 
fascinating draped overture in green 
satin beauté. Opening with a Jegato 
movement across the shoulders that 
Was at once taken up by the strings of 
the hat, it developed in a few bars into 
the swinging melody of the corsage 
itself, which in turn was arrested by a 
striking contrapuntal passage of yellow 
and white to emphasise the waist-line, 
The brilliant scoring of the corsage was 
repeated again at the top of the skirt 
and treated with the same richness of 
colour, only to be caught up after a few 
phrases by a semi-quaver a/leqgro move- 
ment of diamanté roses. The motif re- 
appeared ina line of shrill yellow piping. 

Lady Cecilia Psackbut struck a some 
what severe note in a dark-grey silk fugue 
in B flat minor; while the Countess of 
Beckwood, in a purple oratorio with an 
ge of ivory satin 1 vund the 
waist, presented a striking appearance. 
Her daughter, Lady Viola, looked de- 
lightful in a simple little white muslin 
cantata, 

The presents were both awmerosi eé 
costost, 


“ABBEY” THOUCHTS. 


By Lorp B 





| 


To represent our glorious “ Abbey,” 
None with Scorr-DuckEers can com- 
pete, 
Because his record is Lib-Labby. 


Young NicHonson 's a decent lad, 
But mentally a perfect babby : 

The Tory “ Die-hards * must be mad 
To run this infant for the “ Abbey.” 


Then Fenner Brockway, Labour's 
choice 
Tiger disguised as gentle tabby— 
How could he ever hope to “ voice 
The high traditions of the “ Abbey”? 


Dear Wiysron, matchless harlequin, 
Whose past makes even mine seem 
shabby, 








Aro 








Butt in, my Blenheim pup, and win, 
And lend new lustre to the “ Abbey. 


eae 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 

1].—Puaraon’s Furniture. 

| 

“1 sce thy knops and owches, 
Thy carved and inlaid woods, 

Thy lion-headed couches : 
O King, they are the goods 
From the song of the Queen of Sheba. 


” 


“ Egyptology, Sir. A mere bagatelle.” 
Boswex.'s “ Life of Johnson.” 

“T want to go to Luxor,” he said, 
“to-day.” 

4 Why Luxor?” Lasked. “I thought | 
we had just got to Hong-Kong. I had | 
rather looked forward to Hong-Kong. | 
In the Hong-Kong section, I see by 
the Wembley programme, one hundred- | 
and-seventy-five Chinese will be found | 
at work.” 

“That’s only the yellow streak in 
them,” he replied. “ They ‘ll soon learn 
better in this country. The reason why 
I want to do Egypt 





“When you come to think of it,” I 
| interrupted, ** what 7s the imperial status 
of Egypt? Is it autonomous under 
a Khedive, or is it a British Protec- 
torate under Howarp CarteEer, or 
what?” 

“At Wembley,” declared the Illus- 
trator firmly, “they are going to have 
| the Tomb of Tut-anku-Amen. Just at 

present it is in the Tottenham Court 
_ Road.” 

I began to weave a rather pretty story 
| about this, which I told the Illustrator 
| in a loud voice as we rattled along in 
/the Tube. How Turt-anka-Amen was 
not really buried at Luxor at all, but 
only a nameless man in his stead, and 
the young king wandered off and found 
a boat and went down the Nile, and 
when he came to the sea there was a 
ship with grave Phoenician traders on 
the decks, and he went aboard and hid 


} 
“There when they he 





in the bales, and so came to Cornwall. 
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HEADED COUCHES: 


THI 


“THY LION- 
O Kina, THEY ARE 


GOODS ‘ sad 


! and from the West Country right up to | crossly, for by this time he was begin- 
| London along the traders’ way- 


ard the horse-bells ring, 
The ancient Britons dressed and rode 

To see the dark Phoenicians bring 
Their goods along the Western road.” 


Thus TutT-ankH-AMEN was the earliest | 


of all the gipsies to come into this land, 
and taught men the art of working in 
metal and the making of furniture, hav- 








“Tur Anvupis Tror.” 


ing a little booth first of all not very 
far from Goodge Street Station. So 
that in the end one of the great streets 
of London was named after him. 
“What street ?” asked the Illustrator 
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ning to be a little bored. 
‘“Tut-ankh-amen Court Road,” I said: 
and we got out. 





| Wheneveranew section of the shrine | 
in the Luxor tomb was opened, Mr. | 
| Howarp Carrer, I seem to remember, 
used to say, “ Words fail me to de- 
| scribe my emotions as I gazed at the 
| wonderful scene within.” And for two | 
columns and a half or so they went on 
failing him. Nothing ever caused so 
| much speechlessness as the sights of 
ithe Luxor tomb, 

Even the journalists at home in com- 
menting on Mr. Carter's discoveries, 
nearly always began, “ Words fail us 
when we try to imagine the splendours 
of Kine Tut-anku-AmeEn’s Court, with 
all its triumphs of artistic workman- 
ship.” And then they also suffered 
from aphasia for a column or two. 

But the Artificer in the Tottenham | 

Court Road was not affected by Tur- | 
| ANkH-AMEN in this way. He admired, | 
| no doubt, but his spirit was not broken | 

within him. He did not worry about 
| words at all. He simply set to work to | 
| fashion couchesand thrones and chariot- 
| Wheels and images and ark - shaped | 
boxes in the same similitude as TuT- | 

\NKH-AMEN’s own. Replicas, in short. 
| It was these that the Illustrator had | 
brought me to see. | 

On a raised dais there was a throne 
or chair glittering with gold. Where the 
Egyptians used faience the Artificer used 
enamel paint, and where the Egyptians 
used metal he laid on two layers of gold- 
leaf. 

“T don’t understand how you know 
the details,” I objected. 

“We have the photographs and we 
have the measurements,” he said simply. 

On the chair-back was an inlaid 


| 
| 
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| of an image, and still 
| looking interested and 
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picture of Tut-anka-Amen having his 
shoulder anointed by his Queen. She 
had an immense embroidered collar, and 
close to her on a stand was a second 
collar, in case the King didn’t like her 
in the first. A good plan. 

“Why,” asked the Illustrator, ‘has 
the lady such enormously long feet ?” 

She had. They must have been about 
twenty-five inches. Apparently beauty 
amongst the ancient Egyptians was 
judged largely by length of foot. Very 
awkward, as the Illus- 
trator crudely pointed 
out, for dancing the 
Anubis trot. 

The Illustrator in fact 
had to be restrained. 
He seemed to find some- 
thing intensely comic 
in the golden lions on 
which the couches of 
the Pharaohs were 
slung. I believe he 
would have liked to fit 
the gold-felloed wheels 
on to the golden axle 
of the golden cart and 
have trundled it up the 
Tottenham Court Road 
with the painted port- 
manteaux of the King 
on it. A man who can 
hang his bowler hat on 
the head of the god 
Hathor is in my eyes a 
man without a sense of 
reverence. He is a mere 
reincarnation of the 
Memphian MutorTum. 

And then we caught 
sight of TuT-ANKH- 
AmEN himself. His im- 
age, 1 mean. The one 
that you have seen so 
often in the photo- 
graphs; marvellously 
lifelike and boyish—an 
uncanny thing. Or 
rather I ought to say it 
was an image copied 
from the photograph 


faintly amused amongst the lumber of 
his personal effects. — 
tis my belief, though I cannot prove 
it, and I could not get the Artificer to 
agree, that the ancient Egyptian kings 
and princes bought an entirely new set 
of furniture to start the after-life with, 
just as we do to set up house with here. 
{imagine that a Pharaoh prince and his 
wife would go into the great furniture 
shop at Thebes and say— 
“Good morning, Mr. Thoth. I am 
Mr. Anyman. My wife and I are just 
going to get buried, and have bought a 





small tomb. Unfortunately all the 





“T pREAMED I WAS RIDING ON A LONG GOLDEN LION 
AGO, IN THE Lrxor Porxt-ro-Point, witH TuT-ANKH-AMEN A BAD SECOND.” 








furniture here is too expensive for our 
slender means.” 

“ Don’t let that trouble you for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Anyman,” Mr. Thoth would 
say. “ We greatly prefer to deal with 
people who have no money. Just se- 
lect a few golden chariots and a throne or 
two, and we will have them sent round to 
your tomb at once. And shall we say five 
pounds as a deposit, if that is convenient 
to you, the rest to be paid in easy instal- 





ments during the next five dynasties ?”’ 





,» THREE 


Something like that. 

While the Artificer and I had been 
discussing serious Egyptology, I found 
that the [lustrator had fallen into a 
trance on the golden throne of the 
Pharaohs. It was necessary to strike 
him on the knee with the sacred staff 
of command before he could be aroused. 
“JT dreamed,” he said, “that I was riding 
on a long golden lion, three thousand 
yeirs ago, in the Luxor Point-to-Point, 
with Tur-ANKH-AMEN a bad second, and 
got disqualified because it was only gilt.” 

We now took leave of the Artificer. 

‘Words absolutely fail me,” I said 





as I shook hands, “to deseribe the 
emotions with which I have been filled 
by the sight of the glories of the Luxor 
tomb———” 

The Artificer rather anxiously took 
out his watch. 

“You can tell me the rest down at 
Wembley,” he said. vor. 





GROWING UP. 

Waewn it’s down with frocks and up 
with hair, 

Oh! then is the time to 
bid beware 

Lest you should forget 
the tip-toe way 

Of gnome and goblin, of 
elf and fay, 

The way of the tiny feet 
that pass 

On twinkling toes 
through the swinging 
grass, 

By wood or meadow or 
golden strand 

Into the heart of Fairy 
Land. 





You’ve climbed 


tree, 
grown up, you see. 


ever you do, 

The way that the leaves 
laughed down at you, 

Or the realm you 
swayed from the top- 
most bough, 

Although you are rich 
aS @ princess now ; 

If once you forget it, 
understand 

You'll never go back to 
Fairy Land! 


or ball 


once so small, 
That you saw the’tiniest 
baby fay 
Cradled at 
bramble spray, 
And caught a glimpse of the youngest 
gnome 
Having its bath in a dew-drop’s foam, 
And went with a pixie hand-in-hand 
Across the borders of Fairy Land. 


THOUSAND YEARS 


res{ in a 








“Ursten News my Brier. 

Portadown Orangist Appointment,—- Captain 
T. O, ——, Barrow-in-Furness, has been ap- 
pointed organist of St. Mark’s Church, Porta- 
down.”—ZIrish Paper. 
In Ireland you have only to mention 
the word Ulster, and even the mis- 
prints take on a political colour. 





your | 
last in the chestnut- | 


Because you are quite { 


But don’t forget, what- | 


When you gotoadinner | 


Never forget you were | 
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| (The Effect of * Back to Methuselah” 


| was going to live three hundred years, 
| his thoughts naturally turned to his golf 
| handicap. 
| late in life, and after forty years’ earnest 


any money on the game, so nobody had 
| bothered to complain to the committee. 


_ Happened. 


when hewasquite alone, 


| easily pass for forty. 


| “Lam going to live three hundred years. 
| That will be time enough. I shall get 
| my handicap down to scratch at last.” 


| dental drowning. 
| was accepted officially, but as no kind 
| of body was recovered he missed the 


| far from looking his age, 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD BE SCRATCH. 


on the Golf Links.) 
Wuen Hickson first realised that he 


He had started the game 


effort had reduced his handicap from 
somewhere in the sixties to a safe and 
sound seventeen. Sometimes he had 
done better, but never when there was 


It was only when he had become known 
as the G.O.M. of the Club, a pleasant 
white-bearded old fellow who always 
listened very intently at the bar in case 
he missed an invitation, that The Thing! 





One day, fortunately 


his beard dropped off. 
The certain element of 
surprise occasioned by 
his finding what he had 
come to regard as a per- 
manent feature of his 
face lying on the floor 
before him, was suc 
ceeded by amazement 
when he realised that, 


seventy-five, he could 


The thing had hap- 
pened after all—just as 
that comic writer of the 
period (who often spoke 
truth more wittily than 
wittingly) had pre- 
dicted. 

“Very well,” he said 


yoad), “Now wr 
THING ’LL BE 





THE KILIJoYS STOPPING 


should be down to 12 in 1970, 9 in 
9016, 6 in 2032, and, with a great effort, 
scratch by 2108, by which time he 
would only be 259. ‘Then for a glorious 
forty-one years he would receive that 
respect and esteem of his fellows to 


which only a scratch man is entitled. | . 
| tecting bunkers. Butto have to facethe 


(The figures are probably wrong, for he 
never had been good at arithmetic, even 
when practising as an accountant.) 

All went well for the first seventy- 
five years. Ten years’ quiet practice 
with each club and fifteen with the 
mashie undoubtedly improved his game. 
Then he got into difficulties. 

lt is true that his second beard 
dropped off (quite quietly and to time) 
on his hundred-and-filtieth birthday 
(in 1999), and he was able to arrange 
to drown himself again without ques- 





r 
a ter peelbe, .... 


Sportsman Who does not Read the Papers (returning from the Races by 
SUPPOSE 


’VE Gor a Lanover Government 1 


BETTING.” 





Then the authorities began to brighten 
the game, and all his calculations were 
upset. A short hole in 4 was no longer 
a matter of stupefaction to him, a 3 
was possible, and even a 2 was not un- 
usual—with achance wind, a little luck 
and a fortunate bounce or two off pro- 


introduction of the Rhomboid Ball at the 
age of 225 is unnerving for any golfer, 
especialiy when they put steel spikes 
round the edge of the hole and told you 
to pitch into it with a putting-spoon., 
The poor o!d boy putted with his 
spoon for seven years, almost without 
a break; but, just as he was bezinning 
to understand the rhomboid (or the 
rhomboid was getting tired of him) the 
youth of the nation declared that it was 
too easy. It was a scientific age, and 
~.. |they devised very deli- 
cate instruments of the 


Uf <e \spring- gun type by 

Eash f LY Y - 
Mi, which, with extremely 

Ji 4 accurate mathematical 


calculations, there was 
no reason why anybody 
should not do a round 
in 18. In two years the 
club bogie dropped to 
20—a difficult propo- 
sition fora player of 235 
playing witha hundred- 
and- ninety - five - year- 
old brassey. 

His sands were run- 
ning out; what was he 
to do? He took the 
only possible course. If 
— / | you can’t win with the 
laws as they stand the 
only thing to do is to 


THE 7 
makenew ones. Though 


NEXT 








solemnly to his reflection in the glass, 


Fearing the jealousy of the ordinary 
“ short-livers,” he went through the 
usual procedure of arranging his clothes 
on the seashore to give evidence of acci- 
His disappearance 


experience of attending his own funeral. 
Being a careful man, it annoyed him 
that he had, as a new member (Nick- 
son), to pay another entrance fee to his 
club and to buy his own golf-weapons 
back from the caddie master. And it 
was peculiarly exasperating to a careful 
man to overhear members say affection- 
ately, ‘Poor old Hickson! I owed him 
ten bob and I shall never be able to pay 
him now.” 

_ But it was great fun planning the 
time-table. Taking it that he had 225 
years to go, he reckoned his handicap 





tion being raised. Also, being a careful 
man (if not a just one), be had arranged 
this time to owe enough in small debts 
to balance out his losses on the previous 
occasion; but it pained him to notice 
that references to his decease were not 
so affectionate as before. But this time 
the authorities recovered a body they 
thought to be his, and the secretary 
(who was a mean man) sold his golf- 
clubs to defray the costs of sending a 
wreath to the grave. 

The loss of his favourite golf-clubs 
(he was only able to recover his oldest 
brassey) was a serious set-back to Wick- 
son (as he now was). But as he no 
longer needed sleep he soon made up 
for it. By the time he had begun to 
allow his beard to grow again to effect 
his third disappearance he was two 
strokes ahead of his schedule, and the 
day it dropped off (on the eighteenth 
green—he had to hold it to his face 
until he got home) his handicap was 
3 and his age only 216. 





in all other ways he had 
always been perfectly respectable, he 
floated a company. It was a com- 
pany for the exploitation of a revival of 
old-tashioned golf and the reintrodue- 
tion of the gutty ball. 1 was received 
with howls of derision. The idea of 
banging a ball about with sticks simply 
sent the world into convulsions, and the 
floating days of the company seemed 
to be numbered. 

But the children (under eight) took it 
up. They simply loved it. They formed 
aclub entitled‘ Golf, Ancient and Royal, 
Non-Adults for the Use of,” and when 
it transpired that the popular author of 
two best sellers (young Hartopp, aged 
seven) was to be president, success was 
assured, and Wickson was appointed 
acting instructor (unpaid). 

Then the list was put up in the Club 
Nursery, and for the first time in history 
he found alongside his name the magic 
word “ Scratch.” 

He wept, wept with joy all over his 








beard (No. 4). He wept again when a 
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ROAD-UP: BERMONDSEY. 


“ DisGRACEFUL, I CALLS IT—AS BAD AS THE West End!” 








| young lady with a powerful drive for 
| her age (64), beat him, 7 and 5. But, 
after all, he was scratch—it said so on 
the board—and he washappy. At the 
reception (6—10P.m.,dancing, R.S.V.P.) 
| he brought up the old bottle of brandy 

(1914) and drank the lot, Then hecon- 
fessed his old ago, swore he was well 
over 299 and, in his cups, called upon 
his four million relatives, by eight ditfer- 
ent wives, to support him for the rest of 
his life. But the four million relatives 
were all very poor, and said so, by letter, 
until the post-office arrangements broke 
down. 

But thelittlechildren looked afterbim. 
They loved their great-great-(seven of 
these)-grandfather, and wouldn't hear 
of his being anything else but scratch, 
even though their own handicaps had 
to be altered to plus 17 and even plus 
26. No one can point a finger of scorn 
and say that this era was lacking in true 
sentiment. As his last years drew toa 
close they watched over his bedside in 
turns. Even in his last hours, when 
they were obliged to keep pulling gently 
at his beard to see if he was still alive 








(he had told them it would come off 


— ene. 





when he wasn’t), they left nothing 
undone for his comfort. It was little 
Teenie who thought of putting a flannel 
petticoat on his pillow, so that he 
shouldn't feel it cold when he turned 
over. 

Then he turned over; the silvery 
beard slipped to the ground, making a 
noise like a little sigh of a departing 
spirit, and he was gone. 

Quite a nice old man, really. L. 








AN INVOCATION TO FAT. 
Far! I raise my voice to you 
Faintly from a world of ‘flu, 
Praying you to cure my spareness, 
Hide my bones and clothe my bare- 

ness 
With your amiable veneer, 
Softening my mien austere. 
Gentle Fat! come, live with me 
On terms of close identity ; 
Come and give me warmth and 

stamina, 
Softly lay each little lamina 
Underneath my shrinking pelt 
(I would be a shade less svelte); 
3uild (but not below the belt; 


There be careful not to harm 
Symmetry’s esthetic charm) 
Till my form, half moribund, 
Gains a contour more rotund. 
Resolute to earn your gracious 
Benison, O Power sebaceous ! 
Potent philtres I'll select 
Meet for the desired effect ; 
Cocoa and milk I’ll quaff with zest | 
(Two things I cordially detest), 
And olive-oil—there ’s lots of fat 
That—nuntil I’m half a Latin, 
Or live, if you would have it so, 
On train-oil, like the Eskimo. 
Come then, Far, without delay ; 
Hasten on that blessed day 
When, no more a feeble croek; I 
Bite my thumb at streptococci, 
Striding through th’ infected air, 
Sturdy, rounded, debonair. 

If you'll but join me, Far, old thing, 
Depression to the winds I'll fling 
And stoutly face an English Spring. 


mee 
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“The —— scavenging contractor intimated 
his intention of terminating the Inspector.” 
Welsh Paper. 


“ Scavenging,” we take it, is a misprint 





for “ avenging.” 
i 



























































| Hild. 
| Hedda. 


| O. H. 
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YOUNG HAMLET. 
[With King Lear's Wife an 


fully done for Macbeth.) 
Characters : 
Gertrude. 
Ophelia. 
Hedda (an old Nurse). 


Old Hamlet. 

Young Hamlet (aged 7). 
Claudius. 

Polontus. 


Scene: The Nursery at Elsinore. A huge chamber, hewn 
out of rock, the floor strewn with rushes. Young Hamlet 
is sitting on the floor, playing with a model stage. Hedda 
is crouching near the fire, with Hildegarde by her side. 


Hedda, That child is strangely still this afternoon. 


He broods on things beyond his’ youthful mind 
Or my philosophy or yours, my girl. 

I would not let a child of mine so brood. 

I love his quaint old-fashioned ways. You'd think 
He was a wise old man to hear him talk. 

He'll come to no good end with all these tricks, 
And writing silly plays and seeing ghosts. 

Not taking any exercise at all, 

No wonder he is fat and scant of breath. 

But I am old and no one heeds my words. 

Say, Hedda, have you noticed how the Queen 

Is ever walking with Duke Claudius ? 

Dost think there’s anything between those two ? 
’Tis none of your affairs or mine, my girl. 

Let gossips talk, but I'll not say a thing. 

Yet I could tell such tales whose lightest word 
Would freeze your blood. Such goings on, indeed! 


Enter Old Hamlet. 


Why, Hamlet, son, my little reyal Dane, 
What make you there? 
A little wooden O, 
Wherein with cunning scenes to strike the soul 
And guilty conscience of mine enemies. 
But 1 can nowise make these puppets move 
With anything approaching human art. 
They are too tame, too wooden for my taste, 
And too insensible to feel the plays. 
What ’s Hecuba to them, or they to Hecuba ? 
Thou art too much alone these days, my son. 
Why dost thou not invite thy little friends, 
Marcellus and Horatio, to share 
Thy lonely games, or else those Jewish boys, 
Young Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern ? 
No, father, I had rather be alone. 
I have such great resources in mysel!. 
The other day I saw my grand-dam’s spirit, 
Which cozened me to suicide. [ tried, 
But could not screw my failing courage up. 
[ am too weak and too irresolute. 
For half-an-hour I paced the nursery, 
Revolving in my mind the pros. and cons., 
But even so could not convince myself. 
Where has my father been since dinner-time ? 
Sleeping within my orchard, as thou knowst 
My custom always in the afternoon. 
Say, hast thou seen thine uncle Claudius ? 
Y. H. Mother and he went walking by the shore, 
Beneath the dizzy cliffs that guard the sea. 
I do not like mine uncle Claudius. 
Fie, Hamlet, that’s a naughty thing to say. 
Thine uncle is my brother. (Exit, 


Hild, 


Hedda. 


1s 


O. H. 
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d Gruach Mr. Gorvox BorTom.xy has | 
led the way towards anticipating SHakesrEaRE. This one-act play | 
is an attempt to do for Hamlet what Mr. Borromtry has so success: | 


Hildegarde (a Nursemaid). 
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Brother, aye, 
As jay might be to dove, or moor to mountain, 
Grim Pluto to Apollo, night to day, 


Enter Gertrude. 

Hamlet, I've got a great surprise for you. 
Little Ophelia has come to tea. 

| Y. H. Mother, before she comes, there is a word 
That I would whisper in your private ear. 
Methinks it is not seemly that you should 
| 
| 


Geri. 


So often walk with uncle Claudius. 
Should you not rather bear the ills you have 
Than seek caresses in mine uncle’s arms ? 
[ know that I am but a child, and green 
In all the pomps and manners of this world, 
But still it seems to me not quite the thing. 
Compare the two—your husband and his brot hie. 
Does it not show a painful lack of taste ? 
How say you, lady? 

O, thine artless words 
Have cleft my heart in twain. I do repent, 
And whilst thy father lives will ever strive 
To be a better wife than I have been. 
But lo! here comes Polonius and his child. 


Cer. 


Enter Claudius, Polonius and Ophelia. 
| Gert. My lord, shall we not stay ourselves awhile 
And watch the children at their guileless play ’ 
| Oph. My brother goes to boarding-school. You don’t. 
|Y. H. Ican do vulgar fractions. You can’t. 
| Pol. Heed not, Ophelia. It is no disgrace 
| To lack in learning, if thou schoolst thyself 
In virtue’s ways; and if thou cans: not con 
| The art of fractions or rule of three, 
"Tis better far to be an honest maid, 
Doing to others what thou wouldst that they 
| Should do to thee, and love thine enemies. 
What shall we play at? Let’s play hide-and-seek. 


| Oph. 
| 
I want to play at theatres. 


YH. 
| Claud. 


No, boy . 
Ophelia is the visitor to-day, 
And you must play the games that are her choice. 
Oh, very well, we'll play at hide-and-seek ; 
I'll hide mine eves whilst thou concealst thyse'l. 
[Ophelia hides behind the arras. 
my lord. 

Where art thou hidden, sweet ? 
Beneath the table? (Looks.) Or behind yon chair? 
What ’s moving there behind the arras? Ho! 

A mouse ? Makes a pass through the arras 
| Oph. (rushing out). Help, help! He’s hurt me. Father, 
help! 
| Pol. My lord, thou hast most sadly hurt my child. 
| Come, daughter, weep no more, but go with me, 
There is no hurt but time allays its sting. 
| | Exeunt Polonius, Ophelia and Gertrude. 
| Claud. Thou art indeed a most ill-mannered child 
| That so should hurt an inoffensive maid. 
| O naughty Hamlet, I am sore ashamed 
That mine own brother's son should so behave. 
fEarit. 
' 
| 
| 


rey ee. 


| Oph. (calls). Re uly, 
Pi. 


|Y. #1. (pulling a face after him). 
{ do not like mine uncle Claudius. 
But I must seek some means to vent my spleen. 
I know. I'll write a play for my toy stage 
About a wicked uncle who ineurs 
The hatred of his nephew. It is well. 
[Young Hamlet settles down happily with a 
pen 7 and paper. 
CURTAIN. 
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NOTICE TO QUIT. 

Everyone knew she was coming, and 
everyone was very glad, but nobody 
liked to ask the outgoing tenant the 
exact date of his departure. He could 
be very disagreeable at times, and the 
fact that he must know that everybody 
was looking forward to his going did 





not assist matters. He could not help 
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MANNERS AND MODES, 


Patron of Dress Show (to Manageress). “‘ HARSK THE YOUNG PERSON TO COME THIS WAY.” 
| Manageress. “CEnTAINLy. Lapy ANGELA FITZHOWARD, FORWARD, 








en ELS 





L4ELtS A vi oR-- 


PLEASE.” 





feeling it; it was in the air. Yes, the 
time had come when he must be tackled 
on the subject; there was so much to 
be done before the place could be got 
ready for the newcomer; so much tidy- 
ing up and brushing out of dingy corners, 
to say nothing of the extensive arrange- 
ments for the new decorations on which 
it was understood she had set her heart. 
Who was to tell him to go? 





And at last a baby in the corner | 
summoned up her courage and, shyly | 
lifting her face, said, “ It’s quite time | 
you went away, Mr. Winter.” 

“ Bravo, Violet!” said the robin. 





‘“‘Mr, ——-, who was station-master at Cole- 
ford for 10 years, has been appointed station- | 
master at Cinderford.”——Locat Paper. i 


A case of very slow combustion. 
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THE INFALLIBILITY OF POPE. 


TxHE.most modern of our serious poets 
no longer struggle to conceal their dis- 
taste and incapacity for mere rhyme. 
And no one who has read those portions 
of their works which are intended to be 
rhymed will insist pedantically on their 
trying again. Others, however, are firm 
believers in rhyme, until it becomes too 





difficult. In that case two courses are 
open to them: (1) to sacrifice the mean- 


| ing (if any) and achieve the rhyme, and 
| (2) to sacrifice the rhyme and preserve 


the meaning (if any). Very few of them, 
I notice, hesitate in such a dilemma; 
they do one or the other, and charge on 
happily to the next verse. It is only 
that careless devil, the funny poet, who 
puts a towel round his head and sweats 
in an agony until he has achieved to 
his satisfaction both rhyme and mean- 
ing (if any). 

However, he is a low fellow and 
is rightly despised by both classes of 
serious poets, and I don’t wish to say 
| a word in hts defence. On the contrary, 
' the man is a fool not to imitate the 
licence of his more solemn competitors. 
But what I do wish to say is that the 
| licence, indolence and incompetence of 

the serious poets in this connection are 
| not to be condemned as a merely modern 
phenomenon. They have the most ample 
models and justification in the works of 
the great masters of the past. This I 
have discovered from many a happy 
hour with my WALKER’s 


Raymine Dictionary 
OF . 
Tae Enoruisn LANGUAGE 


IN WHICH THE WHOLE LANGUAGE IS ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO ITS TERMINATIONS 


| With an Index of Allowable Rhymes, with | 


authorities for their uses from our best poets. 


I do not know who our best poet may 
be, but a study of the Index of Allowable 
| Rhymes suggests very strongly that our 
| best poet is Porr, with the poet DrypEen 
| w good second. I think no rhyme can 
| ever have been committed for which the 
worthy Pore has not at one time or 
another made himself responsible. Take, 
for example, the sound 

—ARE. 

Bare, care, dare, square, beware, etc. Per- 
fect rhymes: air, fair, hair, debonair, etc. ; 
| bear, swear, etc.; there, where, ere, e'er, 
howe’er, etc.; heir, co-heir, their. Allowable 
rhymes; bar, car, ete.; err, prefer, and here, 
hear, ete.; regular, singular, war, etc. 


| A mere funny poet, towards the end of 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 


this list, begins to have his doubts ; but 
| look at the authorities which follow -— 


“ Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 
Not mend their minds, as some to church 
repair 
Not for the doctrine but the music there.” 
Popr. 
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“No monstrous height or breadth, or length 
appear, (= 
The whole at once is bold and regular. 
Porr. 
“ Late as I rang’d the crystal fields of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star. 
Pore. 
“To sing those honours you deserve to wear, 
And add new lustre to her silver star.” 


Porr. 
4 os ” “ 
* When love was all an easy monarch's care, 
. ~~" 
Seldom at council, never in a war. 
Porr. 


“ Submit—in this 
Secure to be as blest as 


other spl re, 
thou canst bear.” 
Pore. 


bS fins 


Lest I should be accused of visiting 
Parnassus but to please my ear, I have 
composed a Child's Verse on the lines 
of the invaluable Popr: 

TEDDY. 
I have a little TI ddy Bear 
With wobbly fect and woolly fur. 
He loves to ride in Daddy’s car ; 
I sit and whisper in his ear, 
And when I am a soldier 
I ‘ll take him with me to the war. 
And if I die I shall transfe 
My darling Teddy to my hei. 
Or take the sound— 
AE. 

Safe, chafe, vouchsafe. 
rhymes: leaf, sheaf, etc, ; 
staff, etc. 


eu, 


Allowable 
deaf, cte.; laugh, 


* And authors think their reputation safe 
Which lives as long as fools are pleased to 
laugh.” —Pore. 
This couplet must be aimed at me ; 
3ut I don’t mind his chaff. 
When heavy authors talk that way, 
Tis wiser to be deaf. 

It is said that every man can write 
at least one novel; but it is certain that 
with this book in his hand any man 
can write any number of serious rhymed 
poems. As for authority, DryDEN may 
fail him, the fastidious Tennyson may 
frown, but if he relies on Pops he can- 
not go wrong. 

—AZE. 
Haze, daze, blaze, etc. Perfect rhymes: 
raise, praise, etc.; phrase, paraphrase, etc. 
. . he inveighs, he obeys, etc. Allowable 
rhymes: ease, tease, seize, etc., and keys, the 
plural of key; also the auxiliaries has and 
was. 
“Yet still the 
praise, 
Prov'd the vain flourish of expensive ease.” 
Panne, 

At first sight you might think the 
sound oop presents difficulties. Not a 
bit of it. 


kindness, from a thirst of 


—OOD. 


Brood, mood, food, ete. Nearly perfect 
rhymes : the preterites and participles of verbs 
in 00, as coo’d, woo'd, ete. Allowable rhymes: 
wood, good, etc.; blood, flood, ete.; feud, 
illude, etc. The preterites and participles of 
verbs in we and ew, as brew’d, stew'd, ete. ; 
imbu'd, subdu’d, etc.; bud, mud, ete., and 
the three apostrophized auxiliaries, would, 
could, should, pronounced wou'’d, cou’d, 
sho’d; ode, code, etc., and the preterites and 





TARIVARI, 
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participles of verbs in ov, as crow'd, row’d 

etc. ; also nod, hod, ete. 5 

“For works may have more wit than does 
"em good, 

As bodies perish by excess of blood.”—Popg. 
“ Nor safe their dwellings were ; for, sapped 

by Jloods, 

Their houses fell upon their household gods,” 

Drypen, 

I do not like Elizabethan plays, 

{ hardly think their moral tone is good ; 

I'm glad our country isn't what it was; 

And oh, my dear, what quantities of blood! 

With Walker on the table, that ex- 
acting literary form, the Limerick, has 
no more terrors. ‘Take the intimidat- 
ing sound ux, for instance :— 

UX 

Flux, reflux, etc. Perfect rhymes: the 
plurals of nouns and third persons of verbs in 
uck, as ducks, trucks, ete. Allowable rhymes: 
the plurals of nouns and third pe:sons of verbs 
in ook, wke, oak, oke, ete., as cooks, pukes, 
oaks, jokes, ete. 

There was an old fellow of Bucles 

Who suffered from too many cooks ; 

If he asked them for soup 
They gave him a chop, 

And were constantly stealing his jokes, 

Browsing in this Index, a young man 
feels an irresistible itch to write poetry ; 
a whole new world of possibilities opens 
up before him. Who would have guessed, 
for example, that the allowable rhymes 
to Creed include bed, dead, bid, hid, 
made, blade, etc. ? 

“In genial Spring beneath the quiv’ ring shad 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the 
mead "—Porr, 

Who would have guessed that in a 
couplet about Cream you may use with- 
out a blush the words dame, lame, limb, 
them, hem, lamb, dam, ete. ? 

“Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem; 
To copy nature is to copy them.”—Porz. 

Or that the rhymes to Epp include 
babe, astrolabe and glebe ? 

The tide was on the cb), 

And, walking in the glebe, 

I saw a pretty babe, 

And he wore a pretty Lib; 
And pretty Kate was with him, and she wore 

an astrolabe. 

Heigh-ho, and nonny, 

She wore an astrolabe.—F oll:-song. 

And it is not only the form but the 
substance of a man’s poetical work 
which this book enriches; for a mere 
word is often enough to inspire a poem 
or generate an idea. Here are a few 
useful poetical words I have picked at 
random from the pages of this treasury 
—symposiac, retrograde, paragraph, 
brobdingnag, inter-lard, ante-date, capa 
citate, sophisticate, ostent, paraphrase, 
probability, vegetive, disembogue, pre- 
suppose, blowze, trouse, anecdote, pri- 
mogeniture, degenerous, besot—and 

Aldermanly 
Atrabiliariousness 


like an Alderman, 
. . state of being mel- 
ancholy. 
state of being coun- 
terfeit. 
[Continued on page 272.) 


Supposititiousness , 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC, 
XV.—Lines AND SQuaAREs. 

WHENEVER I walk in a London street 

1’m ever so careful to watch my feet ; 

And I keep in the squares, 

And the big brown bears 

Who wait at the corners all ready to eat 

The sillies who tread on the lines of the 
street, 

Go back to their lairs ; 

And I say to them, “ Bears, 

Just look how I’m walking in all of the 
squares !”’ 

And the little bears growl to each other, 
‘“*He’s mine, 

As soon as he’s silly and steps on a line.” 

And some of the bigger bears try to pretend 

That they came round the corner to look 
for a friend ; 

And they try to pretend that nobody cares 

Whether you walk on the lines or squares. 

But only the sillies believe their talk ; 

It’s ever so portant how you walk, 

And it’s ever so jolly to call out, “ Bears, 

Just watch me walking in all the squares!” 
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Romantic Lady. “ Do yor 





causing to sneeze. 
incapacity of being 
compared with} 
another by any 
common measure 
consisting of four 
denominations. 
quality of being 
canonical. 

to swell out (rhymes 


Sternutatory . 
Incommensurability 








Quadrinomial 
Canonicalness 


To bouge 


with judge). | 
Pauciloquy sparing and rare | 
speech. | 
Plumosity . state of having fea- | 
thers. | 
Gummosity guimminess | 
Subtiliation the act of making | 


thin. | 
forced, far-fetched. 
to fall upon hooks 
or spikes. 

Why has this book been kept from | 
| the young? To think that all over} 
| the country the children of our race} 
| still struggle to play Dumb-Crambo | 
| by the light of nature! How often vd 

| 


Catachrestical 
To ganch , 


we see them vainly racking their inno- 
cent heads for a rhyme to * bat,” when | 
| they know very well that they have| 
already tried al/ the rhymes to “bat”! 
But Mr. Wanker knows better; his 
| Allowable Rhymes should be in every 
nursery. What a champion old Poprr 
must have been at Dumb-Crambo! 

SS oe | 


“Wanted, a good Second-Hand Baby hair 
(High).”"—Scots Paper. 














Personally we always spell it “heir.” 








ELFIN WIRELESS. 
Calling-up Signal . EF LF. 
Sending Station . Very Secret 


R. Goodfellow 
WHEN the moon is sailing o’er 
And mortals have begun to snore, 
Finished with their 2 LO, 


Announcer. . Mr 


Then our “horns of Elfland”’ blow. 


We could broadcast song and mirth 
And music over all the earth 

Long ere mortal folk could do it, 
But the dull fools never knew it. 


Sometimes, when they ‘re very small, 


Baby mortals hear our call, 

Smile and chuckle with delight 

When they listen-in at night ; 

But later on they all grow deaf 

\nd never pick up ELF. 

Ii L F begins to call; 

Run, good fairies, one and all 

Through the silver glades and get 

Dewdrops for your crystal set, 

Or poke in grassy tufts for stray 

Glow-worms on your valves to 
lay ; 

Quickly tie to twigs of furze 

\erials of gossamers. 

Off you go, you other seekers, 

\fter harebells for loud-speakers ; 

Set them near your dancing-rings, 

And after Queen Titania sings, 

And our little gnome band comes— 

Honey-bag pipes, beetle-drums- 
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EVER SEE PICTURES IN THE FIRE?” 
Embittered Art Critic. “No. But I’ve SEEN LOTS THAT OUGHT TO BE.”’ 


You will hear the latest dances, 

Bat-glides, One-flaps, Moonbeam- 
prances. 

True, we have no coloured gents 

Behind our ‘‘twangling instruments,” 

But Mustardseed will play the bones 

\s well as they play saxophones, 

And the tongs (if he has got ‘em) 

By request of Mr. Bottom. 

You will hear the jingle fine 

Of “ fifty silver bells and nine” ; 

All the music of the spheres 

Will be relayed to your ears 


When the moon is overhead 

(nd sleepy mortals go to bed, 

Then we fairies, who are tireless, 
Dance and sing all night to “ wireless.” 








“The ——— magistrate said that charges of 
drunkenness had increased and people were 
| drunk and rowdy at an hour when they ought 
| not to be.” —Morning Paper. 
While he was about it his worship 
|might have indicated the proper time 
for these indulgences. 





“ Under present conditions, the Conservative 
party is much more interested in holding the 
| half-drowned cat of Liberalism in the water 

butt of futility until its expiring caterwauls 

ease to rend the air than in hastily turning 
| the Socialists out of power without giving their 
tender bud of sweet reasonableness a ¢ hance 
to bloom.” — Belfast Paper. 
| Does Mr. Cuurcam. know this ? 
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| Moult render him an ideal man for the 
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| opments and the increasing competi- 


j way system. 
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REORCANISATION BY CENERAL POST. 


Tre announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Eugene Moult, the famous 
orchestral conductor, as General Man- 
ager of the group now known as the 
Grand Unionist Centrifugal Railway, 
has caused great interest both in the 
world of steam and of song, and the 
broadmindedness and imagination dis- 
played by the Directors in making the 
selection have been cordially and hand- 
somely acknowledged. 

Asa result of recent industrial devel- 


tion of motor traffic, it has been recog- 
nised for some time past that the G.U.C. 
organisation required to be brought 
eflectively up to date, and it is generally 
admitted that the antecedents of Mr. 


job. 

Discussing his new appointment with 
one of Mr. Punch’s yung men, Mr. 
Moult, who was wearing a dark-green 
velvet suit with a butterfly tie of some 
soft clinging material which harmonised 
admirably with his exotic yet classical 
profile, said that he fully realized the 
great responsibility he had undertaken. 
“In my view,” he observed, “it is a 
work of first-class national importance, 
requiring primarily the application of | 
the principles which govern the direc- 
tion of an orchestra. Thouch I have 
travelled in railways from childhood, I 
have no knowledge of engineering or | 
mechanics, and cannot tell a cylinder | 
from a piston. But I have always had 
the liveliest sympathy for SrrPHENSON’s 
‘coo, and one of the most cherished 
recollections of my childhood is that of | 
hearing my grandfather sing in aquaver- | 
ing voice a ditty which began :— | 

“Oh, ever since the world began, 
‘There never was and never cai 
Be such a very useful man 

As the Railway Porter.’ 





“ Music is at the very core of our rail- | 
Trains, whether Parlia- 


| mentary or express, all have their special 


| faries of orchestral players will prove | side. 


rhythms. The peculiar timbre of the | 
steam-whistle appeals with irresistible | 
force to the modern composer, and I | 
feel convinced that the vast experience | 
which I have accumulated of the va- | 


of incaleulable value to me in my efforts 
to remedy the weaknesses and imper- 
fections of the G.U.C.—as for example 
the quality of the corridor soap and 
the monotonous persistence of pea-soup 
in the menu of the luncheon-cars. ‘The 
impact of a fresh mind is always stimu- 
lating, and I ean promise that there 





will be no lack of freshness in the im- 


pingement of mine on the problems 
which will come before me. For I hope 
to approach my new work from the 
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Ancient. “Wor! Oxnp Jorn preap? I 
WEEK AND ’E WARN’T DEAD THEN.” 


Poecorsmnen ices 
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DON’T BELIEVE you, I SEED HIM LAST 











psychological as well as the business 
Engines, I have long been con- 
vinced, are not inanimate masses of 
metal. They have souls, and respond 
to kind and considerate treatment just 
as much as human beings do; and I 
have alwaysresented the slight involved 
in the phrase an ‘old buter.’” 

At the Orpheus Hall there is keen 
regret that Mr. Moult is about to sever 
his connection with the new Klaxophonic 
| Orchestra, with which he has been so 
|momentously associated for the last 





one of his colleagues, who was labouring 

under strong emotion, “as a huge man 
with a huge mental complex admirably 
adapted for grappling with all the ram.- | 
fications of a great system, whether | 
tubular or subaqueous, operated by 
steam, electricity, radium or spon- 
taneous combustion. Nothing has ever 
inhibited his dynamie urge—not even 
the most demonic of prima-donnas. I 
feel convinced that he will either com- 
pletely revolutionize the Grand Unionist 
Centrifugal Railway or perish in the 





lfew seasons. “We regard him,” said 


attempt.” 
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ROLF’S RUE. 

| 
| _ (A pulsing, wonderful Romance of the Blue Beyond—a story « 
; 
| 


Passion, Jealousy, Tenderness, Terror, Mother-Love . . .” 
From the preliminary advertisement of a feuilleton.] 
‘‘ Pernaps it were better,” said Rolf, ‘to forget her!” 
And bit through his pipe with the shortest of sighs ; 
Then, twisting the poker, ‘‘ Her tresses were ochre,” 
He muttered, “pure ochre, and purple her eyes. 
| Her face never ceases ""—the poker in pieces 
| Fell into the fender—“ to haunt me, old man. 
Her memory lingers.” The tongs from his fingers 
I | I rescued and groaned, “Tell me all—if you can.” 








| He said, “‘ Night was falling, the muezzin calling, 
The crocodile crawling in crowds down the Nile, 
When out of the dimness, in all her sweet slimness, 
| Her litheness and trimness, she came with a smile. 
| I said, ‘ You remember, perhaps, in December 
| _I met you at Shepheard’s?’ She failed to reply. 
| «I love you!’ I shouted. She flouted me, pouted. 
I saw red—lI outed her, blackened her eye. 





“ T felt the air colder, so over my shoulder, 
One arm to enfold her, I carried her off : 
No sound but the shiver of reeds in the river, 
The sighing of serpents, the camel's quick cough. 
Nosound? What was that? I stepped soft as a cat; I 
Had caught the faint rustle of hooves in the sand; 
I halted and grounded my burden, surrounded 
By Abdul the Sheik and his devilish band ! 











™~ 
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f 





Long-suffering Husband. “I say, Monica, DO LET'S LEAVE CHELSEA AND SIT ON CHAIRS AGAIN.” 





‘By numbers o’erpowered | lay there and glowered 
At Abdul, the coward, who'd shrunk from the fray ; 
[ soon had been ended, but swift there descended 
An opportune sandstorm and swept us away. 
[t passed, and, half choking, I set about poking | 
A stick through the hummocks, my heart in a whirl; 
I looked for no other, left Abdul to smother, 
And found Her at last—slightly dusty—My Girl! 


| 
. “3 ‘ » ea | 
| 


“She sighed, her eyes fluttered; ‘At Shepheard’s ?’ she 
muttered, 

With no recollection of all our alarms; 

She looked up and knew me; a shudder shot through: me; 
I crushed her slim form in my muscular arms. 

She smiled; did not fight me, nor scratch me nor bite me, 
Assumed an expression half-tender, half-gay ; 

‘I love you,’ she blushed, and again I had crushed and 
Compressed her; ‘ but not,’ she said softly, ‘ that way.’ 


“That instinct maternal—that instinct infernal 
So that was the reason she loved me—ah-ha ! 








She longed to adopt me”—Rolf trembled and stopped—me!” 
He went on, “She wanted to be my mamma. 


And life since for me has been nothing but gloom.” 
He laughed, his face twisted, ‘Oh, yes, she insisted, 
. 7 > ” 
And married my father, the Marquis of Meopham. 











“Dr, gave a lecture on the ‘ Metally Defective Child.’ 
Provincial Paper. 
We have noticed that the modern child, while possessing 


I lassoed a giro, we rode back to Cairo, 





| plenty of brass, is often short of tin. 
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| that 
| pressure without yield- 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 3rd.—The Prime 
Misister must look forward to his 
Monday catechism on Foreign Affairs 
rather with the feelings of an egg- 
dancer. But practice makes perfect. 
This afternoon he deftly trod his meas- 
ure among such delicate obstacles as the 
French occupation of the Saar Valley 
and the Italian claims on Jubaland and 
without a single side-slip. 

In every respect, indeed, Mr. Mac- 
Donaxp, like the small boy in the song, 
“orows more like his dad every day.” 
The enthusiastic reformer is steadily 
merging into the responsible statesman. 
In the past, no doubt, he was’ one of 
those who urged that Acts of Parlia- 
ment should be couched in language 





“understanded of the people.” Now, 
in reply to Mr. Baker, 
hecontented himself with 
the pious wish that intel- 


ligibility to the ordinary »' 41") 
citizen were more con- | 4%) 
sonant with legal intri- Witt 
cacies. Win 
Norwashemuch more $3 
helpful to Mr. Erskine, AM 


who asked if something 
could be done to save 
Members from the“ post- 
card nuisance.” To be 
told that ‘‘er-hypothest a 
Member of Parliament is 
® man with a backbone 
ean stand much 


| ing” is not very comfort- 





ing. Few Candidates—l 
hope the Prime Minis- 
TER is an exception— 
emerge from a General 
Election without feeling that they be- 
long to the Order of the Invertebrata. 

To the surprise and, I fear | must 
add, to the satisfaction of the majority 
of the House, the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXxcHEQUER announced that the Gov- 
ernment had decided not to impose a 
duty on betting. It would be against 
the public interest, he said. I suppose, 
therefore, I must not deseribe the deci- 
sion as another example of the better 
being the enemy of the good. 

Mr. Antoun HENDERSON came up to 


| take his seat for Burnley, and enjoyed 
| the unique distinction of being escorted 


by his two sons, the Members for En- 
field and Cardiff. Will it not be a little 


| difficult after this for Labour todenounce 
| the hereditary principle in politics ? 


An optimistic speech on agricultural 


| Co-operation came from Mr. Acianp, 





who looked forward to a time when, 
with scientific organisation, a loaf made 
of flour seventy-five per cent. British 


| might be sold for a penny less than the 





present price, and when consumers 
might drink as much milk here as they 
did in America. Mr. E. Woop was 
more cautious, and, pointing out that 
there was no magic in the words “‘ com- 
bination” or “co-operation,” said the 
real trouble was that the farmers had 
not got the capital to embark in fresh 
enterprises. 

So many Members were anxious to 
discuss the rural situation from various 
points of view that Mr. Cuynrs had at 
last to intervene with a request that the 
agriculturists should allow other people 
to have an innings. 

Thereupon the House turned its 
attention to railways in Kenya and 
the phosphate industry in Nauru and 
Ocean Islands. To those who remember 
the heated controversies over Chinese 
labour twenty years ago it must have 







“SLAVERY ” 
Lord Balfour. “ Buess ME! 


NO LONGER. 


been curious to hear the CoLonrat 
SecrRETARY in a Labour Government 
accepting complacently the employ- 
ment of Chinese coolies in the islands. 
As to the charge that they were de- 
prived of the company of their wives— 
another of the crimes of which the 
Unionist Government of 1904-5 was 
accused—Mr. THomas made the con- 
vincing reply that, though provision was 
made for their spouses, the Chinamen, 
“ for reasons of their own,” did not want 
to bring them. 

Tuesday, March 4th.—The Lords 
always expect good entertainment when 
Lord Newron is down to move the 
Second Reading of the Advertisements 
Regulations Bill. He was a little less 
lively than usual. His “ hardy annual,” 
in the course of frequent transplanta- 
tion from one House to the other, has 
suffered serious loss of foliage, so much 
so that he now regards it as a poor 
thing and hardly his own. The dis- 





appearance, owing to“ the extraordinary 





Is THIs 1924 orn 1904?” 


[Mn. J. H. Tuomas, Colonial Secretary, has defended the employment of 
Chinese labour in Nauru Island.} 





attitude of the Air Ministry,” of the 
clause directed against “ sky-writing,” 
particularly grieved him. 

Possibly the Air Ministry was think- 
ing of “the writing on the sky” in a 
different sense, for it had tofacea further 
attack upon its policy as recently ex- 
pounded by Mr. Leacn “in another 
place.” Here the challenge was deliy- 
ered by the Earl Vane (otherwise the 
Marquis of Lonponperry), whose Eng- 
lish title is undoubtedly more appro- 
priate to the subject matter. 

His speech, an almost exact replica 
of that made by Sir Samven Hoare a 
fortnight ago, was moderate and to the 
point. That is more than could truth- 
fully be said of the Duke of Suruer- 
LAND’s diatribe, for it was largely com- 
posed of quotations from an ultra- 
pacifist speech delivered by Mr. Lracn 
several years ago and 
from an anti-French ar- 
ticle by Lord Tomson 
published in an American 
newspaper last January. 

Lord THomson, making 
his maiden speech, was 
a little shaky at the start, 
but quickly disposing of 
the Deae-ste peccant 
article was written and 
dated Christmas Day, a 
month before he was in- 
vited to join the Govern- 
ment—settled down to a 
very capable defence of 
the Government's air 
policy. They, no less 
than their predecessors, 
were alive to the air 
menace and had no in- 
tention of letting down 
our defences. If they 
cherished, as they did, a certain ideal- 
ism as regards universal disarmament, 
it was “an idealism rooted in common- 
sense.” 

At Question-time in the Commons 
the Scots had for almost the first time 
this Session a good opportunity of in- 
dulging their national pastime of * heck- 
ling.” But they did not succeed in 
disturbing the granitecalm of the Secre- 
TARY FoR ScorLanp. Once he softened 
—when on a question about salmon- 
fishing he contessed that that was a 
subject very near his own heart-—but 
for the rest he was irresponsive to the 
most urgent appeals, even when Mr. 
Kirkwoop implored him to capture 
alien trawlers in the Moray Firth by 
means of a sea-plane ! 

A debate on the Local Authorities 
(Emergency Provisions) Bill was mainly 
Poplar over again; and when Mr. 
WHEATLEY regretted that the Bill did 
not accomplish all that its eritics de- 
sired—including the abolition of Poplar 
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—I am not sure that he was altogether 
ironical. 

Mr. Compron’s motion in favour of 
a minimum wage was accepted in theory 
by Mr. Suaw, who, however, could hold 
out little hope of its immediate trans- 
lation into practice—the Government, 
I understand, “ have a terrible lot to do 











HALF-ANGEL, HALF-AVIATOR. 
Bricaprer-GexeraL Lorp THomson. 


to-day.” It was eloquently supported 
by Mr. Honees, who for the nonce had 
chosen to forget his political economy, 
and as eloquently criticised by Lady 
Astor, who declared that Socialism, 
when it had been tried, had never 
produced such good remuneration for 
the workers as Capitalism, and bade the 
Labour Party tell the people frankly 
that if they wanted a living wage they 
must work for it. 

Wednesday, March 5th.—Much must 
be forgiven to an Irish landiord who 
has suffered the manifold injuries de- 
seribed by Lord Muskerry and has re- 
ceived practically no redress; but his 
statement was somewhat encumbered 
by irrelevancies. Backed up as it was, 
however, by the Duke of Nortuumsper- 
LAND, by Lord Danesrorr and last but 
not least by Lord Lanspowne, it could 
not be brushed aside; and Lord Arnoxp, 
in a sympathetic reply, promised that 
Lord Muskerry should have the papers 
for which he asked. Whether he will 








also get the compensation to which he 
is entitled depends more upon the 
financial resources of the Free State 
than upon the good will of the British 
Government; but I trust, for the sake of 
thousands of other claimants, that pay- 
ment will not be deferred to the date 
known in Ireland as Tib’s Eve. 

Confronted by Mr. T. Jonnsron (Stir- 
ling and Clackmannan) with the damn- 
ing fact that in his letters to M. Poin- 
care he had several times used the 
expression “ England” when he obvi- 
ously meant “ Britain,” the Prare Mrv- 
IsTER apologised to his Scottish com- 
patriots and promised to try not to 
repeat this “‘ grave error.” 

If he thought, however, by his con- 
trition to remove the thistles from his 
official pi. low he was quickly undeceived. 
When the debate on the Trade Facili- 
ties Bill was resumed, Mr. Maxton vio- 
lently opposed the giving of a further 
guarantee to the Sudan Cotton-Grow- 
ing Syndicate. The support accorded 
to the proposal by Unionists and Lib- 
erals was quite enough to convince 
him that something nefarious lurked be- 
hind the transaction. True, it had been 
approved by the SECRETARY OF THE 
Treasury, but that went for nothing: 
Mr. GraHAm was “the new apologist 
for Capitalism.” 

The Clyde brigade insisted on tak- 
ing a division, and were beaten by 297 
to 43. 

The London and North-Eastern Rail- 
way Bill gave Members using the line 
a fine opportunity of airing their vari- 
ous grievances. Mr. Morrison gave a 
lively account of his difficulties in trying 
to read The Daily Herald in an un- 
lighted carriage on a line that was 
mostly tunnels. But an appeal for 
the Bill by Mr. Gostixc, Misister of 
Transport, who pointed out that it 
would provide inuch employment, se- 
cured it a Second Reading by 198 
to 146. 

On the slender foundation of an in- 
terview given by an Admiralty official 
to a number of journalists, Mr. PRINGLE 
built up an elaborate story of a Govern- 
ment attempt to rig the Press over the 
Singapore Question. It was quickly 
demolished by Mr. Ammon, who said 
that its inventor was “the greatest 
discoverer of mare’s nests,” and—a 
still unkinder cut—that even Mr. Kirx- 
woop would not be taken in by his 
latest trouvaille. : 

Thursday, March 6th.—The hitherto 
unbroken solidarity of the Labour Party 
in the House of Lords was disturbed 
by an Amendment moved by the Arch- 
bishop of Canrersury to the Legiti- 
macy Bill. His Grace’s arguments, 
which Lord Hapank considered irrel- 
evant to the main purpose of the Bill, 


| 





appeared to Lord Parmoor “wunan- | 
swerable”’; and, though Lord Buck. 
MASTER, Who is always so quiet and 
unimpassioned himself, described them | 
as “inflammatory and denunciatory,” | 
the Lords agreed with the Arcunisnor | 
by 54 to 18. | 
In the Commons the writ for the | 
Abbey Division, which carries Cuor- | 
CHILL and his fortunes, passed without | 
comment, but there was a good deal of 
chat about the vacancy at Dover, caused | 
by Major Astor taking part in a divi- 
sion before he had subscribed the Par- 
liamentary oath. It is, I am told, the 
inveterate habit of the offender to be | 
behind the Times, but this did not pre- | 
vent him from receiving a good deal of | 
sympathy. To an inquiry as to whe- | 
ther the five hundred pounds’ fine to | 
which he is also liable would be en- 
forced, ruthless Mr. Krrxwoop unoffi- | 


cially replied, “‘ We are going to take | 


the money ;” but the Home Secretary, 





THE SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND 
THROWS A FLY ON THE CLYDE. 


Mr. W. M. Apamson, Mr. STEPHEN, 
Mr. Maxton, Mr. BucHanay. 


with a fellow-feeling for Members who 
lose their seats, indicated that the Gov- | 
ernment would probably be less rapa- | 
cious. } 

An attack on the Government for | 
having lowered the Reparation Levy | 
upon German goods from twenty-six | 
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r cent. to five per cent. revealed a 
remarkable difference of opinion in the 
newly-united ranks of the Liberal party. 
Sir Joun Simon thought the Govern- 
ment had been quite wise in reducing 
the levy, and would have been wiser 
still if they had abolished it altogether. 
Mr. Lnoyp Grorae, on the contrary, 
considered that the Government had 
parted with a most valuable weapon 





, was always to pay but never to receive. 





for securing Reparations, and protested 
against the new idea that this country 


There is, of course, no foundation for 
the theory that Mr. Luoyp Grorar and 
Sir Joun Simon are rivals for the suc- 
' cession to Mr. Asquitn’s mantle; still it 
| would have been interesting if Elijah 
| had given some indication of the char- 

acter of the garment, if not of its ulti- 
mate destruction as between the two 

Elishas. But, alas! the voice of autho- 

rity was silent, and the Liberal sheep 

were scattered; a few joining the 
| Unionists, but the majority helping the 

Government to beat off the attack. 








NEW BRIDGE RULES. 

Most Bridge players know that New 

| Rules were recently published by the | 

Portland Club; few are aware that, | 

owing to the sudden and devastating 
competition of Mah Jongg, a further 
complete revision is contemplated. 

{t is no time for half measures. If 
Bridge is not to retire to the position of 
“Beggar my Neighbour” and “ Happy 

_ Families,” something desperate has to 
be done. 

The first alteration is indeed suffici- 
ently drastic: it is the introduction of 
anew card. It has long been felt that 
_ to have a Knave and no corresponding 
feminine picture-card is nothing less 

than an insult to the sex. There is 

therefore a strong body of opinion in 
| favour of introducing one, to be called 
“The Flapper.” The Flapper of each 

suit will come next to the Knave, re- 
| placing the ten, and a prize is offered 
| for a design for this card. Entries have 
| already been received from leading 
artists, and one Cinema Star sent in her 
| portrait. She has since withdrawn it, | 
| however, as she feels it is unfair to the 
| 











| artists, 

There is also to be an alteration in 
| conventional Bridge words. ‘ No” or 
“No bid” and “Double” convey the 
meaning all right, but how can they | 
compete with the hated rival’s more | 
picturesque expressions? ‘No bid” | 
will now be “Ping”; “Double” will| 
be “ Pong" ; “I claim a revoke ” will be 
“Wang,” and “I admit it” will be 
“ Hang,” 

Much thought has been given to the | 
fact that the comparatively reas: nable | 
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Officer of the Watch, “ WELL, MY Lab, 
LIFE?” 
Apprentice. “I THINK, Srr, THAT THE 
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WHAT'S YOUR OPINION NOW OF A SAILOR’S 


WHOLE THING IS A MYTH.” 








price of playing-cards militates against 
the popularity of Bridge in some 
quarters, and the happy suggestion has 
been made that all Bridge players shall 
in future supply themselves with 
“walls.” The wall will stand on the 
table in front of the player, and will 
rise to a height of about eighteen inches. 
It will serve a double purpose: (1) You 
can stand your cards up against it; 
(2). It will give the wealthy player an 
excuse for unostentatious display, as 
walls may be of silver, of gold or even, 
among quite the best people, jewelled. 

There are many other interesting in- 
novations. For instance... 

(Finits.— Ep.) 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“ Not possessing drains, during rainy weather 
the streets of Pompeii were flooded by rain- 
water flowing down to the Tiber.” 

Weekly Paper. 
You will remember how, when Vesuvius 
erupted, the lava set the Tiber on fire. 
From a Cinema announcement :— 
“THE LOVES OF 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

LOVE COMES BUT ONCE ?—To THE BEAUTIFUL 
QUEEN MARY LOVE, OR WAS IT PASSION? CAME 
MORE THAN ONCE. 

Fist time rs Liverroon.” 

Local Paper. 
Won't Manchester be jealous ? 
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JOE. 


From Stephen Dunl:, farmer and church- 
warden, to Mr. Septimus Rose, scholar 
and recluse, the new tenant of The 
Grange, Pulham. 


Dear Sim,—We should be grateful 
if you would give something in aid of 
the Pulham bellringers. 

I have the honour to be 
Yours obediently, SrepuHuen Donk. 


Mr. Septimus Rose to Mr. Stephen Dunk: 

Mr. Septimus Rose is not a lover of 
chureh bells, which, of course, should 
have disappeared when clocks and 
watches became cheap; but, sinee the 
custom of ringing them persists, he 
encloses a ten-shilling note. 


Mr. Stephen Dunk to Mr. Septimus Rose. 





Mr. Rose suggests that for a few weeks 
Joe practises in some other village. 
Mr. Stephen Dunk to Mr. Septimus Rose. 

Dear Sm,—With reference to your 
further letter about poor Joe, I am af raid 
you do not quite appreciate the position. 
It is one thing to practise with your 
own ringers and quite another to prac- 
tise with strangers. In point of fact, 
Joe would be useless to our peal if he 
practised anyw here but at Pulham, and, 
if I may be allowed to say so, Sir, we} 
must all learn. Joe will be a fine ringer | 
one of these days; he has the strength 
and he has the will. 

I have the honour to be 
Yours obediently, Srernen Denk. 

Mr. Septimus Rose to Mr. Stephen Dunk. 

To Mr. Dunk’s last letter, Mr. Sept- 
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imus Rose would say that when he settled 





Dear Sir,—I beg to 
thank you for your sub- 
scription to the bell- 
ringers. I note what 
you say about clocks, 
but I would respectfully 
point out that whereas 
clocks and watches are 
often fast or slow, the 
Pulham bells keep time. 
I can promise your ears 
some rare treats on 
practice nights as well 
as on Sundays. I am, 
Yours obediently, 
SrerHen Denk. 














Mr. Stephen Dunk, | 
Mr. Septimus Rose !__ 


THE BORN LEADER OF MEN. 











dings, which are nothing without a peal | 


and funerals, where'tolling is expected ? 
In fact much of our practising is done 
for weddings, which is the only time 
when we get something extra for our- 
selves. 


———ae 
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No, Sir, I am sorry, but we can’t | 
change the practice day. I think you’ll | 


find a difference next Wednesday even- 
ing. Joe is coming along nicely, 
1 have the honour to be 
Yours obediently, StrepHen Dunx. 


Mr. Joseph Grover to Mr. Septimus Rose. | 


Derk Sir if you will give me the 
ten bob instead of the others I will send 
in my resignashun. 

Yours truely, JosEru GROVER. 


Mr. Stephen Dunk to Mr. Septimus Rose. 


Dear Sirr,—With reference to your | 


letter about the. choir 
practice, I hasten to in- 
form you that you are 
not likely to be troubled 
again, as Joe has re- 
signed. We shall miss 
the lad, for he was wil- 
ling and regular, but he 
says he was never sure 


is joining the choir, 
having a fair baritone 
voice. We are trying 


Joe’s place, with hopes 








would like the leader of the bellringers|in Pulham it was for peace and quiet, | expect it is a pity Joe left. 


to know that last evening's practice, so 
far from being a rare treat, was notable 


for a very obnoxious discord which | 
caused him to regret, having made any | 


contribution to the funds. 
Mr. Stephen Dunk to Mr. Septimus Rose. 


Dear Sirr,—With reference to your |} ‘ 
letter about the ringing, all I can say | a . os 
sng, ? | arrange toconfineall ringing to Sundays, 


is that I am the leader and that I think 
it must have been Joe Grover; but you 


to the bells and unless he practises he ‘ll 
never learn. 
in the nature of things Wednesday 
evenings can’t be as perfect as Sundays. 
A nicer lad than Joe doesn’t breathe. 


| ringing is a disease here. In his opinion 


; ie ito a pound. 
must kindly remember that Joe is new | I 


We all do our best, but | 


| Sundays only, I am sorry to say it is 


and he gave his subscription to the bell- | 
ringers because he considered himself | 
one of the community. He did not! 
then know, as he now does, that bell- 


it should be kept for Sundays, although 
he is convinced that Sundays also are 
without it. If Mr. Dunk will 


Mr. Rose will inerease his subseription 


Mr. Stephen Dunk to Mr. Septimus Rose. 
Dear Sm,—With reference to your 
etter about practice and ringing on 


impossible. The week-day practice has 





as you, Sir, would be the first to agree | been going on for years, maybe for 
if you met him. If you will kindly |®™*™™es, and such an ancient and 
have patience you will soon have no | honourable custom could not be tam- 
cause to complain again. ,pered with on any account, and cer- 
I have the honour to be | tainly not for ten shillings. Moreover, 
Yours obediently, Srernen Donk. | the inhabitants, many of whom have 
Mr. Septimus Rose to Mr. Stephen Dunk. jee Nese’ tong ‘time, heve come to 


lexpect it. Iam sorry, b it i 
cs ape ’ MRE. | expe - iam sorry, but there it is. 
Mr. Septimus Rose is perfectly willing} And another thing, Sir, how could 


. ’ wom oa . . , 
to take Joe Grover’s merits as a lad on | we promise to ring only on Sundays 





hearsay, but his ringing is atrocious. | ' 
te vut his ringing is atrocious. | when there are such things as wed- 


I have the honour to be 
Yours obediently, SrepHen Duns. 
E. V. L. 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 








that ringing was his | 
true calling, and so he | 


young Horace Peters in | 


for the best, but I am | 
afraid he will take a 
lot of training. From | 
your point of view I | 


“Derek Western, More good-looking than | 


ever in the costame of a Roundhead cavalier, 
was the first to approach her and ask for a 
dance,.”— Weekly Paper. 


* Boor anp SHown TRADE. 


Wanted, Good Clicker, on Ladies’ Work; | 


one used to lizards and crocodiles.” 
Northampton Paper. 
And they require delicate handling, to 
judge from the following :— 
“ Shoes fashioned of crocodile, lizard, snake 
or boa constrictor skin will not spit at the 


markings if they are treated weekly to a gentle | 


massage with a good cream.” 
South African Daper. 
“The Directors of the —— Bank have de- 
cided on rebuilding new bank premises on the 
site of the present bank. The work is now m 
the hands of a contractor, and steps have 
already been taken to erect a moro accomme- 
dating building.”—Jrish Paper. 
Chorus of elients: “ Sure, that’s no use 
at all. What we want is & more ac- 
commodating manager.” 
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Auntie. “I WANT YOU TO KEEP STILL JUST A LIITLE LONGER, DEAR. I’M SURE YOU'LL BE SO PROUD TO HAVE A PICTURE OF 
YOURSELF DONE BY YOUR AUNTIE WHEN YOU'RE A BIG MAN AND I'M DEAD AND GONE.” 
Nephew. “ WHO'LL GET YOUR PAINTS?” 











Dust of the desert, whence no visions rise 

Save those of bearded kings with cruel eyes, 
Bowmen and spearmen, altars dark with blood, 
And crouching captives moulding bricks of mud. 


Ashes and dust! Nay, there is something here 
Touched with the breath of beauty, lit with clear 
And quivering light, and haunted by the far 
Sound of the waves once governed by Nannar. 

On the moon’s shrine the men of Ur laid those 
rail sea-shells, faintly filmed with pearl and rose, 
Holding each one in its translucent dome 


THE DUST OF UR. 
(In the British Museum.) 

Amone the marble Romans to and fro 
Vague knots of drifting people come and go, 
Or halt perplexed beside some battered tomb, 
Some poor chipped Cwsar gazing from the gloom. 
Mausolos does not always stand alone 
Among his lions and chariots of stone, 
And over Magna Charta’s shield of glass 
Sometimes a blur of lingering breath may pass. 











But in this bleak vault, where the light of day Sea-music and the shimmer of the foam. D. M.S. 
alls frigid from the slanting windows grey, 

Silence and solitude have willed to dwell, 

Like two dull hermits in a cavern cell. The Plunger. 

a WEE at : s . “Mr. Ford has completed plans to spend twenty to thirty pounds | 
Che very guardians of their hushed domain this year in extending his business by building new factories, light | 


m , : : : 
'o stand beside the friendly stairs are fain, ,, | railways, and plants for the utilisation of by-products. He declares 
Whispering—may be of things like “ tips” and “ odds”’ | that he will not rest until every man owns a motor car.” 





And * knock-outs ”"—as men whispered once of gods. South African Paper. 
Not to Nin-Gal or to Nannar they ery, Say ae Tide wae ad gs Bean ICAeE Teas 
Those gods whose temple-fragments near them lie, An altercation took place and the prisoner bit off a portion of 
yey: : Jenkins's left ear.”—Provincial Paper. | 
Pitiful fragments, though touched faintly yet 


With many-coloured gleams from suns long set. Although History repeats itself, it is hoped that this “Jen- 
Those pallid dusty stones once flanked the wall kins’s Ear” will not involve us in another war with Spain. 
King Bur-Sin builded for divine Nin-Gal; 
Across that wrinkled slab of clay he drew 
His trailing fringes, purple, gold and blue. 





From a character-study of the Muvister or Heaura :— 
“It was an entirely successful first appearance, one which marked 
down the Glasgow Socialist as a man to be watched not merely as 


Dust, dust, all dust, the glory and the pride, a phenomenon in British polities, but as one who may easily become 
The temples of the Moon-God and his bride, an out."—Daily Paper. 
rhe paven walks, the terraced towers that were But that surely might be said in present circumstances of 








‘The splendour and the majesty of Ur. any of Mr. Wreat.ey’s colleagues. 



































1 
INTIMATE AFTERNOONS. | 

VI.—A Reckiess INTERLUDE. 

| Tom Darby and his wife Joan are sit- 

ting ai home over the teacups. 


sig 
Tom. Yes, dear, the Chief suddenly 
decided to go away ‘this morning. There 


will practically be nothing to do at the | 
office until Tuesda 


1 , 
Joan {in rapt Ob! Tom, what 


shall we do? 
It is rather jolly, isn’t 1t? 
J. You'll really be quite free ? 








r. Till Tuesday. That enive Ss us TWO} 

whole days. 

/. We must make a programme. i 

r. We've certainly earned the right | 

to a little holiday somewhere. 
J. I should think so indeed. I hat 

€ you always tied to that wretched 

And I can’t |! 


for ever to th 


ear LO see you chal 


re 


is be astly flat. 


T. Yes, su we have. I'll get a tin .-| 
table. 
te {as He Goes to wis Onieah th tite 


corner). 
all right 
look at 
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got - this evening for that. 


di We' ve 


I hope those bags of ours are 
It’ since I had a 


them. 


s some time 


T’. (conn 1 baci til é line table) 
We shan’t want more than one. Lug- 
page 1s alwavs such ik dreadful bother. 


Ther 
It has 


> (iookthd Ore sho i ler) 
you are, Tom—London to Paris. 
L page all lf 


TW 


‘d better 


to it 


a. Pn . . 
wis. T can 


co by ¢ 


stand more than an hour on the Chan 
ne! Here 's the trai 8.40 from Vic- 
tora 


inot be cl 


up pr uty 


Travellers cab 
(Suddenly) Oh, 
What's the matter? 

ne-tabl published hn 


? } ' 
OSCTS Gast 


J. (uneas 


T’. This t 


J. I’ve come to hate that horrid May, 1922. Probably the trains ave al 
| business of yours i different now. 
| 7. And I’m beginning quite to dis | J. Why not ring up Co ? 
| like this confounded housekeeping | 7. It’s Saturday afternoon. Cook’s 
Do you remember that walking-|is proba bly closed 
| tour the year after we were married J. Try the station 
the day when all the inns were full, and T. That’s he vanaillas One never gets 
| we tramped into Clovelly in the dead |on to the right department. The fact 
| of night ? is, you know, these things require a 
And that lovely little trip tojlittle preparation. One can’t rush off 
Normandy. Do you remember those | to Paris at a moment's notice. In any 
flies in the forest of Caudebec ? case it seems a bit far for two days, 
And that sweet little attic on the |don’t you think ? We shall be sitting 


sea-front at Dieppe—the night of th 


fireworks ? 
T’. (moved by 


GAUNCIENL HieMoTIeS) 


sixty. 
: i Pause oi 
recollections of the past 

J. And then there was Paris 

I’. Eleven years ago next August. 

J. 1 never dared to tell Aunt Emme 
line half the things we did. Do you 
remember drinking that green stuff at 
the Café de la Paix—créme de mentlhi 
I think it was called ? 


retiection on tiiese wild 


That 


was the evening we lost thirty franes | 
at _ Casino 
It was worth thirty franes 
: (recklessiy). 1 didn't care if it was 


thin 


; Mvei»mnpny 


up all light on Mx ndavy. 


J. | wonder. Perhaps you're 1 


wit. 
7 rth flash of ins) vtion). Any-|} 
how, it’s impossible 
J. Why 
l Passports ! 
"Tom, aevinad SUCCE ssfully deat 
th this crisis, sinks back int 
Sa ; ti 
Ol course How silly of us ¢ 
lo et! 


3 pipe). We 
ing else. We've 
How delicious to 

go off to-morrow 

si P aly ar ry whe “ve we please! 


077 


hink of somet! 
nted ‘ 


1k that we can 


+4 
| must i 
} 


an uni rice 
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| where in thee ountry —that most attrac. 
tive farmbouse we staved at just afte; 
Willie was born ? : 

T. Rather a good idea. The co untry 's 
simply lovely on a fine frosty m orning 
You remember that chimne *¥-corner in 
the great hall. That would bk simply 
| splendid in the winter-time 


J. Of course there would be dray 
tbaeks even there. They r ti) 

1 i I vi ° f Say Lhnose 
ichimneys always smoke, and it might 





ibe just dull and foggy, and there's 
| nothing but oil lamps and no hot water, 
7’. And there’s not a cinema within 


ten miles, an dye udo so lov. the cinema 


' 
i 
' 
1(Silting up s uldenl y- ) Look | e, Joan, 
iwhy not Brighton? Th  alware 
somethi ng to do there. And t's terribly 


handy. We could do t ings } perl 
the Majestic Hotel, for examp! 
J. I couldn't 


possibly stay at the 
I've practically nothing to 


we might find s nice 
quiet place a little back { t se 
front 

J. i don’t think I should « bou 
that very much One feels s of 
at a place like Brighton unless one is 
staying at one of the abs hes 
hotels. 

T. (again sinking ba 
holstery). Perhaps you're right.  Pos- 
sibly the best thing is to take some nice 

| little excursion on Monday i my 
| te rribly fond of going out on Sunday 


On Monday we might ar t motor and 


drive into the count try for lunch or some- 
thing like that. 
J. We might, of course. But isn’ti 


a bit cold for motoring ? 
T. What about our bicycles 


| J. Mine would have to be overhauled 
} It's in a shocking condition 

T. (coll apsing wmto his ch rtm}. 
| Oh, we HL, never mind. We'll think of | 
something before Monday ning. 
| After all, it wouldn't be altogether wise 
\for me to go away on Sunday. I'm | 


nson at 
and he may be putting a little 
!| bit of business in the way of the firm. 


supposed to be meeting Jenki 
ichureh, 


| is his ha othebiaze.| J. And I rather wanted to finish the 
YT. (playfully). Thadto help youinto| J. E x ept Pai iris Ef Fee ieamyrcton curtains. 
| the taxi, Joan,and the chauffeur winked; 7’. Anywhere within veasonable dis-!| 7. Then it shall be Monday. To- 
| at me as he shut the doo: j tance, of cours l night, I suppose . 
| J. Ob, Tom! You never told methat! J. (evclaiini I know! 54 Of course. I’ve been looking tot 
} he winked. Sudden Ls y, Lom. T’. | j } j nei ‘). How sudden ward to it all the week. It’ ‘'sa Paragon 
ss Ye Ss, deal you are, My dea ! mat is it now ? | picture, ¢ salled WW: tledly R OGs iy 
| J. Why not do it again? J. You remembe lovely little | a Luise Tomeny: ys hisown firesule | 
1’. Pavis, you mean ? hotel at Lynmouth j d Joan takes needleworl: from | 
J. Why not? We've got two days.| TT. (pr testing). But, my dear Joan Ries i bash rt 
We could start early to-morrow moi n-jthis is December. The pl ce is prob-| 7’. (reflectively). About Monday, dea ar? | 
ing. We should be in Paris for tea,/ably closed. In any case the seasick J. Don't wort » about it, Tom. It 's | 


and we could come back I 
Monday night. 

T’. (dubiously). Yes, I 
Let's. ( Reflect: ng.) 
ing, of cours 


suppose, on 


SUppose SO 
There's the pack- | 





in the winter is too appalling—aunless 
;Of course, it's Brighton or some 

t ’ 7 } } 

piace with a Christmas season. 


J. I suppose 1b WK 


muld be pretty ghastly 
{now at Lynmouth. What about some 


just lovely to think that we've got all 
|that time to ourselves. You'll pro-} 
| bably wake up with a briglit idea in the | 
| morning. i 
tching his hands to the | 


| £. ty 


(rd jf sire 





sch NI RIE tame 


ee mee 
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Sa “Swerwern 
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THE GUM BOOT SEASON IN OUR GARDEN CITY. 
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ae 


Marcy 1: 

















fire). It’s wonderful to be free again 
|The long roads wind away into the 
| hills, and little lanes won themselves in 
the we 1 can hea 
| lost in following some tiny river through 
| mossy coverts and frosty glades. 
J. Ob, Tom! Your descriptions are 
simply wonderful. 
ps} 
TT’. thasik: ny). I can smell pin e-tre 
J. (elasping her hands). And 1 think of 
) it, Tom, waking up to all the count ry 


le 
IOS. 





| noises ! 

7. (quardedly). Not if weg goon Me mn- 

day. We'll start soon after breakfast. 
J. Not tooearly. They always come 

for the washing on Monday,and I should 

like to check it myself. 


T. Perhaps you're right. The country 


That's where 
Meet me, Tom ? 
7’. Well, while you ‘re seeing tothings 
here—the washing andallthat—I might 
| perhaps ( (a little shamefacedly)—er 
| look in at the office for an hour or two. 


Grill, [ usually lunch. 


There may be some letters. One never 
‘ | knows 
i J. And while we are in town we 


Bs se a cretonne for the Chesterfield. 


| 7. After lunch ? 





J. 1 suppose 





foundedly short. Come to think of it, 
it seems hardly worth while. 


i: | ~ What, dear ? 
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the sea and pret | 


is so very cold before lunch. Suppose 
we lunch early—somewhere in town. 
I could meet you at the Kingsway | 


might as well « drop into the Stores and 


We must not he 


,; since Humply Di mpty’s, 1 opine, 


too long about it, thoug It’s s 
difficult to choose colours by electric 
| light 
i T. These winter days are so con- 


| 
‘| OUR INDIAN HUMPTIES. 


i 

Hr. 
ie ‘ ‘ . . 
Tie was that in the storied East, 
Of Jacks-in-office not the least, 

I took the chair, I set the tone, 

[ made the speech, I laid the stone ; 
Now, like Danrvs good and great, 

I sit no longer 


I held the I tried the gang, 
Bade this one live and that go hang 
The white 
more} 
These Atlantean shoulders bore : 
Can Atlas sink and not the sky ? 
The fly-wheel turn without the fly ? 


: 
where I sate. 
scaics, 


man’s load (my share or 





| 


|To me the h umbk 
| For Th 
\ the 


st paid his dues, 
e the iaes st doffed his shoes ; 
Ll howed the knee 
Before their lord and master , Me; 
I was their Mother and their Sire, 


lA ousand thousand 

| 

!'Their Sun and Moon, Heavenly 
| 


the ir 


Choir. 


Those haleyon days loud “Qui hi?’ 
| Brought twenty voices in reply ; 

| One sharply uttered “ Brandy peg! 

| And twenty varlets 
ome twenty times | tinkle-ting 
And wait Maria’ . 


A warning 
1To either 


on 


plied the leg; 
pleasuring. 
blast, a hand upheld 
skle the crowd compelled, 


| J. 1 suppose so. There won't be! Or, if afoot I chanced to stray, 
j | very much time in the morning. | My gilded minions cleared the way ; 
[There is a vestful pause until a| Now in] mg queues that pant and fu 
further consideration suggests |] stand and jostle for the bus. 
itself to the active mind of Tom | ‘ 
Darby s20W DA dit is to retro sid 
It will be pretty near teatime be pols " sr endour into hothingne 5S 
fore we've chosen the cretonne, dear, | 1° have the stars within your reach 


And end like seaweed on the beach! 


Was never such a fall as mine. 
SHE. 

John’s got hi 

| For ever from the |} 

The land that 

| And tears he 


I’m released 
late ful Ra ‘ 


SAPS a woman's charms 


S ars P 


l mean for just ib single day. Ii 7 41 children from he Soreernsage 
W t be dark : .lmost before we start. BALSWEN SO DOLTOTS OF the Plains, 
J. Just as you like, Tom. We could | Famines and fevers, boils and blains! 
h | easily come back here from the Stores, | John has his golf, he has his cards, 
| and then I could start on the loose cov: t | lis Morning Post, his old Dio-Hards 
after tea. You could sit with me and|I cannot think why he bemoans 
| finish reading to me that wonderfi a ack | His tinsel pomp, his troc ps of drones; 
j\—The Way of Si mething or Other | Give me a brace of British maids 
| T. The Way of an Eagle, 1 suppos | And keep your Indian brigades. 
| J. Yes, The Way of an Eagle. a : 7 
| (as he sinks finally back to me st) | From steamy dawn to st owy ove 
Then we'll leave it at that, th ough | The darkened house I dared not leave 
may, of course, think of something else | The sun be at down, the punkah groaned, 
before Monday morning. Meanwhile, The massed mosquitoes monotoned, 
what did you say was the name of the| Lbe tireless tomtom’s dreadful din 
picture we were ‘going to see this even- Ke - s slee P without and rage within. 
ing? Then to the Club at. Mustypore 
J. Wildly Roaming. To con the well-thumbed papers o'er, 
T’. (closing his eyes). Sounds rather] Play bumb le- pup, review the thrills 
7) attractive. Of last vear's visit to the Hills, 





! 
} 
' 
| 





| because a 


L ONDON C HARIV ARI. 


| The heat and mildew spoiled my boots 


| Ofa 


| We have often wondered 


‘Blanc H 1, 1924, at 





1 
Siders. again the same old jokes | 
The same misdeals, the same revokes. 


And gloves and hats and John’s 
cheroots, 

And what the heat and mildew one 

A dozen tribes of insects share 

The treasures the white ant disdained 


The borer and the moth profaned. 


! 
Remote from shops I pined (a ghost 
Might be content to shop by post, 
| 
| 


| But flesh and blood loves trips to Town | 


To hunt the breathless bargain down): | 
Now Oxford Street my soul regales 


With the fierce pleasures of the Sales. 


What use of sealing starry pe ik 
Unless they yield you rosy cheeks ? 
Let others fret and fuss and foam, 
Give me the placid joys of Home 
Id sooner far in Clapham dwell 
Than queen it with the best in Hell. 





A Doubtful Tip. 


i8 incon to wear gloves | 
touch is required, it is a very 
imple expedient just to cut off the tips of the 


* Where it 


venient 


sure 


| fingers.’’— Daily Pape r. 


bridge inanual: 


* Will ex 


average 


to play + ith th e of 
to them or 


& novice 
with 


able 
ealibre 
loss to himself.” 





noyane 
—Indian Paj er. 

where some 
| of our partners got their ideas 


“The 


yotel 


97,000 
21,188 


fAbbey] division contains 
of whom 15,811 are women, and 


Even ing Paper, 





iT “wthed l voter is pre sum: ibly w! it Kip- 
| LING calls a “ harumfrodite.’ 
From a lawn-tennis report 


“Mi se 


- Was most r game 
aga & her great opponent. She plays witha 
— viune that is pleas sing to see _ 


i ° 
Vest Indian Paper. 





| Even Mile. Lencuren might envy her. 


“The shades of Thackeray, Johnson, Addi- 
on and Steele will haunt the portals of this 
baronial bostelry, w i 1 thr 


hich is fitt 

1 Tudor style."—Adct. in Sunday Paper, 
|In case, 
| SHAKESP 


wo 


suppose, the g 
EARE , 


should drop in as well. 


“A party of Li abour M.P.’s made 
monious entry in taxicabs into Hyd 
| celebrate the ‘ freedom’ of the Park 
vehicies after a ban of between 200 and 
years.”—Daily Paper. 
We knew 


fa inh ) anti que 


a cere- | 
Park - 
to thes 


500 


some of our taxicabs were 
, but . 


“Like all ther 
Scotland, - 


age of horses 


burghs in the north of 
suffers from a lamentable short- 
} This, in all probability, is the 
| explanation for the falling off in the number 
| of ma is 


rriages during 


g recent yea 


S. ots Paper. 
| We have known, however, confirmed 

} 
| bachelors whom even wild horses could 
jnot drag to the altar. 
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Student (whose drawing has just been criticised by Great Man). 
He SAID MY WORK DIDN'T MAKE HIM FEEL PARTICULARLY SICK !” 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

In an age of suffocating pretentions it is delightful to 
| encounter such fragrant pieces of modesty as the Letters of 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie (Murray). ‘I am afraid very 
much she is going to be a man of genius,” said THackERAY 
of his nine-year-old daughter; ‘‘I would far sooner have 
had her an amiable and affectionate woman.” The gods, 
however, brought about a compromise. Anny retained her 
genius, but it was a genius essentially feminine, rejoicing in 
its natural and circumstantial limits. ‘Oh, why have I 
been writing about fairy-tales when the bells have been ring- 
| ing for the taking of Sebastapol?” she cries at eighteen. 
But as she grows wiser she becomes not only reconciled to 
her imaginative and domestic bias, but even a little appreci- 
ative of it. Great figures crowd her pages, but there is 
always something quaint and Cranford-ish about them: 
Mrs. Brownina with her “dead brown hair”; Cardinal 
ManninG with his “ascetic nose” ; Renan, “like a very fat 
ill-bound grammar” ; STEVENSON “tossing back his hair” ; 
| Cuartorre Brontéé in a moss-sprigged dress ; and the two 
Grorces, Sanp and Exsor, the former in black silk and a 
cameo brooch at a play in Paris, and the latter in a dressing- 
| gown by a London fire, ‘snow outside and German paper- 
| books on the table, a green lamp and a paper-cutter.” 
THackeray himself taught his little model and secretary to 
draw and write. ‘There should be a lurking prettiness in 
| all buffoonery even,” he once found it necessary to remind 
lher. His grand-daughter, Miss Hester Rrresin, who is 
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“Ou, It'S TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE! I CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT, 











responsible for this enchanting volume, gives reproductions 
of her grandfather's inimitable drawings as well as those of 
her mother; and the SarGent portrait of the latter serves 
as the best of all possible frontispieces. Forty-two letters 
written by THackeray himself are included. These would, 
of course, be the making of any book; but to this book 
they are merely an added grace. 


The name of Epear Rick BurrovGus needs no introduc- 
tion. Once upon a time I read all the Tarzan books then 
published, eight in number, and even began to dally with 
the Martian series by the same author. I had it in mind 
to write a reasoned criticism of Mr. Burroueus and his 
work. But the marvellous adventures of the wanderer in 
our sister-planet broke a resolution already undermined by 
strange happenings in the African jungle, and I confined 
myself to the study of that remarkable scion of our old 
British nobility who had enjoyed the rare good fortune of 


manner. And there is no disputing the fact that the Tarzan 
and Martian stories possess no visible merit beyond a wealth 
of improbable incident. Hence my surprise when I came 
across T'he Girl from Hollywood (Metuvurs). It would be 
flattery to say that the book is well written, but it is in- 
finitely better than anything I have ever seen yet from Mr. 
Rice Burrovaus. It concerns itself chiefly with the adven- 
tures of a girl in the famouscinema colony, and there is plenty 
of drug-taking and a good deal about the process of smuggling 








in the “snow” and other contraband. Also we have one 


————J 


being brought up from childhood by a tribe of apes. I con- | 
fess that I did not think much of our author's literary | 
































coesommeneet 








Wilson Crumb, cinema star, a terrible fellow with the ladies, 
who reaps his just reward at the end of the book, but not 
without bringing the hero under a false accusation of murder. 


Burke, who sets herself, after her mother’s death, to conquer 
the drug habit and live a healthy life, is very different from 
the ridiculous wooden puppets who peopled the Tarzan series. 
And the whole Pennington family, who take her in hand and 


Mr. Burrovans on his exeursion to Hollywood. 


When a bridegroom receives an anonymous letter accusing 
his bride of theft, he should, in my opinion, if he loves her 
at all, laugh at it and invite her to laugh at it with him. 
| Philip Stretton, the hero of Madame ALRavest's latest novel, 
A Bird in a Storm (Cotas), asks his bride for an explana- 
tion instead and though in the interests of the plot I suppose 


like to him. Anne, the bride, is a dear little soul, and the 
secret she has promised to keep, which prevents her from 
explaining thingsaway,{/—-__-_ ———S—S<‘;737}> CS 
has very little to do 
with herself and much 
to do with her friend, 
Joyce Pleybury, who, 
beingin love with Philip 
also, uses it as a means 
of estranging them. 
Anne, of course, as a 
heroine should, finds it 
impossible to tell her | 
husband that an cath | 





of silence as to Joyce's 
affairs is all that pre- 
vents her from coming | 
into the open, which 
seems to my less scru- 
pulous mind rather| 
foolish; but, again, | 
where would the novel- 
ists be if these refine- 
ments were not to be 
expected from their! 
nicest characters? <A Bird in a Storm does not seem to 
have been very carefully read for publication, but apart 
from that I have little fault to find with this very pretty 
and pleasant story, in which suffering virtue is made so 
attractive that the most indifferent reader as to happy 
endings must be glad of its ultimate triumph. f 














The Hazards of Smith (Hurst anp Biackerr) were four 
in number, and Mr. H. Beprorp Jones sees to it that they 
are all winning hazards. The jacket encompassing these 
stories prepared me for sensations, and I was not dis- 
appointed. Indeed, once or twice | wondered if Mr. Jonrs 
ought not to be prosecuted for cruelty to heroes, so hard 
does he work poor Smith. An agent in the French secret 
service, Smith carried out his duties in “ remote China”: 
and the setting adds piquancy to his amazing exploits. 
Whenever a situation grew desperate Smith w as called in; 
and whether a maiden had to be saved from peril woree 
than death, or affairs of State had to be unravelled, he was 
the man for the job. In the story politely called « The 
Second Life of M. le Diable” he was in a very tight place 
but emerged, as usual, by virtue of his coolness and resource. 
“1am not romantic,” said Smith; but I cannot accept this 
statement. . Romance coloured all his adventures, and I 





he had to, I must admit that it made me take quite a dis- | 
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The surprising thing about the book is the way in which our } 
author has improved in character-drawing. Miss Shannon | 


eventually redeem her, ave quite well done. I congratulate | 








Long-suffering Householder. “Wei, HOW ARG YOU GETTING ON?” 
Plumber's Mate. “Frise. Two wrsxers.” 


| 
| 
| 








hope it outlived his marriage, which oceurs in the fourth 
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story. I could not bear to think of him as settling down 
to a humdrum life with Mrs. Smith. 

Only those who have the misfortune never to have seen 
a puppet play aptly designed and skilfully manipulated— 
such a gem, for instance, as that tiny desolate faun mourn. 
ing for the slain doe in Mr. Wint1am Simmonps’ charming 
woodland piece—can afford to be superior about “ children’s 
entertainments.” The astonishing thing—and I should 
imagine it must be rather humiliating to flesh-and-blood 





actors and authors, is the dramatic intensity of the presen- 
tation, while the words seem to be so little missed. Mr. | 
Care gives us, as an index of a revival of interest in a per- 

sistently surviving art-form, The Heroes of the Puppet Stage, | 
by Mapas Anperson, written evidently for an American 

audience. In America, no doubt as part of the energetic | 
experimental theatre movement there thriving, puppetry 

is spreading more rapidly than here. Miss ANDERSON's | 
concern is to summarise in a lively enough way the stories | 
of the traditional puppet plays, so many of them centred | 
in the figure of the immortal Punchinello, with a certain | 
— Le ee eons | Of incidental 

historical comment, 

rather than to give us, 

what we should much 

like to have, details of 

the elaborate technique 

of the puppet-masters. 

And perhapsshe did not 

quite precisely make up 

her mind as to whether 

ishe was addressing 

young folk or mature 

ancients (like me). A 
prodigious bibliography 

witnessestothcauthor’s 

industry ; but it is odd 

! that she seems never to ; 
|have come across The | 
| Mask: or Mr. Gorpox 

| CRAIG. 








| Mr. Leien Rooers is 
soca J quite clearly an Ameri- 
can, and the practised reviewer will guess even without look- | 
ing further than the title and the picture on the jacket of his 
novel that Wine of Jury (Grant Ricuarps) must concern 
itself with Russia under Bolshevik rule. Itis not at all a bad | 
book of its kind. Mr, Rogers gives us an American bank | 
manager in Petrograd, David Rand, to whom comes in the | 
opening pages one Radkin, an ardent revolutionary, in the | 
guise of an assistant sent out from the head office in New | 
York. David's Russian life is drawn as though the author | 
knew all about banking life and its subtle joys and sorrows, 
and in spite of the impending cloud of Bolshevism, which | 
we know must engulf his branch sooner or later, we can | 
enjoy a gentle thrill in watching him slowly climbing the | 
slippery hill towards an illusory suecess. There is a certain | 
sameness about the feminine element in most of these } 
Russian novels, and aristocrats like Natalie Dukharina, or | 
dancers like Naritza, may have appeared in other pages. 
But I congratulate Mr. Rocers on Koma Ivanovitch, type 
of the peasant turned soldier, who bayonets his officer when 
ordered to fire upon the crowd in the Nevsky where his 
sweetheart might be standing, and thereby incidentally | 
awakens that clumsy giant, the Russian people, and sets | 
him lurching forward on unsteady feet towards KERENSKY 
and the Provisional Government. The story of the early | 
days of the revolution rings true, but I was a little sur-| 
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| prised to find the publisher explaining 
'in a foreword the enthusiasm that 
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seized upon him as soon as he read the 
first two pages of manuscript. In the 
printed book they seemed hardly as 
exciting as all that. 

If there is anything pleasanter to see 
than a dexterous craftsman forgetting 
himself in his craft, it is the same en- 
thusiast condescending to its elements 
for the sake of a beginner. Both specta- 
| cles are afforded by Mr. Gorpon Craia’s 
| Woodeuts and Some Words (Dent)— 
| not passim, of course, but in admirably 
large patches. The book begins with 
| the happiest, most captivating little 
| record of its author’s own experiments 

experiments whose final success is 
| borne out by its three-score illustra 
| tions—and its last twenty pages contain \N 





\ 
‘ \ 
| the most lucid and friendly guidance I ; 
| have met on the art of cutting a block] | Ht eis A 
| for yourself. Mr. Crata is ceriain that 4 \\ 
| wood-cutting rather than pen-drawing 
should be the occupation of the young 
and strenuous. “There is good reason 
| for an imaginative fellow having some 
| tough craft. It cools his ardour.” He 
shows how his own interest grew out 
of scene-designing (for which he used 
differently-tinted wood-cuts) and at- 
tempts to ennoble the theatre -pro- 
gramme. Then came lessons from 
Wittiam Nicno~son—these are de- 
lightful reading—followed by the ex- 
hilarating pursuit of “gouging out 
white spaces” on sliced box-trunks 
hought from Italian wood-turners or 
furbished-up blocks of the ‘sixties 
vended by a mysterious old recluse in 
Red Lion Court. Neither Mr. Camp- eh 
BELL Dopason, who writes the book's 
preface, nor Mr. NIcHoLson himself, has ! == 
anything to say for Mr. Craia’s French Renaissance trick 
of adding grey to the wood-cut’s orthodox repertory of black- 
and-white. Nor have I. But I own, quite unreasonably, 
to sharing its author's own tenderness for the jolly little 
“Pyramid” cut in whieh this dodge is most in evidence. 


f 











When My Daughter Helen was written, I learn from an 
explanatory foreword to Marmaduke (Carr), the author had 
no sequel in mind, As time went on, however, I suppose 
he began to think it a pity that nothing more should be 

| done about it. Personally, I have not read the earlier story, 
but I conjecture from the history of Marmaduke that it left 
| this amiable but ineffective forger facing the five years’ 
penal servitude which he has completed during the interval. 
lt may be admitted that the return of the erring husband 
to the bosom of his justifiably anxious family after one of 
these unfortunate side-slips affords excellent material to the 
student of character. And Mr. ALLAN Monkuovuskr is some- 
thing of a psychologist. He takes the family in hand, 
consisting of the father-in-law (of literary tastes), who tells 
the story, his daughter Helen, his son Randal, Helen's four 
| children, and finally Marmaduke himself, and occupies him- 
self happily through some two hundred odd pages (it is quite 
_ & short book) in displaying the various efforts of this crowd 
| to shepherd the returned sinner into the right and whole- 
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)DNESS’ SAKE, MABEL, ASK THAT FELLOW TO SPEAK UP,” 








some path. For Marmaduke himself does his best to help. 
He really would almost like to be a reformed character, 
were it any way possible to become one. But there is a 
kink in him somewhere—let us call it the artistic tempera- 
ment—that lies in wait to wreck him at every turn. It 
does not matter what they all do for him, and they all 
do their level best, it fails. The father-in-law, poor as he is, 
even finances a dramatic company for a while in the hope 
of finding him a permanent job as an actor, but to no 
purpose, except in so far as it gives Mr. Monknouse the 
opportunity of drawing the Erralls, husband and wife, an 
admirable pair of strolling actors, modern style. Even a 
journalist’s career, that last resort of the destitute (in fiction), 
is soon found to be hopeless. Marmaduke is doomed to 
descend again into the pit. A good book of its kind, done 
with considerable insight and an uncommon reticence. The 
relations between the erring father and his children are 
especially well conceived. 








“In one of the nineteen ‘ threatened’ City Churches, All Hallows, 
Lombard Street, that links up with Saxon times, Mr. A. Keen, Hon. 
Secretary of the R.1.B.A., pointing yesterday to its grinning Gibbons 
carvings, pleaded strongly against the vandals.”—-Provincial Paper. 
We don’t remember these grinning carvings. Was he re- 
ferring to the gargoyles? 




















THE CHUNNEL SCHEME. 


Tern are three main reasons why, 


| for the time being, that philosophic 


| 


proposition, the Channel scheme, has, 
so to speak, been driven underground. 

The first is the length of time it would 
take to complete a well-appointed 
twenty-two carat tunnel some twenty- 
one miles in length. Secondly, the 
difficulty of disposing of the chalk 
obtained in excavation on a market 
that, in spite of the increase in the 
number of schools and billiard saloons 
in recent years, is still strictly limited. 
The third and most important is the 
question of finance. The mere dig- 
ging of the tunnel would cost a large 
sum, even supposing that the cheapest 
shovels were used ; and to this incidental 
expenses would have to be added, such 
as filling in the excavated space with 
atmosphere. This is an expensive item, 
as even third-grade atmosphere, as sup- 
plied to the L.C.C., runs to about four 
shillings a gallon. 

Is there then no method by which 
this scheme might be carried out in a 
more economical manner, better suited 
to these days, when as a nation we 
ean no longer afford expensive luxuries? 
I suggest that there is. 











Let us buy a second-hand tunnel. 
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THE FEMININE INFLUENCE. 








Now Switzerland is a little country 
that is infested with tunnels. Surely 
the authorities, if approached in the 
right spirit, would be willing to dispose 
of two or three at a reasonable figure. 
Three would probably be needed to 
make up the required length. Com- 
petent judges have said of these tun- 
nels that they are of the very best ma- 
|terial and workmanship, guaranteed 
be ater-proof and lined throughout, and, 
jthough not new, of such a superior 
finish that any person fortunate enough 
to acquire one could at any time 
show it to his friends with pride and 
satisiaction. 

Should the purchase be decided upon 
it would be advisable to acquire them, 
if bought by the yard, during the cold 
weather, as they expand considerably 
during the summer. With a good 
power-saw they might then be cut up 
into suitable lengths for a train-load 
and transported at owner’s risk to 
Calais. It would be a small matter for 
modern engineers to join up the pieces. 
There is sure to be some plastic water- 
resisting material on the market for the 
purpose. The ends having been corked 
up the tunnel might be floated out to sea 
and anchored in position. By means 
of suitable weights secured to it, say a 
couple of obsolete battleships filled with 
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EXTEND TO THE STERNER SEX? 


concrete, it might then be sunk on to the 
hed of the Channel and nailed to the 
floor from the inside. 

Such a Chunnel, I have reason to | 
believe, would be found to give genu- 
ine satisfaction, and, though coming a 
great deal cheaper, would prove just | 
as durable as the more expensive 
freshly bored article. 








— ° ! 

New Light on Mahomet. } 

“He was certainly the first Caliph since 
Mahomet the Prophet to wear a wrist-watch, 
Daily Paper. 





“ Wanted, energetic Men, cither sex, to help 
in canvassing orders for high-class Cig irs,” ete. 
Advt. in Indian Paper. 
A chance for a widow to dispose of her 
weeds. 
“It may here be recalled that when soeking 
for fresh treasures, he met with a tragic end, 
for be fell into a concealed pit dug by th 
Sandwich Islanders for the capture of wild 
bulbs, and was gored to death by one of them. 
Gardening Paper. 
We had no idea our horticulturists ran 
such risks, 





“A Rea, Ternor. i 
TI have no personal knowledge of Mr. ——, 


but I am told that he is—what we all delight | 
to hear—a real tenor.” % 

Letter in South African Paper. | 
The Editor, however, appears to have | 
a different opinion. 


— 
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M. ParanasTassiou and M. Hapst- 
KYRIAKOS are the new leaders of the 
Greek Republican Party. We sincerely 
hope they will never quarrel and start 
calling one another names. 


An income-tax form containing eight 
pages is about tobeissued. We wouldn't 
mind betting that before we have read 
three pages there will be some sinister 
reference to money. 


An American scientist has just dis- 
covered that the earth is lighter than 
we imagined it was. It would be. Look 
at the amount of it that has recently 
been dug out of the London streets. 


Four shillings a year was voted as 


the salary for Ministers 
inthe Central Provinces | 
recently. It seems a lot, | 
but perhaps they were | 
good Ministers. 


ok 

The girl who was re- 
cently chosen as the 
London Venus gives as 
her secret of beauty : 
“Never sit down.” 
Now perhaps Lord Asx- 
FIELD will be able to get 
a fresh advertisement 
for his Underground in 
the rush hours—as a 
beauty course. 


The late Assistant- 
Manager of the Under- 
ground Railways is to 
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It is estimated that in a pack of play- 
ing cards there are over six hundred 
thousand million different bridge hands. 
The way some partners talk about theirs 
at the end of an evening you'd fancy 
they ‘d been dealt the whole lot. 


In view of Mr. Erstem’s declaration 
that the Nelson Monument ought to 
come down, a policeman who saw 2 
suspicious-looking character in Trafal- 
gar Square ordered him to move on. 


A fashion publication says that 
women should put their complexions 
n order for the Spring. Not a misprint 
for “‘put them on order,” we trust: 


A shell has been invented in America 
which can be fired into space when 
containing a man. 





Waitress (to customer who has waited half-an-hour unserved). 
Str; WHAT DID YoU HAVF?” 





Tt is strange that | came first 





United States legislation we think about 
some examples of our own. 
* * 





Meat eating is now said to be con- 
ducive to old age. 
in the case of the cattle. 


Except, of course, | 


' 


, 


Mr. J. M. Hoaer has remarked that | 
bricklayers do not lay bricks as hens lay | 


eggs. This accounts for the compara- 
tive scarcity of new-laid bricks. 


A well-known playwright has just | 


said that his latest play is not immoral. 
It is rumoured that the producers 
have asked him to be more careful in 
future about making such damaging 
statements. 


A contemporary is 
the music 
We don’t know, but 
| they both seemed todis- 
| appear about the same 
| time, somewhere about 
G8 oe 
| * 

A South African vis- 
| itorrecently complained 
| that he found it difficult 

to get people to take his 
five-pound notes. Has 
|he tried handing them 
lto somebody to show 


' 


| his confidence in them? 
x * 


| fessor Barcrort point- 


| have blue blood. This 


“LET ME SEE, i: : 
Lae MES lis one of the things 





bethenew Conservative |___ 
organiser. Let’s hope he'll be more 
successful than he has been in provid- 
ing sure seats. 


Sir Oriver LopGs says that the next 
war may possibly obliterate mankind. 
It seems a pity that there should be 
nobody left cn this side to call us up in 
a séance. * 

In the opinion of a woman - writer 
bedtime stories are not always success- 
ful. Quite so. Especially that one 
about being detained at the office. 

x = 


A contemporary suggests that three 
umpires should officiate at cricket 
matches this year. But we think our- 
selves that a good hatstand would make 
the third unnecessary. 


st 


A couple in Lincolnshire recently 
arrived at the church a week too early 
for their wedding. We think the lady 
might have dissembled her anxiety by 





a day or so, anyhow. 





no man had previously thought of that 
method of dodging spring-cleaning. 


Signor GaprIEte dD’ AnNNuNzIo has 
been invited to visit Russia. Why the 
famous Italian poet didn’t ask Russia 
to visit him is what some people cannot 
understand. ate 

« 

Golf has been adopted as the school 
sport of California. This means that 
lessons will eventually become the 
leisure-hour pastime of their colleges. 


As a protest against a referee Mlle. 
LENGLEN has declared that she will not 
go to Wimbledon this year to defend 
her title. It is however expected that 
when the time comes the famous tennis 
champion will again jump into the 
pictures. iS 


Mr. Rurert Hueues has described 
American laws as the laughing-stock 
of Europe. The trouble is that. just 
when we are getting ready to laugh at 





teas OF distinguish them 
from the New Rich. 

The War Office has authorised smarter 
walking-out uniforms. This is under- 
stood to be due to pressure brought 
to bear by the Brighter Peace move- 
ment. Pee 

After reading an article in a contem- 
perary concerning the fall of Lupen- 
DORFF, we've come to the conclusicn 
that he didn’t fall. He was Putsched. 


asking “ Which 
or the dance ?”’ | 


| 

* 
| Lecturing at the | 
| Royal Institution Pro- | 


led cut that cuttlefish | 


Recent cablegrams refer to some dis- | 


graceful spectacies in New York. We 
know. We've seen the Americans 
wearing the same sort over here. 








From a Malayan firm’s New Year's , 


cireular :— 

* May God help the Nations of the World to 
establish everlasting Peace and Harmony and 
raise the price of Rubber.” 

In the matter of combining piety with 
business the West has little to teach 
the East. 
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| over again. It's up-ill work in a way, 





ELIZABETH AND THE HAND OF FATE. 

“Elizabeth,” I remarked, “I have} 
had some horrid news.” 

Elizabeth set down the breakfast- 
tray withacrash. “ Wotdid I say,” she 
remarked almost triumphantly, ‘when 
I saw three crows oe: abreast over 
the ‘ouse this mornin’? ‘It’s an oming 
of bad news,’ I ses.” 

«¢ Your crows were rather late,” I re- 
torted, “‘as the bad news came last 
night in a letter. Our landlord has had 
an offer for this house and intends to 
sell it.” 

“Wot a brute!” commented Eliza- 
beth, drawing up her lank form in 

righteous wrath. ‘An’ I understand 
now, ’m. There was a tall gent leman 
in your cup the other day, ’ m. 

“A tall gentleman in my cup!” I 
marvelled. 

“Carryin’ an umbrella, ’m. Close 
to ‘im was a triangle, which means 
trouble——” 

“Tt generally does,” [ murmured. 

‘And unless someone comes acrost 
‘is parth, so to speak, an’ breaks the 
spell——” 

“ You needn't bother about breaking 
the spell,” Linterrupted hastily. “ You're 
more likely to break the cup. Such a 
lot have been smashed since you took 
to reading fortunes by tea-leaves.” 

«‘ Somethink must be done,” continued 
Elizabeth, unruffled. “I should be very 
sorry, ’m, if you was to leave. I couldn't 


promise to go along with you—not for 
good, that is.” 

ookec 1er rowfully. rou 

I looked at her sorrowfully. “ You 


mean to desert us, Elizabeth ?” 

“ Well, you see, ’m, I've got to know 
orl the young men in this part, an’— 
an’- ee 

6 ‘But couldn't you get to know the 
young men in another neighbour hood?” 

I suggested hopefully. 
“I’m not sure I'd like to start or! 


‘m. But there, p'r’aps you'll not be 
goin’ after orl. I shall look up the 
Signs for you, ’m, as soon as [’ve done 
the front-door steps;" and, nodding 
myste viously, she lurched out. 

x: * 

‘Two months elapsed before Elizabeth 
again referred to the Signs. Her reti- 
cence was due, no doubt, to a feeling 
of delicacy, for it appeared they were 
against me. This she confided to me 
one day with peculiar abruptness when 
she opened the front-door. 

It’s no use ‘iding the truth from 
you any longer, ‘m,” she said darkly. 
“The Signs * as been bad for you for 
weeks an’ weeks.’ 

It seemed such an unlooked-for re- 
mark that I suspected a hidden mean- 
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“Have | the ‘Signs ‘been doing any- 
thing while | was out ? ?” T asked sus- 
pic iously. “| hope they haven't broken 
any thing valuab le.” 

«“Q’ course, ’m, the Signs is orlways 
the Signs,” continued Elizabeth oracu- 
larly, “but there are times when it 

seems to me there isn’t no ‘arm in giv in’ 
Fate a ’elpin’ ‘and, just to turn it in the 
right direction, like.” 

““ Elizabeth,” I said, now positively 
uneasy, “what has happened in my 
absence? Tell me the worst.’ 

“The worst, ’m! The best, you'll 
say when I tell you. Ever since you 
told me, two months ago, that the land- 
lord was goin’ to sell “this ’ouse I bin 
thinkin’ on ways an’ means. An’ then 
an ideer come to me, in a vision, so to 
speak.” 

Elizabeth, I should explain, has a 
notion that she sees visions. If so, 
they must come to her in the early 
morning, after her alarm clock has gone 
off, for it is then that her slumber seems 
to be most profound. 

* Soon after you'd gone out to-day,” 
she continued, “a gentleman called and 
sed ’e’d come to look over the ’ouse as 
‘e was thinkin’ of takin’ it. 

**« Come in, Sir,’ ses I; 
is out, but p’r’aps [ll do as well. 

“Did you show him all round?” J 
inquired anxiously. 

“That I did,’m. First of orl I shows 
‘im the drorin’-room. ‘I wouldn’t ad- 
vise youtouse thisroom much, Sir,’ 
‘as it isn’é safe. 


‘the Missus 


, 


The floor gives way.’ 

** Dear me,’ ’e sed, lookin’ real put 
out; ‘dry rot, I s’pose?’ 

*«Tt’s not rot,’ I ses quite sharp, 
‘but perfect truth, seein’ I fell through 
there meself once, so I know. I sup- 
pose you'll want to see the kitchens, 
Sir? Becos I feel L orter tell you the 
truth.’ 

“* You don’t fall through there as 


well, do you?’ he asks, looking fair 
alarmed. 
‘No, Sir,’ 1 ses,‘ but the range is 


just orful, won't ook anythink, an’ it 
fairly eats coal—— 

“KE lizabeth,” I interrupted sternly, 

“ how dare you tell such untruths ?” 

“ Wait a minnit,’m. That’s nothink 
to wot I told ‘im about the bedrooms— 
‘ow the rain comes in orl of them, and 
that the ‘ole ‘ouse is fallin’ to pieces 
for want of repair. But when I told 
im the drains was orl wrong——” 

[ sank downon the hall settee. “You 

you surely didn’t tell him that the 
dvains were wrong?” 

“1 did, ’m; an’ that’s when ’e went 

I never see anyone in such a ‘urry to 
get away. An’ ’e sed ’e wouldn't live 
in the place to be paid for it. I'd like 
to see our landlord’s face when ’e ‘ears 





ing in her words. 


that!” 
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“ But—but, Elizabeth, ad | gasped, 
“we're not leaving here—the landlord 
decided he wouldn't sell after all.” 

* But wot about the party ‘oo came 
to look over the ‘ouse, ’m?” 

“1 have taken a cottage in the coun- 
try for the summer months, and that 
gentleman, Mlizabeth, was the tenant 
to whom I hoped to sublet our house 
furnished. ‘The whole thing was prac- 
tically arranged but for your abom- 
inable interference. How dared you 
take so much upon yourself ?”’ 

Elizabeth bowed her head to the 
storm. Contrition was in every angle 
of her lank form as she turned and 
drifted towards the kitchen. “I was 





wrong to go against the Signs,” she 
murmured, “It’s unlucky. It’s the 


larst time [ shall ever 


try to 
‘and o’ Fate.” 


turn the 








PLURALSY. 
(The Society For Pure English has 
recently recommended @ sparing use 
of foreign plurals.) 
THouGH we do not recommend a 
; Change of plural for “ agenda,’ 
| And we always understand a 
Careful list of “* memoranda” 





Though we can’t eliminate a 

Careless publisher's “ errata,’ 

May the man who says “gymnasia” 

Be afflicted with aphasia ! 

If we do not check this mania 

We shall cultivate “ gerania,” 

|} For the gardener, though he delves, 

Knows more Latin than ourselves. 

We shall see him planting “gea” 

In the gardens of ** musea,” 

Also “scille ” in the “loci 

Of “ narcissi’”’ and of croc.” 

We shall talk of *‘animalia; 

| Our relations from Australia, 

On arriving at Victoria, 

Will encumber our “ 

Buying “ camere ” 

Silk “ umbrelle,” not umbrellas. 

Now, if this is not abated, 

With the quite uneducated 

Every “us” will turn to “i,” 

“Omnibus” to “ omnibi.” 

Mach one of the lot of us is 

Fond of hippopotamuses, 

And some of us at least 

Feel the Gateway of the East 

Will be creaking on its hinges 

If our sphinxes turn to “ sphinges.” 

If we do not cut our losses 

And retain “ rhinoceroses, ” 

We shall find the Hellespont is 

| Full of Greek “ rhinocerontes” 

| All trying hard to swim it; 

| And there won’t be any limit 

| To the Latin, Greek and Bulgar 
Of a tongue that once was vulgar, 
When the English of our mothers 
[s the property of others. 

- _ Sl 
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Contractor (much agitated) to Voreman. “ Jowsox, CALL THI 








A MAN OF THE WEEK-END. 

THE present article in the “Men of the Week-lind” 
series deals with the distinguished writer of the others. 
But it is from a different pen; and in order not to keep the 


| public waiting it is published in this journal to-day instead 


of the Sunday Times next Sunday. 

It is only right that the statesiman referred to should 
figure in a series including more than one eminent political 
personage with whom he has been closely associated, and 
by whom he has stood, in the past, through thick and thin, 


however thick and however thin. 


To avoid misunderstanding it should be made clear that 
the word “week” in our title is correctly spelled with 
two e’s. The subject of this article is one of those vigorous 


| personalities of whom it may be said that the putting on 


| (The quotation book omits to give a surname.) 


of his boots is for his enemies no less ominous than the 
taking off of his gloves. And we have it on the authority 
of an intimate acquaintance that the other end of him--the 
one opposite his hoots—far from being weak, is in first-class 
condition. , 

The saying, “ Multa tuli fecique” is ascribed to Horace. 
Those 
strange words may be equally well applied to Freprnick. 
“ Much have I suffered and done” is how we should put it 
now-a-days. One can hardly fail to be aware of his most- 
talked-of sacrifice. He gave up an income of £10,000 a 
year (it has even been put as high as £30,000 a year) at the 

sar in order to engage in occupations which he decmed to 
be more desirable. 

On the very day of his birth it was said of him by those 
who knew him best that he was an exceptional personality. 
They were right. This is not the place to dwell upon the 
events of his childhood and youth. But theve is no reason 
to doubt the Oxford story that he tossed up to see whether he 


should become Archbishop of Canterbury or not. and won. 


MEN OFF AT ONCE. WE'VE DUG UP THE WRONG STRELY! 














Hardly had he turned his attention to the Bar than the 
Bar turned its attention to him. In the House of Commons 
his manner was quiet without being silent. It was his 
maiden speech which almost induced the House to permit 
Members to make more than cne maiden speech. 
maiden speeches delivered about that time, however, com 
pelled the Mother of Parliaments to change her mind. 

Still young enough to be regarded with the barest toleva- 


of one blessed thing after another. 
prowess in the realms of thought, he has laid valid claim to 
be amanofaction. At one moment in his career the world 
waited eagerly to hear how this intrepid horseman brought 
the good news from Craic to Carson. Not for him, 
however, were the glittering rewards of this contemplated 
enterprise, and among the disappointments which may have 
been felt by spectators of his brilliant career none, perhaps, 





has been more bitter than that of having been deprived of a 
particularly promising spectacle. A greater need arose for 


Other 


| 


' 


| 


tion by both seniors and juniors, his short life has consisted | 
Not content with his | 


his military service, which diverted him from that project | 


before he had yet been measured for his riding-breeches ; 


campaign did not permit of such horsemanship as he had 
set his heart upon 
What will be his future ? 


moment we cannot think of the answer. This article is 











being written on a day when nobody's future can be 
predicted with any amount of optimism ; and, as far as we 
can see, it is hardly likely that prospects will have improved 
by the date of its publication. But he has had a future for 
a good many years past, and doubtless he will have one fot 
some tite to come. 

“ Lost, Gold Medal Brooch (twocresscd skulls engraved).”—J) Daj 
Probal ly a memento of a good old Irish row. 


and, though he gallantly responded, the nature of the | 


The question serves & purpose | 
in opening the final paragraph of this article; but for the | 
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IN ALL SOBRIETY. 

WE were mentioning—within reason 
—the occasion in our lives when we 
had been made to look most foolish. It 
is a good subject for conversation, so 
long as people are truthful. 

Various con‘retemps had been related, 
and then came the turn of the Doctor. 

“Even you,” I said, “for all your 
owlish wisdom and self-protectiveness 
have been caught out once, I’m sure.” 

“ Of course,” he replied. “ Even I. 
In fact, I haven't lived it down yet, 
although thirty years have passed. 1| 
have a brother who still has to hold on | 
to something to keep him steady when- 
ever he refers to it. 

“Tt was soon after I had gone into} 
practice. One day, by a mistake on 
the part of the maid, a man was shown | 
into my consulting-room, who, instead | 
of being, as I expected, a patient—and | 
patients weren't so common then— was 








|a drummer, and his special line was | 


glass. Before I could put up any effec- | 
tive attack he had whipped out of his 
| bag a carafe and a tumbler. 
“*These,’ he said, ‘are the perfect | 
| things for a doctor’s waiting- or consult- | 
ing-room. Elegant in shape and— | 
what is much more to the point—un- | 
breakable. Al! medical men suffer from | 
breakages; but with these you need | 
never fear such expense again. They) 
are made of a new patent glass so| 
toughened as to be absolutely unbreak- 
| able.’ j 
| “To prove his words he tossed the | 
| carafe on to the floor, and it bounded | 
lightly along it, intact. He retrieved | 
it and threw it up to the ceiling, and | 
| down it came and again bounced along, | 
intact. Then he pitched the tumbler | 
on the floor, and it survived the shock. | 
Then he offered them to me, and I threw | 
them about. 
“The upshot of it was that I bought | 

| them, chiefly for fun, and he went away | 
| happy. 

| “That was in the morning. On the 
| evening of the same day I was dining 
| with some friends and going to a ball, 


and also on that evening I was expect- 
| Ing my eldest brother on a visit. 

“He was a don at Cambridge, and 
was coming from there—a long journey 
—and as he had not arrived by the time 
I had to go, I left him a note of apology 
explaining the situation and putting 
the house and the cellar at his disposal, 
and went off to my revels.” 

He stopped and began to laugh softly. 
Persona ly I am all in favour of men 
| enjoying their own jokes, and it was a 
| delight to see his eyes moisten and 
| disappear amid the wrinkles. 

“It was a very jolly dance,” he re- 





i 
sumed, “and I was there till the end, 





He. “ You 'p BETTER MARRY ME, DARLING. 
She (reflectively). “1 suppose 1 coULD OFFER THAT AS AN EXPLANATION.” 








ELIGIBLE MEN ARE SCARCE.” 











reaching home somewhere about half- 
past two. On the hall-table I found a 
note from my brother, adjuring me, 
however late I was, to give him a call 
and say how do; and I prepared to do 
so, but first I looked into the consulting- 
room to see if there were any messages. 
The first thing I saw was the carafe and 
tumbler, and as my brother had always 
had the same interest in the marvellous 
and unexpected as I—we had been great 
experimentalists as boys—I took the 
tumbler with me. 

“ Quietly opening his door I struck 
a match and lit the gas. 





“ He at once woke. j 

«* Hullo, old man!’ he said, blinking | 
and sitting up; ‘I hope you’ve had a | 
good time.’ 

“«Splendid,’ I said. ‘But, I say, I | 
want you to see this. One of the most 
extraordinary things in the world.’ 

“T showed him the tumbler and lifted 
it above my head. 

“ «Now watch,’ I said, and flung it | 
to the floor, where it broke into about 
ten million pieces .... 

“To this hour, no matter what I do | 
or say, it is my brother’s firm convietion | 
that I was drunk.” BV. L. | 
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IDEAL, HOMES AT WEMBLEY (fase 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
| I1T.—Bornpiwe anv Decoratina. 
“Tet us take a concrete example.” 
Rusxtx's “' Seven Lamps of Architecture 

In the great restaurant at the Stadium 
the Empire-buiiders feed and entertain 
their guests. 

A man suddenly descending upon 
Wembley from the outer world might 
heve been startled by the appearance of 
the people lunching at the longtable next 
tous. All of them wore smocks daubed 
with different-coloured paints, and the 
majority were young girls with bobbed 
| hair, breeches and thick woo!len stock- 
| ings or, in some cases, gum-boots. 

“ They are the Art Students,” said our 
guide. “They spend the day perched 
high up on seaffolding, painting the 
outsides of restaurants with enormous 
brushes in all sorts of fantastic designs. 
They come from Glasgow, you know.” 

“I didn’t know Glasgow was a part 
of the Empire,” I said. “I thought it 
had broken away.” 

But it appeared that the Art Students 
of Glasgow. were still loyal to the 
British Raj. 

We had an Empire-builder at our 
own table—one of those men who are 
practically responsible for everything 
at Wembley. Not that he is the only 
one. Far from that. 

“Wait a minute,” our guide said, 
springing up suddenly and almost up- 
setting the Illustrator’s bottled stout. 
(He was drinking bottled stout partly, 
he explained, because it was his birth- 
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day and partly to drown the scent of 
pear-drops, which has something, | 
understand, to do with the gold dust 
which is being pasted on to the walls 
and pillars of the room.) “I must take 
you over there for a moment and intro- 
duce you to Blank.” 

* And who is Blank?” we murmured 
in dutiful tones. 

“Not know Blank!” he exclaimed 
in surprise. ‘ Why, practically speak- 
ing, blank 7s Wembley.” 

But later on another man, with the 
eye and commanding presence of a 
Crcr. Rvaopes, came into the restau- 
rant, and we were given to under- 
stand, and we could well believe it, 
that he was Wembley too. And still 
later we had a pleasant chat with a 
Mr. Dash, and when it was over in- 
quired, “ Who exactly is Dash?” 

Our guide shrugged his shoulders 
expressively. 

“* Dash’ spells Wembley ?” he ex- 
plained. 

It reminded me rather of the Tanks. 
1 must have had at least a score of 
persons pointed out to me during the 
Great War who to all intents and pur- 
poses were Tanks. 

One of the lesser troubles, { gathered 
trom our own Empire-builder, of the 
master minds is to control the soaring 
ambition of exhibitors, both great and 
small. It is much the same whether 
they are Overseas, Dominionsor English 
firms. ‘We must have a greater or 
more beautiful stand,” they say, “than 














anybody else's.” The first exhibitor of 
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i} Ips, Gect jes to have lis stand 
jmade like Anne HATHAWAY'S cottage. | 
The next exhibitor, secretly learning of 
this, cries, “* Ha-ha! my soap shall be 
exhibited in a replica of the Parthenon.” 
And for the third nothing less than a | 
Gothic castle or a Venetian palazzo 
will suffice. So that there is a real diffi- 
culty in maintaining the harmony ol 
the general desiga. 

This led me to ask what would be | 
the end of these wonderful and so solid 
palaces. For Wembley is not a city of 
lath and stucco. It is a city almost | 
entirely of conerete and steel. When 
the exhibition is all over, I pointed out, 
there will be a new town in England, fai 
too big for any ordinary exhibition, and 
nothing can possibly be done with it ex- | 
cept to let it out for private residences. | 

And as we left the Stadium restaur- 
ant I began to discuss with the Lllus- 
trator and our guide, (for we were all 
charmed with the idea of becoming 
citizens of Wembley), exactly where | 
each of us would live. We strolled into | 
| West Africa, which is a walled town | 
comprising the attractions of Nigeria, | 
the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. There | 
are great Moorish walls, and temples, 
wnd round huts and square huts, and, 
us the [lustrator pointed out, nothing 
was needed to give it complete veri- 
similitude except the presence of a few 
dilapidated goats in the central square. 
He fell particularly under the charm of 
% certain mud fort, which he declared 
he would take as a country cottage if 








he could persuade the present tenant to 
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leave. But I meanwhile had strolled 
further on, and was captured by the idea 
of a bungalow or maisonette at Man- 
dalay, owing to the gilded minarets and 
the carved teak peacock and Burmese 
| gods which there would be over my front 
| gate, not to speak of the lawn sur- 
rounded by a moat, and the immense 
bells which would summon me to break- 
fast and lunch. And dawn, I fancied, 
would come up like thunder out of 
Neasden 'crost Dollis Hill. The guide, 
however, plumped for Bermuda, not 
cnly,as hesaid, because of its marvellous 
climate and the infinite variety of natural 
scenery that would surround his home, 
but because he would be able to let it so 
easily in the summer to rich American 
visitors. “There is no part of our 
Empire that they love,” he said, “as 
they love Bermuda.” 

“Where the remote Bermudas ride 

On ocean's bosom still undried, 

From a small ste mer filled with ram 

I heard the sounds of revelling come,” 
I quoted with considerable aptitude. 
And then we stood and gazed for a 
while at the massive Ottawa-Greek 
frontage, which we decided would event- 
ually be broken up into service flats for 
multi-millionaires. 

There are humbler workers at Wem- 
bley, of course, besides the master minds. 
As I walked through West Africa I met 
an ordinary English pioneer who was 
labouring with his hands. He was in 
a huge cireular building, with a single 
pillar supporting the roof. 

“Ts this a kind of native market- 
hall?” I inquired. 

“Some think so,” he said. “And 
some of them think it’s more of a 
temp'e like.” 

“And those big logs lying there,” I 
asked— are they cocoanut-palm ?” 

“There ’s a lot of conflicting rumours 
about them logs,” he said, “and I 
couldn’t rightly say.” 


| 
| 
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WILD WORK AT WEMBLEY, 


I looked up at the roof. 

“Funny idea having the light let in 
in that way,” I said. “I suppose it’s 
coloured linen, isn’t it ?” 

‘Well, it’s material of some sort,” | 
he admitted. 

He was cooking unpleasant lumps of 
what looked like beef fat in a large bucket 
over a brazier. Still playing the intelli- | 
gent tourist and searching for informa- 
tion about West African village life, 1 
asked him what he had there. His eyes 
glistened with professional enthusiasm 
at last. 

“That?” he said. “* Why, that’s size.” | 

But round the interior of the great | 
Indian pavilion earnest Hindus, or it 
may be Moslems, were painting pic- 
tures of elephants and camels, and 
floral decorations on conerete slabs to | 
give the appearance of coloured marble | 
tiles. And outside the restaurants, near | 
the big bandstand, the Art Students of | 
Glasgow, sitting perilously on a coup!e | 
of planks in the sky, were laying a_ 
submarine fantasy on to the facades. 
Dolphins and strange fishes and sea- 
weed ran riot before their busy brushes. 

Very laboriously we climbed up two 
ladders and plunged into their cheery 
Bohemian life. I am never, I fear, very 
good at talking about Art in studios. | 
“T can understand your painting sea- | 
gulls up here in the clouds,” | said to a! 
very charming girl as I timidly hugged 
a pole, “ but not octopuses. But then 








L have no head for heigits.” 





























“Tt’s no har-r-der to paint one | 
than the other-r,” she replied, “if it’s | 
pair-r-rt of the design.” 

When we had come down from that 
dangerous plice the Illustrator dis- 
covered that it was time to go. 

“By the way, who drew all these 
designs for these paintings?” I asked | 
the guide. 

He told me. 

“ But 1 hadn’t heard of him before,” 
I said. 

“Haven't you really?” replied the 
guide. ‘ Why, there wouldn’t he a W 
in Wembley without him.” Evoer. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
XV.—Ipeats, Hor-Warer Borrttes, 
Wore anp Orner Tries. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ we are suffering at 
the moment, they say, from a surfeit of 
‘ Ideels.’” 

“What is that?” said the Man in 
the Moon. 

“It is an American commodity, and 
is trans in increasing quantities 
across the Atlantic. It is like wine, a 
good thing taken in moderation. But 
nowadays weareallowed totake nothing 
in moderation. Some of our pastors 
and masters, the late F. E. Saura, for 
example, believe, or appear to believe, 
that we should cut ideels ~~~ 
right out of our diet ; others 
think that we should subsist 
on nothing else. The present 
age will be known in history 
as the Generation of Loud- 
Speakers and Superlatives. 
Unless you are either a 
Super-Idealist or a Super- 
Materialist you are no good.” 

“ What is the difference ?” 
“A materialist is always 
looking after hisown affairs; 
an idealist is always looking 
after somebody else’s.” 
“ Pass the port,” said the 
Man in the 4 ead 

“ An ideal,” I went on, “is 
what you think is right: 
what the other man thinks 
right is materialism.” 

“ Pass the ideal,” said he. 
“A beautiful wine.” 

“ Beautiful!” 

“Tt inspires me. It fills 
me with high thoughts and 
generous aspirations.” 

“ Materialist!" I replied. 
“For you must know that 
to enjoy a glass of wine is 
incompatible with the pos- 
session of ideals. A noble 
lord, for example, has just Written a 
letter to The Times to explain that the 
Conservative Party can never hope to 
have a Great Ideal because half of them 
like wine and the other half like beer.” 

“T don’t like beer,’ said the Man in 
the Moon. 

“Then you have taken the first step 
to possessing a Great Ideal.” 

“ What is the next step?” 

“The next step is to take beer away 
from the people who do like it.” 

* The poor, I recognise,’ said he, “are 
incapable of moderation, and should at 
once be deprived of beer. But I am a 
man of strong character, and I can con- 
tinue to take wine in moderation, and 
indeed with beneficial effects, Nay, it 
appears to me that wine is one of those 
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trials and temptations which were put 


into your world to test your characters ; 
and I have already so much faith in 
human nature that I believe the majority 
will always survive them.” 

“Then you are no idealist. You 
should believe, rather, that human 
nature is incapable of resisting tempta- 
tion and do your best to take temptation 
away. And you should never be con- 
tent with half-measures. Until there 
is not one purple grape ripening on the 
hillsides of France and Italy and Spain 
the world will never be safe for sobriety. 
And I tell you that golden day is not 
far distant.” 

“Then let us! have another glass of 
port " 








The Orator. “I wit NOW ENDEAVOUR TO REPLY WIV ALL COURTESY 


ESTIONS YOU MAY LIKE T0 PUT.” 


Weak-eyed Indwidual. “I woutp Likrk To asK——” 


tor. “THAat’sS ENOUGH, OLD GRAVY-EYES. 
SET ABAHT YER.” 





“ Very well,” I replied, after a slight 
hesitation. ‘“ Meanwhile it is a very 
good thing for all of us that the lower 
classes do not drink wine. 

Ps But, of course,” I went on reflec- 
tively, gazing round the restaurant, 
“wine is very far from being the only 
menace to humanity. A gentleman in 
America, for example, is taking legal 
proceedings to put an end to the con- 
sumption of tea and coffee, under the 
Prohibition Law. And of course he is 
perfectly right. For tea and coffee, 
in the strict and classical sense of the 
word, are both intoxicants, or poisonous 
to the system. Over there is the well- 
known Mrs. Busy. She is nervous, 
hysterical, intolerant, and is constantly 
making scenes. The result of tea. Tea 
and coffee. She is an idealist, and head 








'My cook, curiously enough, has much 


You 





of the Blue-ribbon movement. But 
she is a slave to tea. She begins the 
day with tea. Tea in bed ! 

“ Disgusting.” 

“ She has tea (or coffee) at breakfast. 
At eleven o'clock her maid brings her 
a dainty tea-tray in the boudoir. After 
lunch she takes just the tiniest cup of 
coffee—coal-black and strong as Wor- 
cester Sauce. At tea-time she takes 
tea—four or five cups, no more. After 
dinner she has just the weeniest cup of 
coffee—-coal-black and as strong as 
Tabasco. She lives a busy life, and as 
like as not she takes just one cup of 
tea in her room before bed. That’s all. 


the same routine, but with- 
out the coffee. In her 
opinion, people who drink 
black coffee deserve every- 
thing they get. 

“ But Mrs. Busy,” I con- | 
tinued, “ has other more re- | 
pulsive vices. She has the 
hot-water-bottle habit. By 
day a slave to tea, by night 
she is the helpless minion of 
her hot-water bottle. Cut 
off her hot-water bottle and 
she would never sleep again. 
Nay, I question if she would 
consent to go to bed. She 
likes it very hot, and firmly 
placed against the lowe: 
part of the spine. During the 
day she sits on the fender, o1 
on a pouffe before the fire, 
and roasts her spine. And 
what with this and the hot- 
water-bottle habit, her back- | 
bone has melted to a kind of 
jelly. Strictly speaking, she 
has no backbone. And the 
effect of that on the brain is 
well known. A movement 
is now being launched by a 
few earnest idealists to put 
i tan end to these sensual 
practices. It is called the Society for | 
the Abolition of Hot-Water Bottles. or | 
the 8.A.H.W.B. for short.” 

“ Who's that over there—with Broad- 
body?” said the Man in the Moon 
irrelevantly. “Isn't it Miss-—-?” 

“ Phyllis Fair. It is. Control your- 
self. Now there’s a sad case. Poor 
old Broadbody! A Rowing Blue. 
Rowed for Oxford last year. Fine sport, 
rowing. In moderation. But the Boat- 
Race ! JTt’sinhuman. Takes ten 
years off a man’s life. That's well 
known. Broadbody was twenty-four 
last year. This year he’s thirty-five. 
Great favourite with the ladies, though.” 

“Shall we join them?” said the 
Man in the Moon anxiously. 

“Don't worry. He can't marry. 
He’s got Oarsman’s Heart. May die 
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any minute. But the women encourage 
him, all the same; he’s so attractive.” 
« Let's go and join ’ 
“Cross-country running has much 
the same effect. And many a man is 
suffering now from too much football in 
his youth. Sprained ankles, water on 
the knee, swelled head, and a'l that. So 
there is a movement on foot to do away 
with Rowing, Running and Other 
Violent tports. I’m afraid Phyllis is 
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| going.” 

‘‘Let’s go and 
| «But that’s not the worst. There’s 
i not the least doubt that Betting does 
even more harm than Beer. I once 
invited Mrs. Busy to start a Move- 
ment to Suppress Betting. But Mrs. 
Busy was speculating in the france and 
| had no time to spare.” 
| “Let’s go—” 
| “Then there isthe Condiment Ques- 
| tion. Ninety per cent. of the human race 
| afflict their insides with harmful condi- 
ments at every meal—-mustard, pepper, 
Worcester Sauce. Irritants. Fatal. 
The human inside has almost ceased 
to exist. We mean to change all that. 
In America, on the other hand, they 
destroy their insides with iced water. 
We are sending a special mission to 
America to preach against this prac- 
tice. In fifty years no water will be | 
drunk in America. There is also Music, | 
Reading in Bed and Eating between 
Meals. All these——” 

“Music ?” 


” 
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| “Have you never seen a man drunk | 
| with music? A horrible sight. He} 
| loses all sense of proportion; he doesn’t | 
know what he’s doing; he staggers out | 
of the Queen’s Hall in a rapture of in- | 
toxication and as like as not runs off | 
with somebody's wife. There will be 
no musie in the Ideal State.”’ 
‘ Here comes Phyllis,” said the Man 
(in the Moon with some excitement. 
| “ How sweet she looks!” 


“Yes. Now there’s another thing. 
Women. There’s not the least doubt 


that the most serious obstacle in the 
path of civilization is the existence of 
| women. They ruin everything. In- 
| toxicants—that’s what they are. And 
| Phyllis,” I concluded, “is about the 
most dangerous poison I know.” 
“T hope,” said he slowly, not looking 
at me, but elsewhere, “that there is no 
Movement to do away with women.” 





“ Well, well,” I said, “it may come 
to that.” And with that I left the 
drunkard. A. P. H. 








“Cowman seeks Situation, single-handed. 
Life experience with small head.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
.... and still the wonder grew 
That one small head’ could carry all 
he knew.” 














Mrs. Flanagan. “ Now, MYSELF, Sm, 
WHEN IT’S LEAKING.” 
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I PREFERS GAS, “CAUSE YOU CAN SMELL 








SIGNS OF SPRING. 


Tue winds of the winter take warning, 
The feet of the frost are in flight, 
And Mary remarks every morning 
It really is getting quite light ; 
There ’s a deuce of a spate on tue lasher, 
A thrush by my window has sung, 
And the egg that I eat with my rasher 
Is passably young. 


The buds on the briar and bramble 
Are seen with the nakedest eye ; 

The lambs are beginning to gambol, 
The rhubarb is fit for a pie; 

There ’s a slump in the selling of sables, 
A boom in extravagant hose, 

And the tortoise that lives in the stables 

Has thrust out its nose. 


No longer the call of the cur'ews 
Shrills over the desolate shore, 

And even in Bloomsbury purlieus 

The sparrows make love by the score ; 





Less hoarse is the voice of the eabby, 


And yesterday evening our tabby 
Was out on the tiles. 








More Glimpses of the Obvious. 
“Tt was patent to the 15,000 people present 
that the team who scored would be most likely 
to win.” —Provinc.al Paper. 

“CORONER AND SUICIDES. 
ABSENCE OF Reason aS EVIDENCE OF 
INSANITY.” 

Evening Pajer. 


“ APARTMENT TO Let. 
From 1st March, Jarge room and bath with 
private fam. ly.”—Advt. in Indian Paper. 
In the suggested circumstances they 
would naturally shrink from publicity. 


“ EXERCISING THE ‘ Demon or INFLUENZA.’” 
Headline in Scots Paper. 
Personally, we should prefer to give it 





a long rest. 








More free is the Bobby with smiles, | 
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IN PARIS WITH CHARLES. 


M. Apotrne Mensou (who is now at 
the Tivoli) should become a cult. He 
has avcomplished triumphantly two 
| things—the art of speaking without 
| words, and the abolition of conven- 

tional villainy. M. Mensou is a gay 
| vrveur, but he has invested that rdle 
with a charming insouciance that it 
' may sometimes have in life, but has 

never, so far as I have been able to 


| observe, been permitted to possess on 


the stage or the screen. 
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She answers, “The richest bacfélor 
in Paris.” 

At the same time the heroine asks 
M. Revel, “ Who is that over there?” 

He replies, “The richest unmarried 
woman in Paris.” 

The heroine says, 
is the young man?” 

And M. Revel answers again. I say 
he answers. But he does not speak. 
He makes a gesture with his eyes, his 
shoulders and his mouth. You feel that 
he has written a chapter upon Parisian 


“No, [ mean who 





pearl necklace, which is picked up by 
a tramp. MM. Revel simply laughs; 
but with no vulgarity, with no sinister 
touch—merely with genuine amuse- 
ment at the comedy of life; whilst the 
heroine, repenting, dashes downstairs, 
pursues the tramp, snatches the neck- 
lace from him and comes running back 
in her expensive clothes, twisting off 
accidentally in her haste—this seems 
a specially triumphant touch—the high 
heel of one of her shoes. 

Of the morals of Mr. Cuarti’s play, 





~|A Woman of Paris, perhaps 





| It is Mr. Cuartes Cuar- 

Lin (no longer to be called 
_“Charlie”’) who has written 

the scenario, in which he 

has caused this excellent 

M. Mensou to feature. And 
| nobody, I imagine, but Mr. 

Cartes Carin could 

have done it. The film, en- 
| titled A Woman of Paris, isa 
| tragedy. But it isa tragedy 
| resembling rather a short 
| story in the realistic mode 
| thana drama. It is hard to 
see that anybody is very 
much to blame, except fate. 

One may grant that it is 
a crude conventional story 
in itself. There is a tragic 
misunderstanding which 
separates two lovers. The 
heroine is then found sup- 
ported in luxury by the inim- 
itable M. Mexsovu—I ought 
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Revel, for that is his film y" - 


name. But it is hard to be- 
lieve that M. Mengovu can 
ever be any more differ- 
ent from himself than Sir 
CuHarLes Hawrrey used to 
be. The deserted lover, wlio 
is very poor, comes to Paris 
| and tries to gain a living for 
himself and his old mother 
as an artist. He meets the 
heroine. He paints her pic- 
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Stories! 


at! You!” 


it would be better not to 
say too much, in spite of the 
attempt to placate virtue in 
the closing scenes. It is a 
clever film, although the rest 
of the acting is not quite on 
a level with that of M. Men- 
sou. The sub-titles however 
(apart from those which re- 
present conversation) are as 
tiresome as usual. 

“ Time makes strangers of 
intimate friends and for- 
mality covers real emotions.” 

“ Fifi, a friend, young and 
vivactous—living as youth 
wall live.” 

“As evening comes, re- 
morse and despair control 
the fate of Jean Millet.” 

“And the passing days 
brought about the final 
touches to Marie's portrait.” 

These rather sorry sen- 
tences are rendered more 
trying than usual when con- 
trasted with the wonderful 
smiles and shrugs, the cap- 
tivating geniality and ele- 
gance, of bad M. Aponrne 
Mensov. But perhaps that 
was Mr. Crarrtn’s inten- 
tion ? K. 











ECONOMY OF MEANS. 


Eprrork OF ENTERPRISING PERIODICAL IN HIS FRONT COVER MAKES 
THE MOST OF THE SPACE AVAILABLE. 





ture; notin thedress that she wears while 
sitting to him, but in the dress she wore 
when they parted—perhaps a some- 
what difficult feat. She is on the point 
of deciding to marry him, but his mother 
intervenes. The heroine is, after all, a 
cocotte, She returns to M. Revel. The 
young man follows her to a restaurant, 
makes a scene and shoots himself. 

M. Mensou has two unsurpassable 
moments in the film. During the first 
restaurant scene, before the truffles and 
cham ©, he and the heroine are 
sea at a table next to an elderly 
Parisian lady with an excessively bored 
young man. The bored young man 
says to his companion, “ Who is that 
over there?” 











life. And there is no sub-title. There erage time we went down Whitehall. 


could not be. 

His other supreme moment is during 
the later restaurant scene, when the 
young man sends in a note to the 
heroine and M. Revel reads it. He says 
in effect, “1 am quite capable of deal- 
ing with this situation tactfully and in 
public. I shall, in fact, enjoy it.” And 
he tells the waiter to ask the young 
man to their table to dine with them. 
He says this and much more, but he 
does not speak. There is again no sub- 
title. It is impossible to convey to any- 
body who has not seen him the well-bred 
suavity of this bon-vivant. 

There is another fine passage, in which 
the heroine flings out into the street a 





* Lire Guarps on Lorntis.” 
Headline in Morning Paper. 
!They were still on horses 








“ Horace, having cautiously closed thedoor, 
proceeded to grope beneath his chair where he 
picked up a shabby-looking volume. His ear, 
keen for an approaching footstep, turned over 
the leaves . . .”--Story in —— Magazine. 
Many of our present-day heroes of 
fiction have long ears, but few can turn 
them to such useful purpose. 





From a discussion as to whether wo- 
men should be eligible as Deputies :— 

“ Jurat said a woman’s place was in 
her home. They should leave well alone, the 
world was upside down as it was, and they 
should remain as they were.” 

Channel Islands Paper. 

They don’t really look their best like 
that. 
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Whip (to Master of local Beagles, who is having a day with the foxzhounds and is pursuing his horse). “’Utto, Sin! I rnoverr your 
DAYS WAS Toospays AND F'rtpays?” 
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ON WASHING-UP. 


O Ellen, Mary Ellen! 
O maid who would not tarry! 
Confound the love you fell in 
That made you go and marry ; 
For, pending your successor, 
I fil your shoes, O Mary, 
And never had transgressor 
Such penitentiary. 


The vacancy created, 
I volunteered to fill it ; 
My chivalry dictated ; 
My wife conspired to will it. 
I articled and bound me, 
And offered as beginner 
To tie an apron round me 
And wash-up after dinner. 


Ah, woe, that I suggested 
That washing-up to do it! 
No other job detested 
Can hold a candle to it, 
For, though a meal is warmer 
And neater on a platter, 
It spoils for me the former 
To have to wash the latter. 


Howe'er the table’s loaded 
And hungry I and hollow, 
My pleasure’s all corroded 
By thought of what’s to follow; 


And savours that would greet me 
Of tender chops and fishes 

Now mock me when they meet me; 
They speak of greasy dishes. 


As Asner fled from Joan 
I flee from asking friends in; 
An extra spell at Moab * 
Is all such asking ends in; 
And pals I once delighted 
To entertain in masses 
Now seldom get invited ; 
They soil the plates and glasses. 


Perchance this ditty, laden 
With doleful exposition, 
May move some gentle maiden 
To lachrymose condition. 
Then, be your name, O damsel, 
Miss Bloggs or Miss Fortéscue, 
Come fast as trains and trams ‘ll 
Convey you to my rescue. 


Your room shall ne’er be fireless 
And, if it give you pleasure, 

A private set of wireless 
Shall edify your leisure ; 

And grateful hearts within us 
Shall study all your wishes 

If we can have our dinners 
And you will wash our dishes. 








* Psalm eviii. 9. 





Cur Cynical Librarians. 


From the report of a free library :— 





“The number of books taken out during the ! 


last three months was 850. The classification 
is as follows :—5 Adventure, 1 Comedies, 901 
Fiction, 18 History, 5 Magazines, 3 Poetry, 


16 Welsh, 1 Literature.” 





From “ Instructions to Umpires” in | 


Wisden’s Cricketer’s Almanack :— 


“When the ball touches the boundary it 


becomes ‘ Dead.’ 
The Umpire is not a boundary.” 


No provision, however, is made for the 
possibility in the circumstances of the 


Umpire becoming “ dead.” 





“In meteorological practice there is more 
than one system of dividing up the year into 
seasons, but for statistical purposes it is con- 
venient to consider spring as beginning on 
March Ist, the three months November, 
January and February constituting winter.” 

Weekly Paper. 
Judging by the last two summers it is 
evident that the dropped Decembers 
manage to find their way back to the | 


calendar. 





“Spring is ‘a child,” on Bleakleigh pier 
So rhapsodised my poet-tripper: 

“The young-eyed darling of the year.” 
“Ah, yes,’ I sneezed, “a perfect 


nipper.”’ 
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“Do you realise,” said John, “ that 
Christopher is nearly ten?" 

“Don’t!” shuddered Cecilia; “ I can't 
bear it.” 

Christopher was to go back to school 
on the morrow, so to-night we were all 
serious. 

“Only a few more years,” [ mur- 
mured, “and he ‘ll be shaving twice a 
week and looking more like John every 
day. What a prospect!” 

“ Don’t be a beast, Alan,” said Cecilia. 
| “There's years and years before that 
| will happen.” 

John looked stiffly at his wife, 

« Excuse me, Madam,” he said coldly, 
“may | ask why you view with such 
horror the prospect of your son grow- 
ing up like his father? I know 1 used 
to sing, ‘ Tommy lad, Tommy lad, be a 
better man than me,’ but I never really 
meant it.” 

“My dear old darling, you're all 
right. It’s only your face—I mean 
his face—I mean———" 

“Precisely what do you mean?” asked 
| John a little more coldly. 

Cecilia laughed helplessly. 

“1 can'texplain, my dear. Only that 
you ve a dear old, ugly, bristly face, and 
1 love it; but L can’t bear to think of 
my Christopher being like it.” 

“ Well, L’m dashed!" breathed John 
indignantly. 

I laughed happily. 

* And to think,” I said, “ that it was 
with that same face that you wooed 
and won her! Moreover, [ continually 
pointed it out to her while there was 
yet time to avoid it.’ 

“You leive his face alone. It’s a 
better one tran yours, Alan, anyway,” 
said Cecilia. “Nasty pimpy little 
moustache!" she added spitefully. 

“My dear sister,” I answered with 
dignity, “ I remind you without pride 
that the resemblance between us has 
been remarked on ever since we were 
| children—dozens of years ago.” 

John rose hotly. 
| Do yousuggest, Sir,” he demanded, 
“that my wile hasa nasty pimpy little 
moustache ?” 

“| haven't got a moustache at all,” 
shrieked Cecilia indignantly. 

“ All right, allright,” said John irvit- 
ably. “ Nobody said you had.” 

“Then why turn on me?” 
manded. 

“I didn’t turn on you,” he said; 
“you started by saying Cecilia had a 
funny face.” 

“ Not at all; I merely said she was 
like me.” 

“Well, it’s the same thing,” 
John. “It’s an insult, anyway.” 
“For goodness’ sake,” interrupted 








I de- 


said 





S 





Cecilia, “don’t start again. It’s like 
Billingsgate. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves.” : 

“Well, I’m hanged!” [ said. “ Who 
started it? Who said Jobn had an 
ugly bristly face?” 

“So she did, by Jove,” said Jobn. 
“T’m not bristly. I shaved this morn- 
ing.” He rubbed his hand tentatively 
up his cheek. ‘t How ever did we start 
this appalling affair?” 

«“ We started,” I explained, “ by talk- 
ing of Christopher and his prospects of 
growing into a passable sort of being. 
I am the boy’s uncle and I don’t wish 
to say anything harsh about him. I 
just note as a remarkable fact that we 
three people, usually peaceable, not 
to say affectionate, almost invariably 
come to the verge of blows as soon as 
Christopher is mentioned in the con- 
versation.”’ 

There was a silence. 

“ She said she couldn't bear him to 
grow up like me,” muttered John. 

“She said I had a nasty pimpy 
moustache,” I stated. 

“ You said I was just like you,” com- 
plained Cecilia. 

“ Bristly!” said John. “ And I shave 
every morning before she's out of bed.” 

There was some more silence. 

Christopher came into the room. 

“I’ve had my supper,” he said, 
“and I’ve come for five minutes before 
1 go to bed.” He sat himself securely 
on his father’s knee and John’s arms 
closed round him. 

Christopher rubbed his face against 
John’s. 

“T love you—all whiskery,”’ he said 
slowly and sleepily. ‘“ When I grow 
up I’m going to have a rough face 
like you and a moustache like Uncle 
Alan's.” 

Jobn and | smirked complacently. 

“ Bat, my dear,” said Cecilia patheti- 
cally, “aren't you going {o bea bit like 
me?” 

‘* Men can’t be like ladies,” explained 
Christopher. “ Men can’t be beautiful.” 

He stood up and put his arms round 
Cecilia, 

“Good night, my lovely Mummy,” 
he said. “1’m going to school to- 
morrow,” he added by way of excuse. 

We looked at each other and at 
Christopher and smiled peaceably, not 
to say affectionately. 








“The conference passed a resolution wel 
coming the Government’s decision not to im- 
pose a betting tax, and urging upon Free 
Churches to avoid pract'c>s which savoured of 
grumbling for raising funds.”— Scots Paper. 
Why the Free Churches only? Some 
appeals that we have read suggest that 
the Establishment also is rather in- 
clined to this method. 
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A WELSH IDYLL. 


Llewellyn Taliesin Jones 
Possessed a voice with liquid tones; 


At an Eisteddfod held at Bala 
He wasacclaimed “theCambrian Sara,” 


The charms of this perfervid Celt 
Were widely spread and deeply felt. 


But once he loved and loved alone 
A maiden with a heart of stone: 


“What—change my name to‘ Jones’ ?” 
she said; 
“Td sooner live and die unwed.” 


And this remark is not so odd when 
You learn that hers was Gwladys 
Blodwen. : 


Natheless Llewellyn was possessed 
With the belief that Jones was best; 


For seven-score Joneses you will find 
Within the D.N.B. enshrined— 


A record undefeated with 
One sole exception—that of Smith. 


Llewellyn laboured to add lustre 
And fresh distinction to this muster. 
He wrote a play, The Golden Scoop, 
Performed by the Portmadoc troupe ; 
He played full-back for Tonypandy ; 
He wrote an Ode to Mr. Ganput; 
He sang as sweetly as the mavis; 
He petrified Sir Watrorp Davies; 
He organised whist-drives at Borth 
And swam the Menai back and forth. 


But Gwladys, all the more he yearned, 
Remained more cold and unconcerned, 


And, heartless as an anaconda, 
Married a Dago from the Rhondda. 


Liewellyn Taliesin Jones 

Wasted no time in sighs and groans; 
He took a suicidal header 

Upon the rocks that guard Llanbedr. 
Another less romantic tale 

Declares that he is lodged in gaol. 
His friends believe he has become 

\ millionaire by running rum ; 

But anyhow you'll all agree 

He's owed a posthumous O.B.h 








“ There were at least a thousand bridge clubs 
in Ottawa, Rev. Mr. —— said, consisting of 
eight, ten or twelve women, who met daily at 
each other’s houses and gable.” 

Canadian Paper. 
What is the missing letter in the last 
word? An “m”’ suggests itself, buta 
friend assures us from his experience 
of ladies’ bridge clubs that it is un- 
doubtedly “b”. 
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Villager (lo stranger). “ You °L& see sumMat Now, Sir. 


THE STAB ON THE BACK. 
I wave just paid my Income Tax 
financial purist and the worthy man, beyond remarking 
that such payment was much overdue, might not see any- 
thing admirable in this act. But then they know nothing 
of its underlying nobility and self-sacrifice. My decision 
to pay, apart from a desire to check a growing acerbity and 
unpleasantness on the part. of the Collector of Taxes, was 
chiefly due to the Daily Mail. 1 felt so grateful tc this 
pontifical organ for allowing me to keep on my hat, regard- 
less of French amour propre, throughout these weeks of 
bitter weather and influenza, that I was quite unable to 
ignore its recent command, “ Give Labour Fair Play.’ An 
ineradicable prejudice against one or two members of the 
Government—I name no names—prevented me from play- 
ing utterly fairly with Labour as a whole, so I decided to 
compromise and give Mr. Pui Syowpen a square deal 
After all, framing a Budget with one eye on Utopia and the 
other on the Clyde must be a pretty harassing business. 
These are the days of “ gestures,”’ so [ made one and sent 
Mr. SNowpen my First [nstalment (under Schedule K). 
Of course I could not pay it out of income. No one can. 
That is one of the subtleties of the Income Tax. My 
savings had to go—in my case the “Ford Fund.” The 
“Ford Fund” was a domestic institution—the foundation 
on which was built my hope of buying a small car one day. 
It was made up by self-denial and small contributions. “A 
cigar unsmoked (by me), a theatre unvisited (by us), a hat 
unpurchased (by Phyllis), an insurance stamp unstuck (by 





first instalment. The 
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l’v¥E KNOWN "IM PUT A BALL THROUGH THAT WINDER.” 





Jane), and a bone or biscuit uneaten (by Mick) have all 
meant so much grist to the “ Ford Fund.” I cannot say 
the accumulated sum was a large one, but at a conservative 
estimate it represented a carburettor, three wheels and an 
all-weather hood. Something—a start—a burgeoning hope. 
(And now it was all—all gone, and there was left to us 
nothing—a false start, a blighted hepe. 

But the blistering irony of life has yet to be told. The 
Collector of ‘Taxes, courteously relying on the promise of my 
cheque and tarrying not for its performance, sent me 4 
nicely-phrased receipt by return of post. Well, that was all 
right—the money was paid, Labour had had Fair Play, 
Mr. SyowpEn could count on a surplus, and Phyllis and I 
would try another walking-tour. Then I turned the receipt 
over; there was an advertisement on the back—an advert- 
isement, perhaps, to some, but to me a bitter blasting 
sarcasm. In bold print and bolder phrase a Company, 
Limited, informed me that there had never been a car like 
the one they were now offering. The details of this super- 
lative two-seater were set out in terms which cut me to the 
heart. My “ Ford Fund” finished, bust, gone into voluntary 
liquidation—and on the sorry document which showed the 
full reason for this disaster I must also read “The Rich 
Man’s Car at the Poor Man's Price. 


The Car you buy to 
keep.” The ear you buy. 








“For Sara 


Breeding Pen of Six Light Sussex, early hatched 1823 
Pullets.” 


Daily Pape rT. 
The kind, we suppose, that our poulterer describes as “suit- 





able for boiling.” 
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|the Minister of Labour. The Govern-| aliens, had been able to do nothing but 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, |ment had only been in office for six] carry out (in part) the plans of their pre- 
Monday, March 10th—Question-time weeks (“Six weeks” ran like a refrain | decessors. 














To the inquiry—very tact- 











mexpsg oe 


amples of the manner in which 
the flowers of hope that blossomed 
| so richly in Opposition enter a 
| stage of arrested development 
when submitted to the disillusion- 
ing chills of office. Thus we had 
Mr. Ricsarps informing Sir 
Henry Cratk (and incidentally 
the Swarajists) that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of revising 
the Indian Constitution before 
the prescribed period of ten years; 
Mr. THomas explaining that he 
could not give a date for our with- 
drawal from Iraq, owing to “a 
number of considerations” ; and 
the Paiws Minister ejaculating 
an emphatic “No!” to an in- 
quiry whether he proposed (in ac- 
cordance with a suggestion re- 
| cently made by one of his col- 
leagues) to introduce legislation 
for the nationalisation of banks. 
Further evidence on the subject 


cussed the problem of unemploy- 
ment, the most burning subject of 
Labour oratory during the Elec- 
tion. Dr. MAcNamMara pointed 
out that there are considerably 
more than a million unemployed 
on the registers and he wanted to 
_ know when the Labour Govern- 
| ment, who had derided the not 


unimportant efforts of their predeces-|save for removing the “gap” from |that one noble Lord, forgetful of the 
. j 5 vo . ios Seas es » * T = 

| sors to find work for them, proposed to| the Insurance Act and throwing open traditional impassivity of the Upper 
| introduce “the positive remedy” that! uncovenanted benefit to unemployed | House, incontinently clapped his hands. 


they had professed to have 
up their sleeves. He himself 

saw no sign of “that bigger, 
| bolder and braver grasp that 
thecountry wasled toexpect.” 
| Mr. Batpwiy was equally 
, honplussed. The electors had 
| “broken” him for his at- 
| tempted remedy, but what 
| had they got instead? Sev- 
eral of the Labour Ministers 
| (before they got to White- 
, hall) had propounded various 
| schemes for abolishing un- 
| employment, but so far they 
had not translated them into 
practice. He confessed that 
he himself was unable to an- 
swer the ingenuous inquiry 
put to him by an American 
lady, “ Why den’t you find 
your unemployed work?” but 
assumed that the Government 
must be in a more fortunate 
position. 

“Nothing doing” was in 
effect the reply of Mr. Saw, Your 


was forthcoming when, on the 2 
Vote on Account, the House dis- - 


“YES, WE HAVE 
Mr. Tox 


The Mane Cat. “Bravo! YouR KID 18 WORTHY OF HIS DAD.” 
The Welsh Goat. “AND CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR EXCELLENT Commons would, I suppose, 


KITTEN.” 


1g Hopefuls’ maiden specches ) 


in the Commons provided further ex-' through the whole of his speech) and, ! less in the circumstances, I thought—of 





NO RABBITS.” 
SHaw. 





(Sir Harz, Carne and Mr. Lioyp Geonoe, on the occasion of their crationasthat of Mr. Becker, 


a youthful Tory, “ Have the Gov- 
ernment any new proposals’ at 
all?” he brilliantly replied, “ Wait 
and see.” Then he added, “ We 
can’t produce schemes like rabbits 
out of our hat.” The function of 
“our hat,” apparently, is to be 
talked through. 

Promising maiden speeches by 
Major Gwitym Lroyvp GrorGE 
and Mr. Raues Hac. Care must 
have been (to recall Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S tribute to Mr. AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN’S first effort) “ dear 
and refreshing’ to their respec- 
tive fathers’ hearts. And the Gov- 
ernment had to bear a good many 
other criticisms before Miss Bonp- 
FIELD came to their rescue with 
the best speech of the day. With 
feminine deftness she neatly 
darned the holes in Mr. Saaw’s 
tattered cloak and left the im- 
pression that, particularly in re- 
gard to domestic training, the 
Government really had a policy 
of their own, 

Tuesday, March 11th.—Lord 
BUCKMASTER moved the Second 
Reading of his Matrimonial Causes 
Bill with an enthusiasm undimin- 
ished by the fate that similar pro- 
posals have for some years en- 
countered “ in another place.” So 
moving was his peroration, indeed, 


Thanks to Lord Curzon’s ad- 
vice to the Peers to give the 
Bill a chance, the Second 
Reading was passed by 88 
to Lt @ 

In the Commons Lieut.- 
Commander Kenworray 
complained that working- 
men’s clubs, where concerts 
were given for the benefit of 
the members, were mulcted 
inentertainment-duty,where- 
aus West-end clubs, where po- 
litical speeches were deliy- 
ered, went scot-free, The 
CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
cHEQUER explained that a 
political speech, however “ en- 
tertaining” (this, no doubt, 
in reference to the gallant 
Member's own), was not tech- 
nically an “ entertainment.” 

If it were, the House of 


he liable to duty for such an 





who, whether by design or | 
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otherwise, kept Members ina high state 
of hilarity when explaining his Bill to 
enable ice-cream and mineral waters to 
be sold after 9.30 p.m. Every mention 
of ice-cream was received with roars of 
laughter, and when he protested that 
his favourite commodity was subjected 
to a disability that did not apply to 
“tripe” the roars became shrieks. 

The House, no doubt, expected further 
entertainment when Mr. Lxacu intro- 
duced the Air Estimates. But on this 
oceasion he kept his pacifist sentiments 
moreundercontrol. Noone indeed could 
have excelled his tribute to the gallant 
youths who recruit the R.A.I’., and par- 
ticularly to their splendid work in Iraq, 
accomplished, as he was careful to ob- 
serve, with very little bloodletting (a 
thing abhorrent to the Leacn family). 

Sir Samvuen Hoare was much less 
critical than on the last occasion, but 
regretted that the Government had not 
taken up the Burney Airship Scheme. 
I doubt, however, whether he helped 
his plea by pointing out that by the 
service proposed they could get to 
Singapore in eight days, instead of 
twenty-eight. That is the very place 
the Government prefer to keep away 
from just now. 

General Sze.y developed the theory 
(1 trust well founded) that the more 
we increased our Air Force the more 
France (which only desired “security ”’) 
would diminish hers. 

A motion on the necessity of improv- 
ing the fishing industry was chiefly 
remarkable for a suggestion that the 
MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE should seek 


trust buster.” 

Wednesday, March 12th.—The Gov- 
ernment had a rather rough time in the 
House of Lords over their refusal to in- 
stitute a tax on betting. Lord Newron 
gave full rein to his mordant humour in 
showing up their inconsistency in declin- 
ing to “recognise” betting while they 
continued to draw a substantial rev- 
enue—in income-tax, telephone fees and 
telegrams—from the betting fraternity. 

Lord Arxoip defended the Govern- 
ment on the ground that a betting tax 
would only bring in a paltry revenue of 
five millions or so, and would in some 
unexplained manner lower our financial 
prestige. Lord Dartrne derided the 
Government's reasons, but approved 
their conclusion, though he thought, if 
they were serious in desiring to put down 
betting, they should first put a stop to 
the publication of the odds; and Lord 
Carson approved neither their reasons 
nor their conclusion, and made great 
use of his favourite word “ hypocrisy.” 

In the Commons Mr. Foor asked 
what steps the Government proposed 
to take to put a stop to the organised 











to acquire fame as “ Buxton the fish- | 


| 





smuggling of liquor from Scotland into 
America. Mr. Ponsonsy evidently saw 
no incongruity in objections to “ boot- 
legging’ coming from such a quarter, 
but could not hold out hopes of going 
beyond the recent Treaty. 

The breeziness associated with the 
Senior Service has already begun to 
affect the Parliamentary SECRETARY OF 
tHe ApmiraLty. When Mr. Mitts, by 
way of emphasizing his complaint that 
a certain cruiser had been on the stocks 
for eight years, referred to it as the 
Methuselah, Mr. AmMon promptly re- 


re 





“THE 


FISH-TRUST BUSTER.” 
Sratve or Mr. Nort Buxton 10 Be 
ERECTED AT BILLINGSGATE, AFTER THAT 
oF “PosErpon” at Municn, 
plied that eight years was a short time 
for a vessel apparently destined for so 
long a life; and when the same hon. 
Member inquired how long H.M.S. Glow- 
worm was to be kept up the Danube 
the reply he got was, “As long as it 
continues to shine with any advant- 
age.” A bright lad, Mr. Ammon, 
Thursday, March 13th.—The Lords 
gave a second reading to Lord Lamine- 
ton’s Public House Improvement Bill, 
in spite of Lord Hatpanr’s objection 
that it was impossible to define an 
improved public-house. Then they lis- 
tened to a long and ingenious argument 
from Lord Batrovur in favour of the 
new naval base at Singapore, in which 
he proved to his own satisfaction (a) 
that, being three thousand miles away 
from Yokohama, it could have noaggres- 
sive purpose, and (b) that it was abso- 








lutely necessary to enable the British 
Fleet to defend Australia from invasion, 
How he reconciled these two proposi- 
tions with the axiom of naval warfare, 
that the best form of defence is attack, 
he, perhaps wisely, did not explain, 
At last the expected has happened, 
and the Government has suffered defeat, 
Hitherto they have managed cleverly 
enough to play off the two Oppositions 
against one another and prevent them 
from combining in the Lobby. Also, 
while content for the present to carry 
out the programme prepared by the 
late Prix Mruister, they have given 
every facility to their own private 


Members to promote legislation more | 


in accordance with their own desires. 


But this afternoon their well-sus- | 


tained effort to make the best of both 
political worlds broke down. On Mr, 
Ciyxrs’ proposal to suspend the Eleven 
o'clock Rule, Mr. Batpwin urged that, 
instead of depriving Members of their 
beauty-sleep, the Government should 
take the whole time of the House, 
thereby, of course, putting a stop to 
the activities of their private supporters. 
His protest was supported by Mr. Vivian 
Pruitiirs, the Liberal Whip; but, un- 
warned by this ominous partnership, 
Mr. Ciynxxs persisted with his motion, 
which was thereupon defeated by 234 
to 207. 

There were a few cries of “ Resign,” 


| but they were not taken seriously ; and 


Mr. Watsn proceeded to make his 
statement on the Army Estimates as 
if nothing had happened. It was 
agreeable to hear that the War Srcre- 
rary has “every confidence in the 
temperate judgment of the General 
Staff,” and there is every reason to 
suppose that the G.S. would be ready 
to return the compliment. 

The case of the ex-ranker officers and 
their pensions was raised by Capt. 
BERKELEY, who called upon the Pam 
Minister to redeem the pledge that he 


gave during the General Election. Mr. | 


MacDonaLp admitted the pledge, but 


claimed that the questionnaire which | 
caused him to give it did not convey all | 


the facts. The habit of throwing these 


long questions at Candidates was, he | 


considered, grossly abused—a remark 


which the House considered to be in | 
the circumstances decidedly humorous. | 


Mr. Batpwin advised Mr. Mac- 
Donaxp in future to deal with question- 
naires as he did, and not answer them; 
but he was ready to agree to the Prime 
Minister's proposal that a Committee 
should find out the facts and then let 


the House do justice on the findings. ; 
Despite this friendly support however ; 


the Government nearly suffered an- 
other reverse, for Captain BERKELEY S 
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motion was defeated by only 19 votes. ; 
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[vascible Elderly Gentleman (who has been persuaded to visit very modern picture show, suddenly turning on inoffensive secretary). 


“Nor onty wounp I 


LIKY TO BURN ALL THESE ABOMINABLE PICTURES, BUT I'D LIKE TO BURN THE BUILDING 


yEs, Sin, AND PUT YOU ON TOP OF THE BONFIRE AND BURN you TOO!” 


MELOTHERAPY. 

(By our Medical Correspondent.) 

SYMPATHETIC students of the artistic 
signs of the times will not have failed 
to note the steadily accumulating evi- 
dences of s return to simplicity. The 
latest and perhaps most salutary ex- 
ample of this reaction isto be found inthe 
introduction of primitive songs, Mohawk 
Indian, Matabele and Chinese, in the 
programmes of concerts given by our 
most enlightened musicians ; still more 
in the use of the instruments of savage 
tribes. The value of this movement 
can only be appreciated in its full extent 
by those who approach it from the 
medical standpoint. Thus viewed, it 
constitutes a most important and eftica- 
cious antidote to the undue excitation 
produced by the impact on the nervous 
system of the modern orchestra, and in 
particular of such instruments as the 
saxophone. I pass over the fact, im- 
portant though it undoubtedly is in 
these days of financial stringency, that 
these instruments are exceedingly costly 
as compared with the implements of 
Mohawk minstrelsy. 

For my present purpose it is enough 
to concentrate attention on the sedative 








and restorative influences exerted by 
primitive instruments, and in particular 
by the marimba, in all stages of influenza, 
conjunctivitis and disorders of the galli- 
ambic gland. On former occasions, as 
my readers may remember, it was my 
invariable practice, with all the persua- 
siveness at my command, to impress 
upon all patients, directly they were 
conscious of disquieting symptoms, to 
go to bed and send for a doctor. To 
speak frankly, [am now converted tothe 
conviction that there is an alternative 
method of even greater efficacy. Hence- 
forth I would say, Go to bed by allmeans, 
but send for a marimba and learn to 
play it or get someone to play it to you. 

The marimba, I need hardly remind 
my readers, has for two centuries been 
the musical instrument par excellence 
of the natives of Angola. It consists 
of sixteen calabashes arranged along 
the middle of a long frame between two 
side boards, hanging round the neck by 
a thong. It is thus the pioneer of the 
xylophone, but it is af once more in- 
expensive and produces a more mellow, 
mellifluous and eupeptic tone. Its 
special peculiarity is that it acts directly 
on the medulla, disperses thrombosis 
and is in general anti-botulistie. In- 





THAT HOLDS THEM-~ 


directly it acts on the moral of the | 
patient and diffuses an atmosphere of 
cheerful serenity at times when the 
note of the penny whistle conduces to | 
exacerbation. It lulls the fractious 
infant; it assuages the madness of 
maturity; if quells the querulousness 
of senile decay. I hope on a future 
occasion to describe the remarkable 
results produced by Dr. Jimson at his 
melotherapic clinic by the use of the 
nose-flute of the Papuans and the war- 
conch of the Solomon Islanders. For the 
moment I must rest content with the final 
adjuration ; ‘‘ Mothers, get marimbas,” 





“Laresr ny Our Privare War.” 
Headline in Provincial Paper. 
We trust they will keep it private. 


“Houses WANTED. 

Exchange Folding Pram, almost new, for 
Double Pram.”—Scots Paper, 

It will be an improvement, no doubt, 
but still rather close quarters. 

From « football article :-— 

“ Whichello, the Light Blue secretary, is 
unable to play through indisposition at inside 
right.”—Daily Paper. 

Inside wrong, we presume. 
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MR. PUNCH’S MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 
Back to Meruvuseran! 


Tunk not, my Phyllis, Youth has any charms ; 
Age is the goal and Knowledge is the prize. 
What vain delight to languish in your arms 
When I am still so very far from wise! 
I don’t know why the Universe was made, 
I don’t know anything about Free Trade, 
I don’t know why the sky is blue, 
Or where the world is going to, 
Then what's the point of kissing you”? 
I wish I was a hundred—oh, I do! 


I wish I was an Ancient, 
I wish I had more sense, 
I wish I had no teeth at all, 
I wish my appetite was small, 
My intellect immense. 
What use the lark, what servive does the throstle ? 
Would I knew Algebra, like yonder fossil, 
And scorned delights, and did not smoke, 
And never laughed or made a joke, 
Nor loved nor kissed, 
But lived in a mist 
Of Pure Intelligence, 
Intelligence, 
Intelligence, 
A bodiless Intelligence, 
A sort of skinny jelly-fish suspended in the blue, 


That needs no food but platitude, no Saturdays or Sundays, 


But contemplates Infinity in Art-and-Crafty undies ! 
Methuselah! ~Methuselah! 
I wish I was Methuselah, 
I wish I was three hundred—oh, I do! 


Fly from me, Youth! How weary are the days! 
Cling not, my Phyllis, for what use to cling? 
Love is a crude and temporary phase, 
And Mr. Sxaw has stopped that kind of thing. 
I don’t know why the Universe is there, 
But what upsets me is that I don’t care. 
Fly from me, Youth! How long, how long? 
Alas, I lauch, I’m well and strong, 
I keep on bursting into song ; 
I wish 1 was a hundred—oh, I do! 


I wish I was an Ancient, etc. 


See how our grand-dads throng the dance, the dears, 

Now that senility is all the rage. 

And must we wait another sixty years ? 
Youth can be counterfeit, then why not Age? 
And | will buy some whiskers and a beard 
And mumble platitudes, and be revered. 
And you must dye your young hair grey, 
Your lovely hair—ah, well-a-day, 
Rare is the prize and we must pay— 

I mean to look a hundred, so I do. © 


But I wish I was an Ancient, 
I wish I had more sense, 
I wish I had no teeth at ail, 
I wish my appetite was small, 
My intellect immense. 
What use the lark, what service does the throstle? 
Would I knew Algebra like yonder fossil, 
And scorned delights, and did not smoke, 
And never laughed or made a joke, 





Nor loved nor kissed 
But lived in a mist 
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Of Pure Intelligence, 
Intelligence, 
Intelligence, 
A bodiless Intelligence, 
A sort of skinny jelly-fish suspended in the blue, 
That needs no food but platitude, no Saturdays or Sundays 
But contemplates Infinity in Art-and-Crajty undies ! 
Methuselah! Methuselah! 
I wish I was Methuselah, 
I wish I was three hundred—oh, 1 do! 


mans ene enema iat 
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THE PUBLIC-HOUSES OF EUROPE, 
(With apologies to Mr. E. V. Lucas and “ The Times.”) | 
To the vulgar the record of these researches into the | 

great educative and westhetic institutions of Europe may | 
seem little more than a string of unfamiliar names and 
hard-worked adjectives. Brother scribes may even grudge 


|me the pittance which such a record may bring me. But | 
| I can assure both them and the general readers that they | 





jemperors of the earth. A native of Milan, Peronng has left 


underestimate the consumptive capacity necessary to obtain 


isuch close familiarity with the subject as will appear in | 


every line; and moreover that any reward my literary | 
efforts may obtain will be faithfully spent in further pains- 
taking and brain-racking research, such as I have already | 
devoted to 

I.—Tue Trarroria aT Rome. 

The later history of the Trattoria is bound up in the word 
Preronne, thanks to whose enthusiastic labours the modern 
Romans, given sufficient application to the study of his 
genius, may for a short. space become once again the 


{no door unlocked in any city of Italy behind which might | 


suitably be ensconced his treasures, and I found in the 


‘grace of bottling are unsurpassed even by our own great 
| masters, WORTHINGTON 





| mighty Bass, represented in every phase of his energy from 


Trattoria some admirable examples of his work which for 
colour effects —notably a fine chiaroseuro—and for slender | 


or Anusorr. There was a fine 
Cinzano, after the Vermouth school, on the upper shelf, and 
a very popular Asti, full of effervescence. I have seen great 
crowds before it on Sundays. The Falerno produced upon | 
me only the effect of a wistful and unChristian melancholy, | 
but the Barbera I thought to possess new colours and a 

new and easier hint of how to lay them in. The glory of , 
the Trattoria is, of course, the Chianti, which gives the sen- | 
sation of walking on air and sometimes tripping on it. J | 
passed two days in a state of speechlessness before it. I 

noticed also some stupid specimens of Acqua del Pozzo, | 
quite unworthy of the Trattoria. 


I1.—Tue Bistror ar Parts. 

We pass here at once into a lighter vein. The Bistrot is | 
so called because the true devotee is generally moved to | 
trot twice round it so as to see everything twice, or (accord | 
ing to some authorities) double. It is divided according to | 
the usual Continental custom into big rooms and cabinets, | 


| and if one is to get a proper appreciation of each make, one | 


must be continually moving from a big room into its | 
cabinet dependencies. In the first room 1 was shown an | 
excellent Veuve Clicquot, the solitary example of a woman | 
achieving a really high standard. ‘There was also a bril- | 
liantly vivacious Pommery in a far corner. An early Pol 
Roger too, and a sleek Courvoisier of fine taste to finish up 
with, 

After the heat and exuberance of these native produc 
tions it was pleasant to come, as one is nearly always able 
to do in every important Bistrot, to the home taste of the 





the XXX as big as a tar-barrel to the slighter but still 
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First proud little Lady. “My YATHER'S A DOCTOR.” 
Second ditto. “THat’s NOTHING—MY FATHER’S A BANKRUPT.” 


piquant Pale Ale. ‘There was also a Johannes Walker, but |I have myself detected German affinities in the Posada 
| Ithad obviously been tampered with by a later and enfeebling | specimens, there is something peculiarly Spanish in the 
hand. I found, however, some charming exhibits of the | way in which Cerveza may be slowly and sleepily enjoyed, 
Dutch Lager school. It 1s curious that so heavy a nation | surrounded by a phalanx of lovely acolytes, Jerez, Madeira, 
can produce anything so light and ethereal. The Bistrot | Amontillado, and the humbler but not despicable Oporto, 
| also contains many exquisite specimens of fast life. The] the last a great favourite in England. 

colours are very cleverly laid on, but appear volatile, and} And so on. I could follow with articles on the Biergarten 
| the subjects are flamboyant. I was, however, strongly|in Berlin, the Gastenitza in Petrograd and the Pub in 
attracted by one little piece, but on closer inspection it} London, all of which might extend your knowledge and 
appeared rather cold and unpromising. would certainly display my own. But it is now opening 
time, and I must away to practical instead of theoretical 


4 4 > _ iw ‘ . . * * . . . . 
11l.—Tur Posapa ar Mapniv. studies of this inexhaustible and fascinating subject. 


The exclamation of “Dos Cervezas,” which is so often 
heard upon the lips of visitors to the Posada, gives the key} “On Tuesday evening the school-roof was packed to its ulmost 
| 0 its chief glory. Our own National Sporting Club has | capacity on the occasion of a whist drive.” —Local Paper. 
| Yery similar work by Wa1TBREAD and Gurnness, but, though | Bored competitors trying to escape, we infer. 
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THE CLACHAN OF CHAGRIN. 


Ir isa far ery to Glen Whusky, where | tumbler of pure delight. 
the whaups are piping above the braes | 
and maybe the pipes are bray- 
ing above the whaups, but it 
was there that Famd Mac- 
andrew painted his master- 
piece, and he will never — 
again. I have known Famd 
since long ago, when he was 
rising to fame as a painter of 
cattle. A journal notorious 
for its misprints had described 
him as the “famd” animal- 
painter,and hisfriendsadopted 
the nickname with delight, 
since it happened to comprise 
the initials of the one already 
settled upon him—Foot-And- 
Mouth Disease. 

Famd’s pictures sold like 
wildfire. His kjne were ad- 
mired by the million, but the 
educated few, including some 
well-advised millionaires, ad- 
mired his grass more. The 
grass was wonderful. Some- 
times it was violet and some- 
times scarlet. It varied from vermilion {he found that the composition of the | 
to saxe, nigger, rust and other modest | picture was going to present some diffi- 
millinery colours. After a successful sale 
he would use ultramarine for the grass 
and red for the town. He was one 
of that glorious band who see the 
object “as in itself it really is.” 
Except the cattle—they were quite 
lifelike. 

It was while wandering in search /, , 
of the ideal cattle that he had never 47, 
- found that Famd stumbled 

»y accident upon Glen Whusky on 
a braw evening and found them. 
After floundering all day through 
peat-bogs he had slithered down a 
corrie and landed in a wee clachan, 
and there were the kye in a bonny 
bit of meadowland, grand upstand- 
ing beasts. Glen Whusky is really 
a beautiful valley. There is a dis- 
tillery at the top end and a spirit 
factory at the other, and in the 
middle a place where they make 
whisky. 

Famd got lodgings with a decent 
body in the clachan and set out 
next morning with a fifty-forty 
canvas on his back. It lacked but 


ITS HEAD.” 


. . . ? > 
a few days till sending-in day and we tae cae ey ot as ey 
* . rs . ze , \- : “he, S Fe —~ 
it behoved him tobe busy. Itwas ~~ -s*r- Sen Ny SSS, ¢\ 
: ‘, . . [ in” ° 
a snell morning and his landlady ‘ eink i. Stile eae 
. . © we + 
made him take a wee something to Witte 
keep the cold out. She said it was “*Wr WULL TAK A DROP TO BRING SUCCESS For 


a half “chill,” but it was more like iT, HE GaiD." 


a whole dose of influenza, As he was} a mirage 
; | ; ecs. Famd reasoned with them 

mancame out and greeted him, and they | for k 

fell a-talking about the bonny beasts. 

Famd was for on, but th 


the game and give him a chance. At 
e man would} last he lost his temper and set about 








|have him in, and before he could say | them ; but all to no purpose; so he sat 
“When” he was looking into half-a-| down and cried. 
| the crofters came and carried him home; 
When at last he got to the meadow | but they couldna catch the beast with 





“THEY COULDNA CATCH THE BEAST WITH THE FIPTY-FORTY ON 


proof that was shoved before his face, 
Famd was for pushing it away, but he 
eulties. The cattle would not keep still. | remembered in time that it is not a 
They were sooming round in the air like | kind thing and it is not a good thing to 








\ and playing hide-and-seek up| leave it.” 
passing the place where they made it, a| in the tr Not wanting to offend the old body, 
ng and pleaded for them to play | Famd took it. 
down at his easel again, but the heat 
made him drowsy and he fell asleep. 


~~ 
nee 


In the late afternoon 


the fifty-forty on its head, 
The next morning Famd 
stretched a new canvas and 
set out. He walked smartly 
through the clachan, looking 
neither to right nor left, Ag 
he was passing the last house, 
a two-storey building, a little 
old man came out and stopped 
him, and asked him if he 
was Maister Macandrew the 
penter. Famd admitted the 
. fact and the little man was 
delighted. He told Famd how 
he had seen a little picture of 
his in a Glasgow shop twenty 
years before and thought it 
was the bonniest picture that 
ever was. Ho had bought it 
and carried it home, and it 
was the pride of the Glen. 
Wad he come in and see it ? 
Famd stepped in; but he 
couldna see the picture at first 
for a half-tumbler of over- 





refuse Highland hospitality. And ! 
in any case the man was a patron | 
of Art. 

When he got tothe meadow Famd 
found his subject and sketched it 
in. He worked hard for a time, 
but the sun got that strong he had 
a throat like fire. He stepped over 
to the burn for a drink, but the 
water was drumly with the snow 
melting up in the moors. Further 
up on the far side was a but-and- 
ben, and to it Famd went and asked 
for a drink of water. The old ye 
reached downa bottle from the shelf 
and poured out the best part of a}: 
tumbler. 

‘“‘ Water, I said,” roared Famd. 

“‘ Watter, quo’ he,” says tho.auld 
wife. “ Guidsakes, is the man daft? 
Wantin’ tae drink watter in a heat 
like this? Yell kill yersel’. Here.” 

‘For ony sake, wumman,” says 
Famd, “put a weo drop water 
intill ’t.” 

The old body near dropped the 
glass. 

“Pit watter intill 't, quo’ he,” she 
cried. “Wha ever heard tell ont? 
Look ye, is there ony room for 
watter there? Ye can tak it or 


Then he went and 
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, me. This picture has got to go off wi’ 


| The crate’s ready and addressed in 


| day wet or dry. 


| Art, if anything should happen to me 
_ this day, will ye see it off?” 


———— 
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* WELL, 
* RATHER DISAPPOINTING, G 
“VERY COLD AND Muppy, I 


In the late afternoon the crofters came 
and carried him home and his fifty- 
forty on the top of him. , 

At seven o'clock the next morning 
Famd chapped at the door of the last 
house in the clachan, and the face of 
him was drawn and haggard. 

“ Maister McTonal,” he said, when 
the door had been opened, “listen to 


g 
the carrier at half-past four the day. 


Mrs. McDougall’s back kitchen. It just 
wants packin’ an’ a wheen boards nailed 
on. The framer must have it to-morrow 
wet or dry. Iam goin’ to finish it the 
L ask you, Maister 
McTonal, as a lover and a patron of 


_ “IT wull,” said Mr. McTonal. “Step 
inbye for a meenit an’ “ 
“T will not,” said Famd, and fled. 
At eleven o'clock the picture was 
more than half done. Famd was laying 
down his palette to light a cigarette 
when a deep voice behind him said, “ It 


I, OR 





DID YOU SRE THE CREWS, DEAR?” 


RANNY; I ONLY SAW THEM PADDLING.” 
SHOULD HAVE THOUGHT. 


“Tt will pe the graundest picture | 
have ever seen,” he said slowly, gazing 
at it. “1t will pe for sale at Edin- 
burgh ?” 

“Ay,” said Famd. 

The keeper slewed round his game- 
bag and drew therefrom a flask about 
the size of a hot-water bottle. 

‘We wull tak a drop to bring success 
for it,” he said. 

‘“T canna, I canna,” cried Famd, but 
something in the man’s look stopped 
him. 

“Ye canna what?” 

“T eanna finish that shadew to ma 
liking,” said Faind. 

«This will help ye,” said the keeper, 
pushing the bow] into his hand. 

After amd had got it down some- 
how the man solemnly drained a dishful 
himself and strode off without another 
word, 

amd was resolved to get the thing 
done before the heat and burden of 
the day. The cattle were completed 
to his satisfaction, and the braeface 
beyond. There wanted but the fore- 





will pe a graund success whatever,” 
€ A) . 

and Famd, turning, saw an enormous 
gamekeeper with enormous dogs. 





ground to be put into order. With 
his collar loosened and his mouth wide 
lopen to cool his throat, he earefully 
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Bur I suppose ir STRENGTHENS THELE L&Gs.” 








carried the easel, inch by inch, nearer 
the tree, so that he could lean against it. 
Then, seizing his brush, he stirred upa 
fine mixture on the palette, and, after 
one hour of glorious life and inspiration, 
with the old hills rolling round him in 
fantastic dance, he finished the picture. 
In the early afternoon Mr. MeTonal 
took it and packed it up. Later on the 
crofters came and carried Famd to his 
rooms in the clachan. 

For some time after he returned 
South, Famd kept his bed, troubled 
with sciatica. On varnishing day he 
went out for the first time and down to 
the Gallery. His picture had pride of 
place in the centre of the line, and in 
front of it Famd fell on the floor and 
was carried out by his fellow-artists, 
a broken man. In that last hour of 
frenzy at the foreground he had painted 
the grass green. 








Another Impending Apology. 


“Sir Henry Duke, President of the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division, was presented 
to-day with the honorary Freedom of Plymouth. 

The magistrate remanded him in custody, 
‘in order to get the alcohol out of his system,’ 
and intimated that he would ultimately place 
him on probation.”—Frening Paper. 
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put together. And she was, as we could 
all see: a really charming piece of char- 
acter-making most attractively, indeed 
quite brilliantly, played by Miss EVELYN 
Horr. Suweetland’s offer is made, not 
in patronage but in a rare mood of 
humility, and is accepted with a dazed 
sincerity but without undignified alac- 
rity. 'Minta always thought the master 
the best man in the world, and she was 
a better judge than we, who only saw 
the poor man asking for Fate to trip 
him up. 

Minor themes interlaced with the 


AT THE PLAY. 
“Turn Farwer’s Wire” (Court). 
Iv Mr. Evex Pivots doesn't see 
amusing, human and tech- 
nically well-constructed little comedy 
running for many a month the Town 
| will owe him and Mr. Barry Jackson's 
| intelligent “stock ” company a humble 
apo'ogy. But I think he will. 

1 never see a good provincial reper- 
tory team at work without strengthen- 
ing my conviction that this is the way 
the business of acting should be done. 
One must, of course, suppose that our| main motif are the love affairs of Sweet- 
picked metropolitans can't be in any | land's daughters—Petronell the showy 
way inferior as individual players. But/and Sibley the shrinking. For the first 
perhaps there ’s something of the differ- | the one-idea’d oaf, George, offers and 
' ence that one notes between Interna-| finally succeeds by sheer obstinacy, 
tional and first-rate Club Rugby. At} backed, I am afraid, by a legacy ; while 
any rate the Court team again and again | 


his mos! 
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got the ball away down the field with | 

the dash and precision of the Harlequins | 
| at their best and scored their try —gen- | 
erally between the posts, 

Farmer Sweetland, a kindly self-| 
satisfied honey - coloured widower, 
|“ within sight of fifty ’’--euphemism | 
for fifty-six—seeks another mate. He | 
consults his devoted housekeeper, Ara- | 
| minta. A list is formally drawn up in| 
order of desirability. A buxoin fox- | 
hunting widow; an almost toocompleat | 
spinster ; a postmistress catalogued by | 
Sweetland as comfortable and pillowy | 
on which Minta’s comment is that “ pil- 
lowy at thirty is apt to be a whole 
feather bed at forty”; and the relict | 
of a publican over Dawlish way. 

The general idea, both Sweetland’s 
_and Araminta’s, is that all the candi- 
| dates will be more than willing, and 

the first asked will be the happy bride. 
But the fox-hunting widow is not even 
impressed. Hunting and your own| HERSELF TO HER FELLOW-SERVANT 
way is a good deal better than being| CONG84TULATIONS ARE NOT HEARTY. 
mistress at Applegarth Farm. So! pena eye by Ma. Cupaic HaRDWIcKE. 
Louisa Windeatt is savagely crossed| ~~ <i 
| off the pencilled list. The house-proud | the genial Richard carries off the timid 
spinster, whom he tackles at an in-! Sibley, to everybody's surprise. 
auspicious moment as she is putting| There is an admirable Chorus in the | 
_ the finishing touches to the prepara-| person of Churdles Ash,an ancient peas- 
tions for her party, is honoured and | ant, half Bolshevik (of a diluted Devon- | 
overwhelmed, but is really married to} shire brand), wholly misogynist, and, I 
her villa residence with its built-out| gather, rather a lad in his day—‘Them 
bathroom (as Araminta indeed had | that skims the cream off women stays 
half-suspected), and her party, her “lit- | bachelors.” I don’t see how Mr. Cepric 
tle affair,” looms larger in her mind| Harpwicke, or anybody else for that 
than proposals of marriage. Another) matter, could have made a better thing 
savage slash across the list. The des-|of this superb character. There were 
perate and humiliated wooer makes a/a hundred carefully studied touches of 
hurried dash at the pillowy postmistress,}a subtlety quite beycnd the range of 
who thinks him too old; and the Daw- ‘ ; 
lish lady can never make up her mind 
about anything, but for the moment 
plays for safety with a No. 

It is only then that our poor friend's 

eyes are opened to the fact that Ara- 


j 




















the obvious character-actor. An angry, 
puzzled but determined and tyrannical 
old monkey he looked ; and Mr. Par.- 
poTts fed him with excellent lines. 

_ As I hint, it is the point of honour 
in repertory technique that the whole 
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| THE FARMER'S WIFE-ELECT REVEALS 





Miss Evecyn Horr. | 
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minta was worth all the lot of them 





should be better than the parts. There- 














“ ne 
fore I don’t pay Mr. Harpwicxe and 
Miss Evetyn Hors the bad compliment 
of saying that their performances “stood 
out.” They were good parts very finely 
played. And quite unselfishly. J liked 
Mr. MeLviLLe Cooper's I'armer Sweet. 
land, both buoyant and deflated, and Mr. 
Scorr SUNDERLAND’s hearty Richard. 
Mr. Coun Kerru-Jouxstox’s moum. 
ful bull-dog of a George was excel- 
lent; Miss E1neen Betpon’s Petronell 
I thought admirably touched in, and 
Miss Pryiurs Suann's Sibley a charm- 
ing little study: we all liked especially 
her singing at the party. Miss Mar. 
GARET Cuatwiny’s Louisa Windeatt was 
a really fine piece of characterisation, 
and Miss Maup Git handled the very 


difficult part of the spinster in a very | 


discreet manner. Let me say compre- 
hensively that the whele thing was ex- 
cellently done and that theatre-going 


of the glee singersto Miss Vapper'sparty 


| should alone be worth the money. And 
| those who are interested in the theatre 
ias an art and a craft will find much to 
‘interest and inform them. 


T. 


AN OLD, OLD LADY. 





_I kNow a dame, a perfect dear, 


Cultured and nobly born, 
Who in her five-and-ninetieth year 
Still laughs old Time to scorn. 
‘Tis hard to realize as truth 
The simple fact of pride 
That she had cut an early tooth 
Ere GrEorGE THE Fovurru had died. 


From infant wails to childish charms 


Through WiLuIAm’s reign she grew, 
And Colonels held her in their arms 
Who fought at Waterloo. 


The cautious crinoline she wore 
To walk the croquet-ground ; 
She travelled in a coach-and-four 

To see VicToriA crowned. 


She lived when England hurled her 
weight 
Against the stout Redan ; 
Within her day on Delhi Gate 


The British flags up-ran. 
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{folk who stay away will miss a thor. | 


j ‘ ° - } 
‘oughly enjoyable evening. The entry | 
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Ah! Youth that past her window goes | 


Loud-jesting and alive ; 
Ah! Careless Youth that little knows 
The thoughts of Ninety-Five! 


Her far-off friends of childhood dead, 
Her old companions gone, 

With gallant heart and high-held head 
She smiles and carries on. 


Good luck to her, this brave old dame; 
Each sorrow bravely met, 
Long may she play her dauntless game 
Against the Scytheman yet! 
W. H. 0. 
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Onlooker. “It’s ALL RIGHT—THERE IS NO FIRE.” 
Workman. “No rire! SURELY THEY AIN'T GOIN’ TO PUMP MORE WATER INTO THE BEER?” 





(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

In Friend, You ave Late (laxr) Mrs. Atics Hersert 
invents a somewhat unconvincing plot with more than 
common coherence of atmosphere. Maud Farrell, a young 
City clerk of good family, accepts her rich employer, Douglas 
Field, after a long spell of genteel poverty. Field believes 
that spiritual and physical love are incompatible and offers 
his wife a formal marriage and platonic affection. If these 
fail to give satisfaction, Maud is to be free to go elsewhere. 
laffy Lambert, an idle and vicious journalist, proposes to 
supply Field's deficiencies, and Maud becomes his on the 
ground that, while the most haphazard intrigue may be 
lruitful, “the most heavenly friendship between a man and 
«# woman is a sterile thing.” The prophetess of the 
Symposium—that last authority on human love—would 
have reminded her that the great creations of two great 
minds are far lovelier than the ordinary children of ordinary 
people. But Maud, unluckily, had not been brought up on 


| y 1 * " . 
Puato; and Field, for all his scorn of commonplace mar- 


tiage, had very little notion of anything beyond it. Abstin- 
ence, of course, is not an end in itself; and Maud has my 
entire sympathy in her dissatisfaction with Wield, though 
not in her subsequent passion for the squalid and unreliable 
Lambert. The series of tragic steps which lead her back 
to her original husband are shrewdly and persuasively 
described; but all Mrs. Hersert’s art fails to vivify Field 
or to supply a credible incentive for his rather fatuous con- 
duct. The prettiest thing in the whole book—though it is 


a tawdry kind of preitiness at its best—is the vignette of 
Lily, a follow-clerk of Maud’s, who fails, unhappily, as the 
story proceeds, to justify her initial charm and importance. 








It seems almost incredible that Mr. W. E. Norrts should 
have published novels in the ‘seventies. Yet so it is. While 
Mr. Toomas Harpy was bringing out The Hand of Ethelberta 
and The Return of the Native, Mr. Norris was already writ- 
ing Heaps of Money and Mademoiselle de Mersac. There 
were then, by the way, certain publishing houses that pre- 
ferred to risk their money on the second writer ; there were 
even critics who considered that he would outlast the bis- 
torian of Wessex. However that may be, Mr. Norris 
remains most remarkably readable. He has acquired in- 
sensibly the modern touch, the modern way of handling his 
subjects. There is nothing in his recent novels that carries 
us back at all to the old days of three-volumed fiction. I 
think The Conscience of Gavin Blane (HutrcHinson) as good 
as anything of his I have read for a very long time. It is 
surprisingly fresh. Gavin, of course, is rather ridiculously 
Quixotic in his ideas; but Quixotes still exist even in these 
days, and we have the satisfaction of feeling that his scruples 
about accepting an inheritance enable him at once to escape 
marrying a girl who would certainly have made him miser- 
able and to discover wherein his own strength lies as a 
worker. All the characters in this natural story are interest- 
ing and well drawn. Una Lisle is an excellent presentment 
of a certain type of modern girl. Uncle Paul, the wealthy 
black sheep of the Blane family, who first disinherits his 
scoundrel son and then relents when it is, legally speaking, 
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too late, sticks in the mind with the rest of his remarkable 
household. And Gavin himself is eminently likeable. In 
fine, a very good Norris indeed. 

The workmanship of Miss Marcaret Rivers Larminte 
in Deep Meadows (CHATTO AND Winpvs) is skilful, delicate 
and charming. I should imagine that at some period of 


her life she had read the works of Henry James, for she 
practises the elaborate method prescribed by that master 





| a mood, to extract its utmost 
| significance from the lift of an 


| action of the principal persons 4 
of the story, only now and then i Vi 4 
breaking through into physical y 
expression. Nevertheless the 4 


| devoid of the will to get. them, 


, desire. 


for the composition of the highest type of fiction ; without, 
| however, indulging in too comp!ex and baffling involutions. 
To bring down the fugitive thought on the wing, to capture 
the transient sensation, to depict the changing colours of 





eyebrow—these are the enter- 
prises Miss LarMInir so admir- 
ably essays. She explores with 
a candle the crevices of the 
mind. There, and not in the / 
external world, takes place the 





SX. 


characters whose inward life is 
most minutely depicted. are in 
fact less plain to the reader than 
the three or four persons whose 
mental processes are left to be 
divined from their words and 
deeds. Caleb Host, for instance, 
lives much more vividly than 
Mary Rassell, whose every emo- 
tion is delineated. But the rea- 
son of Mary's comparative fail- 
ure to impress herself upon the} = 
reader may be, after all, that she 
is really rather a foolish person, 
lacking in sense, though not in 
sensibility, full of vague yearn- 
ings after better things, yet 














and always drifting rudderless 
before the dangerous gale of 
When she drifts into 
port it is more than she strictly 





, . THESE CHARLADIES ? 
comedy, which she evidently _— ; 


| possesses. 

Thirty Years at Bow Street Police Court (Weexer Laurie) 
is a long time and a long title, but you can read every word 
of it in a couple of hours. Mr. Winniam Tuomas Ewens 
would, however, have been well-advised to divide his book 
into chapters ; in its present form the stories pour forth in 
an uninterrupted flow that is rather exhausting; and the 
arrangement and selection of his material is not very work- 
manlike. The feature which amused me most was not, I 
imagine, intended to be amusing. Writing of Inland Revenue 
officers, Whose business it is to visit clubs and so forth’ for 
the purpose of seeing what is sold, Mr. Ewens says, “ It 
is nothing unusual for these men to drink, in the course of 
@ visit lasting two hours, champagne, claret, burgundy, 
whisky, beer and liquors.” I like “ and liquors” ; but what 
will our Prohibitionists have to say about it? Even if 















| deserves. Miss Larminie per- 
haps takes her people a shade | Lady's Hundved-and-second Question. 
too seriously. 1 hope she will} “PAN TO SAY THAT YOU CLHAN OUT THE LION'S CAGE?” 
not fear to indulge the sense of| ,.., <a per (fed-up). “ WEi4., 





“liqueurs” was intended, the Inland Revenue officers would 
seem to need stronger heads than are given to most of us. 
Mr. Ewens gives sympathetic accounts of the magistrates 
who have sat at Bow Street, and shows that kindness 
is not rare in a police court, however much the sordid | 
atmosphere may tend to stifle it. 


Detective stories advance upon us in battalions, but there 
is always room for one more from the pen of Mrs. BeLtoc 
Lownpes. She has a way of her own with these tales of | 
mystery, elevating them a peg or two above the jig-saw 
puzzle produced by the ordinary practitioner. She has, 
in fact, a sense of character. In The Terriford Mystery 
pare om are ; (Hutcninson) arsenic had been 
found in the exhumed body of | 
Harry Garlett’s wifle—arsenic | 
enough to poison several families 
~—and he certainly had become 
engaged again rather soon after 
her demise. Poor Jean, the 
new fiancée, has to pass through 
some very awkward moments 
before she can get Sir Harold | 
A nsley to concentrate his atten- 
tion on the case, while Sir 
Almeric Post, for the Crown, 
|makes an excellent eontrast 

with his cold and dispassionate 
| style. But we knew in our 
hearts all the time that Harry 
Garlett was safe enough. In 
the very first chapter the last | 
Australian batsman decided to 
go all out for a winning hit. 
He “opens his brawny chest, 
all rippling with knotted mus- | 
cles,” and lifts the ball in a 
huge and lofty curve. Garlett, 
however, was there, at “ extra 
long-on,” havingalready planned | 
this with the bowler. More- 
over, With a mighty backward 
leap he gets the ball into his | 
safe hands just as it was drop- | 
ping into the seats in front of | 
the pavilion. A man like that 
is not going to poison his wife 
with arsenic. 
DON'T —— - 

The title, Zales of Tirah and 
Lesser Tibet (HoppER AND 
———______________! Srovanton) hardly suggests the | 
episodes of adventure, beneticence and heroism conveyed in 
the modest narrative, written by herself, of three expeditions 
made by Mrs. Srarr into the fastnesses of the Northern 
Frontier of India. In 1917 Dr. Srarr, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society's Hospital at Peshawar, fell under the knife 
of a tribesman. Three years later his widow returned to her 
work in the Peshawar hospital, “to show in practice ‘the 
Christian revenge’ in contrast to the system of blood feuds.” 
In April, 1923, Sir Joun Marrey, the Chief Commissioner, 
asked Mrs. Starr to cross the border to rescue Miss MOLLE 
Kis from the Afridis, by whom she had been stolen away 
after they had murdered her mother. or the first time | 
the detailed history of the recovery of Miss ELLs is made 
known, Mrs. Srarr’s account is happily supplemented by | 
Mr. Basu, Matrnews’ “ Appreciation,” from which the full | 
significance of Mrs. Starr's exploit, and of the years of | 
noble labour which fitted her to achieve it, vividly emerge. | 
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| The tact and courage of Mrs. Starr, the 
| diplomacy of the excellent RissaLpAr 


| who, being too holy personally to con- 


| For L have rarely met such a crass 
| blundering dunderhead as Sam Clay, 


| luck was really on both; but the poor 
| dub, having won a blessed release from 
| anempty vulgarianand by some miracle 


| girl, a devout Catholic, to love him, 


| recipes thrown in. 
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and the tribesmen’s dread of approach 
ing punishment secured the release. 
While she was waiting for Miss Euuts, 
and during her journey, Mrs. STARR 
treated many patients, among them the 
majestic MutnaAn Anpur Hag himself, 


sult a woman, told off his servant to 
describe his symptoms. Mrs. Starr's 
journal of her expeditions into Tirah 
and Lesser Tibet, written as it was with- 
out any design to publish it, admirably 
depicts the flat-featured good-natured 
Tibetans, huddled among their vast 
mountain gorges. Serene and indomit 
able, Lintan Srarr, like many another 
gallant Englishwoman on the Frontier, 
is the exemplar of true civilisation. 





My sympathies are entirely with The 
Second Mrs. Clay (Meruven). But I 
also feel there must have been more 
excuse for the first, dreadful woman as 
she was, than the author, KATHERINE 
HavinANnp TAYLOR, is inclined to allow. 


American steel-master. His first wife 
stood him for fifteen years and then 
madea successful application for divorce 
on the seore of incompatibility. The 


having induced a young Anglo-French 


and, what’s more, in defiance of the 
inflexible law of her Church, to marry 
him, must needs with infinite clumsi- 
ness set immediately to work to make 
a Lutheran of her. Poor little Jeanne, 
crushed by the weight of Clay and his | 
dense and doleful family, gave in so far | 
as to go to the Lutheran church on 
Sundays, occasionally stealing off to] 
Mass for her own comfort—to the| 
awful scandal of the family. Our! 
author's deadly characters are alive 
enough to exasperate. Jeanne herself 
is attractive if a little colourless. There | 
is a rather wittily outspoken niece of the egregious Sam, 
and his naughty old mother is entertaining. But it all 





Master. 
WAS BUT ONE EYE? 
Boy, “ CLEOPATR 


“WHar 





seems « little too bad to be true. 


Hating without Mears (Care) is not a cook ry-book, but 
a guide to good living, with about twelve dozen notable 
It has a cosmopolitan flavour, and I 
Was at a loss to identify its national bias until a warning 
against corned-beef hash for breakfast put me on the right 
track. ven so, its attitude towards distinctively American 
fare is rather one of caution than commendation; and I 
gather that its genial author, Mr. G. F. Scorson-Crark, 
owes the youthful appearance on which he is so constantly 
congratulated rather to the wisdom of his English and 
Scots forbears than to any products, wet or dry, of the 
lransatlantic genius, His Anglo-Indian uncles have stood 


"ie ge - é 
tim in good stead in the matter of curry; and [ recommend | 
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Is THE FAMOUS MONUMENT IN LONDON ON WHICH THE EFFIay 


” 


A’s NEEDLE, Sir.” 


| Unote Hdward’s variant, whose sauce 
| milk instead of gravy, as an admirable m:/:eu for the accom- 
jinodation of white meat. 
| both the Milanese and the Venetian recipes are very simple 
and quick. The amiable ballerina who taught him how to 
cook this and spaghetti probably came from Bologna. The 
tone of the whole book is a trifle dogmatic. But cookery 
is a stern mistress, and Mr. Scorson-ChArk has served her 
of his own free will with an admirable devotion from his 
youth upwards. His scorn for the man or woman who 
expects anything but waste and incompetence from one 
overworked maid, and is too high-minded to take so vital « 
matter personally in hand, is genuine and justifiable, 








“ Luxuriant Bed-Sitting Rooms in a charming house.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
An allusion, we suppose, to their Spring mattresses. 





His risotto is far too elaborate— | 


is concocted with | 
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| Disgusted Pavement Artist. “Now I awsk YER IF THAT AIN'T A BIT OF 'ARD LUCK? ‘Ere I aM, JUST IN THE MOOD FOR 
MAKIN’ A MASTERPIECE 0’ THIS "ERE SALMON, AN’ I’m BLOWED IF I AIN’T RUN OUT O’ PINK!” 
aaa nie You'd say to the: wind when it took | : eG a Apology. 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC. you away, fo nee ea 
rae ' Pr OR aS Fe From the report of a fancy-dress 
XVI.—Sprina Mornina. That ’s where I wanted to go to-day!" | ball: = 


WaeEream I going? Idon’t quite know: 

Down to the stream where the king- 
cups grow— 

Up on the hill where the pine-trees 

| blow ; 


Where am I going? I don’t quite know:| “Miss- impersonated ‘ three o’ck > in the 
Y ‘ : : she sed it.”— Scots Paper, 
What does it matter where people go ? | ™OT™MPS and she looked it. iad 


Down to the wood where the bluebells | 


pre yw: 


“The first group of Devon and Cornwall 
lemigrants going to Western Australia left 


| . Anywhere, anvwhere—J don’t know. {Plymouth yesterday. They comprise 2” 
Anywhere, anywhere—TI don’t know. : families, and number just over 1,000 persons, 

| ns gers XVII.—Growrne Up. Daily Paper. 
Where am I going? The clouds sail by, 


: . Pore . i » West, at any rate, there 
| Little ones, baby ones, over the skv. I’ve got shoes with grown-up laces, poten: = p wel o odin Bese A As 
- ® + bk —_ : see Sh é ire wCe SUIC . 
Where am I going? The shadows pass I’ve got knickers and a pair of braces, | S°°M!S BO Cae Sra 
. . 4 ’ , | - oo 
Little ones, baby ones, over the grass. I’m all ready to run some races — 


Who’ “aac | 9 | 4 Barrack Detention Rooms will be governed 

" b ’ , , a 
10 8 coming out with me / | by the Rules for the Management of Barrack 
{ 


If you were a cloud and sailed up there, 


f ) ek : ee : : Detention Rooms (Kings Regulations).” 
You'd sail on water as blue as air, ; ‘Ve got I nice nth = braces, Legime ntal Magazine, 
ely , » here 3 _ f : ve got shoes with new brov aces, | : " 
And you'd see me here in the fields wt dh rown laces, | And not, as you might have expected 
and Say | I know wonderful paddly places— i under tl j ‘sent Government, by the 
ay, : . “ -, Inder 1 presenl Uove ens, , J 
& Doesn’ . . oroen t 9” Who's coming out with me? ilway 
Doesn't the sky look green to-day ? "eo | Kules for the Management of Railway 
? perl ; 4very Morning m WwW grace is | Stati ‘fre 2 ns. 
Where am I going? The high rooks eall.| (om... S By Sow grace is, | Station Refreshment Rooms 
aaa 5 » | “Thank you, God, for my nice braces; oar ok acne 
It’s awful fun to be born at all. I "ey " ‘ be ved 
Where am I going? The ring-doves can lie My grown-up laces "— “Stains in coloured dresses may be removec 
ee Wa Ay ge ne ee eee COO, Who's coming out with me ? by soaking the garment an hour or two incold 
‘We do have beautiful things to do.” . 


POA \. A.M. | Water, and then rubbing the places before | 
: ores "+ | washing with oatmeal instead of soup. | 
“Girl Taker-out Wanted.” Local Paper | | 
Advt. in Provincial Payer. 

Almost any boy would do. 





Tf you were a bird and lived on high, 
You'd lean on the wind when the wind 
came by, 








Personally, we never use soup for this | 
| purpose. | 
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AccorpinG to Mrs. A. JAmes-Srvuart, 
the number of men who nowadays have 
to spend the night on the Embankment 
is a crying shame. We agree, but con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that 
spring-cleaning cannot last for ever. 


A green parrot which was at large at 
Chiswick a year ago has again heen 
seen in the neighbourhood. But we 
thought that at this season the Chis- 
wick parrots were either dark blue or 
light blue. 


lt is claimed that wireless can now be 
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are informed that it cannot be sent on 
approval even if a deposit is forwarded. 


It is estimated that there are more 
than forty-six thousand church bell- 
ringers in England. We have suspected 
this for some time, but didn’t like to 
rub it in. 


4 


The latest information from “ Away 
over” is that America is about to en- 
courage tea-drinking by prohibiting 
it. 





Mr. T. A. Epison has expressed the 
opinion that mankind has no soul. This 
confirms the opinion we have long held 





gress has described the District oi 





world. How those Americans do boast 
about their country! 


teen times its own size, has now been 
placed on the market. Although the 
inventor's name has not yet been dis- 
closed, he is thought to be an amateur 
angler of considerable experience. 


Jesse Blackson of New 
arrived in U.S.A. thirteen years ago 








heard half round the world. The 
day is fast approaching when 
it can be heard right round, and 
broadeasters will be able to 
listen to their own voices. 


* 

At the Wembley Exhibition 
Palace of Beauty, the part of 
Helen of Troy is to be played by 
a musical comedy actress. We 
are sure an excellent choice has 
been made. A Grand Opera 
singer would doubtless be avail- 
able if there were a Helen of 
Avoirdupois part. 


Tropical trees brought to 
Wembley are warmed at the 
roots by electricity. A pretty 
effect would be to have tame 
therms roosting on the branches. 


Income-tax forms are to be 
printed in larger type. To make 
some people notice them the de- 
mands would have to be outlined 
in coloured electric bulbs in Pie- 
cadilly Circus. 





“_ M 
A jig-saw puzzle club has been ‘ 


formed in the Midlands. A fa- 





r, Punch. 
REMOVED ! 





saul 


“WHEN ALL THE 


“WHAT A PITY THIS 


” 


WORLD WOULD WEMBLE.” 
BARRIER CAN'T BE 


out, * * 


plane during flight. This is not 
likely to prove popular in her 


commence divorce proceedings 
before the machine alights. 


* 

The entries for the Olympic 
Games are exceeding all expec- 
tations. In fact, we understand 
that no more names can be en- 
to plumbers and their mates. 

A well-known actress has de- 
which will rank with theclassics. 
We wonder how the famous dra- 
faint praise like this, 

A man should weigh twenty- 


eight pounds for every foot, we 
read. 





other night must 





vourite competition, we understand, is 
to tear up copies of the Rent Act and 
put them together again by the sense 
of the wording. 


Sir W. Sanmonp says the time will 
come when every town will have its 
own light aeroplane élub, which young 
men will join and learn to fly. Perhaps 
then by next Leap Year young men 
will be able to feel fairly safe. 


It is announced that Mary Pickrorp 
and Dougias Farrpanks are coming to 
England this summer. There is an im- 
pression in certain quarters that the 
couple are associated in some way with 
the cinema world. : 


The Government has decided to offer 
Ramsgate Harbour for sale. Collectors 


a 





VOL. CLAVE. 


in connection with our last tailor but 
one. res 


A Northampton man has had his 
furniture turned into the street on three 
occasions by his landlord. Our theory 
is that the landlord must be hinting at 
something or another. 


It appears that a new Parisian society 
is offering a prize for the Worst Book 
in the World. One English income-tax 
payer has already decided to enter his 
pass-hook, 


Blackpool is asking for grotesque 
figures for its carnival. Perhaps Mr. 
Scorr Duckers would oblige with the 
291 he polled at Westminster. 





A member of the United States Con- 


” 





seventeen feet in height. 


An evening paper gossip-writer re- 
minds a Labour Member of Parliament 
that he is imitating Mr. Wuyston 
Cuvurcnuity. This sort of thing must 
be stopped. 
to know that Mr. CaurcHiLt 1s copy- 
right. 


A correspondent writes to a morning 


paper to say that it is quite possible | 


for people to be buried alive. One good 


way is to join one of the exclusive Clubs | 


in the West End. 


According to a gossip- riter, ping- 
pong is played in Mr. CLyyes’ Downing 
Street residence. We deprecate these 


attempts to undermine confidence in the | 


Government. 


Columbia as the most wicked in the | 


matist likes being damned with 


Then the man who stood | 
on our toes in the omnibus the | 
have been | 


Surely everybody ought | 


A new elastic, which will stretch four- | 


* According to an evening paper, “ Mr. | 


York, who | 


without a shirt to his back, bas now ac- | 
cumulated two millions and a quarter.” | 
He'll never live to wear them | 


Recently an American cinema 
actress Was married in an aero- ' 


profession as it is impossible to | 


tertained for the slow 1ace open | 


scribed Mr. G. B. SHaw’s play, | 
St. Joan, as a wonderful one, | 




























| one to have a look into this banking 
| business and make sure that things 


——+—. 4— 


| ties, 3Ist December, 1923, and I was 
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THE ACID TEST FOR BANKERS. 


First of all, I want to make it clear 
that I am by nature of a most unsus- 
picious temperament and have a strong 
belief in the integrity of our banking 
establishments. Yet, in view of the 
large number of slate club treasurers 
who have lately been tried and found 
wanting in trust funds, and the fact 
that, as my favourite newspaper puts it, 
“a revolutionary Government has lately 


seized the tiller of state” which 
sounds very much like the till—and 
that there's such a lot of loose talk 


about a capital levy, | made up my 
mind that the time had come for some- 


were square, more part icularly with my 
own Bank, known the world over for 
the snowy spats of its Directors. 
Strange to relate, the day I came to 
this conclusion there appeared in the 
Press a copy of my Bank's Seventy- 
Ninth Statement of Assets and Liabili- 


able to go right into the figures there 
and then, instead of barging into the 
Bank itself and bothering the staff with 
a lot of awkward questions. 

Glancing down the neat table of 
figures my eyes were first caught by 
this item : 

%.. Be 


To Ourrent, Deposit "y 
775,512 15 6 


and other Accounts 27 
Now as soon as | saw that I realised 
that all my suspicions were unfounded, 
and that we depositors had nothing to 
fear. For, believe me or believe me not, 
that fifteen-and-six is the exact amount 
[had in the Bank at the moment when 
the church bells, steam sirens and 
Scotchmen were noisily ushering in the 
New Year. 

Strietly between ourselves, there had 
been a dear little overdraft of imine for 
quite a few months, but a small legacy 
had enabled me to clear it off on Decem- 
ber 31st, and the balance to my credit 
was exactly fifteen-and-six; and there 
it was set clearly out in the Bank's 
statement, You couldn't ask anything 
fairer than that, could you? 

It made me feel quite friendly with 
the Directors, I can tell you, to think 
that they neglected no sum however 
small, and, still more, that they had 
made my little balance stand out so 
prominently. Of course it would have 
been more delightful still if they had 
abandoned for once their otherwise 
mlmirable policy of reticence and had 
mentioned my name in the statement. 

Like this, for instance: 

To Current, &., Accounts, £27 775,512, 

and Mr. Blooker's Fifteen-and-six, 





all the Blookers in the country fright- 
fully proud, and made Amelia Timson 
bitterly annoyed with herself for having 
broken off her engagement with a noted 
character like me. But it was not to 
be. 

To resume, however, my searching 

analysis of the Bank's statement—I am 

a little disappointed with the following 

item: 

To Acceptances and LM s. a 
Engagements on Ac 
count of Customer 1,742,274 10 11 

Nothing wrong with that as it stands, 

[ admit. But on the other side of the 

account we get: 


ty Liabilities of Cu 4 s ad. 
tomers for Accept 
ances and Engagi 
ments as per contra 1,742,274 10 11 


Now doesn’t it strike you as a bit 
strange that the two amounts are pre- 
cisely the same, down to the lasteleven- 
pence? Of course we all know that 
things like that do happen, just like 
getting the thirteen spades at bridge ; 
and it may be all right, mind you, but 
it looks uncommonly like a “ wangle,” 
doesn’t it ? 

Again I note that they have charged 
up :— 
Cheques in course of £ s. d, 
Collection on other 
Banks in the U.K... 1,448,402 15 10 

Well, | happen to know that amongst 
that lot was a cheque for a fiver drawn 
by that fellow Robinson and cashed 
at the Club. Since then that cheque 
has come back with the mark N.B.G. or 
R.D.onthe back, so that five pounds has 
to come off the right-hand side of the 
account. That means that it won't 
balance with the other side, which will 
give the Directors afew awkward hours. 
Still, it is obvious they can work it off 
on the Reduction of the Bank Premises 
Account, and make things square, 

L’ve added up the Liabilities and the 
Assets, and find that they agree, though 
only at the third attempt ; but all's 
well that ends well. 

The Auditors’ Certificate, signed 
Miggs, Procter, Link, Tovey & Co.. 
reads all right as far as it goes, but | 
do hope the Procter is not the bookie 
that owes me seven pounds since the 


like that I could never trust again. 

Altogether I'm fairly well satisfied 
with the way the Bank is going on, 
and I’m prepared to continue my cus 
tom with them on the same principle 
of mutual trust as before 


- Sper ial prayer 
( hure hes in 


hive for the outbreak of foot 
ind Irie 


uth disease.”— Local Paper. 
Surely this is what the Prayver-Book 





A notice like that would have made 





calls “a work of supererogation.” 


ire being offered in various 
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Epsom Spring Meeting of 1922. A chap | 
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THE BUILDERS. 
BeneatH the roof the shadows fall, 
And there upon the long grey wall, 
And still untouched, the five nests cling 
Our swallows built last year in Spring. 


Such twittering there was, such shril- 
ling ; 

Love was so new and life so thrilling ; 

And each one brought his tiny brick, 

Poised it aright and made it stick, 


Wet mud is rarely far to seek, 

But if you only had a beak 

As puddler, hod to bring it in, 

And trowel, how would you begin ? 


With this inadequate appliance, 

And courage, hope and self-reliance, 
And old receipts of sand and loam, 
They each designed and built a home, 


All, all but two, whose work had slipped 

And loosened where it 
gripped ; 

They could not pass the bird-crafl test: 

“One shape alone, and that the best.” 


should haye 


For them no careless light success ; 
Their nest fell down, a shapeless mess. 
The airy builders keened h pai 

16 wiry builders Keened with pain, 
Plastered anew and failed again 


Then they called “ Help!” to all the 
others, 

And up they came, 
brothers, 

Bricklayers never downing tools, 

Toiling without a wage, dear fools! 


| 
rove 


g swallow 


One day, when I awake at dawn 
And pearly lights are on the lawn, 
I'll hear a sound like rustling leaves 
And whisperings beneath the caves. 


And, oh! [ll say, it is the swallows 

Back to old haunts and sandy hollows. 
L'd give you all the tits and starlings 
For our five swallows’ nests, the darlings, 








Our Shameless Contemporaries Again. 
“Crazy Nin, 

ion for those 

they have 


Dress Optional, Just the ocea 
ladies who are always complainin 
nothing fit to wear.”—Scols Paper. 


“ Population of the Parish from 1921 census, 
Bridekirk 117, Dovenby 189, Tallantire 202, 
Papeastle 539 (including the Goat.” | 

Bridekirk Parish Magazme. 
It must be a comfort tothe Pape istrians 
to know that the sheep are in a consid- 
erable majority. 


“While in the detention barracks a private 

of the —— Fusiliers swallowed five steel boot 
studs.’ Evening Paper. 
It is thought that the pool fellow had | 
heen ruminating on the Napoleonie 
maxim that an army hes on 1s 
stomach. 
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THE NICKNAME HABIT. 


In my elderly bachelor way I strongly 


| deprecate this nickname habit. When 


daughter is “Sniffkins,” the 


| “ Budgy” and “Smith.” The 


} 
' 


| and Dumpty are fliers at it; 


a girl has the name of Constance, for 
instance, I like her to be called Con- 
stance. It is a pleasant name, suggest- 
ing a virtue not, perhaps, too much 
practised in these days. Yet one such 
whom I know is invariably called 
“ Bottles” by her family. 

With my friends the Laverings it is 
more than a habit—it is almost a dis- 
ease. Lavering himself is ‘‘ Crackers”’ 
to Mrs. Lavering; Mrs. Lavering is 
“Binks” toallherfamily. The married 


two unmarried daughters 
sons ate “Humpty” and 
“ ges The infant grand- 
son, Alan Geoffrey, was 
scarcely dry from the font 
when he was converted into 
“ Pubsy,” por need the infant 
granddaughter, Ursula Mary, 
ever have been christened 
at all, for she was already 
‘“ Bobolink,” and remained so. 
Then there is Uncle “Tosh” 
and Aunt “Fritters,” and 
“ Noodles” and“ Cinders,” I 
myself am “ Winkle.” I don't 
mind being “ Winkle,” don’t 
think that. But when [ am 
blamed, as I was recently, for 
a mistake due entirely to this 
absurd practice, then 1 must 
protest. 

I was booked to go to the 
Laverings for a long week-end. 
There was to be a small dance 
on the Friday evening and a 
gaine of mixed hockey on the 
Saturday. The Laverings are 
very good at hockey. Humpty 


Smith and Budgy are quite 
good performers. And when 
they have added to their num- 





ber some, such as Winkle, who are in- | 
vited for friendship's sake, and some) 


who can play the game, kindred spirits 
bring a team over from a neighbouring 
village and there is a mighty contest. 
There was to be on this occasion, 
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to 


the plays. Friend to me, too, and living 
near me in London. 1| was surprised 
they wanted her in that ga/eére, but it 
was their affair. I rang her up and told 
her she was to godown with me. Rather 
a casual way of asking her, as I said, but 
the Laverings are casual. She replied 
that she would come. I wrote to Binks 
that I was bringing Aunt Coddles. 

We arrived about tea-time on the 


Friday. 


ON CHARIVARI. 
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first time, because he once confessed in 
a moment of expansion to a predilection 
for a hot-water bottle. He is twenty- 
five, a good dancerand first-class hockey. 
player. Quite different from Miss Mil. 
ligan, you rightly guess. 

I still refuse to acknowledge any re- 
sponsibility whatever. Ilow was [ to 
remember which: was Aunt Doodles and 
which Aunt Coddles? Ag] pointed out 


A crowd of young Laverings| with some asperity, the nickname habit 


in the hall surrounded us ; and I at once| was entirely to blame, and | took the 
began vaguely to realise that all was | opportunity to hint that after their 


not well, that someone had blundered. | 
“ Hullo, Aunt Doodles, how very nice | 


, | > ° 
see you! I didn’t know you were! Budgy,ete. Queer obsession; and even, 





IT ISN'T TRUE THAT THE SPANISH SHAWL IS TAKING 
THE PLACE OF THE PLAID IN SCOTLAND. 





coming ;” “ Why, Doodles, this is a 


pleasant surprise!" I heard. 

Miss Milligan passed on into the 
drawing-room, and I in turn became 
the object of the youthful Laverings’ 


j attentions. 
I had a letter from Mrs, Lavering— | 


“ Where’s Aunt Coddles ?” they de- 


Binks, I mean—about a week before, | manded. 


telling me by what train to come. At 
the end of the letter she wrote, “ Smith 
says I am to ask you to bring Aunt 
Coddles, if you can.” 


* Aunt Coddles ?” I thought. “Who!Then she 


on earth Oh, yes, of course, it must 
be Miss Milligan. 





lous name for her.”’ 
Miss Milligan is an elderly spinster, 





friend to the Laverings, as they say in 





jaar eed 
isaid in a 


Yes, now I come to | hasn’t muddled Aunt Coddl 
think of it, they had some such ridieu- | Doodles ! a ji adauaae 


| Aunt Coddies was my young nephew, 


I blinked at them and pointed to- 
wards the drawing-room. 
_ “Winkle!” gasped Smith, with horror 
in her face. “You don’t mean——” 
turned to her family and 
sepulchral voice, “If he 


| How ghastly!” 
Yes, Miss Milligan was Aunt Doodles: 


80 called, as I then remembered for the 





terrible disaster it should be abandoned. 
Sut they are still Crackers, Smith, 


as I have shown, more than a 
little dangerous. 


WHY THE ALMOND-TREE IS 
PINK, 

Ricut away back at the be- 
ginning of things the almond- 
tree had white blossoms. She 
was very shy and nervous, but 
at the same time she was very 
anxious to behave correctly on 
all occasions. (You and I know 
what that feeling is.) You can 
imagine her excitement when 
one day she received from 
Spring an invitation to a com- 
ing-out party. So eager was 
she not to be late that she tried 
to keep awake all night, with 
the result that at the hour 
when she should have started 
she was fast asleep. Luckily 
a friendly thrush, which hap- 
pened to be passing as she still 
slept, perched on one of her 
branches and whispered to her, 
‘You'll be late, you ‘ll be late, 
you ll be late.” Without a 
moment’s delay she fled to the 
assembly. You can judge her 
grief and bewilderment when 
she realised that in her hurry 
‘______} she had come without her green 
cloak. (That year everybody was wear- 
ing a green cloak.) She stood rooted 
to the ground and felt herself blushing 
from head to foot. 

Ever since that day the almond-tree 
has been blushing. 





“ Wanted, Hard-Boiled Candyman.—Apply 
—— Hotel.”—Adrt. in Canadian Paper. 
8 P 
lo take the place, we understand, o! 
one who was only half-baked. 





“The only advantage to be derived from 4 
depreciated currency is that it enables those 
who have something to rob those who have 
nothing.—Sir Hugh Bell.”—Sunday Paper. 
This shows what money can do. A 
millionaire, we suppose, could take the 








breeks off a Highlander. 
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ALMOST A PITY TO HAVE KILLED rr.” 





TO HER BRIEF REST. 


Watcners on the bank had seen her slender form mov- | 


| ing swiftly, full of life and human vigour, and had wondere a 
at her beauty in the clean spring sunlight; and now, so 


soon, she lay in the water, beautiful still, but rigid and | 
motionless. 

Strong men came and gently lifted her dripping form 
from the river and carried her, oh! so carefully, up the bank. 
The crowd which had gathered made way for the little 
procession, gazing upon it with curious yet kindly eyes. 
Lest any should stumble a rugged boatman removed a plank | 
that lay across their path; others hurried into the gloom | 
of the hoathouse near and busily prepared a place for the| 
precious burden to rest upon. ‘“ Steady!’’ someone mur- | 
inured in a deep voice; and so they bore her slowly, drops 
of moisture marking their progress. 

At last they were within the boathouse itself, lost to the 
sight of most of the onlookers. Some would have followed 
even there, but there were those within who forbade their 
entrance. A schoolboy, his bright eager face clouded with 
anxiety, persisted; but a boatman seized him, not roughly, 
for he had a kindly heart, but firmly, for duty had to be 
done, and gently pushed him from the door. 

“No, no, sonny; they're busy. You can 





| 














’t come in,” he 





: said as he closed the boathouse door. 

. “Oh, I wish you'd let me!” said the schoolboy, his voice 
vibrating with pathetic appeal. 

\ “No, not to-day. You're too late. Try again. They 

. can’t sign autographs now. But they’ ll be taking her out 





A SONG OF DARTMOOR. 


WuHeEn the wild ponies come down from the Moor, 

Shaggy and shy and alert to the flight, 

Then is the Winter indeed at the door ; 

They 're risking in-country for chance of a bite: 
Little wild fellows with mischief afoot, 
Outlaws of order and robbers to boot— 

Look to your gardens-—lock up your gates— 
is recognised loot ! 


your green-stuff | 


When the wild ponies go back to the Moor, 
Snufling the breath of the earliest gorse, 
Then is the Springtide indeed at your door, 
Though there’s little to eat and the feeding is coarse; 
Scampering heels and a squeal of delight— 
"Ware our new stock—that mare foaled in the night—- | 
| Break through the hedges—trample the gardens — there's | 
time for a farewell bite ! 








The Leisurely East. 
“The final general memorandum on the cotton crop of India for the 
season 1823-24 has now been issued.”—Provincial Paper. 
“Firm of Lift Makers Require . 
drawings.”- 


. Clerk ‘capable of making tender | 
-Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


For the edificati ion of romantic lift- girls, we suppose, 





“The return half of an ordinary railway return ticket is, on the 
evidence of the ticket itself, available for two months. What is a | 
month? Is it to be defined as fifty-six days or as two calendar | 
months ? "Scots Paper. 








again to-morrow.” 




















ihe potiee: -court definition is forty shillings. 
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| the Battle of the Spanish Armada 


| trudging over day by day (though it 


| water-stage at Wembley will be seventy 
| feet wide. 


| 


| 
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WEMBLEY MANCEUVRES. 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
Iv. 
An Hour AMONG THE GALLEASSES. 
Zerprucce (1918), Trafalgar (1815), 


(1588), and I think, but I am not quite 
sure, Sluys (1340) will be fought again 
at Wembley (1924). Inreplica? Well, 
not quite; but as nearly as may be, 
allowing for the difference of seale. 

If one could only be the size of a 
small seafaring doll! Then, with the 
gracious permission of their MasestrEs 
to reside in the QuEEN’s Doll’s House, 
one might also have the pleasure of 


would be rather a long trudge for a small 
doll) to the British Government Pavilion 
and sailing into action under the flags 
of Admirals NeLson, Drake and Keves, 
not to mention H.M. Kine Epwarop IIT. | 
But mere Brobdingnagians, alas! will 
have to content themselves with gazing 
at glory from the cliff-tops. It will be 
quite a good gaze, however, for the 





Many model ships of all ages and 
designs have been accurately rigged 
by experts before, but none, I imagine, | 
that could be mysteriously controlled | 
so as to take part in actual mancu- 
vres, mysteriously lighted, shattered 
by shot and shell and capable of | 
pouring forth volumes of smoke from 
their guns. These things the wizards 
of Wembley do, and light the back cloth 
of their mimic seascape with sunsets 
and sunrises, darken it with thunder- 
storms or fill the heavens with drifting 
clouds. They do it quite easily by 











pressing a button here and turning a 





THE NELSON 


switch ,on there. But have to 
know how. 

I confess I was disturbed for a time 
to find that all the preliminaries of this 
naval warfare were being conducted, 
not in the Admiralty, but in the House 
of War. A Whitehall ex-cornet of Dra 


goons, witha rolling gaitand humminga 


you 
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THE BOATRACE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(Not included in the Naval Pageant at 
Wembley.) 


nautical song, conducted us to one of the 
upper decks of that tremendous edifice, 
and delivered us into the kindly charge 
of an officer of the Electrical Marines. 

“T think it must be,” I murmured 
to the Illustrator, “‘ because we have a 
Labour Government in power. They 
have confused the functions of the 
various Offices and made a tremendous 
inter-departmental muddle. I suppose 
the fact is that Mr. SrepHen WaALsu. 





TOUCH. 


being much more bellicose than 
count CHELMSFORD 

‘You've got a large piece of white 
paint,” said the Illustrator, “on your 
left shoulder.” 

A thoroughly unsympathetic man. 
But he is always a demon for boats 
whenever and wherever they are to be 
found, and was already busy making 
a sketch of that bright little craft, the 
Nuestra Senora del Rosario, the flag- 
ship of Pepro Vanpez, which by an 
ingenious device is going to have a mast 
shot down in action against Sir Fraycis 
Drake. 

« It occurs to me,” I said to a commo- 
dore of the Field Artillery, “that if you 
could only have arranged to have one or 
two early rehearsals on the Round Pond 
it would have been impossible to keep 
any decent boy away from Wembley 
this year.” 

And then, turning round, I saw the 
Revenge. I must say it gave me rather 
a thrill. I had forgotten for the mo- 
ment that Drake fought the Revenge 
against the Armada. 

“ But wouldn’t it be possible,” [ in- 
quired, “to stage the last fight of the 
Itevenge as well? The public isn't very 
knowing about naval manceuvres, even 
comparatively simple ones like the 
Armada or the cutting of the line at 
Trafalgar. For real gallery melodrama 
(if there is a gallery in the British Gov- 
ernment Pavilion) give me GRENVILLE 
onthe Revenge. I suppose you'll have 
some kind of explanation of the actions 
thrown on to a screen while the per- 
formances go on?”’ : 

“Something of the sort, I expect, 
said the General Flag-Lieutenant-Com- 


Vis- 





manding. 
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« Well, why not give the story of the 
Revenge with bits of Tennyson thrown 
in. Not the lines exactly as they stand, 
because the public is so accustomed to 
cinema sub-titles, you know, that sheer 
poetry would give them rather a shock. 
But you might do it like this :— 

“ Men of Bideford in Devon, the crew 
of the heroic but ill-starred ‘ Revenge, 
had been left behind by their com- 
panions. 

“And so, roaring hurrahs, with her 





hundred fighters on deck, the little ‘Re- 
venge’ stillran rapidly on. 

“ Shot followed shot in 
rapid succession till at 
last thegreat ‘San Philip,’ 
in receipt of an injury to 
her side, began to bethink 
herself. 

* Meanwhile after sun- 
set the stars. commenced 
to come out far over the 
summer sea.” 

That is the stuff to 
give to the imperial land- 
lubbers of to-day if you 
want to make them sit 
up. 

The Officer Command- 
ing Three-deckers po- 
litely promised me that 
he would think about it 
and see what could be 
done. 

‘How many imitation 





knots will you get out of 
these galleasses with the 
wind abaft the beam?” 
inquired the [iustratorin 
| his best old sea-dog style. 

“They ‘ll have to move 
| quicker than they ought 

to proportionately,” he 
i was told, “otherwise 
, you'd seareely see them 
| crawl.” 

“ And what about the 
weather?” I said. “ Are 
you going to roughen the 
water by electrical treat- 
inent, one switch for a 

| capful of wind and one for half a gale?” 
“I shouldn ’t wonder,” saidthe O.C.T. 
“ Anyway, we shall do the wind.” 
“And the boom or bark?” 
“ How do you mean, boom or bark ?”’ 
| he asked rather sharply. 
| Ian never keep up the nautical 
jargon myself. 

‘Of the guns,” I explained. 

‘‘We shall do that off,” he said. 
| “The idea is to arrange the whole thing 
as if you were seeing the actual fight 
from a distance, and the perspective and 


HER AS I pDID 


give that effect. 
the boom.” 








the models themselves are all sealed to 
So are the bark and 


Both the Illustrator and I fell in love 


with the display of streamers and bunt- 
ing on these Elizabethan boats. It 
must have made the beginning of a 
battle a very gay affair. 

“ What number of Spaniards do you 
descry ?” the old admirals used to ask, 
I suppose. 

“A round score, my lord.” 

“Then tie some more ribands on to the 
poop.” And Grorrana’s fleet must have 
tottered into action looking more like a 
mi-caréme carnival than anything else. 





And then they showed us how the 





Shade of Draxr (regarding the model of the ‘* Nuestra Seiora del Rosario,” 
the flagship of Pepro Vatpez, “WHY, THEY'VE MADE AS GOOD A JOB OF 


MYSELF.” 


tiller was worked on an Ehzabethan 
boat, and how little real change there 
was hetween the ships of the Armada 
and the ships of Trafalgar. But, on the 
other side of the room, looking very 
grim and purposeful, even as toys, were 
the models of the famous fighters of the 
North Sea. 

On the whole, when we considered the 
trouble there has been lately about the 
Admiralty programme and the hot 
words over Singapore, the Illustrator 
and I felt thankful that the present 
Government had allowed the naval 
programme for Wembley to stand. A 
more niggardly and cheese-paring Ad- 
ministration might easily have scrapped 





the model of the Vietory and cut down 
the vote for the Fighting Téméraire. As 
it is, the ghosts of the old sea-captains, 
if they chance to drop in at Wembley, 
will be the first to admit themselves 
that, egad, Sir, they never knew pre- 
cisely how that little bit was done. 

And last of all we were taken to see 
portions of the huge raised map of the 
world, which is designed to make people 
remember that even the British Empire 
has its bounds. But not very many. 
When Africa, which is all green, is lit 
up underneath with red 
electric lights over those 
tracts for which we are 
in various ways respon- 
sible, it. is—well, it is 
wonderful how rosy the 
future of Africa should 
be. _Southward, in fact, 
the tide of Empire takes 
its way. It would have 
puzzled Admirals Netson 
and Drake if they could 
have seen it.. vor. 
The March of Education. 

* Turrron. 

Fish and Chips Taught: 
also Salmon, Savory, Meat 
and Onion, Scones, ete.” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 





“GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. , of this 
city, celebratethe anniversary 
of their fiftieth wedding to- 
day.”—Montreal Paper. 
Where’s your Los An- 
geles now ? 





“ Your Burmese flaywright 
has ideas like those of Ber 
nard Shaw when he wrote 

Methuselah.’ ” 

Evening Paper. 
Kven more, we should 
have thought, like those 
of Jonxn GatswortHuy 
when he wrote The Skin 
cGrame. 

“The bride’s mother wore 
navy blue, with oriental trim- 
ming and fur, and the bridegroom's brother 
was in havy marocain.”—Local Paper. 

His daring costume certainly deserved 
Wi SERRE caiceeeipuesicneenttossserniein 

“S, ——’s ConiecE, Oxrorp.—Wanted, 
Married Couple as Gardener and Housekeeper. 
Would coach students in spare times.” 

Daily Paper. 


But won't the dons regard them as 


“ Blacklegs ” ? 

“In our report of Madame ——~’s concert 
last week through a printer’s error she was 
stated to have sung ‘ The Glory of the Sex.’ 
Those who were present know the song was 
‘ The Glory of the Sea.’ ” 

West-Country Paper. 
A venial error. Merely the substitution 
of one inconstant element for another. 
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THE WHITE PEBBLES. 


Pan of the Hunting, Pan of the Fishing, 
Of Moor and Manor and High Wood too, 
Ever I've wanted your kind well-wishing, 
Ever and ever I've worshipped you: 
I made you a shrine on a morn gone by, 
By turf and water, did I, did I, 
By turf and water and wind and sky ; 
‘Green turf, brown water and vaulted blue ; 
A love, a homage, a heart bestowing 
For the rod, the gun and the horn a-blowing, 
And fenced it fair with a worship treble 
And laid on it always a new white pebble 
Whenever your luck ran true. 
Silver stones, I love ’em dearly, 
For the silver they recall ; 
And they ‘ll show up silver clearly 
When the dusk doth fall. 


‘Tis Dee, foam dappled and darkly rushing 
Flushed with the melt of the April snow, 
Her chill floods up to the pale birks pushing 
The weight and rate of her tawny flow ; 
On the stream’s oiled edge, with a flounce and flout, 
A heave of silver, a boil about, 
Thé big fish fastens, the reel flames out ; 
And a mile it is, ‘tis a mile below, 
And an hour it is ere his sea-strength founders 
And his argent bulk down the shallow flounders, 
And the clip makes end of a gallant story 
Which the tide-louse seals, for the greater glory, 
From his skull to his tail a-row. 
There's a picture satisfying ; 
He was fighter wild and grim ; 
And a best white stone is lying 
On the shrine for him. 


Here 's flower of chestnut and great elms sleeping, 
Cathedrals calm of a verdurous pride ; 
Here ’s sun and cloud and a hay-crop’s reaping 
And warmth and June and a trout-stream wide ; 
* Oh, what’s the charm of it?” ask again 
“ The silken swish of a light split-cane ? 
Or the wild-rose banners above the lane 
And the meadows with lambs and daisies pied ? ' 
One can but say, be it light or heavy 
The bag, one brace or a shapely bevy, 
That you ‘d sell the year for a mayfly measure 
These playtime moments of pulsing pleasure, 
And know but the young Junetide. 
How the halcyon hours come shining : 
Dog-rose bloomed and sang cuckoo ! 
And upon the shrine reclining 
Ave the white stones due. 


The small boy shoots with the Four Professors. 

Four professors of “ Pulling ’em down,” 

You ‘ll know their names when I tell you. Messrs. 

Smith and Robinson, Jones and Brown: 

Pale ghost through the pine-wood's undertones 
That turning woodcock defeats Tom Jones. 
Now, famed Jack Robinson fires—and groans: 

And it’s “* Cock,’ cock coming!” to like renown 
To Brown and Smith in the ride—they ’I! pot him . 
What—over or under, has neither got him ? : 
Four professors and not one stops him: 
Then Schooldays swings with him swift 

him ; 

The crown of a Christmas crown. 





and drops 


| 
| 


; 





\the Theatrical Magnate. 


Oh, performance of the smartest ! 
Here’s its stone upon the line, 

Since I vowed myself an artist, 
For ’twas mine, mine, mine ! 


Five p.m. and the last light’s quitting 
And nigh two hours since the hunt began 
Hounds ahead are but shadows flitting ; 
Here’s Youth on a hireling (I’m your man '!)— 
Here's Youth on a hireling with them still 
(He doesn’t know how and he never will) ; 
But it’s “ Hold up horse, for they 've got to kill 
In a minute now or they never can ; 
The earths are open at Colton Ashes ; 
Hold up, they've viewed!” how the ery out crashes 
Full tongued and stops. Where the hedgerow’s r cking 
There’s a dog-fox down with his lean jaws locking 
To a mouthful of mud and tan. 
“Charles,” he lives by rogue endeavou 
But he dies as orthodox ; 
And the whitest pebbles ever 
Stand for Charles James For. 


So long as there’s grass, so long as there's water, 
So long as a covey ‘ll call and skim, 
Shall the pan-pipe play for its son or daughter, 
Shall the god come forth when they call on him. 
Come forth to them at the horn’s light shake ; 
Or when woodcock twists through a holly brake 
Or when Kennet 's dusted with fool Green Drake ; 
Or where clean fish up from the North Sea swim ; 
Then busk him a shrine for a worship treble, 
And pay to him always a bright white pebble 
For this or that where the luck ran kindly ; 
They ‘Il show up bright when the dusk falls blind), 
And white when the light grows dim. 
Pretty monuments they hold you, 
Suchlike rockeries of rocks ; 
But the whitest ones (I've told you) 
Are for Charles James Fox. 











WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

* Aras!” said the Old Stager, looking down the music-hall 
advertisements, ‘‘ what has become of Variety? Where are 
all my old favourites— Freddie Forby the comedian, the 
Stella Sisters, Dainty Dolly and——” 

“The public no longer cares for that old-fashioned stuff,” 
explained the Theatrical Magnate, lighting a fresh cigar. 
“ Revues are what it wants to-day. I’ve got three of ‘em 
on tour. One is called Aerials, another Magnets, a third 
Cats Whiskers, and I’m thinking of calling my latest show 
Heterodynes.” 

“ But why these wireless titles?" said the Old Stager. 

“ Well,” observed the Magnate, “I used to call em Fluf- 
fluff and Buzz-wuzz and Nighty-nighty, and such names. 
But the public got tired of these and———” 

“ Look here,” interrupted the Old Stager. 
see one of these revues of yours.” 


‘“ Take me to 


“ Well,” said the Magnate as the performance of Hetero- 
dynes was drawing to a close, “ and how do you like it?” 

“T always have liked it,” said the Old Stager, vigorously 
applauding Freddie Forby, the Stella Sisters, Dainty Dolly 
and the rest of the revue artistes as they took a final curtain. 
“There ’s just this one thing, though—I’m not sure that 
Heterodynes is quite the best title for the show.” 

“Perhaps you can suggest a better one, then,” snapped 


“Why not call it Varieties ?” 


suggested the Old Stager. 








—_——l 
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“CHANSON TRISTE.” 
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ANY DIFFICULTY.” 





Queen Boadicea (to her man-servant). ‘I pox’? UNDERSTAND ALL THIS FUSS ABOUT 


TRAFFIC-coNTROL, J NEVER EXPERIENCE 








THE IRRESISTIBLE TEMPTATION. 


Turoven the rich eddying fog of hot 
rum and eucalyptus I beheld Henry as 
through a glass, darkly. He was sitting 
over a roaring fire, the collar of his 
dressing-gown pulled up about his ears 
and a thick rug drawn over his shoulders. 
His nose glowed like unto the ruby; 
his eyes watered ; his breathing resem- 
| bled that of a camel. 
| “Hullo, Henry!” I cried. 
| cold?” 

Henry didn’t answer immediately. 
His features had taken on that expres- 
sion of wistful surprise commonly seen 
on the face of a decapitated codfish. 
Then, resuming his sneezing at the 

oint where he had left off, he mopped 
is face with a large towel, leaned back 
in his chairand said,“ Shuddudabdoor!” 

I shut the door and tried again. 

* You've got a bad cold, my lad,” I 
said, nof so much by way of letting 
Henry into a secret as of registering 
sympathy. 

But Henry was irritable. 

“Oh, doh!” said he. “ Dot a cowd! 
It’s jus’ housebaid’s dee. That's why 
Ibe sittig by this fire id a dressig-gowd, 
smellig ligke a eucalybdus forest ad 





“Got a 


driggig hot rub.” 
ow I happened to have a slight 
cold myself, and my heart went out to 








the sufferer. I felt that mine should 
be the ré/e of patient comforter, ready 
and eager with the soft answer that 
should turn away facetious drivel. 

* You are undoubtedly a fatuous ass, 
Henry,” 1 remarked gently ; “but if you 
think your sarcasms are funny you 
stand alone in your belief. Anyhow, 
returning to the subject of colds and 
their cure-——” 

Henry bounded in his chair. 

* Fatuous yourself!” he croaked, lean- 





jing over towards me with a leer that 
| Was positively ferocious. ‘ Firsdt of 
all you cub here—ligke every blitherig 
dodedity that’s beed to see be to-day— 
ad carbly idforb be that I've got a cowd. 
Afder that, of course, I dew what to 
expegd. 1 dew you'd cub to the subject 
of cures id the fuldess of tibe.” 

With a tolerant smile I began to 
explain. But Henry waved his eucalyp- 
tus bottle to command silence. 

“Before we go eddy further,” he 
| spluttered on, “1 wadt to magke the 
| posishud quide clear. Ibe dot goig to 

put by feedt id bustard-ad-wadter ; Ibe 
dot goig to feast od lubs of sugar soagked 
id abbodiated tigsher of quideed for you 
or eddywud elze; I refuse to codsider 
eddy filthy gargles; I declide to guzzle 
adedt cough bixshers; ad if you brig 
a bustard-plaster I'll rab it dowd 
your throat!” 














Again I tried to explain, and again 
Henry brushed me aside. 

“Od previous occashuds whed I've 
had cowds,” he raced on, “I've bade 
the bistake of listedig to every ass 
that cabe here recobedding stupid fool 
rebedies. I'veswallowed pidts of buck 
ad sdiffed filthy powders till by head 





ached. I’ve rubbed by chest with foul 
greases. Ad wudz I sat ligke a brass 


idol—for two solid hours !—id a fool 
vapour bath, just to please tlie goat 
that sedt it roud on a hadcart. But 
Ibe through with all that dow. Ibe 
dot goig to do it any bore. II! jus’ 
please byself id future. Is that clear?” 
The clarity was so pronounced that 
I didn’t trouble to answer. Instead, 
speaking with dignified self-control, | 
informed Henry that up to the very 
moment of my calling upon him I koew 
nothing whatever about his cold. Nor, 
having acquired the information, had it 
ever been my intention to pester him 
with suggestions for a cure. My sole 
object in coming, indeed, had been to 
seek his expert advice in the matter of 
the little cold that I myself had con- 
tracted during the course of the day. 
Henry heard me through without an 
interruption, his brow clearing with 
every moment that passed. And by the 
time I had finished speaking he was 
placing a chair on the opposite side of 
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the fire and pressing me to sit down. 
His manner was kindness itself. 

“By dear old horse,” he began, 
speaking with genuine emotion, “ why 
didd't you tell be all this at first ? Got 
a cowd, have you? Well, look here— 
tagke by advice ad by the bordig you'll 
be as right as a dail. Go straid hobe 
ad get idoo bed ad rub your chest with 
cabphor oil, ad have a good stiff glass 
of hot rub with a drip or two of abbodi- 
ated tigsher of quideed id it. Persud- 
ally I dever fail to tagke these little 
precaushuds. Oridges, too—— Here, 
whadt are you griddig at? Silly dig- 
kubpoop !”’ 











| RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 


| Ill.—* Works anp Burtprnes.” 
| Wuev first the R.A.F. was planned, 
| The men who took the job in hand 
| Decided that in peace and war 

| The Service must possess a corps 

| Of loyal men whose souls are filled 
| 
So, all within a week or two 

A great Department grew and grew, 

| Till one fine day we woke to see 

| The A\M.W. and B. 

Arrayed, accoutred and equipped ; 

And from that hour things fairly ripped. 


In many and delightful ways 

They merit our regard and praise. 

If we should break a window-pane, 

| Admitting gusts of snow and rain 
Which devastate our office table, 
We thank our stars that we are able 

| To send to Works and B. a chit, 

| Requesting them to see to it. 

| Before a month is past and gone 

| A glazier, with an apron on, 

| Complete with pencil, rule and book, 


} 
i 


If he should take a measurement, 
For then we clearly understand 

re . 

That they have got the work in hand. 


| It fills us with a great content 
! 
| 
| 
; 


The staff are pleasant human folks 
And very fond of simple jokes. 
They run a most amusing train 

| From Camp to town and back again ; 

| Both train and track are all their own 

| And worked by them and them alone. 

| Like little boys of nine or ten 

| They play at being railwaymen, 

| And as the train is moving out 

| They take it turn and turn about 

| To act as guard, and shout and wag 

| A little tiny coloured flag. 

| And strangers rarely comprehend 

| It’s just a game of “let's pretend,” 

| Until, with half the journey done, 

| They have their final bit of fun ; 

| They stop the train and let us know 
That that’s as far as we can go, 
Because the boiler’s sprung a leak 

| And can't be mended for a week ; 





With strong desires to work and build ; } 


Comes strolling round to have a look ; | 


| 


| 
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Mother (after the birthday dinner). “Wat's TUF MATTER, DARLING ? 


MERINGUES GIVEN YOU A PAIN?” 
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Little Girl. “ No—so, BUT THEY GAVE MY TUMMY AN AWFUL FRIGHT.” 








Which means that we are doomed to 
tramp 

The dreary distance back to Camp. 

But as we go you'll hear us laugh 

To think the Works and Buildings staff 

Have played us such a merry hoax ; 

They really are amusing folks. 








“* But don’t let us haul in our sails,’ added 
the speaker, ‘ because we have made so much 
progress ; we are not out of the wood yet.’” 

Manchester Paper. 
And still, apparently, a little bit at sea. 

Advertisement displayed in a dyer’s 
and cleaner’s shop-window :— 

“The carpet is your children’s playground. 
Have them beaten or shampooed by our im- 
proved method.” 

That should keep the young rascals 
quiet. 











“In the Nomination Race the younger 
Prince, riding his horse Rathgarogue, crashed 
into the bicycle of a spectator and cut its 
knee.”—Daily Paper. 


We understand that the bicycle with | 


the cut knee is going on as well as can 
be expected. 

“If the story be true that Mr. Wheatley is 
on the look-ont for a chance of resignation on 
his Housing scheme, and that he will then re- 
tire into the interior of the party and there sit 
on its head, he will have to be very careful of 
acquiring a reputation as a merely clever man.” 

Sunday Paper. 
Or, at any rate, as an extremely agile 
contortionist. 

A Church notice :— 

“11, ‘The Talkative Devil,’ Rev. A. — 
6.30, ‘ The * Honest ” Man,’ Rev. B. ——.” 

Daily Paper. 
Personally, we shall go in the evening. 
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MAH-JONGG. 


Wuex I first saw the Smithers bro- 
thers after the Christmas holidays they 
were very full of a new acquaintance of 
theirs, one Andrew McCracken, whose 
social education they professed to have 
undertaken. They were anxious that 
I should meet him at once, so as to be 
able to judge of their progress, and his, 
as time went on. It appeared that his 
nationality protruded to excess. The 
serious bent of his mind was a positive 
affront to the mercurial temperaments 
of his self-constituted instructors, and 
his racial imperturbability had so roused 
in them the missionary spirit that they 
had formed themselves into a Society 
for the Brightening of Andrew 
McCracken, with Tom Smithers as 
President and George, the younger 
brother, as Executive Council. 

My introduction to the sole benefi- 
ciary of the Society took place at a lun- 
cheon elub in the City. I admit that 
I found him, let me say, of an equable 
temper of mind, but not to the point of 
sluggishness or boorishness. That I 
might make his better acquaintance I 


| received an invitation to attend a formal 


business meeting of the Society. The 
idea appeared to leap full-fledged from 


| the volatile brain of the President of 


the Society. 
“ By the way, Andie,” he said, “have 


| you met Mah Jongg?” 








“Mah-Jongg?" McCracken repeated, 
his face maintaining its usual non- 
committal expression. 

“Yes,” Tom went on, 
Chinese game, you know. 
come and be initiated. The girls are 
mad about it. We've marked out a 
court on the lawn and lit it with elec- 
tric light from the dining-room. We 
play nearly every night after dinner. 
Let’s see. To-day 's Tuesday. Come 
to dinner to-morrow night at half-past 
seven and we'll have a game.” 

“ All right,” said McCracken; “thanks 
very much.” 

Andrew McCracken’s entry the next 
evening was in the circumstances some- 
thing of a spectacle. At Tom's instiga- 
tion we all met him in the hall. He 
was clothed in tennis flannels covered 
by the longest and woolliest blanket 
coat I have ever seen, and carried a 
heavy racquet-press containing a per- 
fect battery of assorted implements. 
He was greeted with shouts of derisive 
laughter, which it seemed to me he 
sustained with admirable composure. 
Tom was almost offensive in his tri- 
umph. 

“Oh! it’s a table game, I see,” re- 
marked Andie meekly, as soon as he 
could be heard, advancing as he spoke 


“the new 
You must 











to the card-table, where the pieces were 


™~ 


already scattered face upwards in all 
their dainty polished charm. 

«Yes, it’s a table game,” scoffed Tom, 
“and a lot of good your crépe rubber 
soles will do you! ” 

Well, ultimately they settled down 
to it, Tom, George, one of the girls and 
Andie. 1 was an interested spectator 
—and listener, because Tom explained 
the rules more than once to Andie witb 
the most precise elaboration. The 
game appeared to be hedged round with 
preliminary casts of the dice designed 
to defeat the notorious chicanery of the 
Chink, But in the end they began. 
The great wall of China, built four- 
square and two-deep, was broken at the 
appointed spot, and thirteen bricks 
dealt to each player. A hush of con- 
centration fell upon the room. Esoteric 
words like foreign oaths began to drip 
through an atmosphere charged with 
Oriental mystery. ‘Pung’ followed 
hard on “Chow,” and there was 
babbling of *‘ bamboos” and “ charac- 
ters,” of “tiles’’ and “winds” and 
“dragons.” All this I followed as best 
I might in the light of Tom's intro- 
ductory elucidation. 

Gradually, brick by brick, the wall 
was dismantled until there was a bare 
foot of it left. Tom’s face was a study 
in hope deferred. Andie alone seemed 
unmoved. Finally one brick alone re- 
mained. And it was Andie’s turn. 

“Hullo!” he said quietly, “I scem 
to be out. Whatisit yousay? ‘ Woo,’ 
isn’t it?” And he flattened out the 
larger half of his hand, which was still 
standing in front of him. “I hope 
lve played correctly,” he added. “J 
think it’s allright, Just add it up for 
me, Tom, will you?” 

“ Beginner's luck,’ muttered ‘Tom 
as he started the count, and certainly 
some extrinsic explanation appeared to 
be called for. Andie’s hand was a 
positive scandal. I spare the details 
of his score, but he had collected a 
perfect menagerie of dragons, each of 
which doubled his total, and he had 
apparently had the good fortune to avoid 
everything that was not an honour. 
None of the others had ever seen such 
a hand. The supply of pretty little 
scoring-chips was totally inadequate 
totheoccasion. It wasa painful scene. 

Andie refused to play again, and soon 
afterwards collected his impedimenta 
and took his departure. Tom went to 
the door with him. 

“ Queer chap,” he said, as he returned 
to the drawing-room. “Do you know 
what he called to me as he went down 
the drive? He said he'd had better 
luck than he had any right to expect in 
catching the moon from the bottom of 
the sea. What on earth do you sup- 
pose—— "’ 





“Oh! but that’s in the book of 
words,” said George ; “it means wooing 
with the last brick.”’ 

“But Andie has never seen the 
book,” rejoined Tom; “he had never 
even heard of the game till yesterday 
at lunch-time.”’ j ’ 
“Well, | wonder,” I ventured to 
interpose. 


My suspicions of the inscrutable Scot 
were justified by a post-card which 
Tom showed me the next day. Andie 
wrote :— y 

“When will you come here for your 
revenge? I should like to show you a 
lovely ivory set I brought home from 
Pekin in 1912. It’s a great game, 
isn’t it? A. McC, 
P.8.—Bring George, of course. 
P.P.S.—My hole, I think?” 








A VILLAGE ITINERARY 
(The author, disdaining thé 
wishes to assure 


law of libel, 

his readers that only real 

names are employed in these verse 

[ rain would give posthumous ducking 

To him who called his hamlet Mucking, 

And curse all those who brewed the 
blend 

Of Mudford, Swine and Sewers End. 

L rather like the Norfolk bunch 

Sporle, Strumpshaw, Stratton Straw- 
less, Trunch. 

I think a certain sweet decorum 

Attaches to Zeal Monachorum. 

How quiet and simple life would be 

In Pancrasweek and Inwardleigh ; 

dut sleepy, dull and even boring 

Were days in Great and Little Snoring. 

At Upton Snodsbury T must hoot, 

And broadly smile at Barton Toot ; 

And when I laugh it simply means 

I've thought of Barton-in-the-Beans 

Of Ryme Intrinsica I fire 

To question Mr. J. C. Squire 

For utter queerness I suggest 

That Toller Porcorum is best, 

Though some are quite prepared to bet 

On Huish rsenad: send (Somerset). 

Woolfardisworthy 's over long, 

But Stretton Grandison ’s a song, 

And music to the tongue or pen 

White Ladies Aston, Ambrosden, 

Martyr Worthy; Ampney Crucis 

To match with rhyme the very deuce is 

But all are true, not one is bogu 

Nor Seething, Quarles nor Holcombe 
Rogus. 








From a story about Australian farim- 
life :- 

“ For amoment the young Scotsinan doubted 
his wisdom in throwing up a well-paid job at 
home, but the next he had made up his mind 
to tackle the task, hacked down 
and built a shack.”—Scots Paper. 
The very man for Mr. Waeatiey and 
his rapid housing scheme. 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC. 


XVITI.—Marker Sevarr. ; 


I HAD @ penny, 
A bright new penny, 
| took my penny 
To the market square. 
I wanted a rabbit, 
A little brown rabbit. 
And I looked for a rabbit 
. ‘Most everywhere. 
Kor T went to the stall where they sold 
sweet lavender 
(Only a penny for a bunch of lavender !): 
‘Have you got a rabbit, ‘cos I don't 
want lavender ?” 
Sut they hadn’t got a rabbit, not any- 
where there. 


I had a penny, 
And I had another penny, 
I took my pennies 
To the market square. 
I did want a rabbit, 
A little baby rabbit, 
And I looked for rabbits 
‘Most everywhere. 
And I went to the stall where they sold 
fresh mackerel 
(Now then! Tuppence for a fresh-caught 
mackerel !) : 
* Have you got a rabbit, ‘cos I don’t like 
mackerel ?” 
But they hadn't got a rabbit, not any- 
where there. 


I found a sixpence, 
A little white sixpence, 
I took it in my hand 
To the market square. 
I was buying my rabbit 
(I do like rabbits) 
And I looked for my rabbit 
'Most everywhere. 
So I went to the stall where they sold 
fine saucepans 
(Walk up, walk up, sixpence for a sauce- 
pan !): 
**Could I have a rabbit, ‘cos we've got 
two saucepans ?” 
jut they hadn't got a rabbit, not any- 
where there. 


I had nuffin’, 
No, I hadn't got nuffin’, 
And I took my nuffin’ 
From the market square ; 
And I walked on the common, 
The old-gold common .. . 
And I saw hittle rabbits 
’Most everywhere! 
So I'm sorry for the people who sell fine 
saucepans, 
I’m sorry for the people who sell fresh 
mackerel, 
I'm sorry for the people who sell sweet 
lavender, 
‘Cos they haven't got a rabbit, not 
anywhere there! A. A. M. 
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First Young Blood (to Second Ditto whose artist friend has just left him). ‘‘ TI say, vot 


MERCHANT. WHAT'S THE ATTRACTION?” 


Second Young Blood. ‘‘ It's 80 DASHED HARD TO LOOK WELL-DRESSED NOWADAYS THAT I USE HIM AS A SORT OF FOIL.” 








"RE ALWAYS ABOUT WITH THAT CHELSKA 

















BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS. 

{‘* Morethan a thousandof London's prettiest 
women work every day in the large telephone 
building near St. Paul's. . . . Hundreds of 
women of five feet in height, with good teeth, 
acute hearing, perfect eyesight, perfect respira- 
tory systems and normal digestive powers were 
seen in the Telephone Exchange by a woman 
representative yesterday. ... . There were 
rows of large angelic grey eyes, sparkling 
brown éyes, unsuspicions blue eyes and fasci- 
nating green eyes. Most of the girls had 
bobbed hair, but beneath the switchboard 
lights it gleamed honey, russet and raven.”’ 
Daily Paper.) 

THE sensational revelations regard- 
ing telephone operators quoted above 
will, I hope, do a lot of quiet good. 

I have always considered it one of 
the gravest defects of the telephone 
system in this country that the sub- 
scriber cannot see the operator. If this 
reform cannot be arranged meantime, 
the next best thing is to have some- 
thing like the foregoing details on 
which the imagination can work. 

In the absence of such information 
a worried subscriber is apt to lose his 
head and behave abominably. I my- 
self have overheard a man in the City 
flatly tell an operator that he didn’t 
believe her when she said a number 
was engaged. Now, if he had known 








that the young woman to whom he was 
talking had a perfect respiratory system 
(enabling her to say ‘“ Newington, 
ninety-nine” without the suspicion of 
a wheeze), angelic grey eyes and bobbed 
hair which gleamed honey, he would 
never have lost control of himself like 
that. Instead, he would probably have 
said politely, “Really? Then 1’m so 
sorry to have troubled you. Good 
morning.” 

Again, no man in his senses talks to 
a girl with good teeth, normal digestive 
powers and fascinating green eyes as 
if she were less than the dust upon his 
Telephone Directory. And as for say- 
ing to a sweet young thing with acute 
hearing and unsuspicious blue eyes, 
“How many more times must I tell 
you—six, four, th-r-ree, fife, Bayswater. 
And do hurry up!, Do you think I 
have all morning to. wait ?”—the idea 
is preposterous. 

My only regret is that the repre- 
sentative of this public-spirited news- 
paper hadn't had a little more time on 
her hands. After concluding her in- 
vestigations into digestive and respira- 
tory systems, she might have made a 
few tactful inquiries concerning the 
girls’ tastes in ideal men. It would be 





distinctly useful to know whether, for 


instance, there is a predilection for the 
strong silent subscriber, or whether a 
pleading winsomeness cuts more ice. 

However, I think, on the whole, the 
Press has done its bit. It is now up 
to the Post Office, and I commend to 
the PostMasTER-GENERAL the inclusion 
of a suitable appendix in the next issue 
of the Telephone Directory. Besides 
brightening the Directory still further 
it would improve the relations between 
subscribers and operators enormously. 

I imagine it might even be possible 
to group the operators in the various 
Exchanges according to type. In that 
case I should like the green-eyed ones 
on my Exchange, please. 








“Future Events. 
March 24,.—‘ Coriolanus.’ Old Nic.” 
Sunday Paper. 
Sothat was what Coriolanus meant when 
he said, “There is a world elsewhere. 





“THe PLANTAGENET CLUB. 
Object: To provide a Club for Men and 
Women of good ancestry and tracing descent 
from The Royal House of Plantagenet and 
from Scottish, Irish or Welsh Kings and 

Princes.”—Advt. in Morning Paper. 
If all the descendants of Irish Kings 
apply won't there be some danger of the 
poor Plantagenets being crowded out? 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonaup (to Mr. Amery). “NO, NO, | SHAN’T WANT THAT THING; I BELIEVE ! 
THE WEATHER'S GOING TO BE FINE—WHATEVER THE BAROMETER MAY SAY.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 
Monday, March 17th—An appeal to 
the Prize Minister to use the Goy- 
ernment’s influence to obtain the release 
of certain ecclesiastical dignitaries in 
Russia was unfruitful. < Official’ in- 
tervention is apparently no more possi- 
ble now than before the Soviet Govern- 
ment was “recognised.” All Mr. Mac- 
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THE OLD WOMAN WHO HAD SO MANY 
CHILDREN SHE DIDN’T KNOW WHAT 
TO DO. 

Mr. F. W. Jowett, 


Donavp could and would do, if occasion 
arose, was to make “friendly repre- 
sentations.”’ 

Implored by Mr. Kirkwoop to pre- 
vent the eviction of unemployed tenants 
unable (or unwilling ?)to pay their rents, 
the Prime Ministver replied that to do 
so would need legislation, of which he 
saw little prospect. But that was not 
good enough for his questioner, who, with 
a newborn faith in Mr. MacDonaup’s 
omnipotence, urged him not to wait for 
a Bill, but to make “some pronounce- 
ment that will stop evictions now.” 

Like the Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe, Mr. Jowerr, the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, has so many children 
that he doesn’t know what to do. He 
Was quite unable to satisfy the demand 
of Mr. Harvie that every one of the 
615 Members should have a seat in a 
Chamber which only accommodates 
some three hundred. Mr. Harpte at- 
tributed this inability to “the fungus 
of old-time customs "—by which mys- 
terious phrase he may have desired to 
indicate his opinion that the Front 
Bench is infested with dry rot. 
| Taught by last week's defeat, Mr. 
| CLynes moved that the Government 














sake of preventing it. 


should take the whole time of the House 
till March 31st, and in a rather plain- 
tive request for fair play pointed out 
that future Governments would prob- 
ably find themselves in office without 
being in power. Mr. Banpwiy, in view 
of the importance of getting through the 
financial business, made no objection ; 
but Mr. Hoaer, whom I suspect of 
being a Tory under his bristles, hoped 
the Government would not attempt to 
repeat the operation, “ because the less 
legislation they passed, the better for 
the country.” 

In moving to reduce the Army by 
150,000 men Mr. Ayixs and Mr. Tuur- 
TLE unconsciously did the Labour Party 
a good turn by enabling it to dissociate 
itself from their éxtreme brand of paci- 
fism. Colonel Jouxn Warp, the most 
vigorous of their critics, is not officially 
described as a Labour man now, but 
speeches hardly less robust and practi- 
cal than his came from avowed Labour- 
ists like Mr. Monraaur, who wanted 
Labour idealism to have its feet on the 
ground even if it has its head in the 
clouds, and from Dr. Haven Guesr, 
who ridiculed the inconsistencies of 
‘*pacifists” in advocating class-war and 
defending the existence of the Red 
Army in Russia. Despite a most pug- 
nacious speech for the Amendment by 
Mr. Maxton, only thirteen Members 
went into the Lobby in support of the 
Mild Ayies and the TuurtiE Dove. 

Tuesday, March 18th.—It is always 
a pleasure to watch Lord Donovan- 
MORE performing his duties as Chair- 
man of Committees in the House of 
Lords. The rapidity of his enunciation 
as he runs through the clauses of a Bill, 
and the flawless accuracy of his pro- 
nouncements that “the Contents” (or 
the Non-Contents as the case may be) 
“have it,” might be envied by Mr. 
H. A. Lyrton singing one of GILBERT’s 
patter songs. 

This afternoon his peculiar gifts had 
full scope on the Criminal Justice Bill. 
The proceedings mostly took the form 
of a muttered dialogue between the 
Lorp CHairMaANn and the Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR; but every now and again Lord 
Russet butted in with an amendment. 
A few of his suggestions were accepted, 
but when he moved to leave out a clause 
which had just been altered at his own 
request even Lord Hapane jibbed. 

On the Advertisements Regulation 
Bill, Lord Russet moved a clause to 
prohibit “sky-writing, but with no better 
success. Lord THomson pointed out 
that the process stimulated aviation to 
a certain extent; and Lord Newton, 
while wholly opposed to this “ blatantly 
objectionable form of advertisement,” 
was not prepared to risk his Bill for the 


Lord CuEeLmsrorD, who announced 
the decision of the Government not to 
proceed with the Singapore base, was 
chiefly concerned to defend the Board 
of Admiralty against the attacks made 
upon it. Charged with “ the responsi- 
bility of protecting all British territory 
abroad against organisation from the 
sea,” the Board, he said, “had done its 
duty in giving certain advice to the 
Government: it was for the Govern- 
ment to accept or reject it.” 

The decision filled Lord Curzon with 





THE PRIME MINISTER 
BY A FAITHFUL SUPPORTER. 
“The Labour Party,” said Mr. Monracur, 
“wanted their idealism to have its feet on the 
ground, even if its head was in the clouds.” 


AS VIEWED 


profound dismay. It was equivalent 
to saying to the Dominions, “ No more 
of mutual co-operation,” and it would 
not placate Japan, which, while he was 
at the Foreign Office, had never pro- 
tested against the Singapore project. 
To this last argument Viscount Grey 
drily replied that from his experience 
in 1914 the Foreign Office was the last 
place where one ever heard anything 
unpleasant, and on the main question 





he doubted the wisdom of spending a 
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lot of money on a base which other 
nations might regard as een ka 
rather than defensive. The Peers, how- 
ever, endorsed Lord Curzon's view by 
56 to 19. 

If the Priwe Mrxister thought to 
please the Glasgow group by appointing 
an Ayrshire man as High Commissioner 
of the Church of Scotland he was mis- 
taken. Mr. Jounsron took great ex- 





A PACIFIST WAR-DANCE, 
Mr. Maxton. 


ception to the provision of two thou- 
sand pounds for Mr, Brown's expenses 
while at Holyrood, particularly as some 
of it would be spent on “ the supply of 
free drink to the young clergymen of 
the Church of Scotland.” Put like that, 
it did sound rather scandalous. But 
the Government secured an unexpected 
ally in Mr. Jack Jones. “ What is 
wrong,” he asked, “ with a gentleman 
having a drink?” And as the laughter 
died away the Sreaker quickly called 
the next Question. 

Wednesday, March 19th.—The Bishop 
of LicurreLp wanted to know what the 
Government were doing about unem- 
ployment, and puntieclasty whether 
they would take drastic steps to reduce 
“corporate selfishness” in the building 
trade. Lord Buxton also invited them 
to state the “ positive and concrete pro- 
posals ” of which they had talked before 
the Election. Little definite information 
was forthcoming from the Front Bench. 
Lord Parmoor said that, pending a 
general peace-settlement in Europe, the 
Government could deal only in pallia- 

tives. Still they had a policy in their 








minds and hoped some day to put it 
into a Bill. And Lord Hatpane de- 
clared that never in his political life 
had he witnessed such — as had 
been displayed during the last two 
months ‘in the preparation of a 
The unemployed should be delighted 
to hear this. 

I remarked a fortnight ago that Lord 
Muskerry's statement of: Irish land- 
lords’ sufferings was ‘“‘somewhat en- 
cumbered by irrelevancies.” One of 
these was brought up against him this 
afternoon by Lord FirzAnan, who 
“dared” him to repeat outside Parlia- 
ment the attack that he had made 
upon a well-known Civil Servant. Lord 
Muskerry, while definitely refusing 
the challenge, was disinclined at first 
to withdraw a statement made, he de- 
clared, “in all honesty.” But a stern 
rebuke by Lord Curzoy, who reminded 
him that the privilege of Members of 
Parliament was granted as a protection 
to them and not “asa means of aggres- 
sion. upon others,” quickly caused him 
to alter his mind. 

It. is on record that in the early days 
of Irish Nationalism a member of the 
Party (one of the brothers Rromonp, | 
think). took. the oath, made his maiden 
speech and was suspended all within 
twenty-four hours. Mr. Cantr HEaty, 
the Sinn Fein Member for Fermanagh 
and Tyrone, very nearly equalled this 
performance to-day. Though duly re- 
turned at the General Election for Fer- 
managh and Tyrone, he was unable for 
some time to take his seat owing to the 
reluctance of the Government of North- 
ern Ireland to part with him. This 
afternoon, however, he was introduced 
by Mr. T. P. O'Connorand Mr. Harst- 
son. In the course of the evening, 
finding that a vote for that Government 
wasunderdiscussion, Mr. Hrat¥desired 
to say what he thought of it. He was 
repeatedly called to order, and finally, 
after a particularly purple passage—in 
which he declared thatif British subjects 
were treated in a foreign country as they 
were in the Six Counties, “the news- 
papers would spill sufficient ink to float 
a destroyer ''—he was told to sit down. 
Sit down he very wisely did; and so 
the Repmonp record remains unbroken. 

Thursday, March 20th—Lord Tuom- 
son had a very good reception for his 
Auxiliary Air Force Bill—a measure 
designed, as Lord HALDANE put it with 
pardonable pride, to do for the Air Force 
what his Territorial Force Act of 1907 
did for the Army. The Sky-Terriers, I 
gather, will not be required to serve 
abroad ; but “a flight on home service ” 
was rather ominously defined as “ one 
in which the points of departure and 
intended return are within the British 








Isles.” Lord Taomson added that in its 


endeavours to arouse public enthusiasm 
for aviation his Ministry was “ continu. 
ally devising plans to get people up into 
the air ”’-—and, I assume, to bring them 
safely down again. 

As the Puritans denounced bull-bait- 
ing, not because it hurt the bull but 
because it pleased the people, so some 
of our temperance-reformers look as- 
kance at measures designed to render 
public-houses more attractive and use- 
ful because they fear that they will 
encourage drinking. Their point of 
view was fully Sr rsmgge by Earl 
RussELi, the Archbishop of Canrrr- 
Bury and Lord Astor, in the discussion 
of Lord Lamineton’s Public-House 
Improvement Bill; but the Peers seemed 
to prefer the arguments of Lord Harris, 
speaking “as a man in the street,” who 
thought that the best way of getting 
better public-houses was to make it the 
interest of their owners to improve 
them. 

Mr. SNowDEN’s announcement that, 
contrary to general belief, the Govern- 
ment had no hand insecuringthe British 
bank-credits that caused the rapid re- 
covery of the franc, will not injure Anglo- 
French relations. Our Allies know that 
a friend in need is a friend indeed, 
whether he resides in Threadneedle 
Street or Downing Street. 

The lack of uniformity in the Minis- 


t 





DISH 10 SET BEFORE 
THE PEERS. 

Lonp HaALpane. 
terial boat is still rather noticeable. 
Lord Parmoor’s multifarious activities 
include the Presidency of the North- 
Western Free Trade oll which has 
recently attacked the conclusions of the 
Imperial Economic Conference, and 
announced its intention of organizing & 
Free Trade exhibit at Wembley. After 
the Prime Minister's condemnation of 
any attempt to use the Exhibition for 
“partisan political propaganda” Lord 
ParMoor will have to give up the idea. 

It is not true, by the way, that the 
loss of the “ Free Trade exhibit” is the 
reason for the present decision of the 
authorities not to open the Exhibition 
on Sundays. 
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TO HENRY. 
“ Hisvory is all bunk,” 
Henry Forp declares, 
Mightiest of modern 
Multi-millionaires ; 
And the bold assertion 
Cannot be ignored 
Coming from the mouth of 
Mr. Henry Forp. 


Horror of the high-brows 
And the cultured few 
For his strangely narrow 
Concentrated view ; 

Never grinding faces 
While acquiring grist 
And extorting homage 
From the Socialist ; 
Lord of vast resources 
By his toil amassed, 
Wholly disregarding 
Lessons of the past ; 
Lore of ancient Romans, 
Lore of ancient Greeks 
Move him not, the biggest 
Of successful freaks. 


Hannipan, who thirsted 
For the Roman scalps, 
With tremendous labour 
Climbed across the Alps ; 
But his schemes miscarried— 
So the tale records— 
Through a transport based on 
ilephants, not Fords. 


Casar, Bonaparte, 
PrericLes and Pir 
Did not lack ambition, 
Brains or solid grit ; 
But with mass production 
And combustion’s aid, 
Golly! what a wondrous 
World they might have made. 
SHAKESPEARE lived with actors, 
Haunted tavern bars, 
Dreaming not of tractors 
Or of motor-cars ; 
Mitton, prince of scholars, 
Sold his Paradise 
Just for twenty dollars 
At their present price. 


Dante was no better 
Than a mystic monk 

Navigating Dreamland 
In a Chinese junk ; 

How then, if not blindly 
In reaction sunk, 

Can we doubt the dictum, 
“ History 's all bunk”’ ? 


Wherefore, pride and marvel 
Of a hustling age, 
I salute you, Henry, 
Not as seer or sage, 
But as looming hugely 
Mid the wildly blest 
Sons of the “ Gigantic 
Daughter of the West.” 
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Street Singer. “Str, 
FAMOUS BASSO CANTANTE.” 


Constable (rho 


I WOULD HAVE 





you KNOW THAT AT ONE Time I was A 


means it kindly). “WetLL, WHY DON’T YOU GO BACK TO YOUR OLD 


TRADE INSTEAD OF RAISIN’ CAIN WITH THAT 'ORRIBLE ROW?” 


Finished English. 
Extract from the letter of a girl at a 

“finishing” school in Paris who has 

had a garment stolen from her room :- 


“Thank the Lord, the old hag who sneaked 
my slacks has got the sack.” 





“Wrox CamMbripgr SURPRISE ? 

The Cambridge boat . . . owing to the light 
weight of the Light Blues, is somewhat shal- 
lower than that of last year. 

It is 62ft. din. in length and 28ft. din. in 
beam.”—Daily Paper. 


Then we have no hesitation in saying 





that Cambridge will surprise. 





From a “ Wants” advertisement :— 

**200 Sound Sleepers.” 

‘ Let me have men about me that are 
fat; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ 

nights.”"—Julius Cesar, Act 1. Se. 2. 


Provincial Paper. 


“ Manuscripts of several new plays, together 
with valuables worth £2,000, have been lost in 
the luggage of Mrs, ——., the actress.” 

Daily Paper. 
Several budding dramatists have written 
to us suggesting that “ together with " 
is a misprint for “and other.” 


| 
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THE RED BOX. 
Goon Sir John Straight was opulent and great, 
He loved his King, but he couldn't stand the State ; 
He loved his country, but he loathed her men, 
And he lived in a street in W. 10. 
Sir George Kildragon he dwelt there too, 
And they both saw red, as the best men do— 
Red for the Britisher, conqueror, chief, 
Red for his blood and red for his beef, 
Red across the map for the Empire's track, 
And good red dollops in the Union Jack ; 
And when Sir John’s nephew went to the War 
They both saw redder than they ever saw before. 


Then ten red men came up from the Clyde, 
Asked for the Parliament and walked inside, 
With a funny red flag and a silly red song, 
And good Sir John Straight said, “Damme! that's 

wrong.” 
But Sir George said, “‘ Damme! they fought in the War,” 
And Sir John saw redder than he ever saw before. , 
And Sir George he laughed at the funny red men, 
But Sir John trotted home to W. 10; 
And good Lady Straight gave him steak for a start, 
A red rump-steak and a red plum-tart, 
Red-currant jelly and a Dutch cheese (red), 
With a bright red hair from the cook’s red head ; 
And Sir John went out in a sort of a swoon, 
And there in the sky was a great red moon— 
Red for the Britisher, conqueror, chief, 
Red for his blood and red for his beef, 
“ And red,” caid Sir John, with a strange cunning look, 
“ Red for Revolution, red for the cook, 
Red for the Russians and red for the Jew, 
Red for the Hospitals, red for Who’s Who,” 
And Sir John said, “ Ha!’’ and Sir John said, “ He!” 
And Sir John said, “* Ho! but you don’t catch me.” 
« A plot !” cried Sir John Straight, standing on his head; 
“ You don’t deceive me, Mr. Moon—you’re rep!” 
And that same night, in the middle of the night, 
A man put a Box, 
A Red, Red Box, 
A Scarlet Box, 
At the corner of the Street. 

And Sir John said things I had better not repeat. 


Sir John fetched Sir George and they looked at the Box, 
And Sir George said nothing, but he scratched his locks. 
And Sir John said, “Damme, Sir, don’t you see it’s RED?” 
And Sir George said,“ Damme! I’ve got eyes in my 

head. : 
It’s red for the letters, John, the Red Royal Mails. 
Red for Kine Grorer and the little Prince or WaALEs, 
Red for the Empire, red for the Court——” 
And Sir John said rudely, “ It’s nothing of the sort. 
It’s the end of the wedge, Sir, that's what I allege, 
It's no use a-fencing, no use to hedge— 
It’s red for the State, Sir, red for Bureaucracy, 
Red for Interferences and red for redemocracy, 
Red for the Socialists, red for the Bolshies, ~ 
Red for the Henpersons, the Weprs and the WALSHEs, 
Moscow, Trotsky, the Third Internationa]l—__—” 
Sir George said mildly, “ Come, John, be rational.” 
“ Red,” said the Baronet, foaming at the jaws, 
“ Red for the tumbrils, the breaking up of laws, 
Red for the Empire, red for Who's Who, 
Red for the Dutch cheese and red for the Jew, 
Red in the Cabinet, the castle, the shack, 
And, damme, there's a little in the Union Jack ! 





Red for the turn-coat, red for the rat, 


ee 
ee, 


Red for the Hospitals—and you TAKE THAT!” 

Sir George saw redder than he previously saw, 

And Sir George fetched Sir John a clipper on the jaw, 
And they rolled in the road by the red, red moon, 
And the red blood flowed and they both died soon— 
Which generally happens when Strong Men meet 


At the Box, at the Box, 
The Red, Red Box, 
The Scarlet Box, 


At the corner of the Street. 





BABBLE OF BABYLON. 


A. P. H. 


(By our Fleet Street Flaneur.) 

I HEAR of an addition to the more or less secret societies 
which are so characteristic a development of these times. 
The British Fascisti and the New Crusaders are, of course, 
well established and, for all one knows to the cont rary, going 
strong. To these is now added the Berserkers, a body dedi- 


cated to rather more direct methods. 


As the name indicates, it is a revival of the professional 
fighting-men of the Viking era, and the members are pledged 
to be prepared to engage in single combat, at a moment's 
notice, on behalf of a cause or a principle, with a strike- 
leader, a Pussyfoot, an Idealist, or indeed anybody who 
threatens to become a nuisance to the public or a menace 
to the State and is not unwilling to undergo the ordeal by 


battle. 


From the list of the Berserkers already enrolled I pick at 
random thenames of the Earl of Stranglehold, Lord Bison 
of Boo, Sir Claude Thyckear, Bart., Rear-Admiral Sir Salt- 


‘horse Ram, General Sir Mavors Bowarrow, Colonel Hugh 


Buckler, Captain Alaric Binge, Heavy-Weight Dancing 
Champion of the Brigade of Guards, and last but by no 
means least that of the Chaplain, that fine specimen of 
muscular Christianity, the Reverend Cestus Mitt, Rector of 


St. Gengulphus’s, Duke Street. 
* * 8 


Already the advance-guard of the hordes that will shortly 
be swarming Wembleywards from the ends of the earth is 
upon us, and from samples to hand, if I may so express it, 
one can gauge the cosmopolitan character of the great 
invasion for which the London hotel-proprietors are 80 


feverishly preparing. 


At Nero’s the other night, for instance, among the dancers | 
I observed Sir Lazarus Schnorrer’s vivacious daughter, | 
Rowena, teaching the steps of the “ Blues’ 
in the person of “Steve” Wallaby, the Australian Cattle- | 


King, who is, of course, a not infrequent visitor to these 
shores. Supping merrily with a group of his fellow- | 
countrymen in their picturesque national dress, whom a | 
little bird described to me as some of the most successful | 
brigands in South-Eastern Europe, was the irrepressible 
“ Pogo” Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation; and at a neigh- 
bouring table Lady Drumblare, one of the pioneers, by the 
way, of the Jazz movement in this country, was entertain- 
ing a party of Dancing Dervishes from the Central Sudan, 


who are certain to be greatly in request in London ballrooms | 


this Season. 


I discerned other exotic complexions and accents which 
I was unable to place; and what greatly impressed me was 
the facility with which the incomparable Giovanni, flitting 
from table to table, chatted in the tongue of each nationality 
present. When I congratulated him on this polyglot achieve- 
ment he modestly admitted an intimate acquaintance with 


every known language—and then some. 


And he agreed 


with me in deploring the lack of a Lingua Wemblica for 


general use during the next few months. 





’ to an apt pupil | 


| 
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THE DEAD HAND. 


Ir was that glorious time for Lon- 
doners—the first day of-the year on 
which the top of the buses looks invit- 
ing—and, stimulated and excited, I 


‘| climbed up. After months of inside— 


and why are they ane the seats just 
by the door so high? half the male pas- 
sengers’ feet, and all the female, dangle 
—after months of inside it was won- 
derful to have a dominant seat again, a 
place in the sun onee more, and watch 
the city unfold. I began by playing 
an old es game of mine—betting my- 
self some trifling sum that before the 
end of the journey I should see some- 
one I knew : not necessarily someone I 
knew to speak to, but by name; but 
this was cut short by a talkative old 
fellow who plumped down next me and 
opened fire at once. On ordinary occa- 





sions I might have monosyllabled him 


they are disencumbering. 
remember what the philosopher said to 
the miser: ‘ You can’t take your gold 


who have to die and want to benefit 
posterity will have to put our wishes 
into testamentary form. ‘ Betterment 
by codicil.’ Let that be our motto.” 
““ But why won't the papers print such 
things about living philanthropists?” 
I asked. 

“They re afraid it might be adver- 
tising something or someone,” he said. 
“ Very suspicious lot—editors. 

“No,” he resumed, “the hand that 
is to help must be dead. It is a won- 
derful opportunity for bachelors, old 
maidsand persons with even only a little 
money and no dependents. What they 
do with their property now I have no 
notion; but let them in future make 
their wills with an eye to social ame- 
lioration. It can’t hurt them, and it 
may be of infinite service to the world 
Let them 





“ What else can we think of? Well, 
to take a different kind of case, but 
perfectly sound one. There are Coox’s 
offices. How necessary they are to us 
and how much time we have all wasted 
there, especially those of us who are 
not pushing and assertive, just because 
there is no order, no system! But sup- 
pose I were to leave Coox’s five hundred 
pounds, on condition that they set upa 
rail and maintained an ‘In’ and‘ Out’ 
progression, as at ordinary Booking. 
Offices, would it not, if they accepted 
it, be a tremendous boon? Of course it 
would, And again, can’t you see the 
sub-editors rushing in ? 

ECCENTRIC TESTATOR'S HINT TO 
TRAVEL BUREAU. 
WHIMSICAL BEQUEST OF DEAD 
TOURIST. 


Even if Coox’s refused the money they 
might be stung into the reform. 





into silence; but on this 
morning the vernal im- 
pulses were too strong: I 
was a universal benefactor. 
So it seemed was he; 
for his talk ran on nothing 
but altruisms. He hada 
newspaper in his hand and 
he pointed to a paragraph. 
It said that a certain lady 
who had recently died had 
left an old servant a legacy, 
and ten pounds a year ex- 
tra on condition that she 
looked after two favourite 
dogs as long as they lived. 
it was headed :— 


“LUCKY DOGS INHERIT.” 








A SUPER-MAN; 





OR, THE HIDDEN HAND. 
THE MAN WHO KNOCKS UP THE KNOCKER-UP. 





“Can’t you think of 
anything?” he asked me. 

“ Looking at these lor- 
ries in front of us,” I said, 
“IT was wondering how 
long it would be before 
every vehicle, and especi- 
ally the heavy lumbering 
ones that make such a row 
that the driver can hear 
nothing, is forced to carry 
a reflector. A sum of 
money left for that pur- 
pose might make the au- 
thorities first think and 
then act.” 

‘* You ‘ve got the idea,” 
said mynew friend. “And 








“Everyone,” he said, ‘must have 
noticed how ready the papers are to 
print any odd thing in a will. They 
always give it a headline, ‘ Curious 
Bequest,’ or something like that, which 
they would never do if it were merely 
the gift of a living man and not of a 
dead. You know the sub-editor’s in- 
stinct for adjectives—how he is never so 
pleased as when he can use such words 
as ‘curious, ‘strange,’ ‘remarkable,’ 


| ‘sensational,’ which his experience tells 


him are certain lures to readers. Very 
few readers can resist ‘curious,’ none 
‘sensational.’ That’s so, isn’t it ?” 

I agreed. I liked him. He was a 
new kind of bus-top talker. As a rule 
they only grumble at that ass of a police- 
man pretending to control the traffic and 

| his unfairness to other streams of veli- 
cles,or wonder why the Trafalgar Square 
fountains never play, or who the dickens 
the people are who have time to spend 
half the day in theatre queues. 

“Very well,” he said; “if publicity 
is always given to anything out of the 
way in wills, it follows that these of us 





with you, and if you did it would melt.’ 
Remembering that, let them do a little 
good with it. Isn’t that so?” 

Again I agreed. He seemed too good 
to be true. Could it be a “Genial” bus 
and not a ‘ General,” after all? 

“‘ Now, looking round us,” he went on, 
‘““what do we see that wants to be put 
right ? Why, here is a case immedi- 
ately under our eyes—the hands of the 
bus-conductor. See how stained they 
are by the copper coins he is receiving 
and paying out all day. Isn't that 
horrible—a beautiful thing like the 
hand all grimed and discoloured, almost 
ruined? Newspaper-sellers too—their 
hands are the same. Now how simple 
for someone to leave a few hundred 
pounds to provide gloves for those 
fellows! And how instantly the sub- 
editors would spread the glad tidings— 


STRANGE HUMANE BEQUEST OF 
KENSINGTON RESIDENT. 


GLOVES FOR BUS-CONDUCTORS. 





That might make thousands of persons 
emulous. 








what about fitting taxi- 
cabs with handles to wind up the win- 
dows? Andash-trays? They ‘ve got to 
come, but very likely only a dead hand 
will be able to effect it. Think about 
it when next you look at your will. 
One should always be looking at one’s 
will with an eye to helpful codicils like 
these. Good morning; I get off here” 
—we were at Chancery Lane—‘I'm 
going to see my lawyers about some- 
thing of the kind now.” 

“ May I ask what it is?” I said. 

“T want to induce the Great West- 
ern Railway to put inside catches to 
their carriage-doors,” he replied. “A 
large bribe will be necessary, of course, 





but it’s worth trying.” E. V. L. 
“Recent animals at the —— Hotel include 


Mr, and Mrs. —--.”-—Argentine Paper. 


We fear they must have been making 
beasts of themselves at the table d'héte. 





Durty on Beer.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
Any British workman can fill in the 
blank. 
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Yokel (who has been watching point-to-point 'chase). ‘‘’'Utaio, Mister, FALLEN IN, ’ ave YR?” 


Competitor. ‘‘ On, DEAR, 





NO—BEEN PICKING WATER-CRESSES.” 





THE HARES AND THE TORTOISE. 


Ar the meet is a spavined old stallion 
Of strawberry mottled with pink 
Which rolls like a pot-bellied galleon 
That ’s made up its mind it will sink ; 
And there’s many a hunter that's 
reckoned 
The pick of the County for breed, 
But none can compare for a second 
With my little gem of a steed. 
All sorts you will see, from the thruster— 
A mare with a mouth like a stone, 
Whose rider can certainly trust her 
To savage him once he is thrown— 
To a weary and woe-begone racer, 
In the ‘nineties the pride of the flat, 
And an antediluvian ‘chaser 
That gave it up long before that. 


They have found in the first of the 
cover’ ; 
The scent will be perfect to-day ; 
It is time for all fox-hunting lovers 
To cram down their hats and away. 
The thought of some ancient St. Leger 
Lights up the old thoroughbred’s eye, 
And the mare as she passes a hedger 
For once has forgotten to shy. 


At the start I was left for the minute 
By most of the lighter-built mounts ; 
Ina sprint it’s the fastest that win it, 
ut in hunting it’s staying that 


So I didn’t despair—and with reason, 
As the sequel abundantly shows, 
For the point was the best of the season 
And none of ’em lived to the close. 


[ very soon passed the half-hearted, 
Who rode for the gap or the bridge ; 
The mare and her rider had parted 
(I passed em both, short of the ridge) ; 
Then many refused at the river 
And everyone skirted the pond, 
But we, without tremor or shiver, 
Went through it and crawled out 
beyond. 


At the bank above Windover Hollow 
The Master went on with a bump 
Alone, for his horse wouldn’t follow 
(That bank is a devil to jump!). 
We cleared it without any trouble, 
My grey making light of its load, 
While the huntsman we left in the 
double 
And heart-breaking hedge by the road. 


It was stiff, but with never a whinny 
My marvellous mount struggled 
through, 
And there, towards Nightingale 
Spinney, 
Were hounds, with the fox well in 
view ; 
And my gem of a steed wasn’t thirsty, 
Nor yet in the least out of breath, 
When, after a gruelling burst, he 








counts ; 


i ae 


Its claim to good looks I'll abandon; 
It’s heavy, yet lacking in bone, 

And it’s not got a leg it can stand on 
Compared with most horses I've 

known ; 

But, if form in a hunter be reckoned 
At water and hedgerow and bank, 

Then none can compare for a second 
With my little hunter—a Tank ! 





Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

From an art-criticism : 

“<* The Arrested Sacrifice,’ a representation 
of Moses on Mount Moriah with arm uplifted, 
and the angel arresting his action to kill 
Isaac.”-—Scots Paper. 

At the opening of Parliament :— 

“Mr. MacDonald entered later attired in a 
coat frock which is the regulation attire for an 
audience at Buckingham Palace.” 

South African Paper. 
Weren't the lady Members rather jealous 
of this infringement of their prerogative ? 
At the Ideal Home Exhibition : 

“The ideal village clusters under the glass 
roof of the new hall like an exhibit in a 
museum case. All the same, the sights and 
sounds of everyday life are not forgotten. The 
cheery crowing of some magnificent bens greets 
the secker for the ideal.”--Manchester Paper. 
As GiLpert wrote in Princess Ida: 
“The crowing’s done by an aceom- 





plished hen.” 











And I stood alone at the death. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Fake” (APOLLO). 

To murder a man in cold blood and 
gain the sympathy of the public for 
doing so—that is the problem. Mr. 
Oxiver On1ons attempted this feat in 
a book called, I think, In Accordance 
with the Evidence. And some of the 
circumstances of the murder scene in 
that book so closely resemble those in 
The Fake at the Apollo Theatre that 
it is hard to believe the resemblance 
entirely accidental. 

Of course it is necessary that the mur- 
dered man should be a monster. The 
oldest dramatic critics believed that it 
was bad art to put a monster on the 
stage, and there was something to be 
said for their point of view. One seems 
to imagine the author peering anxiously 
from the wings: “ Willthat do?—Have 
I made him terrible enough ?—No, not 
quite, I must pile it on a little more.— 
He must torture his wife, blackmail 
his father-in-law, be given a sound offer 
to commit suicide, cheat at jigsaw, in- 
sult thelandlady'sdaughter, threaten to 
ruin a young Under-Secretary’s career. 
—Now we can kill him, surely! Tip 
the veronal into the whisky.—Thank 
goodness, it is all right—they have 
cheered!” 

This is the true plot of The Fake, 
although there is a subsidiary and 
perhaps rather a conflicting interest in 
the character of Ernest Stanton, M.P., 
the monster's father-in-law, whose pom- 
pous hypocrisy provides the title. He 
is @ captain of industry who becomes 
a peer, and Mr. ALLAN JeayYEs struggled 
nobly and, on the whole, successfully 
with a sadly over-written part. Aman 
who has sacrificed everything to social 
and worldly prosperity may be as 
smugly oratorical as you please, but 
when his daughter’s husband, notori- 
ously a dope fiend, is supposed to have 
committed suicide, he can hardly soar to 
such heights of unconscious satire as to 
announce, “ He died a gallant English 
gentleman,” with the explanation that 
the dead man had sought the sole heroic 
remedy for an incurable disease. And 
there were other Pecksniffian phrases 
put in the mouth of Mr. ALLAN Jeayes 
which sounded equally improbable. 

The duty of murdering the monster 
(an ingenious novelty here) was en- 
trusted to the Friend of the Family, 
played by Mr. Goprrey Tearze. I say 
an ingenious novelty because Geoffrey 
Sands was not the lover of the wronged 
wife and had no interest ‘other than 
friendship and his strong sense of duty 
to society in popping the white powder 
into the whisky tumbler. For a rough 
man with a heart of gold, who scarcel 
ever comes to England and is not suffi- 








ciently important to invite to a wed- 
ding, Mr. Goprrey Tearte looked to 
me rather too lovely to be true. He 
had a terribly difficult part, for he was, 
in fact,a mere shadow of Mr. FREDERICK 
Lonspae, the author, reasoning the 
audience out of their scruples against 
lynch law and attempting to prove to 
them that Stanton, M.P., hypocrite, 
was almost as pestilential a thing as 
the monster himself. 

Wonderful how an audience cheers 
to the echo lines directed against the 
hypocrites of this earth! It makes one 
rejoice in the essential goodness of 
humanity. 

There remains the Hon. Gerrard 
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Geoffrey Sands . GopFREY TEARLE. 
The Hon.Gerrard Pillick FRANKLYN BELLAMY. 





Pillick, monster. A further penalty 
attaches to the position of a dramatic 
monster besides the pitiless heaping 
up of villainy to which I have alluded 
above. One is not allowed to perceive 
how the monstrosity began. If that 
were known, sympathy might begin to 
creep in, and we should begin to feel 
fidgetty about the overdose. Mr. 
Franktyn Bextuamy, dope fiend, is 
therefore a wholly crawling, cunning 
and despicable creation from beginning 
to end, and only for a few minutes in 
Act I. do we even see him without the 
twitching hands, the crabwise gait and 
the malevolent leer. At the beginning 
of Act II. (six years later) he is found 
huddled over a jigsaw puzzle in his 
Cornish house by the sea. Whether 
the jigsaw is a favourite pastime with 
dope fiends or has maintained a special 


y| popularity on the Cornish coast I do 


not know, but undoubtedly in the hands 


of Mr. Franktyn Bevvamy it becomes 
a pursuit of incredibly sinister signifi- 
cance. A few minutes later he is twist- 
ing his wife’s arm like a bully at a 
private school. Miss Murien Arex. 
ANDER, considering she has had six 
years of this kind of thing, is bearin 

up with remarkable fortitude, but she 
now summons her father and a doctor 
to her aid. The whole cast of wedding 
guests is now in the Cornish house by 
the sea, a coincidence which might even 
irritate a husband who was not a dope 
fiend. Mr. Stanton, M.P., is reassured 
by the statement that recoveries have 
been made in such cases as that of his 
son-in-law, makes some remarks about 
wifely duty and feels certain that all is 
for the best. The Friend of the Family, 
however, manages to lure the monster 
away for a bachelor trip to St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, where we find him in 
Act IIT. alone with his smiling exter- 
minator. The ladies of the piece did 
all—it was not very much—that had to 


who seemed straight from theesplanade. 


craft and vanity mingling with cruelty 
and vice, and Mr. Franktyn BEeLLamy 
rendered it triumphantly. 
must be said for the sea, which sighed 
with great force when the sitting-room 
window was opened; and the mani- 
pulator of the curtain should put in for 
overtime pay. Evor. 








THE TOWER. 
A Ruyme For YounGa LonpoNeERS. 

Preserve, my child, a solemn face 

In London's Tower ; 
Hilarity is out of place 

In London's Tower ; 
If you should want a week of gloom 
Commingled with a sense of doom, 
You might do worse than book a room 

In London’s Tower. 


I sometimes think of Lady Jaxe 

In London's Tower ; 
But times have changed and changed 

again 

In London’s Tower ; 
One does not often hear, somehow, 
The tortured victim shouting “Ow!” 
Nor is there much beheading now 

In London's Tower. 


Assist officials when you can 
In London's Tower ; 
Always the little gentleman 
In London's Tower ; 
To men who eat the beef be kind, — 
And don’t disturb them till they ve 
dined, 
For they are sandwich-men confined 





In London's Tower. 


es ee 


be done; but we must except Miss Una | 
O'Connor, as the lodging-house girl, | 


The part of the monster had been | 
constructed with pains by the author, | 
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IMPOVERISHED MEMBER OF OLD ARISTOCRACY EKES OUT AN HONEST PITTANCE BY A LITTLE 
SURREPTITIOUS ADVERTISING FROM HIS CLUB WINDOW. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir is an old device, as old as Homer, to describe an ador- 
| able woman by describing the effect she has on her adorers ; 
| but I don’t think Mr. Giipert CANNAN quite pulls it off 
| in The House of Prophecy (Burterwortn). Matiy Boscawen, 
| an inspired but incalculable child, has three lovers: Melian 
Stokes, professor and pacifist ; Captain Penrose Kennedy, M.C., 
and Francis Sembal, Jewish financier, whose social rise (1 
gather) has been the subject of a previous volume. She 
has also an admirably Nestorian uncle who provides tigers 
and snakes for cinemas, and cynicism for that super-jungle 
the post-war world, Between them all you feel you are 
bound to make something or other of the girl; but as a 
matter of fact she fails to materialize, though she is the 
pivot of the three younger lives and a standing challenge to 
the older. Kennedy, her self-sacrificing Irish lover, is little 
more than Enoch Arden in khaki. But Stokes and Sembal 
are figures of rare originality; and each is engaged on a 
problem of his own, related to but not inseparable from his 
passion for Matty. Stokes’s dilemma is the preservation of 
the scientific single-mindedness and chivalrous Liberalism 
Which sent him to prison during the War, in the face of his 
accession to the family title and (what is worse) the family 
vested interests. Sembal's struggle is to free himself from 
immersion in the almost mystical cult of high finance repre- 
sented by his cousin, Mrs. Nathan, finance whose real 
control of the material world reconciles the Jew to his 
apparent subordination and ensures the continuance of his 
tace. Mr. Cannan is to be congratulated on the subtlety 
and candour with which he handles these two questions and 
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the cosmic riddles of which they are a part. Despite the 
defection of its heroine there is hardly an uninteresting 
page in his book ; and my only point against the philosophy 
that quickens it is the instability of its brilliance. Its 
author’s world, I take it, is naturally a sunless one. He 
cultivates his garden by the light of comets. 


Mr. Wii11AM Foster has found a literary byway, opening 
through the records of Leadenhall Street, out of the busy 
history of the City. He admits willingly, even gladly, that 
the path he invites readers of The Mast India House (Lanxe) 
to tread with him leads past scenes of no particular grandeur 
to no particular goal; nor perhaps does he expect to attract 
a large crowd to go with him on the way. Yet it is a way 
that has a certain charm of quietude and peace. Here under 
his guidance one may observe the yearly growth of the pile 
of offices that housed The Honourable The East India Com- 
pany; there, as he pokes among the withered leaves of 
eighteenth-century ledgers, one may discover some quaint 
flower of by-gone manner; again at his bidding one may 
pause to listen for the notes of some forgotten sonneteer. 
Away over the horizon, though parallel with his advance, 
Crive and Warren Hastings are tempestuously leading 
armed multitudes to conquest under the auspices of the same 
John Company, and directed, nominally at any rate, from the 
House whose history he is pursuing. But Mr. Fosrer is con- 
tent to stay on the sunny side of the hill, with such placid 
companions as CHartes Lame and Mr. Auditor Hooter. The 
most strenuous figures he would have us meet are James 
Mux and Jonn Srvuart MILt, father and son, historian and 
economist, and both alike servants of the Company; but eveu 
as regards them the author is not so much concerned with 
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their work as with how they lived while they were doing 
it—how they looked and laughed and what their fellows said 
behind their backs, what were their cheques on pay-day and 
where they now lie buried. It is small work, — this 
pottering in a byway, but it is restful, and even the usiest 
of novel-readers may do well once in a while to rest. 


The outstanding quality of Mr. Martix ArwsTRona’s 
new volume of short stories and sketches, The Bazaar 
(Care), is the variety of subject and treatment. There is 
here more than the mere fulfilment of the promise of The 
Puppet Show; there is a notable stride forward in the 
mastery of a most exigent form of art. The stories range 
from delicate studies of temperament, such as “ Little Miss 
Muffet” (a charming laid-in-lavender figure tyrannised 
over by a terrible invalid mother), or “Escape,” the picture 
of » man whose marriage has gone hopelessly awry, to 
studies in the fantastic, such as “‘ The Search for the Swal- 
low,” a wholly apocryphal account of an early essay in 
educational reform in Babylon, and “A Dog's Life,” in 





which the collie hero explains his surprising views of life 


figures. Not a “close-up,” this, but a reasonable piece of 

rspective, and very suitable to a volume of this kind 

rs. GeRouULD, I believe, has a great reputation in America 
as a writer of short stories. She has won prizes in this 
department of literary endeavour, and I am not sure that 
the critic ought to approach her work without a sweeping 
reverence. Her “superb literary technique has already 
placed her high in the ranks of writers of to-day,” I read 
on the inside of the wrapper, and bow the head. What 
more can I say, except that the writer seems to have caught 
here and there, a faint echo of Mr. Rupyarp Kirrive, and 
that her stories would probably have pleased me better if 
they had been a little less unequal in length? The first 
which gives its name to the book, actually takes up more 
than half the volume, and I should have preferred to meet 
it under the guise of a full-blown novel. Most readily ] 
admit that the form of a short story is not so exactly 
definable as that, say, of a ballade ; but it should be readable 
I think, in something under half-an-hour. Yet “ Conquis- 
tador” is worth reading; it gets the atmosphere of the 
country, and few of us know Mexico as well as we should, 





after the consumption 
of a considerable quan- 
tity of port. We have 
two grim tales of mur- 
der craftily told, and a 
very well-managed war 
vignette, “The Defen- 
sive Front.” Mr. Arm- 
STRONG'S fastidiousness 
in the choice of words 
makes reading a per- 
petual pleasure, apart 
from the intrinsic in- 
terest and ingenuity of 
the sketches. He has 
the kind of -sympathe- 
tic imagination which 
probes into people's 
minds and recreates or 
reproduces living and 
likely figures. Volumes 
of short stories are too 
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ON THE LLANDOFFMIVATHERS LINKS. 
“INDEED TO GOopNESS, I'M AFRAID YOU ARK IN THE BUNKER I HOPE 





Of the other three 
stories “ The Penalties 

of Artemis” is a deter- | 
mined and successful | 
effort to rob the old | 
“Blue Lagoon” motif | 
of its romantic side, | 
and “East of Eden” | 
reads as though Mr. | 
Krprine had been sud- | 
denly smitten with a | 
severe attack of lachry- | 
mose sentiment. 


A ghost story, says 
Mr. Bouun Lyneu, who | 
edits this collection | 
called A Muster of | 
Ghosts (Patmer), must | 
be either subjective or | 
objective —of theschool | 
of Mr, ALGERNON |} 








often nowadays easy exercises in the variation of a formula. 
There is nothing stereotyped in this clever young writer's 
vision or in the treatinent of his themes. 

The supplementary title of Heu-Heu (Hutcatson) is 
appropriately enough “The Monster.” Once more Allan 
Quatermain sets forth upon his adventures, his mission this 
time being to destroy a “something or somebody who re- 
quired annually the sacrifice of a beautiful virgin.” It is 
with a spirit as full of zest and vigour as ever that Sir H. 
River Haceaxp describes his hero's attack upon Heu-Heu; 
and, although I felt a little disappointment when I discovered 
that the monster was only a “something,” and never a 
“somebody,” except by proxy, I must admit that its deputy, 
Dacha, was more than worthy of destruction and of the 
skill shown in destroying him and his unholy satellites. The 
faithful Hans figures largely in these exploits, but I can 
say without regret that Ayesha does not put in an appear- 
ance. In these days, when tales of adventures often begin 
on a top note, Sir Riper’s methods may seem a little leisurely 
but I have no doubt that his admirers (and they are many) 
will decide that this story adds yet another leaf to his laurels. 





Conquistador (Harrar) is by Katuarine FuLLERTON 
GrROULD, and takes the eye at once with its pictured jacket 
of a sun-slashed Mexican patio containing two miniature 














Buackwoop or that of Dr. M. R. James. The one pro- | 
vides the needed atmosphere and encourages the reader | 
to people it with his own terrible imaginings ; the other is | 
more the old-fashioned, creepy bogey-story, making no | 
pretence of delving beneath the surface, but providing de- | 
tails that are apt to raise the back hair of the nervous | 
reader. Compare, for example, The Willows, by Mr. Buack- 
woop, with The Tractate Middoth of Dr. James, both | 
excellent specimens of their kind. The horror of the first 
lies in the carefully prepared scene, that marshy stretch of 
the huge Danube, peopled with nothing but willows and 
crumbling islands and drift-wood and rushing wind and 
waves and the growing fear of the two campers. That of the 
second relies chiefly on the cobwebs that are seen clinging 
round the ghostly face of Dr. Rant, an elderly antiquary 
who left directions that, instead of being buried, his co 
should be placed, in the ordinary clothes of life, in an under- | 
ground brick room he had built for that purpose. These are | 
perhaps the pick of Mr. Lyncu’s collection, though he ip- | 
cludes six other modern examples and two culled from those | 
eminent practitioners of the past, Mrs. GAskELL 
Epaar ALLAN Por (whose second name, by the way, the | 
editor feloniously mis-spells). I like best of the others The | 
Vietim, by Miss May Srncrar, and that dampest of all | 
stories, The Fountain, by Miss Exryor Morpavyt. But all | 
are worth reading. 
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Guest at bungalow (taking the air before breakfast). “ Wuat A WONDERFUL VIEW THERE IS FROM HERE!” 
Daughter of the House. “Bur ROUND THIS WAY THERE ’S A LOVELY VIEW OF AUNTIE IN HER BATH.” 








If you are concerned to know what type of politician the 
War has thrown up in France, and what effect the past 
ten years have had on old outlooks and reputations, Miss 
Winirrep Karzin’s sensitive and clever translation of 
Ceux (ui Nous Ménent (As They Are: HeineMany) is un- 
doubtedly the book for your money. It consists of twenty- 
six political portraits, delineated for the most part in an 
eestasy of parochialism. The best of its worthies see no 
further than France, the worst no further than their own 
waistcoat-buttons, the logical French temperament happily 
excluding that hybrid (once so popular here) with whom 
national and personal expansion are conterminous. Faced 
then with these two first types, our anonymous author, very 
rightly, plumps for the patriots. He is a staunch but dis- 
cerning supporter of M. CLemenceavu, who must bridle, he 
says, his tenderness for England ; he has genuine apprecia- 
tion for the traditional Gallic culture of M. Bérarp; he 
never allows himself to weary of the delenda est Germania 
of M. Leri:vrr; while to M. Porcaré, pursuing “glory” 
to her remotest earth, he tenders with a magnificent gesture 
the allegiance of all France. Conversely he has nothing 
but scorn for M, CattiAux, for M. Loucnevr, the “money- 
bag man,” and for M. Berruevort, who abandoned the quiet 
retailing of Merovingian history for adventures in the Bank 
of China. His brilliant little sketch of the “eccentric” 
M. pg Monzir, whose like may yet be the nucleus of a new 
tace of French politicians, shows that he is not entirely 
wnaware that a change of heart is needed. And confirma- 

tory evidence of the fact may be found in the sentiments 
tt renee 








attributed to M. Doumsr, frustrated over and over again in 


his efforts to restore an equitable taxation: “In this coun- 
try, where military heroism is current coin, civil heroism or 
even ordinary civil decency is almost nowhere to be found.” 
The one desire of all true friends of France must be her 
triumphant disproval of this charge. 





Mr. Punch acknowledges with thanks the following 
additions to his reference-library:—The Year's Art, 1924 
(Hurcninson), edited by A. C. R. Carter; A List of 
English Clubs in all Parts of the World (Srortiswoopn, 
Batuantyne & Co.), by KE. C, Austen-Laeten, M.A.; 
Cricketers’ Almanack for 1924 (Joun Wisprn & Co.), edited 
by Sypney H. Parvon; Debrett’s House of Commons and 
the Judicial Bench, 1924 (Dean & Son), edited by Arraur 
G. M. Hesinrics ; Sell’s Telegraphic Addresses, 1924 (Bust- 
ness Dictionaries, Lamirep); and Popular Fallacies Ex- 
plained and Corrected (Third Edition), by A. 8S. FE. Acker- 
MANN, with an introduction by Sir Richarp Grecory (Tur 
Op WestMinstER Press). 








Tally Ho! 
Admirers of Lieutenant-Colonel G. D. Anmovr’s hunting 
drawings in Punch will be glad to be informed or reminded 
that an exhibition of his original work is now being held 
at the Fine Art Society's galleries in New Bond Street, 
where almost as much attention is paid to hound as to 
horse. Certain of the pictures recall the artist's experiences 
in Salonika when O.C. Remounts. 
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THE DANCER. 
(An Encounter in the City.) 


Who is she that treads this measure 
And with soft seductive eye 
Casts her elfin spell of pleasure 
On the busy passer-by ? 
See, she comes with arms akimbo, 
Strewing laughter at our feet ; 
Cares are all consigned to limbo, 
Spring is dancing down the street. 


Heedless of the heavy traffic, 
Mark her stealing im and out; 
Here a hint of smile seraphiec, 
There suspicion of a pout. 
At her modest invitation 
Even coppers on their beat 
Half unbend in approbation : 
Spring is dancing down the street. 


Now she flickers through the arch- 
ways, 
Lightens up the moody lane, 
Turns the magnate from his starch 
ways, 
Cheers the poor man in his pain. 
She’s the maid to banish sadness ; 
Every mortal thing I meet 
Echoes to her note of gladness : 
Spring is dancing down the street. 


So I think I'll close my lyric 
Praising her as I began 
In this humble panegyric 
For the joys she brings to man. 
Though to-morrow’s skies be gritty, 
Gentiles, life to-day is sweet 
Even in this toilsome city : 
Spring is dancing down the street. 








TRAVELLING DE LUXE. 


FoLLowInG on the notice in a morn- 


ing paper that a kinema film is to be | 


shown in the “ Flying Scotsman,” we 
are authorised to state that the follow- 


ing announcements may shortly be | 


expected :— 


Scotland for ever! Take the 7 p.m. 
hy the Mid-Central. Perfectly equipped 
Palais de Danse. Dancing during and 
after dinner until the Border is crossed. 
Specially selected jazz band. 

Keep your spirits up! No more 
tedious travelling. The Windermere 
Express has a whist-drive car and a 
special saloon for mah-jongg. 


Why lose your temper over that hasty 
shave before starting? The Northern 
Belle (8 a.m.) has a barber's shop, with 
male and female attendants and plenty 
of sticking-plaster. Suits cleaned and 
pressed while you wait. 

Listening-in car on the night mail for 
Holyhead! Full programme. Broad- 
casting of operatic and music-hall per- 
formances and Election addresses. On 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| “ No—NoT IF You 





WAS TO KILL ME I WOULDN'T BE CAMBRIDGE!” 


— 
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Sundays a sermon by Dean Ince. Car 
marked “2 LQ.” 


Grand Junction Line. Wireless a 
feature. Each compartment has tape 
indicator showing minute by minute 
all the winners and progress in Cup 
Finals. 


Cotswold Express! All athletes de- 
sirous of keeping themselves in good 
condition should travel by this route 
and enjoy the facilities provided for 
manly exercises. Separate cars for 
rugger and soccer. 

This hot summer! Passengers by 
| the Great Southern Lightning Express 
will appreciate the splendid swimming- 
bath attached to this luxurious train. 

Scenic panorama route. People look 
their best when enjoying glorious 
scenery. Have your photo taken while 
crossing the Anglo-Alpine section of 











| 
. ne : 
this romantic line. Photographic car | 
with the best London artists on the | 
special observation train leaving 5t. | 
Euston at 11 a.m. 


No more trouble with children when | 


travelling. Take the Silly Isles day- | 
express. Special car for the little ones. | 


Sand six inches deep. Spades and | 
buckets provided. Real shrimps an 
extra ! 








“As a result a —— forgeman was arrested 
on a charge of forging Treasury notes.” 
Daily Paper. 
The defence will doubtless be that he 
was acting within the scope of his 
employment. 
The Prince of Sportsmen. 

In a murmur approaching a moan, 
All sportmen are heard to declare 
It’s a pity the Heir to the Throne — 

Should chance to be thrown to the air. | 


| 
| 
} 
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ALGoL, a recently discovered star, is 
900,000,000 miles away. It isn’t quite 
so far as this from the City to Wimble- 
don during a bus strike; it only seems 
like it. 


The crown of Albania is still going 
begging. We wonder if Mr. CaurcHILL 
would like to add it to his collection of 
headgear ? os 


Mr. Wrxston CHURCHILL, we read, is 
considering his political future. Elec- 
tors, on the other hand, seem more 
inclined to consider his political past. 


According to the papers preparations 


tured and returned. Considering the 
present hard times it would have served 
him right if they made him stay outside. 


Squadron-Leader A. Sruart Mac- 
LAREN, Flying Officer W. N. PLENDER- 
LEITH and Sergeant R. Anprews last 
week set out for a flight round the world. 
Spring cleaning may be a terrible thing, 
but it wouldn’t drive us to that. 


* 

Everything will remain unsettled for 
the present, saysa meteorological writer. 
It is a pessimistic thought, but this also 
applies to household bills. 

1K _* 

Dame Crara Burr says that hitherto 

we have not encouraged singing in Eng- 








land. However, this will be altered in 


But wait until we find a house that 
accurately resembles the agent's de- 
scription of it. 





It is not true that a feature of The 
Cinema News this week is to be a slow- 
motion picture of CAPABLANCA’s defeat 
by Rett. , 

Ladies’ hats this year are to be de- 
corated with fruit. We picture the 
plight of a short-sighted luncher who 
has a passion for rounding off his meal 
with dessert. 


The crew of the old battleship which 
recently drifted about the North Sea 
were given a supply of castor-oil by a 
passing steamship. That ought to teach 








for cricket are in 
progress. This sup- 
ports the rumour 
that it is intended 
to persevere with 
the experiment of 
having a summer. 


Tn this connect- 
ion, in view of the 
fact that a South 
African team will 
shortly sail for this 
country,everything 
points to an early 
revival of the ques- 
tion, “What is 
wrong with English 
cricket ?”’ 


Sir Joun La- 
VERY'’s picture of 
the House of Com- 
mons, which he 
hopes to finish in 
time for the Acad- 
emy, is said to be 








TWO COMMISSIONERS OF INLAND REVENUE COMPARING METHODS. 


ARM . Bare man, 


them to drift. 


Attention is once 
more drawn to the | 
rapid approach of: | 
Mars to the earth. | 
This adds to the 
momentousness of 
the question, “ Will 
Wembley be 


ready ?” 


We read that | 
Mr. Hstexn, who 
gavein Kensington 
the other day a de- 
monstration of the 
correct way of play- 
ing Mah Jongg, 
builds his wall 
JAH with extraord- | 

inary speed. This | 

is why the game | 
has never really | 

Nbatanes.n = 785-* caught on among | 
bricklayers. 











terly. * 
_ With reference to a recent speech on 
Singapore by Sir Ropert Horve it is 
stated, in a personal paragraph, that he 
was overwhelmed with congratulations 
when he sat down. Sitting down, as ex- 
perienced Parliamentarians recognise, 
is one of the greatest difficulties of 
oratory. gn 

Mr. Lioyp Grorae is very fond of his 
new house in Surrey, says a gossip 
writer. The outlook there is said to be 
“much better than that of his old House 
at Westminster. , 
A convict who escaped from Park- 
hurst prison last week has been cap- 








VOL. CLXVI. 





a study in effects of colour-light. We 
understand that his rendering of the 
halos of past and present Ministers in 
varying degrees of brightness is mas- 


future. Every new house built is to be 
provided with a bathroom. 


It is said that only one man in two 
hundred is six feet tall. Then why is 
it that he always sits in front of us at 
the Cinema ? 





Parasols only a foot in diameter are 
to be fashionable this summer. Exactly. 
They need not be so wide as a church 
door, but from what we know of the 
summer they will suffice. 


An absurd rumour was floating round 
Somerset House last week. It was said 
that the will of a well-known lawyer 
had been discovered without a single 
flaw in it. 


Dr. G. P. Goocn says that civilisa- 
tion is the most wonderful thing the 


Raymonp BiatTHwayT says that he | 
once saw Hau Carne attired in a frock- | 
coat with grey knickerbockers below. 
Perhaps he was trying to appear as a 
combination of The Christian and The | 
Prodigal Son. x x 


Blackburn undertakers complain that 
they are overworked. The residents | 
have promised to do their best not to 


trouble them until the rush is over. 
x * 


A motor-boat exhibited in Islington 
can move in all four ways alternately. 
But we know a Channel steamer that | 
moves in more ways than this, and all | 
at once—or that’s how it feels, anyhow. 


Mr. Parton says that “net for no- 
thing have we had fifty years of educa- 
tion in England.” Any father who has 
ever been faced with a bin from a public 





world has ever seen. It is, up till now. 





P 


school will heartily agree. 
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100°. AMERICAN. 


Wuen I landed in New York | admit 
I was rather sceptical about American 
Democracy. If any newspaper reporters 
had taken the trouble to meet me in the 
“lower bay” (they did not, of course, 
as I slipped over very unostentatiously) 
and asked me what I thought of Amer- 
ican Democracy, 1 should have stood 
by the rail looking rapturously off at 
the turreted skyline of the city rising 
up out of the shining water (you know 
how it does) and said, “I am scepti- 
cal.” They would probably have urged 
me to continue, and I should have said 
that, to be perfectly honest about the 
thing, American Democracy was mostly 
talk. 

As matters have turned out Iam glad 
that I was not asked my opinion, be- 
eause it has changed completely ; 1 see 
now that the United States 7s demo- 
cratic. I used to think England was 
democratic, but I now realise that when 
I thought this I had not the faintest 
conception of what democracy, when 
properly cultivated, could grow into. 

[ don’t know just when my opinion 
began to change. All T know is that 


| not long ago I suddenly woke up to the 


fact that the United States was indeed 
democratic—inuch more democraticthan 
other nations. And at the same moment 
{ made an even more remarkable dis- 
covery ; I discovered that T had under- 
gone a great transfiguration. J was 
democratic, democratic to an extreme 


| that T had never suspected possible. 


ee A 


Take for example the very evening 
on which I had made the two dis- 
coveries. Almost any evening would 
do, for this one was not unusually demo- 
cratic; but take this one. 

I called a taxicab. 

“ Where to, silly Be Says the driver. 

Jentury Theatre, Jack,’ 1 ery in 


| great friendliness, and we ave off, 





Now, that driver didn't know me. 1 
am sure of this because my name is not 
* Billy.” And I didn’t know that driver. 
When I paid him he was insulted, but 
he did not show any class prejudice, and 
in spite of his disgust [ felt that I was 
as good as he was. 

Our tickets were at the box-office, 
reserved in my name. When I came 
to the window | put my card under the 
grating. 

“You've got a couple ol seats for 
me,” said I, “tucked away in there 


| somewhere, haven't you, buddy?” 


“Just a sec, doctor,” said the man. 


“and I'll take a look.” 


Now, lam not a doctor. I never had 
a thought of becoming adoctor. There 
was nothing about doctor on the card J 
gave him. But I understood. Astranger 
to true democracy might have resented 


this as being over-familiar; I myself 
might have resented it once, for this 
straight democracy is something of an 
acquired taste. I did not take it well 
at first. But now—well, you see for 
yourself how I take it now. 

* Insideanattendant said to me, “ Coat- 
room on your right, mate.” 

“Thanks, buzz,” I replied spontan- 
eously; “I don’t use them.” (“ Buzz” 
is the equivalent of “ brother,” but I 
usually prefer it because I feel that it 
has in it a shade more of democracy.) 

I turned to one of the usherettes. 

“ Do you think you could locate these 
two seats for us, friend?” 

And said she, “ You bet your sweet 
life, pops.” 

1 admit this rather took the breath 
out of my body, but the shock came 
from the epithet itself and not from the 
spirit of democracy which it connoted. 

And so it goes. Democracy every- 
where and in everybody. It is like 
running into an immense group of your 
boyhood friends ; they all seem to know 
you and you seem to know all of them. 

It did not take long to get into my 
system, and now, as I say, I am one of 
the most democratic persons in the 
country. When I go into a restaurant 
and the proprietor takes me by the arm 
and asks me where I should like to sit, 
old timer, I look the tables over and say 
to him, “Well, skipper, if anybody drove 
up in a hack and asked me, I'd say 
there was no adequate reason why we 
shouldn't sit over there in the corner.”’ 

And he will come back with, “No 
reason under God's sweet heaven, 
Jimmy,” and pull out my chair. 

When [wish totelephone I take upthe 
receiver and proceed democratically. 

** Operator,” she says. 

“Good morning, sister,” | reply, as 
amicable as the oldest inhabitant. 
“Now, sister,” [ continue, “if you ‘Il 
call to mind your map of New York, 
you'll remember that up town, north 
of Fifty-ninth Street, there's a place 
they call Central Park. There are lots 
of playgrounds up there and rocks, and 
over on one side they ‘ve put up some 
cages where they keep wild animals 
and things like that. This is over on 
the east side. Now, over on the west 
side, on the opposite corner of thi 
place they call Central Park, there’s a 
hig open square that somebody thought 
he ‘d name for Curisropner Conumeus, 
only he didn’t call it a square, he called 
it a circle—Columbus Circle. You know 
where it is, Yes, of course you ‘ve 
been there. Well, sister, what I'd like 
to have you do for me is connect me 
with ‘ Circle 7639." ” 

And she says, “‘‘ Civele 5218?’ All 





we go. 


right, old stick-in-the-mud,” and away 


Some people of course may not like 
this kind of democracy, but that is to be 
expected, as there are always people 
who like to be haughty and others who 
like to be obsequious. But, whether 
you like it or not, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt about its existence, J 
sometimes feel ashamed that I was 
ever so ignorant as to be sceptical about 
it, but, after all, a man can hardly be 
expected to understand the finer points 
of a thing like democracy from a dis. 
tance. He has got to go out in it 
really to appreciate it. And if he goes 
out in this democracy, he will be satu- 
rated in a very short time, for it is 


g 


not only 100% Democracy but 100% 
American at that. 





RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 


1V.—Tar Crvintan Epvcation Srarr, 
Tre Edueation Staff are wise; 

Their hats are of a larger size 

Than those of simple Loots who fly, 
And, if you want to ask me why, — 

It is because their heads contain 

So vast a quantity of brain. 

To see them lunching in the Mess 

A visitor would hardly guess 

What wealth of knowledge lurks unseen 
Beneath their mild and modest mien ; 
But, if he took a quiet walk 

With one who was disposed to talk, 





He could not but at once rejoice 
To feel that he had met a choice 
And master spirit of the age, 

At once a savant and a sage 


[t is their pleasure to impart ‘ 
The light of science and of art 

To Sergeants and to other ranks, 
Who greedily, with grateful thanks, 
Imbibe the treasures of their lore 
And quickly come again for more. | 
[t's not infrequently one ineets 
A Sergeant-Major reading Keats, 
And very likely, two days later, 
One hears him quoting bits of Pater, | 
Or hurling chunks of Brrxarp Saaw 
At squads he seeks to overaw: 

Thus education bears its fruit ; 

It stimulates the raw recruit 
And leaves its humanising traces 
Upon the very toughest cases 


The Education Staff are not 

An uppish or exclusive lot ; 

Despite their magnitude of mind 

Their manners are extremely kind, 
And they will gladly condescend 
To give advice, as friend to friend, 
To young Air-Commodores, wlio praise 
Their fatherly and tactful ways. | 
They ‘ll even bandy quips and jokes 
With less exalted flying blokes ; 
Whilst some, I almost blush to say, 
Will cast decorum quite away 

(Though infra dig., one must confess) 





And share a flippant game of chess. 


— 
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AS WE WERE. 
|| M. Porscaré (to Fritz). “THOUGHT I'D GONE, DID YOU? I WAS ONLY GIVING YOU A FRIGHT.” 
| Z = 
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THE ADAPTABLE BARBER. 


| Sm Lanpon Roxanp complained re- 
icently that the average English barber 
lean talk of nothing but sport, and 
| others of us have noted the same phe- 
| nomenon. No barber ever gracefully 
lwaved his shaving-brush before me 
|to punctuate his opinions on Mid- 
Victorian novelists, but often he has 
nearly choked me with it when ex- 
plaining exactly how Chelsea ought to 
have scored on the previous day. Pre- 
sumably a barberarguessuh-consciously 
that a man who would deliberately ex- 
pose his throat to the tender mercies 
of a razor in another man’s hand must 
be possessed of the gambling instinet, 
and is therefore ipso facto 
con. & sportsman. 
Personally I’m not sure that | should 
like my barber to be otherwise. It 
thrills me when he takes it for granted 
that I must surely be a personal friend 


ind nen, 


| of Kid Wallop, the middle - weight 


ichampion. Again, have you never felt 
flattered when he assumes beyond ques- 
tion that you had nous enough to back 
the winner of the Grand National? 
Maybe you don’t bet, but if you don't 
you may secretly consider that it must 
be rather a doggy thing to do, and you 





Fond Mother (discussing her son), “1 Just WANTED TO SAY, ADMIRAL, THAT YOU "LI 
FIND MY SON QUITE EASY TO MANAGE, IF YOU 


DON'T HUMOUR HIM TOO MUCH.” 








“RAILWAY JAM WORSE THAN EVER.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. 
Worse than the railway sandwich ? 
“Small Furnished House wanted for 6 or 12 
months; no children ; young couple in bus,” 
Evening Paper. 
Who will have to turn out, of course, 
now the strike is over. 





Solvitur Ambulando. 
There was a suburban ‘T'om Paine. 
Who spoke in a Communist strain ; 
But he does it no more 
Since he walked, door to door, 








Six miles to his work in the rain. 





**The Sins of the Fathers... .” 
“Evidence alleged that the wife spent 
£40,000 on dress and extravagances of every 
kind which she had inherited from her father.” 
Tasmanian Paper. 
“Furnished House : four bedrooms ; bath : 
any period.”"—Provincial Paper. 
We ourselves prefer a neo-Georgian 
bath. inicharntntnint 





“ By the clever manipulation of long piece: 
of wire, burblars succeeded in slipping back the 
bolts of a back door.”—Evening Paper. 

The above seems to throw light on that 
obscure passage :— 

“Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 

And burbled as it came.” 





signify this in the usual manne 
you hand the barber his tip. 

The trouble is that while he deals 
with the all-absorbing topic he dis- 
cusses it in the same terms, whether 
his victim be a professor of philology 
or a plumber. He talks of ‘dead 
certs,” of “jobs,” and he refers to a 
football match as being a “cinch” for 
one of the teams. But the perfect 
barber would be all things to all men, 
like an Independent Anti-Socialist Can- 
didate in Westminster. 

Thus, for example, should he be 
operating on an artist, he might hold 
forth as follows :— 

“Suppose yousaw the fight last night, 
Sir? The Frenchman made the other 
fellow look like a Cubist impression of a 
railway accident before he'd finished. 
He was all spots, dashes and streaks of 
lightning. But, speaking as a fellow- 
artist, I didn’t like the way he stuck his 
left out. Did you? Seemed a trifle 
out of drawing, although it certainly 
was always in the foreground. His 
idea of perspective wasn’t bad, was it ? 
He made the other man find his vanish- 
ing point every time. By the way, 
have you tried our latest tooth paste? 
It has the advantage that you can use 
it instead of Chinese White, if ever 
you run out. You remember Dauber's 
masterpiece in last year’s Academy— 
that pieture of a charwoman? He got 
all the high lights on his wet floor with 
j one tube of this. . 


when 
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Or with a dentist :— 
“ Who's going to win the Cup, Sir ? 
I don’t fancy the Rovers stand much 
chance myself, although their centre- 
forward can shoot as often and as ac- | 
curately as a back molar when it really 
means business. But their defence is 
showing signs of decay and their 
goalie’s ideas of stopping them would 


disgrace an American quack. They 
want a new set of half-backs too. And 


that reminds me, Sir—you haven't let 
the forceps slip and absent-mindedly 
extracted some of your own hairs, have | 
you? They're awfully irregular in the | 
front. Now this preparation of our 
own would grow hair on a porcelain | 
tooth... .” | 
And a farmer :— 
‘Not going to the Boat Race, Sir, 1 | 
take it? Weather’s bound to be wet | 
or else fine, or hot or cold, or some- | 
thing. Can’t expect anything else in a | 
country like this, can you, Sir? They 
say Oxbridge’s stroke rows too deeply. 
You'd fancy he was ploughing, wouldn't | 
you? Still, I hear that they re going | 
to throw the Putney course into grass | 
some day. And talking of that, have 
you seen our latest chemical fertiliser 
forthe hair? Not that it would do yours | 
much good; your crop’s ruined. ni 
Or even a Prime Minister :— 
‘Greetings, Comrade—or perhaps I | 
should nowadays say ‘Sir’—What’s | 
your opinion of this Mlle. LENGLEN busi- | 
ness? She seems to be too class- 
conscious, don’t you think, Sir, and too | 
apt to resort to direct action, like every- | 
body else, although in her case it’s not | 
so much the Hidden Hand as the too | 
evident foot? What do you think ought | 
to bedone? Get both sides to meet and | 
talk it over ? 
are so clever at saying a lot that means 
nothing, and even when they put all 
the cards on the table they usually put 











them the wrong way up, don’t they, 
Sir? But you might call Lawn Tennis 
a Means of Distribution and Exchange, 
so perhaps we shall be able to com- 
munise it some day. How do you want 
your hair parted? In the old style ? 
You like to be a little Conservative 
in some respects, Sir, don’t you? You 
don’t mind my talking, Sir, do you? 
You must find it a great change after 
your new club. .. .” 

And there may be a barber near 
Westminster who sometimes has sub- 
mitted to his ministrations a noble head 
on which the bump of self-esteem is so 
prominent that the owner can’t get any 


i of his hats to fit him—and he has a 


large number too. He knows who this 
is at once, and he proceeds :— 

“‘Good morning, Sir. What do you 
think of the prospects of cricket this 
season? They say there'll be a revival 








But these French people | 
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The Tall One. 
HUSBAND MUST BE!” 
The Short One. 


“ NOTHING OF 
TURNED UP. THE 





“T SEE YOU HAVE THE NEW-SHAPED CLOCHE. 


THE KIND. 
BEAST DID IT WITH HIS OWN HANDS.” 


WHAT A DEAR YOUR 


Ir’s THE OLD ONE WITH THE BRIM 








of fast bowling, that is if these Social- 
ists don’t ruin all the wickets or turn 
them into allotments. I like a bit of 
ginger in the Opposition myself. It 
gives y cu so much chance of those ‘ tip- 
and- run’ tactics that were so successful 
at Antwerp. Cricket isn’t a bad game, 
Sir, is it? Of course there is a draw- 
back that you can’t keep changing 
sides, as you do in politics, and perhaps 
it doesn’t appeal to you so much as it 
might have done in the days when they 
wore those funny hats. Talking of hats, 
Sir, you ’ve been wearing the same 
shape for some time now, haven't you? 
It’s made quite a ridge round the crown. 
That would show badly if ever you 
wore a coronet. Now this fixative...” 





But of course, even if he adapted 












himself to his client every time in this 


way, the barber would occasionally 
strike a snag. Supposing the Lorp 
Cuier Justice found his wig a bit 


wobbly and came in to get his hair 
trimmed. 
the latest billiards controversy and be 
floored in the first round by the bland 
query, “* What zs billiards ? ” 








“ Soldiers are simple men, but they can put 
two and two together.”—Irish Paper. 

The military term, we understand, is 
‘forming fours.” 

“Buenos Aires, March 22.—Norwegian s. 
TERRIER put in damaged by collision. Vessel 
apparently tight.”—Daily Paper. 

That may account for the accident. 





The barber might refer to 
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GLOOM. 
\n Lyrerruptep Nover. 

Tue December night, like a gaunt old hag, was creeping 
wearily up Waterman’s Court when the fog swirling up 
from the river brushed past her and, gathering the fluttering 
skirts of his cloak about him, settled down in the alley. 

Edgar Wop shivered and drew his chair nearer the slowly 
dying fire. The broken gas-mantle that whistled overhead 
cast a flickering light over a small room. Dust lay heavily 
over the two objects that, with the chair on which the 
occupant was seated, formed the sum of the furniture—a 
battered sideboard and a table bare of covering. 

On the table stood the remains of what had evidently been 
a supper, for beside the cracked plate, on which there re- 
mained a few crumbs and a rind of cheese, and the chipped 
cup there stood two tins, one of cocoa and the other of 
condensed milk, down the side of which the milk was still 
trickling slowly into a small pool that was congealing itself 
round the base ofthe tin. The wall-paper was of blue long 
since faded into a dingy grey, and here and there strips, 
loosened from the wall by the moisture that evidenced itself 
by discoloured patches, hung down like immense dog’s ears 
revealing triangular areas of plaster. 

Upon the mantelpiece, for ornament, stood a clock; for, 
though the brass was tarnished and a segment of the 
dial was missing, as it had long ceased to tell the time, it 
served no other purpose. The minute hand had fallen off 
and lay wedged across the bottom of the dial. The hour 
hand, standing stiffly to attention, pointed steadfastly to 
twelve. Festoons of cobwebs had anchored themselves to 
the mantelshelf. : 

Wop stopped and picked up the poker and jabbed savagely 
at the ashes in the fireplace. No answering glow rewarded 
him and he let the poker fall to the hearth with a clang. 
As if in sympathy the tongs that had been leaning against 
the fireplace slid to the tiles with a clatter. 

He raised his hand and drew his pipe from the mantel- 
shelf and tapped it upon the fender. Drawing his pouch 
out of his right-hand pocket he opened it and, looking inside, 
found it empty. 

He returned it to his pocket and, replacing his pipe on 
the mantelshelf, stared moodily into the grate. Despair 
was pictured in every curve of his body. A clock outside 
struck six. Wop gathered himself together and rose lazily 
from the chair. He strode slowly across the room to the 
door and, turning the tarnished brass handle, opened it and 
went into the hall. 

Taking a worn cap from off a peg he put it on his head 
and opened the street door. The fog rushed into the house, 
and for a moment Wop stood there irresolute; then, clang- 
ing the door behind him, he strode out into the night. 


And now | must throw myself upon the mercy of my 
readers, ‘It is perfectly inexcusable, I know, but the fact 
is that in the dense fog that evening I completely lost 
sight of Edgar Wop, and, though I have spared neither 
time nor expense in the search, I have not caught one 
glimpse or heard one word of him to this day. I can only 

lead in extenuation that in the fifty-seven years that | 
1ave been before the British public I have never previously 
been guilty of such carelessness, but have brought my 
characters through typhoons, monsoons, shipwrecks, earth- 
quakes and many other calamities without losing a single 
one, prior to this unfortunate fog. 

I may say that during my short acquaintance with the 
man he did not strike me as a very interesting person, 
nor from the way he was going on did much seem likely 
to happen to him. I suggest therefore to those who have 
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ordered copies of my novel in advance that they should 
make arrangements with their booksellers to receive instead 
a eopy of The Dagger on the Door-mat, the work on which 
[ am at present engaged, and whieh will, [ think, prove 
more interesting. ‘To prevent a recurrence of this unfortu- 
nate episode I have engaged detectives to watch the principal 
characters by day and mght until the book is completed, 





COMMODORE. 
(North Atlantic Mail Sei vice). 
Twice twenty thousand tons of steel obey his sole command ; 
He rules, a king whose lightest word is law from land to 





land ; 
And he'd give it all to be fisting down a topsail once 
again, 


With the mate at the bunt a-cursing his best and the skipper 
raising Cain, 

Or bracing yards to each baffling breath in the wayward 
doldrum weather, ] 

Or tarring down in the North-east Trades, his chum and he 
together, 

Or sand-and-canvassing down the poop till the planks shone 
white as snow, 

\ care-free young brasshounder, outward bound to Callao, 

A long watch ago. 

In harbour-trim from head to heel, each day he 
arrayed 

With buttons bright as burnished gold and rows of gleaming 
braid; 

And he'd chop the blessed lot, Lord knows! 


‘Al an 
£0es 


for a suit of 





dungarees 

All paint and pitch, with a patch on the seat, and his 
trousers up to his knees, 

For the feel of the planking warm to his toes and his sun- 
tanned skin aglow, 

A lively young brassboun ter, 
A eare-fres young brassbounder outward bound to Callao, 
A long watch ago. 


He dines in state with glass and plate and a steward by his 
chair, 
A band to play his victuals down and fancy foreign fare ; 
And he'd swop it all for a greasy kid of pork both salt and 
tough, 
And a lump of leathery harness beef and a slab of the 
“doctor's” duff, 
And the hot sweet taste of the galley tea and the coffee’s 
nameless flavour, 
With the wine of youth to wash ‘em down and the salt of 
youth to savour, 
And the cabin tarts he collared that, by gum! he relished so, 
A lively young brassbounder, 
A care-free young brassbounder, 
A hungry young brassbounder outward bound to Callao, 
A long watch ago. C. F. 8. 





From an outside broker's circular : 
“£150 MADE A PROFIT oF £1,050. 
Which can be proved by our Books and the paid Banker's cheque. 
If you are at all credulous over this then call or send your repre- 
sentative and we will prove it to him beyond all question.” 
Many thanks, but we are not the least credulous over this. 





“ The clearness of African air seems to bring far-distaut objec ts al- 
most under one’s feet. Of this striking character is the exquisite view 
from the Mount of Olives across the Dead Sea.”—Daily L’aper. 

We fear the discovery that their “ national home" has been 
transported to the Dark Continent will distress tle Zionists. 
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SOLVING THE TRANSPORT QUESTION. 
y . MOBILISE THE UP-RIVER CRAFT, 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
V.—CANADA. 

* For Canada did Wembley Park 

A stately pleasure dome decree.” 

Songs of a Sourdoug!:. 
CANADIANS, ove has always been 
led to believe, lave a forthrightness 
which forbids them to be unduly reti- 
cent about the merits of the country 
from which they come. They would 
like to suppress the truth, but they do 
not feel that it would be fair. So that 
whenever the natives of various lands 
ave gathered together, after the Eng- 
lishman, the Scotchman, the French- 
man, the Italian, and the Chinaman 
have uttered their vainglorious boasts, 
the Canadian, if there is one present, is 
unable to resist saying quietly at the 
end, “ Yes, 


will now proceed to point out.” 

One seems to see traces of this in- 
stinctive straightforwardness on the 
part of the Canadians in the Wembley 
Exhibition of 1924. You cannot stand 
on the bridge which spans the lake 
| and say to yourself, “ But where is 

Canada?” Canada is there. Canada 
does not so much hint as quite certainly 
| announce that she is there. 

' he interior of the building 
which represents Canada does not belie 
its outward refusal to cringe. One has 

| the idea of a vast, a colossal, civie re- 

| ception room, which so far from end- 
ing, R3 a reception room might be ex- 
pected to end in an ordinary wall 
| terminates in a tremendous vista of 
| orchards and arable land. Green cayr- 
| pet mats and the piled-up fruits of 
| the earth, with a suitably graded scenic 


Vast 


PUD NCH, _OR 


THE 


“NIAGARA!” 


background, produce this effect ; 
is carried out also in those transepts 
(Lean call them nothing e!se) into which 


}one gazes on each side of the pillared 


hall. Canada has had experience of 


|exhibitions, not only in Europe but in 


the West: and those sightseers who 
expect on entering to see nothing but 
& few sheaves of corn, some glass-cases 


) 








but even in my insignificant | 
country, a8 it may appear to you, there | 
are certain minor advantages which 1 | 





SoM! 


TAG. 


containing apples, and sections of pine- 
trunks and the head of a moose, will be 
lvery agreeably startled indeed. Canada 
knows that progress is not static and 
that people like to see things move. 
The trains run, the steamers putt, the 
rivers flow. Even paint is not suffi- 
ciently alive for Canada. Where a more 
decadent country might be content with 


,| painted friezes, Canada has ground up 


seeds, poppies, lentils, peas and maize, 
and a host of others, and laid them on 
with glue to represent buildings and 
landscapes and skies. 
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Into one transept the Illustrator and 
[ looked with no little astonishment. | 
There was nothing apparently but a | 
large humber of metal rollers 

* And what is this?” [ inquired 

“ Niagara,” said the Head Pioncer 


. - a 

“Oh, yes—ha! ha! —Niagara,” I said, | 

feeling rather ererennats anin “ back- | 
Wi ards against my stick iugara, 


Very good indeed |" 

“We couldn't put any volume ol 
water over,” explained the Pioneer, 
‘that would give : & genuine impre *SSiON 
of Niagara, so we're going to do it by 
running gauze continuously over electric 
rollers. It'll look like water all right ; 
but you'll have to imagine,” he ad. 
mitted,-“*the noise of the Falls.’ 

I had known that the water-power 
of Niagara was harnessed to \ lee- 
tric dynamos, but it was reserved, I felt 
for Canada at Wembley to use elec- 
tricity in order to work the Niagara 
Falls. Let us all pray that Nature will 
not be on strike when Canada is thrown 
open to the world. 

We examined specimens of the muin- 
eral resources of Canada too, including 
an enormous lump of rock intersected 
by streaks of asbestos, which is rather 
like coarse silk, and of which there is so 
much in Canada, the Pioneer told us, 
that she almost has a chance of being 
saved from burning when the Day of 
Judgment comes; and a piece of silver 
ore which was valued at several thou- 
sand pounds. While we were looking 
at this I drew the Pioneer's attention 
for a moment to the head of an animal 
on the far horizon with extremely 
machicolated horns. ‘Is that a wop- 
pity?” I inquired, for I knew one or two 
words of the native Canadian tongue. 
Meanwhile I made covert signs to “the 
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Illustrator to pick up the silver ore 
and bolt for the door with it. Alas! 


| he is not of the build of those lean sun- 


burnt men who mine and dig on the 
lonely trail, and when we turned round 
again we only found him panting and 
looking very red in the face, whilst the 
silver ore remained where it was. It 
was a great disappointment to us, the 
more so because it was probably our 
last chance of exploiting the mmeral 
resources of Canada. Very soon, the 
Pioneer told us, the pavilion will be 
patrolled by men of the North-West 
Mounted Police in their uniforms of 
searlet and gold. 

“By the way, have you seen our 
model ranch?” inquired the Pioneer. 
He took us to the end of the pavilion, 
where in a great show-case stood a 
shingle-built house, live stock, horses, 
riders, landscape and everything else 
that a ranch may require. Of plaster ? 
Not on yourlife. We are in Canada now. 
It was all made of butter, cows and 
buildings and people and grass. Even 
the bits of model butter were made of 
butter, too. 

We saw too the separate palaces 
which the two great Canadian Railway 
systems had built for their models and 
scenic reproductions, and their replicas 
of sleeping and dining cars. I remem- 
bered that I had once had a Canadian 
Railway share, which fluctuated for 
some time, but came out all right in the 
end, so I assumed rather a patronising 
air in these buildings, and expressed my 
great satisfaction to hear that they 
would be ready forthe opening day. In 
one of them there is to be a large model 
train running perpetually round a bal- 
cony of model scenery. Like Niagara, 
it willrun byelectricity. I gather that 
when the electric power is turned on 
in the Canadian pavilion at Wembley, 
almost everything will happen except 
the electrical ripening of apples and 
wheat. Iam not even sure about those. 

“It seems to me,” I said to the 
Pioneer, ‘* that you are making C nada 
too attractive. You don’t want un- 
limited emigrants, do you, just now ?” 

“We don’t want loafers from the 
London streets,” he said. I frowned 
very severely, when I heard these words, 
at the Illustrator, who was now gaping 
idly at a grain elevator in Vancouver 
Harbour. 

“What we want,” be went on, “ is 
capital to start new industries in 
Canada. And then we shall ask for 
labour.” 

_I tried to look as much like a capit- 
alist as possible and promised to ex- 
plain the point to my wealthy acquaint- 
ances, especially those who are fond of 
apples and romantic scenery as well as 








mineral resources, 


We were now at the great main 
entrance again, going down the flight 
of steps between the Landseer lions. 
Both the Illustrator and I had caught 





“Artas! HE IS NOT OF THE BUILD OF 
THOSE LEAN S8UN-BURNT MEN WHO MINE 
AND DIG ON THE LONELY TRAIL.” 


something of the lithe active tread of 
the trapper, the rancher and the resoure 
developer, and our eyes were the eyes 
of men accustomed to look over far 
spaces. 





“THE PAVILION WILL BE PATROLLED BY 


MEN OF Norru-Wrest Mountep 


Potice.” 


THE 


“ What did we know of Wembley,” 
I said to him, “ who only Wembley 
knew?” For had we not been from 
Montreal to British Columbia and back 





again ? 


And even the fact that it was once 
more a wet day, so that the large masses 
of imperial mud on our boots were fringed 
with heavy whiskers of Canadian pine 
shavings, did not damp our enthusiasm 
for the Far North-West. Evor. 











DANCING FOR JOY. 

[Au article in a Sunday paper suggests that 
the dancing craze is being silled by the gloom 
and sericu-ness of the dance, and comments 
on a real ** party.” which ended up recently 
with Sir Roger de Coverley, after which young 
and old ** simply glowed in thé unaccustomed 
atmosphere of real enjoyment. ”] 
O Sir Roger, 
You jolly old ecdger, 
Who danced without notions of gloom, 
What make you, I pray, 
Of the dancing to-day, 

Boom that is danced without 

“boom” ? 

As, dead nuts on style, 
With never a smile, 


The 


While you, Sir !—who cares 

To dance with the airs 

Of one on the brink of the tomb ?— 
When you (tum-ti-diddle !) 
Cry, “ Lines down the middle!” 

And all the young gir s in their bloom, 
And the bucks and the boys 
With laughter and noice, 

And the old folk, forgetting their rheum, 
Start right hand—ana left hanc-- 
And both hands so deft—and 

Now back to back, straight as a broom, 
Now curtsey and bow, 
Now separate, now 

Two and two, like the threads of a loom, 
Forgetting your starch 
Bob under the areh 

Of the pretty young bride and her 

groom— 

Then, quick ! down the floor, 
And at it once more, 

Till the cand.es the daylight illume, 
And the tune ’s lost its rhyme, 
But the player thumps time, 

For he knows that to stop means the 

doom 

Of some lass or some lad 
Who hasn't yet had 

A turn with—well, never mind whom! 
O lovely and loverly 
Roger de Coverley, 

The dance that is death to all gloom! 


“Wm. Trotsky is in a serious condition in a 
hospital and Wm. Scott is held on remand 
following a fight outside a local hot-l. Trotsky 
refused to lend his assailant 50 cents., it is 
claimed. 

Scott, a Gaspe Scotchman speaking only 
French, says that Trotsky made insulting 
remarks about the Scotch race.” 

Canadian Paper, 


How fortunate for Mr. Trorsxy, of 
Moscow, that Mr. Ramsay MacDonaLp 
is a Lossiemouth Scotsman and not 





one of the Gaspé breed. 








Thedancers slink round thegreat room? | 





































| get a theatre for it. But can 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
XVIL—Tnae Pyramip: or, Way WE 

Pay TWELVE-AND-SIXPENCE FOR OUR 

STALLS. 

THe Man in the Moon came in ina 
great rage. I have never seen him so 
much upset. 

“ Good Heavens!" he cried. “Can 
nothing bedone? Listen. [knowa man 
who has written a play, and, believing 
in it, I undertook to back it financially 
to a limited extent —a few; ~~ 
thousand or so—to give it a 
start. And I’ve been trying to 





I get a theatre for it? I can— 
not. You’ve no idea,” he said 
gravely—* you've no idea what 
theatres cost to-day.” 

“This also is a very old 
story,” I said. “ However, go 
on. Let’s hear what hap- 
pened,” 

“Twas particularly anxious,” 
he said, “to take the Euterpe 
Theatre for the summer 
months. It has, [ understand, 
a tradition of intelligence and 
culture——” 

“Tt has,” 1 said. “At the 
moment a musical piece called | 
Skirts is playing there, featur- 
ing the Most Beautiful Woman 
in Bessarabia and a’ negro 
knuckle bone player from New 
Orleans.” 

“But it’s coming off,” he 
said eagerly. “And I thought, 
‘Now's my chance!’ You see, 
I got a list of the people with 
an interest in the theatre, took 
my top-hat and a cheque-book 
and went to see Mrs. Fother- 
gill. I’m sorry now I didn't 
ask your advice. It seems | 
started at the wrong end. 

“Mrs. Fothergill lives in a 
shabby little flat on Campden 
Hill. She is quite old, and 
everything suggested that she 
was not well-off—which sur- 
prised me. For Mrs. Fothergill 
is the owner of the Futerpe Theatre.” 

“ But you don’t mean to tell me you 
went to the owner of the theatre to get 
a lease?” 

“ Yes,” he confessed. “ My fatal ignor- 
ance. And Mrs. Fothergi!l soon showed 
me my mistake. 

“*The theatre?’ quavered she, ‘Oh, 
yes, I like to talk about the Euterpe. 
My husband built it, you know, with 
the money he made from his plays. He 
loved it, and when he died he left it to 
me. “ Norah,” he said, “ whatever hap- 
pens, our little theatre ought to bring 
you in a steady £1,500 a year. £1,500 











* Vor 
ONCE PoR Dr. FLEMING.” 
“WELL, IF YOU'RE GOING TO DO THAT YOU'D BETTER TELL 


HiM TO 





expansive. 


FIND HIM LYING Ry 





® year-—nearly £30 a week.” ’ 





«“*] should be very glad to pay you 
that,’ I said innocently. 

“Oh, dear,’ laughed the old lady a 
little sadly ; ‘ I've nothing more to do 
with it. You see, I've let it. I let it 
for ninety-nine years to Mr. Blumberg 
-—at £2,000 a year—that’s nearly £40 
a week, You'd better go and see Mr. 
Blumberg. You'll like him. He’s a nice 
man. He makes razor-blades,you know.’ 

“T called on Mr. Blumberg, who was 





‘RE IN A DREADFUL sTatr. 


PICK UP CARRUTHERS JONES ON 


THE SCHOOL-GATE.” 


THE 





Too much like work. 


| SHALL, TKLEPHONE AT 


WAY—HE ‘LL 


came demobilisation and weekly shay- 
ing again, so I cleared out. Wanted 
a hobby, and I had a coup'e of friends 
on the stage, and they had a play they 
wanted toactin. So I took this theatre 
and gave them their chance 
money too,’ he added gloomily. 

“* Yes, I soon tired of it. Too much 
worry. All these blithering actors and 
authors and musicians and painters 
buzzing round to get jobs out of you. 
So I let the 
j theatre to this Bathbury— 
£8,000 a year, or £150 a week. 
Sounds a lot, I know, but } 
had to get iy money back. 
Good day, Sir.’ 

“ T went tosee Mr. Bathbury, 
a dreamy melancholy man. © 

*“*No good,’ he said; ‘it's 
out of my hands. I've let the 
theatre for ten years to Mercy 
Moss. It was a great disap- 
pointment to ne. You see, I’m 
a man of vision— or thought I 
was. And after the War—the 
Dawn of a New World and all 
that—I thought there might 
be a chance for a new sort of 
theatre in the West End. I} 
started out with the most 
splendid ideas. | was going to 
do every sort of thing—S#akr 


Lost 








SPEARE and modern plays, 
eighteenth - century revivals, | 
comic opera and new kinds of | 
revue—all sorts of things which | 
a lot of people like but don't | 
get. And I did pretty well. 
Lots of people came, and came 
regularly; but there weren't 
enough of them. Not enough 
to pay the rent. That was the 
only difficulty —the rent. I 
lost a lot of money. So I let 
the theatre to Mercy Moss— 
£12,000 a year, or £250 a week. 
[t sounds a lot-—but I had to 
get my money back,’ he added 
dreamily. 

“T went forthwith to see 
Miss Mercy Moss, the actor- 
_! manageress. 








‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I don’t doubt we 
could have done business—if you'd 
come, say, seven years earlier, Sir, It’s 
out of my hands now. I’ve let the 
theatre for twenty years—to a erack- 
brained literary cove called Bathbury. 
You see, it was never more thana hobby 
with me, the theatre. I did pretty weil 
in the War, you know. Razor-blades. 
Perhaps you didn’t realise—very few 
people do—that during the War there 
were ‘millions of men who were made to 
shave regular every day who ’d never 
been shaved more than once a week 
before, and then by a barber. Grand 
thing, military discipline. Well, then 








“*So sorry,’ she said, ‘but the the- 
atre’s let. It’s let to Jimmy Stickstein 
for five years. You see, for many years 
I had a great suecess in everything I 
did, and everybody told me that I had 
a public of my own and ought to go 
into management. So I did. I did 
play after play. They were all failures. 
[ don’t quite know why. Naturally, 
being in management, I didn’t bother 
much about the play as long as it had 
a good strong part for me, for of course 
my public expect to see me on the 
stage most of the time. And every- 
body was always so nice about me on 





First Nights. But very few people 
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| you re welcome, my boy— 


| in cash, and it’s yours.’ 
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came on the Second Nights. And no- 
body came on the Third Nights. And, 
the rent being so high, I lost a lot 
of money. So I’ve let the theatre for 
£16,000 a year, or £300 a week. I had 
to get my money back, you see,’ she 
added quaintly. 

“T called on Jimmy Stickstein. 

«Yes, boy,’ said he, ‘ Skirts is com- 





which wouldn't be the thin end of the 
wedge of nationalisation. Principle, 
my boy!’ The Liberals will say, ‘It’s 
a scandal, but it’s a dangerous thing 
to interfere with the free play of econ- 
omic forces. Principle, my boy!’ The 
Labour Party will say, ‘It’s a scandal, 
but we are out for the nationalisation 
of land. The theatres can wait. Wait 


CURFEW AT CLERKSEY. 
CurFeEw rings at Clerksey town 
To warn the world that the sun’s gone 
down. 
“Cover your fires and get to bed,” 
Curfew cries from the Abbot’s stead 
(Nor dreams of a stove by a gas-pipe 





fed). 





ing off in the Spring, and 
squeeze me if I can tell you 


why. It’s a rattling good 
show. There’s the Most 


Beautiful Woman in Bess- 
arabia, there’s Nick the 
Knuckle-bone Player, 
there’s three good jokes 
and forty-eight good legs; 
there’snothing brainy about 
the show —nothing to make 
a fellow think after dinner. 
The words of the songs 
don’t mean anything, and 
as for the tunes there’s not 
a tune in it that when 
you’ve heard the first two 
bars you can’t guess the 
rest. It’s a real, good, 
popular show, and we've 
done pretty well. But it 
won't carry £300 a week for 
rent, and that’s a fact. I’m 
putting on another show in 
the Autumn — Petticoats, 
I’m calling it; and, if you 
vant the theatre till then, 





£400 a week, £3,000 down 


“*But Mrs. Fothergill 
gets £40 a week!’ I cried. 
‘The owner! You ean’t seri- 
ously expect to get £400.’ 

“*T may have to ask 
more,’ said Jimmy. ‘ You’ve 
heard of Wembley, maybe ? 
Yes? Well, don’t forget 
it, my boy—W-E-M— 
Wembley.’ 

“T gave it up then,” said 
the Manin the Moon. ‘It 
seems to me that this is a 
matter which some enlight- 
ened politician ought to 
tackle.” 

“No good,” I said; “it| 
doesn't interest them. 





If it | 


of the people they’d all be on their 
hind-legs about it—it’s a good cry; 
but profiteering in the food of the mind 
leaves them cold. Here's a particular 
thing which concerns everybody, which 
everybody would like to see settled on its 
merits in a common-sense way. But if 
you go to the political parties they'll 
all start talking about their wretched 
‘principles.’ The Tories will say, ‘It’s 
a scandal, but we can’t do anything 


BROADCASTING THE NIGHTINGALE, 


It is hoped that the song of the nightingale will be made accessible to 
listeners-in this Spring. 





The Nightingale (proudly). “I WAS BROADCASTED LAST NIGHT— 
GREAT FUN!” 
| The Owl (not to be outdone). “ An! 


I've 


BEEN APPROACHED BY A 
Rap1io CoMPANY TO SUPPLY THE HOOTS FOR A SCOTTISH CONCERT.” 
was profiteering in the food ___/»____EEEEET 


But never a bulb forgoes 
its glare 

(And every lamp’s electric 
there) 

When Curfew rings in the 
market square. 

Nay, never a switch obeys 
the eall 

From the Court-leet House 
to the Dancing Hall, 

When Curfew ealls to the 
child of Jazz 

In the feudal way that the 
Curfew has. 


When Curfew rings at Clerk- 
sey town 

The damsel dons her gad- 
about gown 

And rides to Bigborough 
on the bus, 

| For nobody cares a tinker’s 

cuss 

|For Curfew’s threat of a 

night in the pound, 

Which was shovelled away 

when they cleared the 
ground 

For the wonderful Stores of 
Smith and Brown 

Which leers in the face of 
the timbered “ Crown.” 

Yet Curfew rings at Clerksey 
town. 











So Curfew croons of a bed- 
time hour 

From the old pre-wars-of- 
the-Roses tower, 

And never a live man gets 
to bed, 

Yet so may it be that the 
sheeted dead— 

Lying between the Abbey 
brook 

And the old tithe-barn that 
the Movies took— 

Who turned in their graves 
at the noon-day hoot 








till we've nationalised land, my boy. 
We're out for the big things. Prin- 
ciple, my boy.’ ” 

“And yet,” said the Man in the 
Moon, “1 should have thought that 
this was one of the little things which 
the present Government (or any Gov- 
ernment) might very well do.” 

“ Quite so,” I said. “‘ Quiteso. What 
about a Rent (Theatres) Restriction Act, 





1924?” A. P. H 





| Of the motor-coach on the Pilgrims’ 
route, 

May turn ‘em again and settle down 

As Curfew rings in Clerksey town. 








“Srrike Irems. 
arrangements will be made for Government 
officials to sleep at their offices.”’"— Daily Mail. 


But surely there is nothing unusual in 
this ? 





In the event of a tube strike taking place | 
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SCRAMBLED EGGS. 

Aw Impression or “ BuInkers” At THE Savoy. 

(With acknowledgments to Mr. H. A. Vacneii and 
Mr. L. M. Lion.) 


Dramatis Persone : 


Prospero Chucklesome, a paper- 
hanger. His whiskers are white 
Miles Earnest, a newspaper man (staunch 
SS 2'g y ie bie" 
Miranda, a paperhanger’s grandchild 
Ralph Leaner, a young man 
Mrs. Mullet, Ralph’s Aunt. . . . . 
| Colonel Leaner, M.F'.H., Ralph's papa 


Act I. 


Scens—A paperhanger’s studio somewhere in Bohemia. 


Mr. 
Horace Hopes. 


Tan FLEMING. 
Renée KEtwy. 
Ronatp Simpson. 
Mary JERROLD. 
C. V. France. 


Mr. Prospero Chucklesome (at work). Hang paperbanging ! 

[ suppose I must go on with it, but my soul is really in Art. 
Enter Miles Earnest. 

Miles Earnest (standing stiffly to attention). My friend, 
Ralph Leaner, says you design most lovely wall-papers. 
May I see them? (Sees one. Starts back in amazement.) 
Why, this is Art! I shall boom it. I can boom anything. 
i write for the newspapers. I own The Prattler. 

Mr. Prospero Chucklesome. Would you like to see another 
| masterpiece ? 
| Miles Earnest. 1 should. 

{Mr. Chucklesome pulls aside an easel. Miranda 
is discovered behind it. 

Miranda. My Man of the Forest! 

Miles Earnest. My Maid of the Moon! 

Enter Ralph Leaner wearing field-bovis. 

Ralph (also standing to attention, but leaning forward like 
the Tower of Pisa). Miranda, I have just come to bring you 
your engagement-ring. 

Miles Earnest. What! You two are engaged ? 

Miranda. Yes. Perhaps—perhaps I ought to have told 
you. (Kisses Ralph.) But 1 must go back to my work now. 

Ralph. What work ? 

Miranda. Don't you know? I’m a parlourmaid. 

Ralph (almost falling forward on his face). Where? 

Miranda (with a charming smile). At the house of your 
aunt. 

Ralph (now at an angle of 45°). My aunt! (Miranda 
trips out.) My parents will never allow us to marry. 

Miles Earnest (who has becn getting tenser and tauter every 
minute). Yes, they will. I am still your loyal friend. I 
shall put a paragraph in The Prattler to make them think 
Miranda is the daughter of an earl pretending to be a 
parlourmaid for fun. 


Raiph. Splendid! Once my father has given his consent, | 


he will never take it away. We Leaners are like that. Ow 
tally-ho is our tally-ho; our goneaway is our goneaway. 

{Falls out of the room. Miles Earnest wrestles 

with suppre ssed emotion, but refuses to stand- 


at-case. 
(CURTAIN. 
Act II, 
Scenv.— Mrs. Mullet’s drawing-room, 


Mrs. Mullet (looking up from “The Prattler”). 1 have 
suspicion about the new parlourmaid. 

Colonel Leaner, M.F HH. What. what ? 
What, what ? 

Mrs. Mullet. 1 believe she is the granddaughter of an 
vari. There's something in the paper. Besides, she has a 


a 


What's that ? 


Lyra Tnnocentium in her room with a coronet on the book- 
| plate. 

Colonel Leaner. Lyra what, what? I'll scon find out. 
| Ring the bell. (Enter Miranda.) Walk across the room, 
my gocd girl. (Miranda trips to the door.) ’Pon my word, 
you re right! A nice little filly, clean in the pusterns! 
Just the little vixen for Ralph to marry. 

Ralph Leane (sp inting into the room in tennis ¢ 
| Father, | am engaged to the parlourmaid ! 
Colonel Leaner. Yoicks forward! My blessing, my boy, 
[Ralph sprints out of the room. 
Enter Miles Earnest with Mr. Chuckleson 
Miles Earnest. Mra. Mullet, | want to introduce 


‘ ime), 





my 

friend, Mr. Chucklesome. : 

Mrs. Mullet (raising both hands in fluttered delight). The 
Earl! 

| Mr. Chucklesome (after gazing round and smiling « pawky 

| smile). But I’m not an earl; I’m a paperhanger. . 

Colonel Leaner. What, what! Then your granddaughter 


isn’t the granddaughter of an earl ? 

Mr. Chucklesome. Not at all. We Chucklesomes don't 
believe in idle leisure. We believein Work and Art. I have 
one or two epigrams to make about that. Let me see 

Colonel Leaner. Get out! (To his sister) Send that filly 
back to the dealer at once. 


Act Uf. 
Scexe— The Studio Again. 


Mr. Chucklesome (patting Miranda's hand, which does 
not look as if it had been cleaning the silver). There, there, 
my dear, never mind. We'll all have tea with some 
scrambled eggs. {axit to scramble them. 

Enter Miles Earnest, tenser than eve) 

Miranda (tearfully). Has Ralph seat any message ? 

Miles Earnest (qulping hard and clenching his hands till 
they become quite red). Yes, he did. He said, “ Have faith 





and we will tear our star out of the sky.” 
| Miranda. “Tear our star out of the t What a 
| perfectly delightful message ! | Weeps a little. 
| Enter Ralph at the double. He halts at the usual inclination. 
| Mrranda. Thank you, my darling, for that delightful 
message. ‘Tear ou x 
Ralph. What, what? Message? Oh, yes, course, 
Sent you one by Miles, didn’t I? Cheerio, and all that 
sort of thing. 
Miranda (gulping in turn), Cugerio! Curerio!! 
Ralph. Well, I must be going now. So long. 
agein in a couple of weeks. 
{Exit at the rapid double. 
small object afler him. 
Miles (in a voice strangled with emotion). 
What is that ? 
Miranda, My engagement-ring. Miles !— 
Re-enter Mr. Chucklesome with a large tray 
Mr. Chucklesome. The scrambled eggs are quite ready, 
my dears. [vor. 


sky 


ol 


See you 
Miranda thy wes a 


Miranda! 








“English or French light Car Wanted in exchange for Ford with 
college education.”—Adrt. in Birmingham Paper. 
Oxford, of course. 


“ Philosophical Institution.—See under ‘ Amusements.’ ” 
Scots Paj cr. 
Who said the Scots had no sense of humour ? 


With my Uncle at the Barber's. 
You are normally placid, my dear Uncle Ted, 
Yet I’ve known you a good deal serener 
Than when you demanded a wash for your head 
And I hinted a vacuum-cleaner. 
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Sportsman (helping fallen friend). “THERE * 


WOMEN AND WATERFOWL. 
With humble apologies to the late | 
Mr. Austin Dopson.) 
Tue ladies of St. James's, 
Though very bright and gay, 
No longer in sedan-chairs 
Go “swinging to the play” 
But, while they serve as models 
Of Fashion’s endless flux, 
St. James’s real glory 
[s in its birds and ducks. 
| The ladies of St. James’s 
Are angular of gait, 
And rigid “ lamp-post outlines” 
| Their figures imitate : 
But the pigeons, oh! the pigeons, 
Are plump and graceful too, 
And full of woodland magic 
i Is their delicious coo. 


PARTE 








The ladies of St. James's 
In speech are loud and free ; 
In moments of expansion 
They loose the frequent D. ; 
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But the dabchicks, oh! the dabchicks, | 
No matter how they fuss, 
Abstain from any noises 
Suggestive of a cuss. 
The ladies of St. James’s 
They are so fine and smart ; 
Their marvellous complexions 
Astound my simple heart ; 
But the pelicans, the pelicans, 
Cause only pleasant thrills ; 
They need no rouge or lipstick 
To rubricate their bills. 
The ladies of St. James's, 
And Phyllida likewise, 
Fill Lady Frances BaLrour 
With horrified surprise : 
But thesheldrakes, oh! the sheldrakes 
With their enchanting clucks 
They merely fascinate one, 
They are such real ducks! 


O Carotvus, O CAROLUS 

(The Second of that name), 
In politics and morals 
You played a shady game ; 
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‘Ss SURE TO HAVE A FLASK, IF NOT Two.” 
Runner. “’TAIN’T WoRTH WHILE. 'E’S SURF TO "AVE EMPTIED 'EM—IT’S NEAR ONE O'CLOCK.” 





And yet to you, the wildest 
Of royal rakes and bucks, 
We owe St. James’s parkland, 

Its pelicans and ducks. 








Our Cynical Press. 

“Everybody misses opportunities, and it is 
only the man who is fatuous enough net to 
realise this who may hope to succeed.” 

Daily Paper. 

“* Besides school children, motorists are often 
compelled in springtime to include frogs and 
toads among their objects of compulsory nature- 
study; because you cannot help noticing some 
of the things which you kill.” 

Monthly Journal. 


“Wanted, Marriem Man to undertake the 
duties of Clerk and Verger of - Church.” 
Provincial Paper. 

And ‘joiner " too? 


“The by-election for the —— County Council 

has resulted as fllows: 
W. Willams (Socialist) . . . 788 

W. Williams (Social st). a tag 

Manchester Paper. 


Well, nothing-could be fairer than that. 




































WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC 
XIX. 
[| weNT right down to the shouting sea, 
‘Taking Christopher down with me, 
For Nurse had given us sixpence each 
And down we went to the beach. 


SAND-BETWEEN-THE-TOES 


We had sand in the eyes and the ears and the nose, 


And sand in the hair, and sand between the toes: 
Whenever a good Nor’-wester blows, 
Christopher is certain of 
Sand-between-the-toes. 


The sea was galloping grey and white ; 
Christopher clutched his sixpence tight : 
We clambered over the humping sand 
And Christopher held my hand. 


We had sand in the eyes and the ears and the nose, 


And sand in the hair, and sand between the toes ; 
Whenever a goed Nor’-wester blows, 
Christopher is certain of 

Sand-bet ween-the-toes. 


There was a roaring in the sky ; 
The sea-gulls cried as they blew by ; 
We tried to talk, but had to shout. 
Nobody else was out. 


When we got home we had sand in the hair, 
In the eyes and the ears and everywhere ; 
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§ GOT IT ALL THE TIME!” | 


Whenever a good Nor’-wester blows, 
Christopher is found with 
Sand-between-the-toes. 


XN X.—- INDEPENDENCE. 
{ never did, t never did, [ never did like ** Now, take care, 
dear!” 
[ never did, I never did, T never did want “ Hold-my- 
hand; ” 


{ never did, I never did, I never did think much of “Not up 
there, dear!” 


[t's no good saying it. They don't understand. A. A M. 








Tragedy. 

[t depended on him and him alone; should he fail there 
was no other to take his place. 

Suddenly he felt himself seized round the waist and 
dragged hastily along a roughened incline. In the excite- 
ment of the moment he lost his head. 

His infuriated owner hurled him to the ground and threw 
the empty match-box out of the carriage-window. 





From an athletic sports programme :— 

“Throwing the Cricket Bat.”—Rhodesian Paper. 
Our South African visitors should be asked to give an 
exhibition between the innings of the Test Matches. 


“Seven Days in the Lake of Geneva, with Return Ticket, £8 8s.” 
Prospectus of a Touring Agency. 
Sut wouldn't so long an immersion damp one’s spirits for 
the homeward journey ? 
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PUNCH OFFERS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 

Monday, March 24th-—The Prime 
MixisterR was much badgered about 
the alleged intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Miners’ Minimum 
Wage Bill. He fenced with the ques- 
tion for a time, but at last admitted 





/that “we have given a conditional | 


} 


| bargain with the miners. 


pledge.” “To whom?” asked Mr. | 
OrusBy-GorF, scenting ap improper | 
“To this | 
House,’ was the unexpected reply. 
Mr. MacDona.p is not always quite | 

| 


| so fortunate in his ripostes. Last Friday, | 


| in regard to the complaint that a “ Free | 


Trade exhibit” had been admitted to| 
the Imperial Industries Exhibition, he | 


tickled the House by the revelation | 


j 


| that the crime, if any, had been com- | 
| mitted, not by the Government, but by | 


that impeccable Conservative, Lord | 
Denny. This afternoon he had to con- | 


fess that he had been misinformed and | 
that his Lordship had nothing what 


| ever to do with it. 


mentary inquisitors have displayed con- 
| stant curiosity regarding the subsidy 


| potentate, Iss Saup; and the House 


Ever since the War the Parlia- 


5 
of fifty thousand pounds paid toan Arab 


has been given to understand that it 
was granted on the principle of giving 
on organ-grinder a penny to play in the 
It seems that Ins Saup 
has now received his final payment: 
wonders how long it will be 
before he again disturbs the harmony 


next street. 





and drije* 


of Traq 

The Performing Animais 
Bill was read a first time. 
Despite the fact that it was in- 
troduced by General CockERILL 
iad supported by Sir Sypnry 
Henx, it is expected to take a 

totl itching. 

In olden days the debate on 
the Army Estimates used to 
he confined to the experts. So 
it is still, but with the differ- 
ence that since 1914 the ex 
perts (in their own opinion) 
have multiplied exceedingly 
Fortunately for the War Src- 
RETARY, their criticisms were 
4S Various as they were volu- 
ble. Major G. Davirs, for ex- 
ample, attributed the shortage 
of officers to the “ mechanical- 
sation” of the Army. “A 
horse, a horse,” is apparently 
the ery of the youthful cadet, 
who finds the Tank a very poo: 
substitute. Mr. Becker, on 
the other hand, did not think 
caValry wereoftheslightest use, 
except for guarding Whitehall. 

Tuesday, March 25th —Lovd Di 
Baxecry must be, I fear, rather 
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j}duced by Brigadier-General CocKEnKILL, sup- 





TWO OLD MASTERS AND A NEW ONE. 
4 War Orrtce Exutprr. 

Duke or Wrtaancror. 

Me. SrerpHen Wats. 











disappointed with the House of Lords. | quiry must be abortive, and therefore 
In another place” his Bill to exempt /it is in the interests of “ the friend of 
dogs from vivisection obtained several | man ” himself that they should be con- 
times a Second reading. Naturally he| tinued. That was the argument of Lord 
expected that in the Upper Chamber,| Minomay, who declared that if dogs 
with its sporting traditions, it would be| could speak—*and as we dog-lovers 
at least as successful. But, with the! know, some of them do very nearly 
‘speak "—they would agree with him. 
Mr. WatsH announced that the War 
| Office exhibit at Wembley would illus- 
itrate the history of the British Army 
jfor eight hundred years “by models, 
|panoramic displays, relics and other 
imeans.” Intending visitors must not 
‘be misled by the word “ relies” into 
imagining that the senior officials will 
he on view. 
| Yet another injustice to Ireland! It 
seems that, if a musical instrument is 
sent from the Irish Free State for repair 
in Great Britain, a deposit of 334 per 
cent. of its value is exacted by the 
brutal British Customs. Imagine the 





: inow that the Treaty is passed, of 

“WILL IT HATCH?” making good the damage done to his 
rhe Performing Animals Bill was intro- property on the oceasion when he “tore 
its strings asunder "’ on being confronted 
with this sordid demand. It suggests 
exception of Lord Lamnourne, he didja picture for the Royal Hibernian 
not find a single supporter. | Academy, * The Harp and the Har- 

It was not, I think, to the eloquence | pies.” 

or even the humour of Lord Knutsrorp,| At last the Speaker's patient efforts 
who moved the rejection, that this | to induce Members to limit their “ Sup- 
result was due, but rather to the fact | plementaries” have been rewarded. No 
that a scientific inquiry is now being} fewer than 107 Questions were called 


ported by Sir Sypyry Henn.) 


i'made into the causes of distemper. | to-day, and cheers were given when the 


Without experiments on dogs that in-'“ century” was passed. 

The demonstrations that 
greeted the arrival of Mr. 
NICHOLSON were rather louder 
than usual—a tribute which 
the new Member for the Abbey 
division owed less, perhaps, to 
his own modest personality 
than to the fact that he now 
shares with Sir W. Joyxson- 
Hicks, Mr. Pernicx - Law- 
RENCE and others the distinc- 
tion of being ‘‘the man who 
beat CHURCHILL.” 

Mr. Briaxt’s Bill to enable 
Peeresses in their own right 
to sit and vote in the Honse of 
Lords furnished a lively inter- 
lude. Mr. Jack Jones, who op- 
posed it, was in his best form, 
and brought down the House 
with his description of a cer- 
tain statesman as “ the wizard 
of Wales and the blizzard of 
Britain.” There was further 
laughter when he named “ Mr. 
Serimmajower” as his co- 
teller, for it is notorious that 
on another great question of 
the day he and Mr. Scrym- 
GkEOUR do not see eye to eye, or 
shall I say, “ glass to glass”? 


KE OF ManLeonoven. 








disgust of the Minstrel Boy desirous, | 
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In a further debate on Singapore Sir 
Ronert Hoxrve eloquently restated the 
arguments for bringing the naval base 
there up to date, and added the incon- 
testable fact that “Japan is just as near 
to Singapore as Singapore is to Japan.” 
Commander FLetcHer, after saying that 
“if Singapore went Hong Kong would 
go, and then everything would go,” 
nevertheless announced his intention of 
voting for the Ministerial policy, and, 
as most of the Liberals present took the 
same course, the Government secured a 
majority of 76, Mr. Liroyp Grorcr 
preserved a discreet silence. 
Wednesday, March 26th.—From Lord 
Emmott’s speech this afternoon it is 
plain that there are few things about 
Russia that he does not know. But one 
of them is why Mr. Macponap ac- 
corded unconditional recognition to the 
Soviet Government. His generous ges- 
ture had, in Lord Emmort’s opinion 
been wasted. Russia was again in the 
hands of the extremists, who, to judge 
by their speeches, had no intention of 
recognising Russia’s pre-war debts or 
of restoring the confiscated property of 
British citizens or of dropping the pro- 
paganda which is stirring up disaffec- 
tion in various parts of the Empire. 
Poor Lord Parmoor had very little 
to say in reply, except that he still 
thought that recognition was wise. 
Lord Curzon said he had never heard 
“an emptier speech,” and proceeded to 
rub in all Lord Emmort’s points, with 
a few more of his own. Considering 
that the Anglo-Russian Conference was 
to meet next week, he thought it amaz- 
ing that the Lorp Presipent, who 
had a room at the Foreign Office, 
did not yet know what subjects 
were to be discussed. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, coming tothe assist- 
ance of his hard-pressed col- 
league, began with a little dig at 
Lord Curzon and his failure to 
effect a settlement with Russia 
during his long tenure of the 
Foreign Secretaryship. He him- 
self was not afraid of Soviet pro- 
paganda in this country; he did 
not mind being called a bour- 
geois official by the Bolshevik 
organ; and even though M. Ra- 
KowskKY, the head of the Soviet 
delegation, was “a man of ability 4 
and very pleasant manners,” did 
Lord Curzon (he asked) think 
that the Government could not 
take care of themselves? Lord 
Curzon did not reply. Perhaps 
he too desired to earn a reputa- 
tion for “ very pleasant manners.” 
Mr. W. Tuorne asked the Mrv- 
ISTER OF Lapour if he knew that 
the Turkish baths industry was 
“one of the greatest sweating 





businesses in the country.” Mr. Saaw 
evidently assumed that his questioner 
only wanted, as the comedians say, to 


“get a laugh.” But it seems that 
the portly Member for West Ham 


really believes that the attendants are 
underpaid. I fancy that the shampooer 
has been pulling his leg, and that, 





THE WELSH RABBIT. 
“Brer RABBIT, HE KINDER Lay Low.” 
allowing for tips, he is by no means 
the real poor. 

The Prime Minister stated that first- 
class railway-passes for M.P.s would 
cost the country seventy thousand 
pounds, and third-class some twenty 
thousand pounds less. He added that 
the question was one for the House to 
decide, and when asked if the coun- 
try should not. be consulted in the 
matter, replied that for this purpose 
he assumed that the House and the 





country were one, 





“THEY QUITE FORGOT THEIR QUARREL.” 
Mr. Jack JoNES anpD Mr. Scrymcrorr. 





ens 
enemy 





At that moment the country, or at 
any rate the population of the Home 
Counties, was less concerned with the 
travelling facilities of M.P.s than with 
its own. To an inquiry as to what 
steps the Government were taking to 
minimise the hardships to the workers 
caused by the tram and bus strike, Mr. 
MacDonap oracularly replied, “ The 


law has provided for certain things to | 


be done, and we are doing these things.” 


j 


Nor when Mr. Bripcemay, later on, | 


deplored the fact that the Labour Goy- 
ernment seemed 


no more able than | 


its predecessors to prevent Labour dis. | 
putes, were the Ministerial replies much | 


more definite. 
both sides would realise that “the 
country was greater than any side,” 
and begged the House not to get “ rat- 
tled”; while Mr. CLynrs again put for- 
ward the rather hackneyed excuse that 
the Government had inherited these 
troubles from their predecessors. 
was full of sympathy for the strikers, 


Mr. Suaw hoped that | 


He | 


and had no word of criticism of them | 
for refusing to admit their demand (so | 


far as it had not then been conceded) to 
arbitration. 


Nevertheless he claimed | 


that no Government could have done ! 


more to safeguard public interests. I 
don’t know. Could they not have given 
Mr. Bevin a Colonial Governorship ? 
Thursday, March 27th.—Agriculture 
is & depressing topic, and sixty years 
in Parliament might be expected to 
abate any man’s spirit, but despite 
these drawbacks Lord LincoLNsHire 


was quite lively in urging upon the | 
Government the claims of the labourer | 


upon the land. He was backed up by 


sympatheticreply from Lord Par- 


re-establishing a Wages Board 
should be introduced before Eas- 
ter. He thought that 
pression in agriculture had been 
exaggerated, and mentioned that 
of eighteen thousand — small- 
holders settled on the land since 


had gone to the wall. 
The discussion | 
mons on the foreign situation 


mentarians of Irish debates be- 
fore the War. The late Mr. JoHN 
RepMonp would lead off with a 
conciliatory statement of the 
Nationalist claim, and would be 
answered by the CHier SECRE- 
TARY in similar vein. But then 
up would get Mr. Diixox, who, 
atter a mild exordium, would 


sion —the sound of his own voice 
acting as an irritant—and, recall- 
ing all the unhappy far-off met 


Lord BLepisLor, and received a | 


MOOR, who promised that a Bill | 


the de- | 


the War a very small percentage 
in the Com- 


must have reminded old Parlia- | 


gradually work himself into a pas- | 
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dents of Anglo-Irish history, would put 
all the fat back into the fire. 

So it was this afternoon. Mr. As- 
quiTH was as mild as milk in putting 
his questions to the Priwe Minister 
regarding recent events in the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland, and drew from Mr. 
MacDonatp a reply which, if a little 
vague, did not appear to be provocative. 
It contained, however, a passage in- 
dicating that an Anglo-French pact 
| would be useless to France unless fol- 
lowed up by a military agreement ; and 
this seemed to touch Mr. Luoyp Grorar 
upon a raw spot. Suddenly abandoning 
the Brer Rabbit attitude of lying low 
and saying nothing that he has observed 
| during most of the Session, he jumped 
up and in his most sarcastic manner 
criticised the haziness of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, winding up with 
a demand for a clearer definition. “The 
French,” he said, “ are entitled to know 
what we mean; the British people are 
entitled to know what we mean ; and I] 
should not be a bit surprised if the 
Pro Mrixister would not like to 
know himself what he means.”’ 

Later speakers, both Unionist and 
Labour, appeared to think that Mr. 
Lioyp GroroE had not been quite fair 
in delivering his attack on a day when 
Mr. MacDonaxp was engaged in efforts 
to settle the transport dispute. But 
the Prime Minister himself, though 
obviously nettled, contented himself 
| with the remark that his opponent had 
seized his opportunity “ with his usual 
whole - hearted disregard of circum- 
stances.” Brer Rablit, I imagine, will 
now return to his briar- patch and 
silence. 
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JACK THE JESTER. 
Wirn a gift for repartee 
That is witty, bold and free, 
And more often leads to glee 
Than to groans, 
| “Lis a pity, when you grouse, 
That you lose your native nous 


Jack JonEs. 

Recollect that maxim old, 
| “Speech is silver, silence gold, 
| For your speech is uncontrolled 
In its tones ; 

And you'd gather more renown 

(Though you sit for Silvertown) 
| If you'd sometimes damp it down, 
Jack Jones. 








rom an article entitled “The Men 
Behind the Car” : 
“Ibis possibly a little difficult for the average 
motorist to realise the enormity of producing 
| over 750 cars a week.”"—Motoring Paper. 
| But the average pedestrian—the man 
in front of the ear—can realise it quite 
| easily. 


| 
And exasperate the House, 
| 


DON'T You 
LOSs ITS COLOUR?” 

“So POLKS "AVE TOLD ME, Mem; 
NEVER WAS SUPERSTITIOUS.” 


* CooK KNOW THAT IF YOU 











BUT YOU'LL NEVER GET ME 








BOLL CABBAGE WITH THE LID ON If WIL, 


10 BELIEVE rr. I 








The Cautious Tipster. 
“To Beat THR 

UNCERTAIN 

in the 4.10 race.’ 


300K, 


Daily Papei > 


From a recent novel: 

| “The gitl’s eyes shone with a fierce anger, 
jwnd then, without a word, walked away.” 
Hividently Cross CYes. 
| 

* Architect's Boy Wanted ; useful any capa- 
city ; treated as pupil and possibly articles 
given; should want to draw, but must write 
well, play ‘cello or bassoon; preference given 
to ex-driver R.H.A.; 2s. 6d, per week first six 
months.”—Advt, in Daily Payu v. 
The correspondent who forwards the 
above wants to know, before applying, 
whether he will be allowed to bath the 
baby in his spare time. 








“Special Offer! — lb. tins Herrings: in 
Tomato Souce, 74d. per ton.” 

Advt. in Local Paper, 
It does not say if they are post-free, or 
we would order a hundredweight. 

“Mr. Ramsay MacDonald always gets up 
before 7 a.m. and usually works for an hour 
before breakfast at 8 p.m.”-—Sunday Paper. 
Like the gentleman in The Hunting of 
the Snark, we suppose, he “dines on 
the following day.” 


“*T am beginning to doubt whether bad 


Janguage is a nuisance in Cemberwell. Every- 
body uses it.’—Judge Parry at Lambeth 


County Court.”—Daily Paper. 

Certainly this “Cemberwell"’ habit is 
easy to acquire. So, apparently, is the 
loeal accent. 




















DIARY OF A MONDAINE, 
Mayfair Mansions. 

Sarah Delamont 's got her ambition. 
She’s a Parly-girl, as Pixie Dashmore 
calls the women M.P.s. She just scraped 
in at a potty little by-election by promis- 
ing the poor deluded dears a new heaven 
and a new earth. Directly she took 
her place in the House she set to work 
to catch the Speaker's eye. The dear 
unfortunate man has my deepest sym- 
pathy. He did all he could to save his 
poor eye from Sarah, but she was out 
to catch it—and she caught it! 

I was in the Gallery first [ 
time she spoke. She’d been 
combing the dailies and week- 
| lies for something to ask a 
| question about, and she rose 
(in a last year’s coat and skirt 
and a no year’s hat) to ask if 
there was any truth in the re- 
port that concert parties were 
to be engaged to liven up the 
British Museum and that a 
project was on foot for turning 
Westminster Abbey into a 
Palais de Danse? She was 
told “the question did not 
arise,” or something of that 
kind, but she kept on talking 
till at last she was coughed 
down. 

Sarah’s a lucky woman in 
having such a husband as Wil- 
loughby Delamont, running 
their home @ merveille while 
Sarah’s out setting the world 
to rights, and satisfying his 
ambition by collecting coins 
and stamps, on which he’s 
quite an authority and has 
written monographs — what- 
ever those are. Sarah says 
he’s a “‘ dear good little soul, 
thoroughly domesticated and 
rather clever in his way.” But, 
for all his domesticity and 
his stamp and coin collecting, 
he's quite able to take a rise out| 
of Sarah. Someone said to him at! 
his Club the other day, “How d’you 
like havin’ a wife in Parliament?” 
“Ob, it’s a capital idea,” he said, 
rubbing his hands. “ She can do almost | 
all her talkin’ away from home. Poor | 
dear! I hear she was coughed down | 
the other night. Now, at home she | 
couldn’t be coughed down.” 

Talking of Parliament, heard quite a | 
good little story to-day. The head of | 
the Things-in-General Office is what | 
they ca!l a Minister without a portfolio, | 
but when the present Things-in-General 
Secretary, Mr. Jack Potter, learned this, 
the fur began to fly in Whitehall. « Why 
ain't J got a portfolio?” he shouted. 
“I'm in the Cabinet, ain't I? I'm a! 
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Right Honourable, same as the others! 
There ’s Bob Jiffs, who used to work in 
the same mine as me, ’e’s got a port- 
folio as Minister for Extraordinary 
See here, 
I mean to ’ave one, and an ’an’some 
one too, if I buy it out o’ me own 


Affairs, and I ain't got one! 


pocket !”’ 


A Leap-Year Breach of Promise case, 
the Land’s-End girl against Teddy 
Despard, was quite a good little show 
The offer was made 
at that Leap-Day dance in the ball- 
room at the Just-so, given by some of 

us who thought of making a first or a 


for us last week. 








The Auctioneer (after two air shots). “Now THEN, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN—FOR THE THIRD AND LAST TIME!” 





dear friend”; or in a commonsensical | 
way: “ Now, my dear Chatterton, I'm | 
gomg to take advantage of the date,” | 
etc., etc., when he said, ‘‘ What’s the | 
punishment for having six wives, Sylvia? | 
ls it hanging or chokey or the dole?” | 
‘How d’you—why d’you—what d’yon | 
mean?" J gasped. “Simply that I’ye 
had six offers this evenin’ and accepted 
‘em all.” 

And so my little Leap-Day romance 
went phut ! 

To return to the breach of promise | 
case that rose out of that dance. The’ 


plaintiff's (Bobo Pendragon) counsel 


was the most fa-cinating K.C. | 
at the Bar, and Teddy Despard ; 
was defended by a perfectly | 
sweet barristress, who looked | 
‘normously chic in her wig and | 
gown. The court was simply 
packed, and it wis as good as | 
a revue! The K.C. said his | 
case was that at a certain so- 
styled Leap-Day dance, given 
by a number of single and 
widowed ladies prominent in 
Society, his client, the Lady | 
Boadicea Lyonesse Pendragon, 
availing herself of the privilege 
of the day, made a formal offer 
cf mariage to the Hon. Ray- 
mond Charlemagne Despard, 
and was formally accepted. He 
said he had no letters to put.in, 
but would call witnesses who 
had heard the offer and its ae- | 
cep‘ance. The next item on 
the programme was “Call Lady 
Dashmcre,” and our dear Pixie 
stepped into the box, a monocle 
in her eye and in her mouth a 
cigar (which the Judge indig- 
nantly ordered to be taken 
away from her). She said that, 
though not To Let nor For Sale 
herself, she had been at the 
Leap-Day dance in question 
and had heard Bobo’s offer and 








lt still 
gives me a twinge to think of that dance. 
1 was looking particularly—yes, charm- 
ing—I may say it to myself—and my 
good little Céline had said when she 
dressed me, “ Madame n'a plus de vingt- 
cing ans ce soir "’—and 1’d decided to 
take advantage of the date in favour of 
dear Chatterton Soames. He’s a wee 
bit the younger, but no one would have 
thought it that night; he’s a dear, 
lively, amusing creature and—oh, well, 
i thought it quite a good little idea. So 
after we'd danced the Blues and were 
sitting out, I was considering whether 
1 should start in a comic vein: “This is 
Leap Day, Chatty; s’pose we take a 
leap together?” or in the sentimental 
style : “ It’s a lonely thing to be alone, 








Teddy's acceptance. ‘“ Mean- 
ing,” interrupted theJ udge sternly,“that 
you heard Lady Boadicea Lyonesse Pen- 
dragon make an offer of marriage which | 
was accepted by the Hon. Raymond 
Charlemagne Despard?” “ Yes, if you 
like to put it so,” said Pixie coolly. 
“Me, I think life’s too short for such | 
names as theirs!” “Tell the jury what 
you heard, Lady Dashmore,” she was | 
told. She turned to them with her 
saucy smile: “I was biffin’ along with 
my dancing man, gentlemen of the} 
jury——""_ ** What does she mean by | 
‘ biffing along with her dancing man a" 
again interrupted the Judge. “ Lady | 
Dashmore means that she was passing | 
with her partner,” explained the K-C. | 
Pixie went on: “I saw the plaintiff | 
and defendant in a sittin’-out nook; | 
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Bobo’s arm was round Teddy’s neck, 
and I heard her say, ‘ You know what 
day and year it is, don’t you, cuddly 
boy? Well, will you take me?’ and 
Teddy answered, ‘Good oh! Let's 
barge along, sweet thing. '” 

« And I maintain,” said Bobo’s K.C., 
| “that that is a formal offer of marriage, 
| inmodernlanguage, and a formal accept- | 
ance of the same.” Then came Teddy’s | 
nice young barristress. She said her | 
client's defence was that he understood 
that when plaintiff said, ‘‘ Will you take | 
me?” she merely meant, “ Will you take | 
me to the supper-room ?”’ and not on 
| the longer journey “ ‘Till divorce us do 

part. 
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Defendant attached no serious 
meaning tothe prefatory question, “ You | 
know what day and year it is, don’t you, 
cuddly boy?” “ What does ‘ cuddly 

hoy’ mean?” asked the judge sternly, 

| looking up from his notes. “ My lord,” 
| said the nice young barristress, “ it is 
ithe way the modern young woman 
| describes a pleasant likeable young 
} 








man.” She had another point to urge 
inher client’s favour, supposing the jury 
disregarded the first. Defendant was pre- 
| pared to swear that when the so-called 
| offer was made it was past midnight, | 
| and therefore no longer Leap-Day, but 
| the First of March, and any offer or sup- | 
posed acceptance would be inoperative. 
| Well, the barristress lost Teddy’s case, | 
| but almost it was a victory, for the plain- 
tiff got only one farthing damages. Bobo | 
stood wp in court, thanked the jury for | 
their finding, and said they'd valued | 
defendant at exactly his proper worth ! | 
| Thelatest development isthat Bobo’s 
engaged to her K.C. and Teddy to his bar- | 
| ristress! 


THE NEW OXFORD MANNER. 
[The prizewinner in a ballot recently initi- | 
| ated by The Isis, the Oxford undergraduates’ 
| journal, was offered either £2 2s. or a woman | 
student to tea every Sunday for the rest of the 
term. He chose the money, saying, ‘* The | ( 
dollars every time. I really could not stand } 
a dowdy beside her chaperon.” In reply } 








j i {fu ludy artist “ 
PEAR; BUT IT’S TOO PRETTY-PRETTY 


ov has asked his advice). 





“MUSTN'T MIND MY SAYING 80, MY 


TOO DASHED PHOTOGRAPH 














“Two Women Students’? of Somerville Col +): 
lege deal faithfully with their traducer in a! \ somewhat supercilious pose, 
later number of The Isis. Inter alia thes And in that sense was freely quoted: 
¥4q 

speeeve Pe come to Oxford not to! But now, when womenfolk invade 
Neuse undergry é ; ; aveag : a te ; ni 
please undergraduates, nor tohave a good time,! ‘he haunts of academic learning, 
uor to dress in order to capture free lunches, | TW henne demnededl i de i 
but to work. We also think that the young | he phrase , c CMa ed and ¢ ecayer ’ 
\poilos {in their own conceit) who criticise | \ fresh significance is earning. 
her would do well to consider whether they are} 
| themselves perfect. On looking rounda lecture- | . ; 7‘: 
| room the women may be unattractive, but at From the acute retaliation 
i » , a hl . . 
| a they are clean, The men are neither} Of two fierce undergraduettes 
oor Romer Perms Grey flannel aan On recent male vituperation. 
agging at the knee do not seem to us the acme . 

~ . tis the acme | Resenting the reproaches flung 


of smartness o1 good style, nor blazers worn . - 
Upon their tribe as dreary dowdies, 


with plus fours, nor crude ties with faded , 4 
tweed coats, . . . We suggest that the under-} They sling them back with fiery tongue 
U pon the breed of ill-dressed rowdies. 





Such is the notion that one gets 


graduate is badly dressed, and that his know- 
ledge of personal hygiene is of the scantiest. 
We should also like the subject of our imper- 
fections to be given a rest.””) 

Tae Oxford manner, when one goes | 
A generation back, eonnoted | 


These youths know less of hygiene 
Than neo-Georgians of SorDELLO; 

They ‘re unattractive and unclean; 
They dress in woollies mustard-yellow, 











In flannels bagging at the knee, 

In faded tweeds and garish blazers, 
With chins, as any eye can see, 

Too often innocent of razors. 


Strange that the advent of the fair, 
Athirst for academic laurels, 

Should taint the dreaming city’s air 
With angry and unseemly quarrels; 

But Punch, Chief Justice of the Court 
Where chivalry ne'er goes unheeded, 

Decides that Somerville’s retort, 
Though searifying, was well needed, 








“HORSES TO FOLLOW 
BOXING REPORTS.” 
Evening Paper Ioster. 
So now we know why Canrentien is 
becoming self-conscious. 


















































































| combing the dailies and week- 
lies for something to ask a 
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DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 
Sarah Delamont ’s got her ambition. 
She's a Parly-girl, as Pixie Dashmore 
calls the women M.P.s. She just scraped 
in at a potty little by-election by promis- 
ing the poor deluded dears a new heaven 
and a new earth. Directly she took 
her place in the House she set to work 
to catch the Speaker's eye. The dear 
unfortunate man has my deepest sym- 
pathy. He did all he could to save his 
poor eye from Sarah, but she was out 
to catch it—and she caught it! 
I was in the Gallery first [~~~ 
time she spoke. She'd been | 


question about, and she rose 
(in a last year’s coat and skirt 
and a no year’s hat) to ask if 
there was any truth in the re- 
port that concert parties were 
to be engaged to liven up the 
British Museum and that a 
project was on foot for turning 
Westminster Abbey into a 
Palais de Danse? She was 
told “the question did not} 
arise,” or something of that} 
kind, but she kept on talking | 
till at last she was coughed | 
down. 

Sarah’s a lucky woman in 
having such a husband as Wil- 
loughby Delamont, running 
their home @ merveille while 
Sarah’s out setting the world 
to rights, and satisfying his 
ambition by collecting coins 
and stamps, on which he’s 
quite an authority and has 
written monographs — what- 
ever those are. Sarah says 
he’s a “dear good little soul, 
thoroughly domesticated and | 
rather clever in his way.” But, 
for all his domesticity and 
his stamp and coin collecting, 





The 





of Sarah. Someone said to him 
his Club the other day, “How d’you 
like havin’ a wife in Parliament?” 
“Ob, it’s a capital idea,” he said, 
rubbing his hands, “ She can do almost 
all her talkin’ away from home. 
dear! I hear she was coughed down 
the other night. Now, at home she 
couldn't be coughed down.” 

Talking of Parliament, heard quite a 
good little story to-day. The head of 
the Things-in-General Office is what 
they ca!l a Minister without a portfolio, 
but when the present Things-in-General 
Secretary, Mr. Jack Potter, learned this, 
the fur began to fly in Whitehall. “ Why 
ain't J got a portfolio?” he shouted. 








“I’m in the Cabinet, ain't I? I’m-a 
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Right Honourable, same as the others ! 
There's Bob Jiffs, who used to work in 
the same mine as me, ‘e’s got a port- 
folio as Minister for Extraordinary 
Affairs, and I ain't got one! See here, 
I mean to ’ave one, and an ‘an’some 
one too, if 1 buy it out o’ me own 
pocket A 

A Leap-Year Breach of Promise case, 
the Land’s-End girl against Teddy 
Despard, was quite a good little show 
for us last week. The offer was made 
at that Leap-Day dance in the ball- 
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dear friend”; or in a commonsensiecal | 
way: “ Now, my dear Chatterton, I'm | 
going to take advantage of the date,” | 
etc., etc., when he said, “ What's the | 
punishment for having six wives, Sylvia? | 
is it hanging or chokey or the dole?” | 
‘“* How d’you—why d’you—what d’you 
mean?” J gasped. “Simply that I’ye 
had six offers this evenin’ and accepted 
‘em all.” 

And so my little Leap-Day romance 
went phat ! 

To return to the breach of promise 


room at the Just-so, given by some of | case that rose out of that dance. The | 
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he's quite able to take a rise out| 
at) 


Poor | 


us who thought of making a first or a 





* Now 
FOR THE THIRD AND LAST TIME!” 


Auctioneer tasler two aur shots). 


second matrimonial venture. It still 
gives me a twinge to think of that dance. 
1 wes looking particularly—yes, charm- 
ing—I may say it to myself—and my 
good little Céline had said when she 
| dressed me, “ Madame n'a plus de vingt- 
—and 1’d decided to 
take advantage of the date in favour of 
|dear Chatterton Soames. He’s a wee 
| bit the younger, but no one would have 
jthought it that night; he's a dear, 
lively, amusing creature and—oh, well, 
| | thought it quite a good little idea. So 
| after we'd danced the Blues and were 
| sitting out, I was considering whether 
| 1 should start in a comic vein: “This is 

Leap Day, Chatty ; s’pose we take a 
| leap together?” or in the sentimental 
istyle : It’s a lonely thing to be alone, 


/eing ans ce soir” 





THEN, 





‘plaintiff's (Bobo Pendragon) counsel 


was the most fascinating K.C. | 
at the Bar, and Teddy Despard | 
was defended by a perfectly | 
sweet barristress, who looked 
‘normously chie in her wig and | 
gown. The court was simply 
packed, and it wis as good as 
a revue! The K.C. said his 
case was that at a certain go- 
styled Leap-Day dance, given 
by a number of single and 
widowed ladies prominent in 
Society, his client, the Lady 
Boadicea Lyonesse Pendragon, 
availing herself of the privilege 
of the day, made a formal offer 
cf mariage to the Hon. Ray- 
mond Charlemagne Despard, 
and was formally accepted. He 
said he had no letters to put in, 
but would call witnesses who 
had heard the offer and its ae- 
cep'ance. The next item on 
the programme was “Call Lady 
Dashmecre,” and our dear Pixie | 
stepped into the box, a monoele 
in her eye and in her mouth a 
cigar (which the Julge indig- 
nantly ordered to be taken 
away from her). She said that, 
though not To Let nor For Sale 
herself, she had been at the 
Leap-Day dance in question 
and had heard Bobo’s offerand 
____! Teddy's acceptance. ‘“ Mean- 
ing,’ interrupted theJ udgesternly,“that 
you heard Lady Boadicea Lyonesse Pen- 
dragon make an offer of marriage which 
was accepted by the Hon. Raymond 
Charlemagne Despard?” “ Yes, if you 
hke to put it so,” said Pixie coolly. 
‘Me, I think life’s too short for such 
names as theirs!” ‘Tell the jury what 
you heard, Lady Dashmore,” she was 
told. She turned to them with her 
saucy smile: “I was biffin’ along with | 
my dancing man, gentlemen of the! 
jury— “What does she mean by | 
‘ biffing along with her dancing man’?” | 
again interrupted the Judge. “ Lady | 


LADIES 





Dashmore means that she was passing | 
with her partner,” explained the K.C. | 
Pixie went on: “I saw the plaintiff) 
and defendant in a sittin’-out nook ; | 
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Bobo's arm was round Teddy’s neck, 
and | heard her say, ‘ You know what 
day and year it is, don’t you, cuddly | 
bov? Well, will you take me?’ and 
Teddy answered, ‘Good oh! Let ‘S| 
harge along, sweet thing. ’” 
«And I maintain,” said Bobo's K.C., | 
“that that is a formal offer of marriage, | 
in modern language, and a formal accept- | 
ance of the same.” Then came Teddy's | 
nice young barristress. She said he 
client's defence was that he understood | 
that when plaintiff said, “ Will you take | 
me? she merely meant, “ Will you take 
| me to the supper-room ?"” and not on 
| the longer journey “ Till divorce us do 
| part.”” Defendant attached no serious 
| meaning tothe prefatory question, “ You 
| know what day and year itis, don’t you, 
| cuddly boy?” “ What does ‘ cuddly 
| boy’ mean?” asked the judge sternly, 
| looking up from his notes. “ My lord,’ 
| said the nice young barristress, ‘it is 
the way the modern young woman 
describes a pleasant likeable young 
man.” She had another point to urge 
in her client’s favour, supposing the jury 
| disregarded the first. Defendant was pre- 
| pared to swear that when the so-called 
| offer was made it was past midnight, 
and therefore no longer Leap-Day, but 
the First of March, and any offer or swp- 
posed acceptance would be inoperative 
| Well, the barristress lost Teddy's case, 
| but almost it was a victory, for the plain- 
| tiff got only one farthing damages. Bobo | 
| stood up in court, thanked the jury for | 
their finding, and said they ’d valued | 
defendant at exactly his proper worth !! 
The latest development is that Bobo 's 
| engaged to her K.C. and Teddy to his ba 
| ristress! 


THE NEW OXFORD MANNER. 


fThe prizewinner in a ballot recently initi 
ated by The Isis, the Oxford undergraduates’ | 
journal, was offered either £2 2s. or a woman 
student to tea every Sunday for the rest of the | 
term. He chose the money, saying, ‘+ The | 
dollars every time. I really could not stand 
a dowdy beside her chaperon.” In reply} 
‘Two Women Students’ of Somerville Col 
lege «deal faithfully with their traducer in a 
later number of The Isis. Inter alia they 
observe that ‘they come to Oxford not to! 
please undergraduates, nor to have « good time 
vor to dress in order to capture free lunches 
but towork. We also think that the young | 
Apollos (in their own conceit) who criticise 
her would do well to consider whether they ar: 
} themselves perfect. On looking rounda lecture- 
room the women may be unattractive, but at 
least they are clean. The men are neither 
| Clean nor attractive. Grey flannel trousers 
| bagging at the knee do not seem to us the acme 
of smartness or good style, nor blazers worn 
with plus fours, nor crude ties with faded | 
tweed coats. . . . We suggest that the under- 











graduate ix badly dressed, and that his know- 
ledge of personal hygiene is of the scantiest 
We should also like the subject of om imper- 
fections to be given a rest.” 

lun Oxford manner, when one goes | 


_ 


\ generation back, connoted 





_ PUNCH, 


| But now, when womenfolk invade 








Critic (lo lady artist who has asked his advice), * MUSTN'T MIND MY SAYING 8O, MY 
Peal BUT IT’S TOO PRETTY-PRETTY—TOO DASHED PHOTOGRAPH 








In flannels bagging at the knee, 

And in that sense was freely quoted ; In faded tweeds and garish blazers, 

With chins, as any eye can see, 

The haunts of academic learning, 

he phrase, demoded and decayed, 
\ fresh significance 1s earning 


Too often innocent of razors. 


Strange that the advent of the fair, 
Athirst for academic laurels, 
| Should taint the dreaming city’s air 
From the acute retaliation | With angry and unseemly quarrels; 
Of two fierce undergraduettes Sut Punch, Chief Justice of the Court 
On recent maie viluperation. | Where chivalry ne'er goes unheeded, 
Resenting the reproaches flung 7 


: | Decides that Somerville’s retort, 
Upon their tribe as dreary dowdies, | 


sa ewes | | Though searifying, was well needed, 
hey sling them back with fiery tongue | 

' 

‘ 


Upon the breed of ill-dressed rowdies. 





Such is the notion that one gets 





“HORSES TO FOLLOW 
BOXING REPORTS, 
Evening Pope Doster. 


These youths know less of hygiene 
Than neo-Georgians of SorpELLo; 
They ‘ve unattractive and unclean ; bo now we know why Cargrenrier is 





They dress in woollies mustard-yellow, | becoming self-conscious. 
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THE DUBIOUS BACHELOR. 
A Rarner Sap Sratistican Sone. 
I wit not live another year 
A sad and solitary he! 
I long to call some damsel dear, 
But, goodness, which is it to be ? 


| Such charmers everywhere I find, 


Delicious, beautiful and kind, 
But I can nor make up my mind— 
For there are eighteen million women 
in England and Wales and one of 
these 1s, presumably, my soul-mate. 


But I am dismal after dark ; 
It is a dismal thing to sit 
And think of many a good remark 
With no one there to laugh at it: 
The flat is full of ticking clocks, 
The very mouse comes out and mocks, 
And no one seems to mend my socks, 
Though there are eighteen miilion 
women in England and Wales, and 
one cf these is, presumably, my soul- 
mate. 


Then I will take my Phyllis out, 

And we will dance till three or four, 
For Phyllis likes me, not a doubt, 

And I like Phyllis more and more, 
For she is sweet and she is gay, 
Though she has nothing much to 

say, 
And she would suit me, in a way, 

But there are eighteen million women 

in England and Wales, and one of 
these 1s, presumably, my soul-mate. 


And when I gaze in Mary’s eyes 
Poor Phyllis seems a little thing, 
For Mary is so very wise 
And she can play and she can sing ; 
But, dear, oh dear, she cannot smile, 
And she is not at all my style, 
And I am thinking all the while 
That there are eighteen million women 
in England and Wales, and one of 
these is, presumably, my soul-mate. 


Then there is Miss Camelia Mole, 
And I have asked her once or 
twice, 
But she is like the Arctic Pole, 
Though she is uniformly nice, 
And she is fond, and so am I, 
But if I ask until I die 
I know that she will still reply 
That there are seventeen million men 
in England and Wales, and one of 
these is, presumably, her soul-mate. 


Ah me! But come, I'll not despair ; 
By April—well, at least by May, 
I'll marry somebody, I swear, : 

And we ‘ll be happy, I dare Say ; 
For Phyllis is a little pet, 
And Mary may amuse me yet, 
And I'll endeavour to forget 
That there are eighteen million women 
in England and Wales, and one of 





these is, presumably, my soul-mate. 


——$———__—— 





Yet oft, how often, in the street, 
Or riding on the District line, 
I see a maid so rare and sweet 
I know that she was meant for mine. 
She knows it not. She leaves the train, 
I never see her face again. 
Why should 1? Well, I don’t com- 
plain 
But there are eighteen million women 
in England and Wales, and one of 
these is, presumably, my soul-mate. 


Ah, Phyllis, when you name the day, 

Or Mary dear (whiche’er it be), 

To some lone island let ’s away 

Where there is not another she ; 

That I may never, never view 
A girl more glorious than you, 
For I will promise to be true— 

But all the same there are eighteen 
million women in England and 
Wales, and one of these.is, pre- 
sumably, my soul-mate, A. P.H. 








THE TWINS. 

“We are all so unhappy,” said the 
letter. ‘* Poor Jack's broken his leg. 
He won't be out and about again for a 
long while. Do come and cheer us up.” 

I went, of course, and heard the 
whole story. Lucky the bus strike was 
on! 

I saw Jack first. He was looking 
exceedingly sorry for himself but rather 
liking his place in the limelight. A 
gentle illness now and then, when one 
is not unpopular in the house, can be 
very gratifying, and it’s cheaper than 
a formal rest-cure. Sympathy before 
routine. Friends: not nurses. 

Looking at Jack stretched out lux- 
uriously with an expression in his eye 
compounded of self-pity and self-satis- 
faction, I felt that I could sustain— 
that is the word, I belieye—a broken 
leg myself now and again and be all the 
better for it. 

In the library, over our tea, Margaret 
told me all about the accident. 

It seems that the two children—they 
are twins, but not a bit alike—had had 
an unexpected windfall. UncleJim, back 
from India, had blown in to lunch and 
had presented his nieces with a ten- 
shilling note apiece. Uncles apparently, 
base as the world has grown, still oc- 
casionally do things like this. Good. 
Let the gods stand up for uncles! The 
consequence was that ho sooner was 
lunch over—in fact, before it was over 
for careful adult eaters and drinkers— 
the twins were off on a shopping expe- 
dition, and of course Jack went too. 

“Youknow how fond he isof going out 
with the children?” Margaret added. 

“Of course,” I said’ “ Why not? I 
should like to go out with them myself.” 

“Yes,” sighed their mother; “ but 





you don’t know how wilful they are.” 





DON CHARIVARI. 
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Don't know? Of course I know. 
Wilfulness is the order of the day. But 
what a change! Looking back on my 
own childhood I can remember almost 
no occasion on which I was wilful—J 
mean detrimentally. There was no 
chance; we weren't allowed to be. My 
vision of my own childhood is as of a 
long, straight and tidy avenue, with, on | 
each side, grass which it was our duty | 
to keep off, and which we kept off. But 
now the only thing that the young keep 
off is the path itself. And when they 
are a little older—just in the twenties 

—and they have their lip-sticks and 
their cigarette-cases, you might as well 
try to control the movements of a 
blizzard. 

“ Well,” said Margaret, “when they 





got to Regent Street they seem each to 
have set up independence in an acute 
form, so that, instead of doing their 
shopping together, they separated, and 
one went into a shop on one side of the 
street and the other into a shop on the 
other. I blame their uncle intensely.” 

I made a sound that meant “Oh, 
rubbish !”’ 

“Yes, I do,” Margaret continued 
hotly. ‘ When he gave them the notes 
he made the foolish stipulation that 
they should spend them at once. ‘No 
nonsense about money-boxes,’ he said.” 

“Quite right,” said I. 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said Margaret. 
“Quite wrong. Uncles can be very 
dangerous and disturbing. The girls’ 
heads were completely turned. And as 
for poor Jack—you see he was dis- 
tracted. He adores them both, and he 
felt it his duty to be with both ; he was 
responsible for them. But how can 
anyone be with two wilful girls at the 
same moment when one is on one side 
of Regent Street and one is on the | 
other? It isn’t possible.” 

“No,” Lagreed after sufficient thought; 
“it isn’t possible.” 

“And that’s how the accident hap- 
pened,” said Margaret. ‘“ The poor old 
darling kept rushing from one side of 
the street to the other, trying to have 
his eye on both, and a taxi came along 
and knocked him over and broke his 
leg. If there hadn’t been a bus strike 
he'd have been killed for a certainty. 

“Good old Jack!” said I. “How | 
splendid of him!” 

“Yes,” said Margaret; ‘and there are 
people who say that collies aren't trust- 
worthy!” __ B.V.L. 


” 











“Tare anp Love In New Lap. 

A party of fifty domestic servants left | 
Liverpool to-day for Canada. Several of them | 
are going out to be married, having secured 
one of Canada's large number of bachelors. 
Live rpool Paper. 

Has Mormonism spread to the Do | 
minion ? 
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OUR PAINTER POETS ALWAYS SHOW 


INSPIRATION COMING TO THEM SOMETHING 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Sr. Joan” (New THEATRE). 

Mr. Bersxarp SHaw bombards his 
audience at the New Theatre for three 
hours and three-quarters with laughter 
and tears; and so surely as he sends 
them reeling with a buffet of audacious 
burlesque, so surely he crashes them 
to their knees again with a passage of 
shining splendour. By a phrase he 
switches an archbishop from a Pooh- 
bah to a dignified prelate, a soldier from 


| a poetaster to a general, a peasant-gurl 
| from a hoyden to a saint. Truly this is 
| an amazing play. 


lt is as remarkable 
too for the Shavianisms which Mr. Suaw 
has permitted himself to exclude as for 
those which he has put in. 

One is not surprised that he has fallen 
prostrate before the Maid. His ideal 
heroine yesterday was a female vortex of 
10,000 a.p.; to-day she is a country girl 
from mediwval Lorraine. But Joan ot 
Arc has for many years been irresistible 
to literary minds. Marx Twaty, Mrs. 
OxuipHant, ANprew Lane, M. ANATOLE 
France (perhaps VOLTAIRE was the last 
of her mockers), and now Mr. Brrnarp 
Suaw. One is not surprised, I say, by 
this adoration. But one was not pre- 
pared for a sympathetic consideration 
of the attitude of the mediaval Church 
and the Holy Office towards Joan, for 
the earnest and stately bigotry of Mr. 
Eveene Leany’s Bishop of Beauvais or 
the silver-haired sweetness of Mr. O. B. 
Cuarence’s Inquisitor, at a Court of 
Inquiry which in the imagination of 


most of us flatters by comparison 


was played by Mr. Rosert Horton as 
the Bastard of Orleans: doubtless in 
truth a very capable General, but so 
dear to the author that he must needs 
delight equally in poetry, in kingfishers, 
in the goodness of Joan and in sound 
theories as to the use of artillery. 





Hae Loen. 


JOAN VERY DARK, 
Miss Sypit. THORNDIKE. 


With the Dauphin Mr. Bernarp 
SHaAw lets himself go. He is a figure 
of farce, with a moment of pathos here | 
and there. 
He is, or looked with a large grey beaver 
on his head as he first appeared, like 











the Roman administration of Juda! 


under Hrerop the Tetrarch and Pontius 
Pinate. One cannot help wondering, 
I think, whether the drama gains more 
than it loses by this conscientious effort 
to make a right reading of history. We 
are left with the suave and genial Kar! 
of Warwick, an admirable medieval 
aristocrat in Mr. E. Lyatn Swere’s 


| 


rendering, as the sole villain of the piece; | 
since even Mr. Casson, the Chaplain de | 


Stogumber, in his horror of the actual 
execution, repents from his bitter hatred 
of Joan. (Are we doomed to a long 
course of executions, I wonder? There 


| Was something very suggestive of Bagh- 


dad about the half-naked figure of the 
Master of Rouen, who found Joan’s heart 
impossible to burn.) All the villainy, in 
fact, was English, and we were not spared 
some of those pointed digs at English 
imperialism and English religion which 


so delight an English audience and|the ex-Crown Prince or GERMANY. 


were even introduced into the Shavian 
“ Julius Cesar.” 

There is usually a General Bernard 
Shaw in those of Mr. Bernarp SHaw's 
plays which deal with military affairs, 


and this réle of rather irritating sanity 








the Mad Hatter. Later on he is like 











Comin) 


ROBES ET MODES, 





SPRING 1429. 

Ropert CunNING- 
HAM. 

- Exyest Tuesicer. 


Ai chbishop of Rheims 


The Dauphin 


That is not his character, of course. He 
hates fuss and does not-want to reign. 
He is screwed up to action by Joan, 
who persistently calls him “Charlie,” 
as she calls Dunois “Jack.” But he 
finds her a nuisance in the end. 





,at her trial, but not annoying now, 
She was one of the world’s great pro- 
testants, of the world’s great patriots, | 


| cracy and give England to the English 


He is Mr. Ernest THESIGER. | 








Joan annoyed me terribly when she 
first came on, for I had expected a 
rustic gaucherie, and I found something 
more like the manners of a mill-girl of 
a Northern town, (Is that part of the 
Horniman tradition?) Afterwards she 
went from greatness to greatness, She 
was a soldier in shining armour and a | 
surtout embroidered with fleur-de-lis, 
She was a country girl again in black 








| She was out to break the feudal aristo- 


and to the French, France. (And if you 
think Mr. Brersnarp Suaw left out a | 
long disquisition between the theory of 
feudal tenure in France and in England 
under the Norman and Angevin kings | 
—see GARDINER and GREEN— you are | 
very much mistaken.) She stood also | 
for the common people. She stood, | 
last of all, for the saints of the world, 
whom the world is not and never will 
be ready to receive. 
The play ends with an epilogue. It 
has to, because part of Mr. Bernarp 
SHAW’'s purpose would not otherwise 
have been plain. The Dauphin is in | 
bed twenty years later. Ghosts of the 
dead, of the not yet born and the living, 
come in. They come in partly to re- 
pent and partly to hold a conversazione 
d@ la SHaw with the ghost of Joan. | 
One of them is a Roman Cathiolic priest. 
He wears a top-hat, and everybody 
laughs at his funny dress. He reads | 
out the Order canonizing Joan (1920). 
Another of them is the common soldier 
who gave her two sticks to make a 
cross at the stake. He gets a day’s leave 





a year from hell for this, and he comes 
in singing a rollicking song. He is one 
of the last to leave. He is just going 
to point out in Cockney accent once 
more the way he looks at things when | 
the clock strikes, and he says, ‘* Exeuse | 
me—a pressing appointment.” That 
shows you the way Mr. Bernarp SHAW 
does things. Nobody else could. 

It is a wonderful performance, but 
there are, of course, two plots. The | 
devoted rashness of Joan leads her at | 
first to success, but later, with no change 
of quality, to defeat and capture. That 
is a temporal tragedy ; but there is also | 


| the spiritual contest of Joan with the 


ecclesiastical machine. The mingling 
of these two motives makes the action | 
halt a little, because first of all the mili- | 
tary position and then the principles of | 
heresy have to be explaine!. 

The dresses, the blazonry, the Cathe- | 
dral, were wonderful. St. Catherine, St. 
Margaret and St. Michael, somewhat 
to my relief, did not arrive in person. | 
St. Joan was very seldom off the stage: | 

’ Evog. | 


But she was not on too long. 








Ree mee A 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Apour a year ago the Cambridge University Press asked 
the Master of Christ's College, Sir ArrHuR Suie.ey, “ to 
write a book which would make students of elementary 
biology think.” Sir Arravnr, in coping with their request, 

_ chose to bear in mind at the same time the capacities and | 
| needs of the general reader; and the result is that Life, 
excellent as a text-book, is also a most entertaining intro- | 
duction to its tremendous subject. The jacket of the book | 
| bears the words of an expert: ‘‘ Sairey,’ says Mrs. Harris, | 
| ‘sech is life. Vich likeways is the hend of all things.’”” The | 
| table of contents (a mere development, you see, of the, 
|Gamp motif) starts with “ Protoplasm ” and ends with | 
“Reproduction” ; and while the first chapter admits that | 
| we have not, so far, defined life, the last acknowledges | 
“other elements of our being” besides ‘the visible body, | 
| its cells and tissues.” Between these chapters the con- | 
stituents, circumstances and functions of life are discussed 
with grateful lucidity and much happy detail. Myself [| 
confess to a perhaps inordinate appreciation of the detail. 
[t thrills me to learn that the poison habit of snakes is 
acquired ; that young swallows start for mid-Afriea before 
| the old ones——and get there; that if you feed a bee larva 
| Of the worker-class continuously on “royal jelly,” that 
larva will turn into a queen bee. What an allegory on the 
«dvantages (and disadvantages) of education! I feel I 
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eats ‘A: 


BIT UPPISH LATELY.” 


SMASHED THAT CASE G' DINOSAUR EGGS, WORTH A THOUSAND QUID APIECE, 





should like to meet the plantain-eating birds whose copper) 
pigment washes off when it rains, the stickleback whose 
paternal tenderness is so pleasantly opposed to the insou- 
ciance of the female turbot, and the orang-outan of Borneo 
who constructs his own platform so much more capably 
than Mr. Winsvox Caurcaitn. Sir Arravur’s actual illus- 
trations and diagrams are all well chosen and interesting ; 
some (as the picture of the skeleton leaf on p. 51) have a 








| blend of scientific and wsthetic appeal which recalls the 


notebooks of Leonarpo. 


Hilary and Susan Brent were not two of the world’s 
workers. In the story of their early married life, as told 
most effectively by Miss Rapetyrre Haun in The Forge 
(ArrowsmitH), the whole of their energy was devoted to 
pleasure. Susan before her marriage had been a painter; 
Hilary even after his marriage continued to write verses 
which he was delighted to read to his wife. For the rest, 
a long chocolate dachshund, called Sieglinde, consumed all 
the affection that this self-centred couple could spare from 
each other. Yet, if you expect their story to be vastly dull, 
J can assure you that you will be disappointed. Their 
increasing boredom and gradual estrangement are developed 
with uncommon insight and a considerable gift of comedy. 
No sort of sensational incident takes place, but little things 
and still less things keep on happening until they acecumu- 
late into a burden from which they both yearn to free them- 
selves. I know my Hilavy and my Susan thoroughly, and 
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I can but praise the restraint and perception which Miss 
Haut has shown in her treatment of them. 





The late Maurice Hew xertt had the true essayist’s touch, 
as was apparent in several of his novels, Open Country for 
example, though it may well be doubted whether his brilli- 
ance in this form would ever have overshadowed his fame 
in fiction. The writer of the eloquent appreciation on the 
cover of Last Essays (HerNEMANN) seems to think that it 
would ; but I cannot always subscribe to these pronounce- 
ments. The fact is, HewLerr was an artist in letters, and 
his range was extraordinarily wide ; you have only to recall 
the names of the first half-dozen books he wrote to get a 
glimpse of his variety. Little Novels of Italy would be in- 
cluded, The Forest Lovers and Songs and Meditations. He 
could write, and write superlatively well, in many manners, 
and in this volume he adopted the easy comfortable style 
of the country gentleman in his arm-chair. Yet he was not, 





retired civilian. He was ever a reformer, and his views on 
the difficult subject of Great County Families would not 


deals with the question why his great-grandfather left his 


ancestral home in Som- | . 


erset, forsaking agricul- 
ture and cider for the 
| Law and Fetter Lane; 
' and the author comes 
| to the conclusion that 
| he must have been op- 
pressed by the Great 
House that dominated | 
the village and by the 
long roll of Karls and | 
the dependants of Earls | 
who populated the| 
| churehyard. His an- 
| cestor, in effect, wanted 
| more elbow-room _ for | 
| self-development — 
which is precisely what 2 ; 
our e-sayist was always | we! a oscaatia 
demanding for his la- 4. 90 SS . 
bourers. ie maintained that the “cramped propinquity ”’ of 
the villager stunted his character. And few men knew the life 
of a country village, Sussex or Wilts, better. I like him best 
| when discoursing on this topic. But he handles many others 

—Braumarcnais and LA Bruyere and the Cardinal pe 
| Rerz, and the inevitable Mr. Pepys, and the two Dorornys 
| (OspornE and WorpswortH—a charming essay this), and 
flowers, of which he discourses pleasantly as one who has 
taken up the gardening hobby somewhat late in life. In 
short, there is here a plenty of “fine confused feeding” 
| for all amateurs of the essay. 


ad 














8 A VERY RARE 


The Immortals (Fisher Unwin) is described on its jacket 
as ‘‘a scintillating extravaganza,” and after reading its 
opening sentence | began to think the description was quite 
likely to be correct. “Isaac Skovar, aged, by his own com- 
putation, one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six years, 
leaned wearily upon his stick . . .” Such was the prelude 
with which I was faced, and I felt sure, at any rate, about 
the extravaganza part of the business. Poor old Isaac, and 
no wonder, wanted most desperately to die; but this natural 
desire did not commend itself to a certain Brusilov, who 
had discovered a serum which gave to the inoculated a 
good chance to live for ever. This serum could not save 
| you from diseases such as typhoid fever, but it could adjust 
the ravages of old age. Mr. Haroip Scarsorovex, though 












I admit, quite the ordinary squire, nor even the ordinary | 
y 8q ; 


meet with acceptance everywhere. The opening essay here | 





PLANT, 





| he does not “‘scintillate” so brilliantly as to indicate the 
| need of smoked glasses, does contrive to make an amusing 
story out of his wild imaginings. And the end, though 
prosaic to the point of dulness, is the only one that he 
could conceivably have found. 


If, when you get a novel into your hands, you be one of 
those light-hearted skippers, Inigo Sandys (Cuatro ayp 
Winpus) is not your book. Miss a sentence—let alone a 
paragraph—or read it varelessly, and you won't quite know 
where you are or who’s who. But if you think a short, 
thought-packed study, written with distinction and observed 
with exquisite sensitiveness, is worth the trouble of reading 
slowly, let me most strongly commend to you Miss E. B.C. 
Jones's charming triptych. In the first panel, ‘‘ Charles,” 
it is the undergraduate friendships of Inigo, a hypersensi- 
tive destined always to suffer too much from life, that are 
described. 


clearly. The second, “Jocelyn,” shows you Jnigo’s marriage 
with a beautiful, shallow, sham-courageous, pretentious 
girl, where he gives everything for little. In the third, 


‘‘ Henrietta.” Jnigo, unable to endure the self-centred indil- 


ference of Jo elyn, is 
jlivmg away from her 
j; with a group of sym- 
| pathetic friends ; and it 
11s Henrietta, a woman 
| doomed but always liy- 
ing with a brave eager- 
to squeeze the 
| utmost from the days 
that remain to her, who 
|gives him the perfect 
| friendship and a hope 
| which cannot be ful- 
| filled. This last part of 
jthe book is beautifully 
ifelt and written with 
}an exquisite art. The 
| wholly tragic conelu- 
| sion is inevitable in the 
. saaslaal p Dees premises. | found the 
| conscious obscurity and compression of the first two parts a 
little too difficult. 1 say “conscious,” for 1 feel sure Miss 
Jones is deliberately attempting to develop her characters 
jand incidents for the reader in the vague veiled way 
which life so often unfolds them, and she does it with a 
success that is almost complete. 


j ness 


BUT IT DOESN’Y LOOK WORTH THE 


The Counterplot (Cou1ns), and a very brilliant novel it is, of 
that modern school which is concerned chiefly with tragedies 
and comedies taking place behind the breasts and foreheads 
of their protagonists and having little if any physical ex- 
pression. 
an English father, is haunted with the feeling that the inner 
life, with its unacknowledged fears and hopes and desires, 
is more real than what we usually think of as life, and at 
last throws her reflections into the form of a play, which 
presents a Spanish convent in the time of Pepro the Cruel. 
With this key—by no means a small one, for it occupies @ 
third of the book—she unlocks not only her own heart, but 
those of her mother, sister and other intimates, discovering 
a fine assortment of the less beautiful impulses which owe 
their present prominence to Freup. The immediate effect 
of the play seems to be to explain Teresa to herself as far 





and to confirm her lover in his wavering resolution to 


—ie 





You are conscious indeed that feminine eyes | 
are at work, but you wonder that they see so much and go | 


Miss Hore Mrerueres has at last written another novel, 


Teresa Lane, daughter of a Spanish mother and | 


from being the cold indifferent intellectual that she seemed, | 
join 


| 
| 
| 























| “this is a book written for men, but | 
| which, [ hope, boys may read, for it is! 
| about adventures I had when I was not 


PESOS 











-_ 


‘than merely strong meat. As I said be- 


| (Murray), says that boys prefer books | 


| first was more or less a trial trip. 
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the priesthood of the Roman Church. 
The Vicar’s wife and the members of 
the Women’s Institute, whom Teresa, 
with a strange sense of humour, allows 
to see the play, must have found it more 


fore, The Counterplot is a most brilliant 
hook ; but I should like for once to hear 
of psycho-analysis as proving some- 
thing pleasant about somebody. 





Urged by a friend to write a book for 
boys, Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, in a | 
preface to Wonders of the Himalaya: 


written for men; *so,”’ he continues, ! 


much more than a boy myself.” To 
this I can add without any qualification | 
that his book ought to find a place in! 
every school library in the kingdom. Sir | 
Francis writes with the modesty we! 
have learned to expect from our great 
travellers and explorers, and here he re- 
lates adventures that were thrilling and ! 
hazardous and also of definite value. Of! 
the expeditions which he describes the | 
But 
it served its purpose in introducing him 
to the Himalayas and in giving him 
zest further to penetrate their mysteries. 
\t this time he was not twenty-one 
years of age, though “ fairly launched,” 
| as he says, on his career as a traveller. 
| Opportunities to continue his explora- 
| tions. soon came to him, and his first 
really great venture was to emulate 
the deeds of Marco Poo, who, six 
centuries before, had travelled from 
China to Central Asia. Since that time 
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SOUTHERN RAILWaW Ih 


“ . Smeli Provincial. ** MUMMY, DIDN'T You SAY THERE WERE sires IN Lonpos?” 
| no European had accomplished such a th Wee vimana 
feat. Sur Francts’s official account of Seal ia «Wiens 1) wémmseskiiiie We ails: Galen eure Si ee ae 
this expedition was headed, “ Report} nicir rspoors.” 


of a Journey from Peking to Kashmir 








é the Gobi Desert, Kashgaria and the Mustagh Pass,’ 
iis deseription of it in these pages is a joy to read. 


and | Chureh parson, three men of letters, Strachean, eclectic and 
. 2 
His | Catholic, one or two other couples, and Mrs. Chulmleigh, 


next expedition was on a matter of considerable military | stage-manager, prompter, call-boy and scene-shifter to the 


importance, and he was accompanied upon it by au escort | whole piece. 


of six delightful Gurkhas. So, very reluctantly, 1 came to 
the end of a volume that is not only packed full of real ad- 


venture but is also written with thoughtfulness and charm, | 


Father Ronanp Kwox’s latest novel is veally a Socratic 
tialogue ; “ but don’t trouble yourself about that,” as the 
old witch said when she warned the soldier of the dog with 
The dog, you remember, was guard- 

ing the witch’s gold, and was quite tame enough to be lifted 
up and set on the floor while the soldier filled his pockets. 
You will find Father Kwox’s formidable-sounding method 
equally genial and accommodating ; and indeed Sanctions : 
A Frivolity (Meravey) is far and away the most enjoyable 
| book he has written. Lady Denham, a hostess without a 
house-party, comes across MaLock’s New Republic in the 
library of her hired Scots castle, and assembles a latter-day 
| $ymposium in emulation of Mr. Otho Laurence. Her com- 
| pany includes a psycho-analytic doctor and his Catholic 
wife, a middle-aged Neo-Platonic canon, and a young High 


eyes as big as castles. 


Their conferences usually start over the sort 


| of games you play on wet days and end in the sort of talk you 


| cannot leave off even though it has stopped raining. Their 
| general aim is to find out what induces us to obey rules; 
jand “sanctions ” is the pet catchword of the chief Catholic 
apologist. It is, | think, a real tribute to Father Kyox’'s 
art that the actual conclusions arrived at evince a disarming 
and natural rarity. And, though I feel myself that his 
characters are sympathetic in inverse ratio to the fluency 
of their convictions, I set this down to an added nuance of 
perception on his part and not to an unlucky accident. 
That the book’s manner is wholly graceful and adroit goes 
without saying; but it is the pathos and humour of its por- 
traits of commonplace people—Lady Denham, for instance, 
and the unparalleled schoolboy, Bobby—which will lure me 
speedily and certainly to a second reading. 





* Witness agreed that whiskey and champagne didn’t jmix vers 
well."—Birmingham Papo. 


We agree, too. 

































































































THE INVENTORY. 

We are in process of leaving our fifth 
small furnished house. We always sign 
agreements that we will put everything 
in its proper place when we leave, but 
till then the spare room has to do duty 
as a Chamber of Horrors. In this case 
an unexpected difficulty has arisen : we 
find that over the inventory the house- | 
agent has let himself go. We recognise 
of course that stained wood coal pur- | 
doniums are coal scuttles, and that) 
reeded cornice poles are curtain rods, 
but we really do not know what a pink- | 
and-white marcella looks like, nor a| 
green fluted specimen holder. However, | 
by a process of elimination we shall 
arrive at them. They must all be in| 
the Chamber of Horrors. 





As far as we | 
know no guest has risen up from his 
bed and destroyed them. So we drag 
them out. The erection of bamboo and | 
glass (overmantel, polished wood, B. P. 
panels) goes over the drawing-room 
mantelpiece. China ornament dog, Ditto, 
ditto, pig, fall with martial precision 
intotheirappointed places on its shelves. 
We stagger down the stairs with the 
massive bronze time-piece and winder | 
(foot off—not going), and deposit it in the | 
dining-room. It seems to have devel- 
oped spotted fever during its sojourn in 
the Chamber of Horrors—white spotted 
fever— but we can’t help that. The | 
marble-topped occasional table returns 
to the hall; the ware jardiniére takes 
its place upon it. Even the trinket set is 








‘ complete—complete according to the 
| inventory, that is to say—two bottles | 
(no stoppers), two powder-box lids (no | 
boxes), two candlesticks (one broken). | 
The crochet mats tally; so do the slip | 
mats (from earlier experience we know | 
what slip mats are). The small copper | 
ash-tray belongs to the dining-room | 

} 

| 

| 





the china ash-tray pig to the drawing- 
room. But the inventory is incomplete: 
four articles remain in the Chamber of 
Horrors, competing for the two last | 
places: a green glass vase (fluted), a/| 
pink-and-white flower-pot, a pink quilt | 
(with white spots) and a pink gas-shade | 
(with a white fringe). We shall never 
know which of them is the marcella. | 








Our Tactless Advertisers. 
From an outfitter’s catalogue :— 
| “Burcnern’s Dovs_e Breastep Frock Coar. 
Also used by Surgeons.” 








“The York Diocesan Conference, originally 
fixed for May 27 and 28, has been altered to 
Wednesday, June 4, and possibly June 5. The 
former date clashed with York Races.” 

Ecclesiastical Paper. 
Still we should have thought that 
the D.D.’s ought to come before the 


G.G.’s. 
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ScENE—Doatrace Day. 


Kindly Lady (to lost child). “NEVER MIND, DEAR, DON’T CRY; LOOK AT THE GENTLE- 


MEN ROWING.” 








THE MARTYR. 
It artlessly suggested that the ugliness 


of our roads accounts for the high speed of 
motorists. 


Is 


Nor mine a selfish frame of mind, 
Not mine a lust for speed, 

But all day long I seek to find 
The beauty that I need. 

‘Tis only my acute distress 
At landscapes harsh and dour 

That moves me always to progress 
At fifty miles an hour. 


Whenever some commanding crest 
Unfolds its spreading view 

I feel that this is not the best 
The countryside can do; 

The meadow where the cattle wait, 
The woodland and the plain 

Impel me to accelerate 

And start my search again. 





The passage through a Highland glen, 
The roads that fiank the sea 

May have their charm for other men, 
But not, alas! for me. | 

The search for views more magical | 
Explains the restless haste 

Of one who's not a “ Hog ” at all, 
But simply has good taste. 








“Lord Newton said London was really rather 
a clean town, but no less than 300 tons of soot 
and other deposit fell to the square mile during | 
the year. Out of that deposit they could con- | 
struct a tower about three times the size of the 
tower of Westminster.”—Daily Paper. 


Well, why don’t they ? 





“A Roman pavement has been found in 
garden in North Hill, Colchester. % 

‘It will havea terrible effect on the theatres, | 
said a’ West End manager.”—Evening Paper. 
Pessimistic fellows, these theatrical 
managers. 
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has disappeared, 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Aprin seems to have come in like a 
lamb this year. Frozen lamb. 


The Daily News says it could see no 
reason for the strike at Wembley. Are 
things come to such a pass in this 
country that men have to give a reason 
for striking? 


With reference to the strike at 
Wembley it is believed that the animals 
engaged in the Rodeo seriously contem- 
plate “ downing cowboys. 


Almost without exception the critics 
have united to praise Mr. Suaw’s latest 
play. . He is reported to be bearing up 
as well as can be expected. 

* 


The Italian medium, Erto, is stated 
to be able to emit a real et oe 
halo. It is not true 
that Mr. Bevin has 
written to ask his fee 
for a correspondence 
course in twelve les- 
sons. 





The salt water for the 
new aquarium at the 
Zoo, which has just 
been opened, isobtained 
from the Bay of Biscay. 
Some experienced trav- 
ellers would have advo- 
cated water of a more 
quiescent variety. 

k € IH DOWD: 24+ 

We read of a canal- 
barge that has been 








“PARDON ME, 
YOU MIND REPLACING YOUR HAT? 
I can’? SEE.” 


A large quantity of home-brewed 
beer was seized on an American farm 
and emptied in the orchard. The Pro- 
hibition authorities have only them- 
selves to blame if the fruit gets canned. 


Sir Harry Brirrarm, M.P., thinks 
that something might be done to im- 
prove railway sandwiches. If they 
could only give them a coat of varnish 
after they leave the sandwich foundry 
they would be much easier to dust each 
week. ‘a 

A Bushman on his way from South 
Africa to the British Empire Exhibition 
is said to be a hundred - and - thirty 
years of age. If he likes London he 
may decide to settle down here. 


“Ts Waterloo Bridge Safe?” asks a 


advertisements for brilliantine instead 
of cricket bats. 
the next war will be won on the dressing- 
tables of Eton. . 


In a recently published book Dr. E. E. 
Fournier D’Axse points out that, ii 
anyone were to strike a match on the 
moon, the fact could be discovered on 
earth in one second by means of selen- 
ium. This warning should deter people 
from striking matches on the moon, 

* 


*% 


that the piano is not the perfect instru- 


be. This has long been realised by 
many next-door families, 

“Should wives write to husbands ?” 
is a question raised in a Sunday paper. 





headline. Well, the modern burglar is 


In our opinion it all depends upon 














MapaM, BUT "Do “ THANK 
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wl 


whose husband. 


to work it is wise to 
wear lighter clothing,” 
says a doctor. This 
advice is at variance 
with the classic expon- 
ent of pedestrianism. 
Felix, who invariably 
wears a fur coat. 


* *& 





Thero is an impres- 


that France is quite 
prepared to give us a 
receipt for what they 
OWE US. 4 % 

you!” ; 
On April 1 we are al! 








fitted with a listening- 
in aerial. It is certainly better that 
bargees should listen-in than be broad- 
cast. 


There is a possibility that CHartre 
Cuariin will broadcast a piano solo 
from America to England. You will 
have to shut your eyes and imagine his 
footwork. ‘ 

Judging by the amount of corre- 
spondence there has been in the Press 
regarding a luscious tropical fruit which 
is unobtainable in England, we fear that 
someone will perpetrate a song entitled 
“Yes, We have no Papaws.” 


_ “You will never stop an Englishman 
liking his beer,” says a daily paper. It 
18 Our proud national boast that we 
always cherish the weak, 


After taking a look at the rest of the 
world the new island which appeared 
last November off the Arakan coast 


so expert that it is difficult to say for 
certain. ia 


The Football Final now seems to have 
taken the place of the Einstein Theory 
as a topic of conversation in the bus. 


A contemporary has discovered from 
the new London Telephone Directory 
that there are more than a thousand 
Smiths in London. The fact has been 
mentioned before, but it seems that 
nothing can be done about it. 


Now that Gaarasit Pasa has been 
appointed Egyptian Minister of Pious 
Foundations, there is some talk of 
Mr. Davin Krrewoop being made 
Minister of Righteous Indignations. 


Quicksilver has risen rapidly in price 
recently. Probably this is because the 
stock of it at present in the thermo- 
meters is so low. 





Magazines for schoolboys now carry 


_! licensed to play the fool, 
says % morning paper leader-writer. 
The unfortunate part about it is that 
some persons don’t seem to know when 
the licence expires. 


wear a metal plate bearing their names. 

The enterprising ones will probably 

add “ Please ring.” 
= * 

Owing to the lack of rain, several 
wells have dried up recently. But, 
happily, not the one who produces a!! 
those pretty little dots... . 

* * 


and prepared for the large number of 
foreign visitors who are expected this 
summer. Moscow can’t have heard 
about Wembley. 

x * 

A Sunday paper has discovered that 
one of the men-behind-the-strikes has a 
strong facial likeness to ABraHAM Lin 
coun. In most eases these resemblances 
to famous men are merely mental. 








Von. 





But we doubt whether | 


Sir Ricwarp Terry has remarked 


ment that many families imagine it to | 


“Tf you have to walk | 


The latest fashion is for women to 





sion in political cireles | 


Moscow hotels are being renovated | 


i 
| 


; 
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VANDALISM AT THE OVAL. 
(To the Editor of “ Punch.”) 

Dear Sir,—The resounding success 
achieved by the memorable manifesto 
recently issued against the contem- 
plated proposal to tamper with the 
sacred fabric of Waterloo Bridge em- 
boldens us to voice the indubitable con- 
viction of an equally influential section 
of the community in regard to another 
project equally destructive of theameni- 
ties of the Metropolis. We therefore, 
the Undersigned, being poignantly con- 
scious of the unique artistic significance 
of the gasometer at the Oval—ad- 
mittedly one of the finest masterpieces 
of the Cylindrieal School in this country 
—<desire to record our resentment 
against a scheme involving the per- 
manent disfigurement of this historie 
landmark. At the same time we are 
fully aware that a purely negative 
attempt to preserve its identity after 
the necessary repairs have been effected 
will not meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. We are each and all of us pecu- 
liarly appreciative of the inestimable 
advantages of a liberal, nay, unstinted 
supply of gazogenic vapour. But the 
very acuteness of the need happily 
enables the problem of the conservation 
of the original Oval. gasometer to be 
met by a constructive suggestion, in- 
stead of by one with a merely dissuasive 
tendency. 

The proposals for the erection of new 
gasometers in various parts of London, 
and especially in St. James’s Park, 
Trafalgar Square, and on Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, have met with varying degrees 
of public approval, and we cannot but 
feel that the exigencies of utilitarian 
urgency would be more economically 
and permanently met by the distribu- 
tion of these reservoirs than by concen- 
trating effort on the reconstruction of 
the Oval gasometer, painting it blue 
instead of red, and ruining its austere 
nobility of outline by evecting a hand- 
stand on the top. In fine, the multi- 
plication of these admirable edifices has 
ceased to be a promising germinal idea 
to be gradually matured, enriched and 
fortified by polysyllabic preciosity. It 
has assumed the dimensions of clamant 
urgency, in which the promptest 
action is patently and _ portentously 
requisite. Each of the schemes alluded 
to has its peculiar merits, though that 
for the filling up of the Round Pound 
in Kensington Gardens and utilising 
the space for a Grand Gazogenic Ro- 
tunda is perhaps the most fascinating in | 
its decorative possibilities. Our imme- | 











diate concern, however, is rather to ex- 
press, in the plainest language and with 


of the proposed scheme is only equalled 
by its uneconomic profligacy. 

: Yours respectfully 
Z. RuMPELSTEIN. EvuGENE GLOCcK- 
ArNoLp RiIcRYMAN. ENSPIEL. 
Kewsrey Kivxon. SACHEVERELL 
Tue Sisters Brrx. WAUKENPHAST. 
LonspaLe® Bripcer. MAarceLivs 
Antonio BunGay. THomM. 
Susan Bloomer. Cuaries Braru- 
Oniver Donae. ERWICK. 








THROWN TOGETHER. 

Ir was the General who introduced 
us. He was in his usual hurry, but I 
prevailed upon him to take me with her 
to Hyde Park. It was a daily journey 
for him, and the more company he had 
the better pleased he was, though his 
reluctance to wait for one belied what 
his inclinations really were. 

She was by far the most enchanting 
person to whom he had introduced me, 
for I often accompanied him to the 
Park and paid him my due for the 
many curious adyentures (if the scant 
episodes of our hurried modern life can 
be dignified with that description) which 
I owe to him. Sometimes the journey 
was one of pleasure; at other times I 
looked upon it as a matter of duty, even 
often, I must confess, with annoyance 
and discomfort. For the social ameni- 
ties must be preserved and I am by 
nature polite. But it was most cer- 
tainly a pleasure to-day. 

My new acquaintance was fair and 
demure ; demure too her pale grey coat 
and skirt that somehow fitted in so well 
with the first shy warmth of Spring. 
Her slightly flushed cheeks (for the 
General's hurried bearing had usually a 
rather heating effect) were just visible 
beneath her cloche hat; her . fingers 
toyed idly with the little bag on her 
knee. She seemed to me to be extremely 
desirable, somehow quiet and exotic in 
the rush and roar of London streets. 
How strange that we two, who were 
strangers yesterday, should be now in 
this close and delightful contact! My 
arm pressed hers; but, alas! she did 
not respond. I wondered where she 
lived, speculated in a thousand diree- 
tions about her family, her home, her 
age... . 

The Park was already filling rapidly. 
Across the crocus-flaming grass scat- 
tered cavaleades of riders could be seen 
cantering in the Row. The backs of 
the newly-painted chairs glistened gaily 
in the cool sunlight. But now already 
I was thinking of the time when I 
should have to go, and it seemed that 
the trees and chairs and riders rocked 





the maximum of coherent and urgent | 
| reasoning, that the inherent barbarity | 








and shook in that anticipatory agony of 
farewell. 
I stood before her preparing to leave : 





—————— 
she gathered up her bag and the little 
book she was carrying, and rose. At 
last it was time to go. We looked 
unsteadily at each other. I suddenly 
realised that she too anticipated this 
crowded parting with apprehension and 
dismay. The whole world of streets 
and trees and railings danced before 
me. My feet were unsteady ; my whole 
body shook. She too wavered. An 
uncontrollable impulse bent towards 
me her wide and frightened eyes. Ah! 
it was too much. With a despairing 
cry I tottered and flung myself in a 
close embrace upon her. Frantieally 
she clung to me, heedless of the curious 
and laughing eyes avound us. For the 
General had stopped with its usual 
jerk, which no one can quite fully anti- 
cipate, 


THE VISION WONDERFUL, 
Ir was the hour when cows come home 
In queues of red and white— 
The magic hour when loyers roam 
And bless the longer light. 








The forge had stilled its anvil-clang, 
The hammers ceased to thump, 

The voices of the children rang 
Beside the village pump 


The carpenter, contented, spread 
The paper on his knees ; 

The spectacled postmist ress read 
Our posteards at her ease, 


When suddenly there care a sti: 
The children ran in groups 

The village cats began to purr, 
Hens cackled in their coop: 


The blacksmith at the smithy door, 
With brawny arms still bared, 

Gulped down his beer and softly swore 
And wiped his mouth and stared ; 


The old wives let their knitting drop, 
The paper sailed to ground ; 

Far off was heard a faint “ c/op clop”— 
A strange unusual sound. 


Two lines of people faced the long 
Unornamented street ; 

The village idiot joined the throng 
On large uncertain feet. 


Three racing-motors past thei sped 
At forty on the flat ; 

An aeroplane buzzed overhead, 
But no one looked at that. 


What was it made the old folk stare, 
The children dance and sing ?— 

| phaeton with a spank lig par, 
O straxncr—O wonprous THING! 


W. H.0. 








Songs and their Singers. 

From « concert programme :— 

‘** The Tost Cord,’ Mr. Corder ” 
South Afi ican Paper. 
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BROADCAST DIPLOMACY. 


“HULLO, WORLD, BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE CALLING, ‘UNCLE RAMSAY’ I8 GOING 
TO GIVE US TO-NIGHT’S SECRET TREATY.” 
[On April 1st Mr. Poxsonny stated that it was the intention of the Government in fature to lay all treaties on the Table of 
the House before ratification. } 
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Dingy Douglas 
Partner. 








(fo pariner, 


just returnes 


“ Your Lor.” 











DOMESTIC TRAINING. 
N«xe persons out of every ten in this 


| world can never see anyone else looking 


up a train in a Railway Guide without 


| wanting to show him how to do it. In 
| ordinary circumstances they may be 
| quiet unassuming persons. 
| be able calmly to watch you make the 


They may 


most obvious mistakes in their favourite 
jig-saw puzzle, or to look on with equa 
nimity whilst you lead from your short 
suit up toa no-trump call. They will let 
you play about in the inside of a clock 
with a hair-pin without themselves 
turning a hair; they will sit and look 
on whilst you tie up a parcel without 
even offering to show you how to 
make a slip-knot. But take up an 
ordinary Bradshaw and they begin to 
fidget: try to find out where you have 
to change, and how often, to get from 
Crewe to Colchester and they begin 
to gasp like stranded fish: turn back 
to the “Index” and start all over again, 
and they fling good manners to the 
winds and simply snatch. 

Now Angela is like that. Of course 
I didn’t know this when we were mar- 
ried; it is one of the really important 
things which doesn’t show until later. 





from the Boat-Race), 


IARIVARI. 
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During that haleyon period which pre- 
cedes matrimony people don’t bother 
to look up trains; they just go and sit 
in the station until a train arrives. 
Time is no object. 

But when two persons settle down 
in one house with one Railway Guide 
then things happen. 

Angela is an enthusiastic niece; she 
seems to have aunts everywhere. In 
fact, before I had been married very 
long I came to look upon England as a 
sort of aunt-hill, peopled exclusively by 
Angela's parents’ sisters. And Angela 
will go and visit them. 


an amiable weakness ; but Angela car- 
ries it to excess. And when she had 
stranded herself at all the railway junc- 
tions in England at all hours of the 
day and night in her attempts to reach 


was time for me to take a hand. 
not want gratitude or even thanks; 
only wanted to help. 


from her correspondence. “ She wants 





me to pop over to Wolverhampton and 
spend the week-end with ber.” 


There is nothing wrong in this—it is | 





Aunts Juliet, Mary, Hannah, Jane, | 
Elizabeth and Sophia I felt that it | 
I did | 


[| said. 


“ Here's a letter from Aunt Agatha,” |thing like that, but everyone knows 
said Angela one morning, looking up 


“Splendid!” I said. 
anything said about me 

“T don’t think so,” said Angela. “No, 
you re not even mentioned.” 

I was disappointed—apart [rom the 
humiliation of not being even mentioned. 
Of all my aunts by marriage, Aunt 
Agatha is easily my favourite. She 
alone of the whole glad throng does not 
seem to think that Angela committed 
a grave misalliance when she married 
tor 


“ 1s —er—is 


me. Sesides, she has a recipe 
blackberry-and-apple jam whichi——any- 
way, I like her. 

I repeat, I was disappointed. Bat I 


am not vindictive. I picked up the 
Railway Guide. . 

“T suppose you will war 
a Friday ?” T said. 

“Yes,” said Angela. Don't 
bother. I'll look up the trains. 

I smiled. 

‘* Better let me do it, a: 
will be sure to get there all right,” I 


it to pop on 


you 
i then you 


I didn’t say this arrogantly 


or any- 
that women can't look up trains pro 
perly. It is a question of psychology. 

“ There is a good train from St. Pan- 








cras at 10.25," [said. ‘You will have 


ret 
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tochangeat—er—yes—Leicester. You | 
get there at-——” 

~ “ Ttseems a funny way of going to} 
Wolverhampton,” said Angela. 

I took no notice of the interruption ; 
I simply put on my other glasses to | 
show that I was quite ealm. 

“You get there at—-er——’ 

« Let me see,” said Angela, 

“ There is no need for you to see,” 1 | 
said, “I assure you that it’s all right. | 
You get to Leicester at 12.20 and leave 
again at——” 

“You’re sure you're not looking at | 
‘Sundays only’?” 

I put on both pairs of glasses at once | 
to indicate that I was maintaining my | 
customary sang-froid. 

“Quite sure. And you leave again at | 
1.44. You get to Birmingham at 2.58.” | 
“ But I don’t want to go to Birming 
ham. Perhapsthere’s one direct about | 
11.30.” 
“Perhaps there is,” I agreed, “ but 
the railway people don't seem to be very 

keen about it.” 

“Why?” 

“They don’t put it in the Guide. You 
get to Walsall at——” 

“if you 're going to be silly, let ave 
look.” 

But I was now hot on the scent and 
getting keener every minute. The end 
was practically in sight. 

‘One moment, Angela,’ Isaid. “A 
little patience. You get to Walsall at 
1.59. Er—'B.’ Now what does ‘B’ 
mean ?”’ 

1 looked at the answers at the bottom 
of a remote page, and found that“ B” 
meant “Saturdays only.”” I lit my 
pipe reflectively. 

“On second thoughts, Angela, I don’t 








all if] were you,” I said, 
“Why not?” 


of train tome. It passes very close to 
another train going in the opposite 
direction about Kettering. Now the 


of-——’ 

In the cases of Aunts Juliet, Mary, 
etc., this was about the place where 
Angela usually snatched the Railway 
Guide, with disastrousresults. But this 
time she had realised that I was in no 
mood to be trifled with. Ofcourse [am 
often in no mood to be trifled with, but 
Angela does not usually realise it. The 
occasion was almost unique. 

The train took a good deal of looking 
out, but I am nothing if not thorough. 
It was a rather fascinating traintoo. I 
tracked it into apparently unfrequented 
bywaysofourrailwaysystem; I pictured 
it halting and drowsingin flower-grown 
wayside stations. I was hot upon its 





trail as it dashed through populous in- 


— 


PUNCH, 


| think I should travel by that train at | 


Well, it doesn’t look a very safe sort | 


2.25 looks a thoroughly reliable sort | 
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Bride (grimly), “He wi.” 


OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


Clergyman. “WIL? THOU HAVE THIS 








WOMAN TO 


rHY WEDDED WiF} 








| dustrial areas. I followed it happily as 
it loitered by pleasantly winding rivers. 
I had a nice tea in the dining-cear as we 
slipped through the Midlands. Oh, it 
was a jolly trip, and it made an imposing 
itinerary when I copied it all out for 
Angela. 

She accepted it meekly. I was sur- 

rised, but I did not show it: any 
fosbend will understand, An unusual 
atmosphere of good-will and mutual 
trust hung over our leave-taking. I 
was touched as I returned to the 
deserted house, and as I satin my study 
I thought sentimentally of Angela 
bravely adventuring, putting all her 





trust in my itinerary, the lode-star oi 
her voyage. I brushed away a tear. 

I don’t know what went wrong. Time- 
tables are tricky things, and I may have 





as I followed the train from page to 
page. But 1 am more inclined to think 
that perhaps Angela—— 

However, I chronicle facts. That even- 


“Staying to-night Grand Hotel Har- 
Angela.” 


gratitude. But I was sorry that I had 
wasted that tear. L. pu G, 





paid too much attention to the scenery | 


ing a telegram reached me. It read :— | 
wich Itinerary rotten Love nevertheless | 


As I said before, I had not expected | 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 


ViI- 


-AUSTRALIA. 


*O land where I should alwavs choose 
On fancy’s feet to roam 
And bask in sunshine beautiful 


With cricketers and wine 


and wool 


And wallabies and kangaroos, 
And nevermore come home.”— 1 ’v¢ 


AvstRALt is also there. A little less 
magnificent than Canada outside, she 
has designed the ceiling of her pavilion 
within, by the help of good lighting and 
yellow paint and gold, so that it gives 
the largest possible effect of summer in 
a grey and misty land 


Ls 





i 
of it re Gia 
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I told the representative of Australia 


that we 

week. 
8 See W hat 
“ Canada.’ 
“What 


* 


PENCIL-SHARPENING 





he said 


*s that ?’ 
‘That great hig kind ol Greek build- 


had been to see Canada 


IN THE 


last 





BUSH. 


ene 





ing a little higher up the lake. 
must have seen it. 
stand.” 

‘T think [ know what you 
he said. ‘So that’ 
what about it?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied; “only 
had some wonderful apples there 

‘ Apples,” he said. “Do they have 
apples in Canada? How large?” 

“About as big as melons, I s| 
say, the biggest ones.” 

‘ The biggest apples in Australia,” he 
said, “are the size of large pumpkins.” 
And he took the Illustrator and me to 
an apple-sorting machine which mech- 
anically divided the continual stream of 
apples poured into it, so that the large 
ones, Which were as big as pumpkins, 
fell into one compartment and the small 
ones, no bigger than cocoa-nuts, into 
another. 

“That's how we have 
apples in Australia,” 

“ We see,” we said. 

In another place, stuffed, stood a 
white hen, a white Australian hen, 
which holds the world’s record for egg- 
laying, surrounded by some of the eggs 
which she had laid. 

“ Did she lay to the last ? 
sympathetically. 

“ Yes,” he replied, raising his hat a 
little ; “she died at her post.” 

“T thought perhaps if might be a 
mechanical hen,” I said, “ laying syn- 
thetic eggs by electricity. They do 
marvellous things by electricity in the 
Canadian Pavilion, you know. 


‘Ye 
Opposite the toffee 


mean,” 


Well, 


s Canada. 


they 
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“railed 
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to deal with 
he observed, 


I i quired 








He gave me a withering look and 
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led us on to another part of the hall 
where actual wheat was shown grow- 
ing, and shown harvested, and shown 
threshed; and where the grain was 
ground into flour and the flour baked 
into pastries and cakes, and the cakes 
filled with sultanas, which were the 
dried grapes of Australian vines. 

‘You have rather large grapes in 
Australia, haven’t you?” I hazarded. 
“T seem to remember some kind of 
chant or slogan about the size of 
Australian grapes.” 

He reluctantly confessed that Aus- 
tralian grapes were the largest in the 
world, and then pointed to the restau- 
rant, in which it will be possible to 
eat Australian mutton, and cakes and 
pastries made of Australian flour, inter- 
spersed with Australian sultanas, and 
to drink Australian wine, 

“IT seem to have read about that too,” 
I assured him, “or else I have seen 
pictures about it somewhere. Rather 


9» 


red and full-bodied, isn’t it ? 


wines in Australia as well. 
light white wines. 

** How light?” I asked, 

“Have you ever seen a kangaroo 
jump ?” he replied. 

Then heshowed us one of the machines 
with which the Australians shear their 
sheep. Six merino sheep, I understand, 
will be shorn mechanically at Wembley 
every day. Not the same sheep. There 
is a limit to the reproductive power 
even of Australian wool. It takes three 
minutes to shear a sheep by means of 
this wonderful apparatus, and it can be 
so nicely adjusted that it will cut the 
hair of the human head. 

“You can try it if you like,” said-our 
friend, 





I was a little nervous myself, but the 


But he told me there were light white | 
Excellent | 
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SHERP-SHEARING AT WEMBLEY. 


Illustrator is a man whom nothing 
daunts. He said that as a demonstra- 
tion of imperial progress he would be 
perfectly willing to allow me to operate ; 
so the electric current was switched on 
and I did my best to give him the now 
fashionable shingle coiffure; and they 
promised to treasure one or two of his 
curls amongst the vast exhibits of raw 
wool in glass-eases which decorate the 
centre of the Australian hall. 

A model exhibition of timber-cutting 
attracted our attention next, and I com- 
mented on the fact that in timber- 
cutting, at any rate, Canada compared 
very favourably with the Antipodes, 

‘Tt looks like a big pencil-sharpener,” 
suggested the Illustrator, examining 
the saw-mill which cuts the eucalyptus 
logs by electricity and delivers them to 
a model electric train. 

‘Tt is a pencil-sharpener,” said our 
guide. ‘ We are obliged to make and 
sharpen enormous pencils in Australia, 
you know.” 

“ What for?” I inquired. 

* To keep the scores of the Australian 
batsmen in the Test Matches,” he said. 

I gave him bestthere. But I pointed 
out that in Canada (as I said last week) 

ve had seen a whole ranch and its 
outfit made of butter. 























‘“We have something of that sort 
here too,” he said. “I have forgotten 
what if is for the moment. Either an 
Australian dairy-farm—or, no, it’s a 
model of the Melbourne Cricket Ground 
with the Australian eleven fielding.” 

‘All in butter?” I asked. 

** All except the fieldsmen’s fingers,” 
he replied. 

The Illustrator suggested that per- 
haps I would now like to go and look 
quietly at some pots of Australian honey 
and jam while he drew a picture of the 
pencil-sharpening machine, But I did 
not get much comfort. there, for I 
observed, close by, a large map of Aus- 
tralia, into which a young lady was 
painting a map of Europe in red and 
picking out the parts where Australia 
overlapped Europe in gold. 

When we had left the hall, however, 
a rather bright idea came to me, and I 
turned back to our guide and said :— 

“They have a very beautiful model 
of Quebec Harbour in the Canadian 
pavilion. Do any of the Australian 
harbours, at Sydney or clsewhere, com- 
pare with that?” 

He was so staggered that we had got 
halfway to Malaya before he could even 
pick up a lump of Australian eoal, It 
was only afterwards that the Illustrator 
remembered we had not asked him any- 
thing about our prospects of employ- 
ment if we emigrated to the Antipodes. 
Perhaps it was just as well. He would 
only have found some sharp retort. 

One has to get up almost as early to 
beat these Australian fellows with re- 
partee as to beat them with cricket-bats 
--or bayonets. But at any rate we 
went away quite certain which is the 
most wonderful and enterprising of the 
Overseas Dominions—Austranada. 
Evor. 




















AT THE PLAY. 
Quitr Bryonp SaALaries. 

(A wholly untrustworthy version of * Far 
Above Rubies” at the Comedy Theatre, 
with humble apologies to Mr. ALFRED 
SvuTnro.) 

Principal Dramatis Persone. 
Miss Mai ié Léhi . 
Miss Mavie Tempest. 





| Mr, A. Bromley Davenport. 
| Wr. Herbert Marshall. 
Scene I. 


\ rather suburban Drawing-room with 
not very clean wallpaper. 
Miss MavieLéhr (ina perfectly charm- 
ing frock). Oh, Lam so unhappy, I don't 
| know what to do! (Wrings her hands.) 
(Enter Miss Marie Tempest 
something positively stunning. 
Miss Marie Tempest. My dear, my 
dear, whatever is the matter? Come 
and sit on the sofa and tell me all 
| about it. 
| They sit down. Miss Marie Tem- 
pest takes Miss Marie 
hand. 
Miss M. L. Ov, you know | bought 
| this dress to flirt with the Assistant- 
Director of Communications in (sn7f/s), 
| because I thought he was going to die 
| (sniffs again) and bequeath his job to 
| my darling Con. 
| Miss M. 7. Well, weil, and isn’t he 
| going to die ? 
| Miss M. L. No. (Breaks down. ) 
Miss M. T. Tivesome man! Well, 
| surely there 's more than one job in the 
| Civil Service for your darling Con. 
Isn't anybody else going to die ? 
| Miss M. L. Marie, you are a wicked 
| woman. 
Miss M. T. 1 know I am. Why 
| shauldn’t you start flirting with the 


m7 


Lohr's 


\ssistant-Secretary of the Bourd of 
| Control? Isn't he Con's temporary 
| chief? That is, if you must flirt with 

someone. 
| Miss M. L. Of course 1 must. | 
want to send my boy to Rugby and my 
Soo0-00-san to Somerville. We can't do 
it without another five hundred a year. 
| Miss M. 7, And you couldn't flirt in 
| the same frock twice, could you ? 
no—of course not. Impossible. 

| ane another one at once and start 
| again. 

Miss M. L. (looking very tragic and 
putting her hand to her heart). 1 sup- 
pose I must for the children’s 
Where shall I get it? 

| (roes to the telephone. 

Miss M.T, Look on the programme, 
you little goose. [She does so. 

Miss M. I. (at the telephone). Give 
me 9999 Mayfair. 

(CURTAIN. 


sake, 





No, | 
Well. | 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. _ 


If. 

A room in the office of the Board of 
Control. It is panelled and pretty 
comfortable. There is one tray for 
files on the table, but no file in it. 
Mr. Constantine Tedcasile (looking 
very much like Hernert Marsnan) 
and another official ave talking. 

The Oficial. But I assure you, Mar- 
shall, I mean Tedcastle, this is never 
done. Sir Charles Haggerston is most 
particular—most particular. You must 
have pepper-and-salt trousers and white 
spats in the Board- of Control. [t's 
one of the traditions of the Service 

Tedcastle. Then the sooner it is ended 


SCENE 











HATE COTW 


A TREASURY DEBATE. 
Consiantine Tedeastle . Mn. Hrnnenr Mar- 
SHALL. 
Ruth Tedce Miss Marnie Lour 


the better. The whole of this Ministry 
is thoroughly wnd the 
sooner we get to dark trousers and grey 
cloth tops the better. (The Official 
holds up his hands in horror.) What ’s 
more, lm going to answer a letter. 

The Official (now in despair). You 
can't. You mustn't dothat. The Civil 
Service never answers letters. What 
would happen if we dropped some ink 
on our trousers ? 


reachionary, 


Enter Miss Marie Léhr in a 
simply ravishing cloak. Bait 
the other Official on tip-toe woth 
exrtreme tact. 


Miss M. L. Oh, Gon, I had to come 
and see you here! I've something so 
important to tell you. 








Tedcastle. What is it, my dear? 
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Miss M. L. lL've got a nes 


hat, 
(Touches it.) 
Tedcastle. Sv you have. How per- 


fectly delightful ! 
{Ente Sir Charlesworth Hagyer 
ston with an air of My. A. 
BromLey Davenvort about him. 

Suv Charles Hagaerst nm. As this your 
wife, Tedcastle? I don’t think L've 
had the pleasure of meeting her. Run 
off and receive that deputation of the 
Tailors and Dressmakers’ Union for me. 
Tell them I'm too busy tocome. (To 
Miss M. L.) How charming of you to 
come and brighten our dulloftice routine! 
Won't you take off your cloak ? 

She 
perfectly priceless qou 

Siu C. H. (almost dropping his mon 
ocle from his eye). How I wish I were 
Tedcastle ! 

Miss M. L Charl e 4 
wicked, wicked man ! 

Sir C. H. Perhaps [a But rely, 
now, you didn’t come to tell me that? 

Miss M. L. No: I came to ask you 
to make Con your Permanent De puts 
Assiste) 

Sir C. H. Need we talk al 
husband ? (Takes her hand ; 
draws it.) Well, if we must speaking 
as « man, of course, I should be de 
lighted. But asa member of the Civil 
Service I Say, “No; Tf an uid his 
trousers are too dark.”’ 

Miss M. L. (rising). Ha! May 1 ve 
mind you for a moment, Sir Cliarles, of 
what you said about the Minister of 
Control in your after-dinner speech to 
the Spatmakers’ Guild a fortnight ago? 

Sir C. H. (rising in turn and visibly 
agitated). A private dinner! Really, 
my dear lady, this is something vory 
like blackmaal 
cloak 

Re-enter Con, He sees that some 
thing has happened 

Tedeastle. My darling, whia 
you been saying to Sir Charles ? 

Miss M. i. (defiantly), \'ve 
telling him he’s got to make you his 
Deputy Asserting Persiste: 
bother it, you know what [| mean 

Tedcastle (with a gesture of herou 


( 


does so, revealina anothe 


Si 


til yout 


with 


Let me give you your 


disdain). Then I resign from the Civil 
Service. And as for you (7'v fo Siv 


Charles)—I "ll tell you what UT think of 
you, You're a pompous old peacock, 
You and your pepper-and-salt trousers 
Boo! (Snaps his fingers ] face.) 
> ' z 
900 
CUnTAIN 
Scent ITI 
‘Lhe suburban drawing-room again 


Tedcastle (17 pet rfectl f + et- 
pensive lounge suit, to Miss Mavie (ahr). 
l never felt so happy in iy life! 


Miss Marie Lélu (in her th {fi wk), 





— 
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‘aicmals I've been such . a little fool | 
and lost you your job, do you really 
forgive me, Con? 

Tedcastle. Of course I do, my darling. 
What do jobs matter when you have 
such a lovely afternoon gown ? 

Miss M. L. That reminds me, Con, 
it’s time to dress for dinner now, Run | 
's a good hoy. I’m coming} 





along, there 

in a minute. 

(Lxit Con. Enter Miss MarieTem- | 
pest (shown in by the maid-of- 
all-work) in a perfectly gorgeous 
pink dinner triumph, with cloak, 
to match, 

Miss M. T. You don’t mind my bring- 
ing my cloak in here, do you, darling ? 
It seemed such a pity to leave it in the 
hall. But why aren't you dressed yet ? 
(Looking at her again.) Or are you? 

Miss M. L. (stroking the lovely stuff). | 
In this? Ofcourse not. I should look | 
an absolute frump. (Wrings her hands.) | 
Oh, lam sounhappy. Con has lost his | 
job and we've nothing to live on. | 

Miss M. T. Nobody has anything to | 
live on nowadays except the poor, But | 
what on earth have you been doing ? | 

Miss M. L. (in tears). I b-began to 
flirt with Sir Charles Hardcastle, and | 
then I tried to b-b-blackmail him, and | 
C-Con has resigned his job. 

Miss M. T. You perfect little fool! | 
I say, Marie, Ido wish you'd look a per-| 
fect little fool, and not quite so tragic. | 
I’m certain Mr. Surro meant you to | 
look sillier than that. 

Wiss M. L. (sneffing). I'll try. 

|Kxit to Robing Chamber. 
Liter Con (with Sir Charles Hardeastle) | 
wn faultless evening clothes. 

Miss M. 7. I can’t very well flirt ' 
with you both at once, you dear things ; | 
there's only room for one on the mong 

sub I do wish I could persuade you to} 
make if up. 

Sw C. H, I have just been telling 
Tedeastle that I have a slight attack of 
lumbago, and have handed in my resig- | 
nation to the Minister of Control, I) 
have also exercised my privilege of | 
recommending him as my successor. | 

Miss M. T. (clapping her hands). You 
two darlings! (e-enter Miss Marte | 
Léhr, weaving her fourth creation. )| 
You don’ t deserve it, Marie, but Con's 
been made Assistant-Secretary to the 
Board of Control. 

Miss M. L. Oh, Con! 

Ledcastle. My dearest wife! Thank 
you a thousand times, Sir Charles. 

Sir CH. (surveying Miss Marie Léhyr's 
Jrock through his monocle), Pon my 
word, it was worth it. 
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Motier. “THERE WERE 
ONLY ONE. 


Boy, “It WAS DARK IN THE CUPBOARD, 

















TWO APPLES IN THE CUPBOARD THIS MORNING; NOW THERE'S 
How po you ACCOUNT FoR THAT?” 


AND | pIpN'? NOTICE THY OTHER ONE.” 








From an article on Mrs. GASKELL : — 
“+ Wives and Daughters’ (1866) is a great 
work, the work of a great woman. She died 
just before sho wrote ‘the last pages.” 
Does Sir A. Conan Doyir know this ? 


“Handsome old Mahogany Gent's Ward. | 
robe, £20."—-Local Paper, 
A remarkable piece; most of the old | 
mahogany gents we have come across | 
had no use for a wardrobe. 








jasi 


foo} 





Miss M. L. (coming well to the front, 
80 as 


to give every opportunity to the 
von-column reporters to get it right). 


Then I wasn’t meant to be such a little 








after all! Ivor. 


‘The fourth annual 


and Lemons’ Day 


eclebration of ‘ Oranges 


took place yesterday at St. 


Clement Danes Church in the Strand.... 
There was a pause in the chiming of the bells, 


and then th 


Quite in keeping ; 
or Lemon ? 


e famous peel rang out.” 


Daily Paper. 
but was it Orange 


“For illeg 
heave-to at the request of the fishery cruiser 


—, Joseph 


al trawling and for failing to 


, Inaster of a Lossiemouth 





fishing boat, was fined £60 and £70 respect- 
fully at Sheriff Court.”-—Daily Paper, 
The Sherift’s deference was due, we 
suppose, tothe culprit’s connection with 
the Prive Mrxisrer’s birth-place. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


XVI.—* Evi. CommMunications--— 
on, Tue Last Srraw. 
“Panewenn,” said the Man in the 
Moon, tearing three newspapers into 
exceedingly small pieces. “That settles 
it. I am going back to the Moon. 
Your Barth, as I suspected, is insane ; 
and I see now that it is unsafe. 
“T yead in your Press that within 
a few weeks two expeditions have left 
their comfortable homes with the ex 
pressed intention of flying round the 
world, One of them, if successful, ex- 
pects to be back in the preposter- 





ous time of fourteen weeks. Which is 
an impiety, and has so been 
understood by the forces of 
Nature. 

“Look what has happened 
sinee. Tornadoes, snowstorms 
and blizzards in the Middle 
West. Floods on the Potomac 
and floods on the Ohio, Au 
earth tremor in Kast Derby-| > 
shire. A mine explosion in| “ 
Western Virginia. The Vistula 
is flooding Warsaw, The Guad. 
alquivir is flooding Seville. ‘The 
Tagus is flooding Andalusia. 
There has been a landslide in 
Italy. The country round Cor- 


dova is a vast lake. Stromboli 
is in eruption. There is no 
doubt about it. Man is be- 


coming too big for his boots, 
and poor old Nature is making 
ready to bite his heel. Fly 
round the world, indeed! Why, 
at this moment it is as much 
as the most energetic and in- 
domitable of you can do to 
travel round London.” 

“ But, my dear Sir,” | said, 
‘our communications are the 
glory of our civilisation; in fact 
the history of our communi- 


LITTLIA 





| cations is the history of civilisation! 


There is nothing we do so well.” 

“Inthe past three weeks,” he replied, 
“there have been three first-class steam- 
ship collisions and as many railway 
accidents. And you talk of flying round 
the world! Bah! Something is going 
to happen to you, Lam afraid. Call me 
a taxi, please.” 

I went to the telephone, remarking 
a little bitterly, “ Anyhow, this is some 
thing you can't do in the Moon. 
Hullo,” I added crossly, “ Hullo 
* TTullo,” and yet again, “ Hvnio!” 

For a few minutes | read quietly in the 
telephone-book. “ Donorsay‘ Hauno,’” 
I read; and also, “ Sunscripers sHoutp 
NoT ENG#UE THE TRLEPHONISTS IN Con- 
VERSATION.” Fond hope! 

“« Hullo,” I said a little later, “I want 
Hammersmith Forr—Dovniu—Forr 





Lady. “ Never meanp or tun Tr 


Little Boy. “ Moses 
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—Wuwy," and [| emphasised, as re- 
quested, the consonant “ a 


‘‘ Hammersmith Double-Forr—lorr 


Won ?” said a sweet girl's voice. 

‘‘Hammersmith Forr Double 
Forr—Wuy,” I said, 

‘“ Hammersmith Double. — Forr 
Forr—Wen,” said the girl. 

“Oh, very well,” 1 said; and she 


went away 

“What is the meaning of the word 
‘Forr'?” said the Man in the Moon. 

“Since SHakespearsk’s day,” | re 
plied, our communications have been 
marvellously improved, The language 
also has been considerably amended, 
We have now two Departments in 





COMMA? 


oY! Goop Gracious! Wat 


Mum.” 


18 YOUR NAMI 


Whitelha lw hich grapple daily with the 


problem of the word ‘four.’ One De 

partment is trying to teach the adults 

of the nation to pronounce it ‘ Forr’ ; 

the other Department is trying to teach 

the children to pronounce it ‘ Four.’’ 
“’Ullo,” said a voice in my ear. 
“Isthere a taxi there, please?” I said. 
‘ Yussir,” 


“Can you send me a taxi, please ?” 
“ Where 's 'e to go, Sir?” 


. . Lal 
sad | haring Cross,’ 
“ Yussir,”’ 
“Can you send him to Number 4, 


Acacia Villas, please ?"’ 
* Number 4, Acaysher? No, Sir,” 
“Why not?” I inquired timidly. 
“The road's up three-quarter of ut 
mile each side of you, Sir.” 
“True,” I said ; “1 had forgotten.” 





“Can't get near you, Sir, not unless 
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[ go round by Putney. P’r'ap: 
come to the rank, Sir?” 

«“ Where's that?” 

« By the ‘Orspital. Right opposight 
the station.” 

“Right then, [ will.” 

* Right you are, Sir.” 

The rank is a mile away. The Man 
in the Moon set out sulkily, and he 
climbed over the heap of tar which has 
been placed outside my door, jumped 
overa pit, dived undertwovopes avoided 
a steam-roller and put his foot ina pan 
of wet cement. 

“Tt is generally considered,” 1 said, 
“that in the matter of roads we ave 
second only to the Romans, who flour. 

ished two thousand years ago. 
Chis little road is being ‘tar. 
macked'’; it is a back-street, 
connecting two side 
No traftic of 
passes along if 


+e could 


tireets, 
any ever 
Mor ten weeks 


ort 


to-day my municipality has 
heen employing our unem 
ployed in hacking ib up and 
rolling it down again, It has 


now been hacked up and rolled 
down five times. In the ninth 
week they brought the tarmac 
The road is practically ready,” 

“Marvellous! he 
mured, 

By the time we hadstruggled 
out of the devastated area we 
were a little tived my 
friend suggested taking « tram 
to the taxi-rank, 

“There are no trains 
minded him ; 

* Your system of communi 


Mint 


ind 


L re 


und no buses.” 


cations - he began a little 
nastily, 

“But we can take a fast 
electric train,” | assured him, 


“ Brvin volente 

We took two penny tickets 
eet GL Watched a couple of non- 
stop trains flash through 

* Marvellous!’ he murmured again, 

The station was cold and draughty, 
being very high up above the roofs of 
Hammersmith. 

“Tt must be a 
he said after a few 
that at this very moment 
your countrymen are flying round the 
world : 

“Tt is,” FE said shortly 

A little later I drew his attention to 
the handsome forest of wireless wires 
and posts on the roofs about us 

“What about that?” [said proudly, 
“ Those people, those humble people, 
can listen to America.” 

“And they cannot get to Chaving 
Cross,” said he sourly. 

For two pins T would have pushed 
him on to the line. 





satisfaction,” 
to know 
three of 


prea 
minutes, 
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Old Seot (whose youngest daughter’ 
THe LADpDIE? A WEE DRA WITUSKY OR A 

: 

A train arrived, and we hacked a 
passage into it. Some time later if 
deposited us at High Street, Kensing 
ton, 

May I ask,” said the Man in the 
Moon, while we waited for a Cirele 
train, “exactly what are the advantages 
of your superb modern communica 

4 tions ? 
z *Centralisation, co-ordination. We 
aro bringing the peoples of the earth 
é closer and closer together. One day we 
: hope that anyone will be able to fly 
z round the world——~a sing de International 


World Air Service.” 


Round-the- 


“Well,” 


he said,‘ Ll wish your ‘ avia 
tors luck. But though they succeed in 


driving their exceedingly ugly machine 
round the Earth, I shall still think more 
| ol & certain Captain Strocum of whom | 
: have read, an American citizen and « 
poor man, who built a small sailing-bout 











with his own hands and sailed it round 
; the world, absolutely alone, lt took 
him three years and some months 

There was no point in it. But that 

was the greatest thing a single man 
) has ever done. He was greater than 
: Ulysses. He must have been mad 
: But Providence looked after him, be 
4 cause he trusted in nothing but the wind 
i and the sea, the natural gifts of Heaven, 





and had no machine but a tin clock 
Are there men like that now 
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gosupe?” 





I ONDON 


has 


called for the first time), 


‘*We have a few lunatics who do that 
kind of thing,” I admitted. 
“Andare there men who ride horses?” 


“One or two. They are considered 


the Prince, of course, excepted — 
rather a joke,” 

‘Or walk from place to place? Or 
travel on camels ? 

‘*Cortain savage tribes I mur- 


miured 

‘Those lunatics are the sanest men 
you have Take THe 
“TT eannot,” J 
passports,” 

The Man in the 
with rage. “In 
munications,” he 
disgraceful oath, 
can go?” 

‘This brown thing approaching,” I 
said, “is an Inner Cirele train. It will 
take you round and round in a cirele, 
and at last (if there is no industrial 
trouble meanwhile) it will bring you 
back alive to High Street, Kensington 
(if you are not crushed to death on the 
way). It is electric,”’ I added 

‘Itisvile,” he said. “Something todo 
with the Moon, I suppose? Farewell.” 

There was a green flash; there was 
a very high Spring Tide; and two 
young persons on the platform fell 
violently in love. The Man in the 
Moon was gone. A, P; H. 


- 


to them,” 
said, “ We have no 
Moon went white 
all this orgy of com- 
with a most 
there nowhere l 


cried 


"18 


“JRANNIN! 
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Jeannie! Wore ovenr Afi TAB orrer 


“Bayon CeNtTenany CELEBRATIONS IN CYPRUS, 


Limassol, March 24,—-The hundredth anni- 
versary of Bryon's death was celebrated here 
to-day Bryon's portrait was framed with | 


” 


and with the lo-Cireek colours, 


Irish Paper, 


laurel, Ang 
Who was this hero? 


Bryon Borv, we suppose, 


Some relation of 


The Professor of Astrophysies, lectur- | 
ing at Cambridge, recently quoted the 


following definition of a hole: 
is a partial negation inthe totality of the 
surrounding positive circumstances.” 
It was no doubt result 
precise information that Cambridge won 
the Inter- Varsity golf match, 


is & 


* Bompay GoveERNMeENT GAZETTE, 
The Reverend W 
to be Chaplain of 


,on return from leave, 
, vice the Reverend C, 
Janvary 31, 


begin the session with, It is seldom that situ 
ation so develops 

Not ‘My Old Duateb,’ Albert Chevalier’ 
popu-General Day of Hlumiliation and Praye r 


(on a Senator Welmaran’s 
this were rece 
grave Walvis 
South-West 


jpeech in moving 
ived quite calinly by most of the 
ifter twelve days in the 
Town Council during the visit.” 
Indian Paper, 
While that the’ story, 
slightly disconnected, is full of incident, 
we are nevertheless glad of the asstr- 


bay 


admitting 


“A hole | 


| 


of this | 


| 
| 


if | 


| 


ance that it is seldom the situation go | 


develops 
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NEWS FROM THE SOUTH. 

Tue birds were again in council. 

“There was a telegram in The Times this morning,” said 
the robin, “ saying that the first swallow flying north had 
been seen at Taormina, in Sicily. On the principal page, too. 
What rubbish!” 

‘** How did you know ?” asked the great tit. 

“The parrot at the Vicarage told me,” said the robin. 
‘He heard his master read it out at breakfast.” 

“Jt sounds disproportionate to me,” said the thrush. 
‘And wasteful too. Aren’t telegrams expensive?” 

“ Very,” said the chaffinch. ‘“ But perhaps the swallow 
sent it himself. They're always sitting on the wires over 
here.” 

‘Very likely 
the blue tit. 

“The Vicar,” the robin resumed, “ thought that this par- 
ticular telegram from Sicily was one of the funniest things 
that ever got into print. He said that no Sicilian paper, in 
the autumn, would put in a telegram about the first swallow 
to leave here.” 

*‘ Where do swallows come from ?” the blue tit 

“The parrot says from Africa,” said the robin. 

‘He's a foreigner too, isn’t he?” the blue tit asked. 

“Yes,” said the robin; “but you mustn't blame him 
for that. He didn’t fly here, like these others, whether 
they ‘re wanted or not. He was brought against his will on 
a ship. You should hear him imitate the people calling 
for the steward. It’s marvellous. He mimics the Vicar too, 
‘acknowledging his transgressions.’ Very funny. Although 
he comes from so far-——Brazil, I believe—he ’s quite intelli- 
gent. I mean quite intelligent for a foreigner.” 

“There's one thing in the swallows’ favour, 
said the chatlinch. ‘ They 


they ‘re foreign spies, tapping them,” said 


— 
asked, 


anyway,” 
don’t want to join any birds’ 


tables. They don’t eat crumbs.” 
“No,” said the great tit, “nor share our cocoa-nuts. 


But after that, I don’t see that they ‘re so wonderful. And 
they do nothing for us. They don't sing; they haven't 
got beautiful colours ;*’ and he looked with approval at his 
yellow, green and velvety black. 

“Fancy building a nest out of mud!” said the chaffineh. 

“T don’t object to their lining a nest with mud,” said the 
thrush; “ but to build it all like that—no.”’ 

«“ Foreign ways,” said the sparrow. “ All forei 
peculiar.” 

“T’ve only told you half the parrot’s news,” said the robin. 
“They're going to broadcast the song of the nightingale. 
Did you ever? The parrot says it’s for people who never 
get to the country. But in that case why don't they 
broadcast us too? Aren't we worth liste ning-into? J don’t 
say anything about my own song, but what price the 
thrush ? r 


gners are 


* Yes,” said the chaflinch, “and the blackbird?” 
* And the skylark? What about him?” the great tit 
inquired. 
“ All English,” said the robin. “No home-bred songsters 


need apply. No one wanted but foreigners. Sad but true.” 

“To return to that swallow,” said the blackbird: “I’m 
sorry for him if he got here during these east winds. He ’ll 
look sillier than ever pretending he can make a summer. 
Did you ever know such a winter?” 

“ No, nor such a spring,” said the robin. “ We ‘re luc ky 
to have a restaurant in this village. Few bird t: hiss are as 
regularly and as well supplied as that at ‘The Folly. That 
must be a very nice woman who lives there.” 

“ Have you had the pluck to sit on the cocoa-nut she’s 
hung up in a new place—just inside her sitting-room?” the 
chaftinch asked the blue tit. 





“No, I haven't,” said the blue tit. “It’s very silly, I 
know, but somehow I can’t do it. [| know she 's all right, 
but I daren’t do it. It’s a pity we've so timid. It ‘ge 
great defect of bird character.” 

“And it might be a trick to catch you,” 
“You never can tell.’ 

“T don’t think that,’ 
the courage.” 

*“T wouldn't mind,” 
cocoa-nuts.”’ 

‘I’ve seen you successfully overcoming 
said the great tit drily. 

“ No,” “paid the robin, “I have never really cared for it; 
but I might have pretended to be enjoying it by way of 
gratitude to the lady. I think I must hop into he: sittin g- 
room one day. It ‘tl give her such pleasure. It ’s time we 
did something to cheer her dull life.” 

“ How brave you are!” sighed the blue tit. But this 
thoughtful kindness to others i is something of a novelty in 
one who has so recently killed his father and his mother, 

“Don’t be catty,” said the robin. 

The birds all shuddered. 

“Whata terrible wordtouse!” saidthechaftinch. “Un oft 

And the meeting broke up in dismay. BK. VoL 


gn a Good Cause. 

Wesrtmister’s recent election showed us what a big place 
Westininster is, for Mr. CourcHiLL was finding constituents 
to address as far afield as Covent Garden and Soho Square ; 
while the Westminster City Hall is as distant 


said the wren 
’ said the blue tit. “ But I haven't 


said the robin, “ only I don’t cave for 


your dislike,’ 








from the 


Abbey as the Charing Cross Road. When we think of this 
great space, wherein are comprised far too many crowded 
poor dwellings, we must realise how important it is that 


Westminster's Hospital should be properly maintained. 

The opportunity to assist the Hospital (which 
distinction of being the very first in Kagland to be depend- 
ent upon voluntary contributions) is at this moment ripe, 
for the growing needs of Westminster have mace extension 


has the 


imperative, and the authorities have taken advantage of the 
occasion of rebuilding to add not only new wards and 


operating-rooms but a new home for nurses. The total cost 
is £70,000, of which rather more than half lias been raised ; 


and it is the second half that is now so earnestly desired. 


The exact sum is £32,000, and a friend of the Hospital 
has come forward with the promise to give half £16,000— 
{ the remainder is raised by June 30th. This offer surely 


cannot be allowed to fail of its purpose. It would he dis- 
graceful and worse if in two-and-a-half months a generous 
and sympathetic people like the English did not subseribe 
£16,000 for so worthy a cause. 

While, of course, the larger the donation the » better, no su 
is too small to assist the Hospit: il in its work and to give the 
donor the right to feel a participant therein. When passing 
the mass of scaffolding which now masks the Hospital 
fagade, how pleasant to ‘be able to say, with innocent boast- 
fulness, ‘ ‘T too am helping to rebuild that fine place and 
keep it going!" That is within the power of every reader 
of Punch who sends a contribution to the Hon Treasurer, 
Sir Ropert Hupson, G.B.E., Westminster Hospital, $.W.L 








A Remarkable Memory. 
* Miss Elizabeth has died in her ninety -fifth year, She remeni- 
bered Waterloo.”—l'yorincial Parer. 
Fourteen years before she was born! 





Witness in a motor collision case :— 


‘It was a noonlight night, although there were trees about, Bu 
it was rather a light night for the time.” 


These noonlight nights ave very bewildering 


rr aewewne es 
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Fame: 


SAPS 
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AUTO-SUGGESTION. 


\ LITTLE old woman lived lone on : 
hill; 
Her clothes were all patches; she 
hadn’t a shoe ; 
Ter features were shrivelled, yet in 
her eyes still 
A light shone of blue. 





The little old woman had little to eat— 
\ dandelion salad, a hunk of black bread, 





A handful of beans now and then for a treat 
No better she fed. 
‘he little old woman slept high in a hut; 
The North wind attacked it as well as the rain: 
The door and the window had long ceased to shut 
a She fought them in vain. 
Tien The little old woman would ache a great deal, 
fee But rubbed her bones, humming. “She's 
Af iy mad!” the folks swore, 
LFS de Sinee though she could often scarce stand, bend 
ey? or kneel, 
ecpitLi, A smile her face wore, 
: act The little old woman, when once more a-foot, 
: v4 Might earn a few pennies at intervals rare 
é yom strangers that on the right path she would put 
£ With motherly care. 





‘pis little old woman whose heart was so stout 
Said daily: “I’m lucky!"—complained not nor 
sighed, 
\ \ And even in secret, if courage gave out, 


"I’m lneky 1” still cried. 
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NELLIE SHE COULD COME DOWN FOR THE 
Maid. “Yrs ‘’m.” 
Mother. “ We_t, WHAT DID sum say?” 
Maid. “Sux saip, ‘WHAT SORT OF A PUDDING Is ! 


PUDDING IF SHI 


JUNGLE GEORGICS. 


‘ners ’s a damsel nibbling plantains, and a pariah-pup 


that snatehes 
The little strips of yellow peel she flings at him for fun, 
\nd the cracked black soil around her is aflame with 
scarlet patches 
Where the chillies lie a-drying in the sun. 


The carts are standing empty and the jungle-men are lazing 
And chocolate-coloured goblins scream and scramble in 
the hay, 
For the paddy ’s in the garner and the buffaloes are grazing 
And the jungle’s holding carnival to-day. 


All the greenwood’s lit with flowers, little lianps that 
wink and twinkle . 
Through the twisting crawling creepers, through the 
twilight of the trees, 
And the branches shake with laughter as they wait for you 
and sprinkle ; 
Their rose and gold confetti in the breeze. 


L 


See the butterflies in orange, how they flutter, how they quiver, 
See the parrakeets in emerald darting madly to the {éte, 
And away across the valley, where the kaing-grass shows 
the river, 
There 's a peacock that's a-calling to his mate. 


Oh, the eestasies unspoken and the rhapsodies unwritten, 
Of my jungle where the lotus and the frangipanni bloom ! 
Yet I'd willingly exchange it for the tiniest bit of Britain 
With the bluebells and the bracken and the broom. 
J. M.S. 
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Mother (to Maid who has been sent to negotiate with Nellie, dismissed from the dinner-table for mishehariou:). § 
PROMISED . 
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ro BE A GOOD GIRL? 


SONGS IN THE MORNING. 

Tue time of the singing of the birds has come again! 

Hardly has the gloom of night begun to yield to the first 
grey approach of the dawn when the blackbird’s note is 
heard, tremulous and hesitating at first, but soon full- 
throated, loud and clear. No whit behind, the rooks take 
up the chorus, for to the rookery also has laggard Spring 
come at last. 

Then the thrushes’ throbbing notes ave heard ; then the 
starlings and the finches and the That will do. 
Payment at the usual rates is not made for bird-lists.—Ep.| 

Very well. To resume: long ere the milkman breaks the 
stillness of the fresh young day, himself whistling no less 
lustily than any bird, or ever the first workman’s train has 
aimbled on its tortuous way adown the valley, whistling 
worse than the milkman, our feathered companions are 
wide awake, greeting the dawn. Even the fowls next door 
(f will not charge for these.—Conrris.|-——even these, 
though their note may not be included in the category of 
bird-song, make as much noise as they can from their 
wired enclosure ‘neath the budding lilacs. 

Oh, the Spring song of the birds! How their glad notes 
penetrate everywhere, even through three blankets and an 
eider-down, telling that another Spring day is conng. 
How they sing! How I wish they wouldn't! 








Mr. Edwin —~, an astronomer from Los Angeles, said that the sk) 
was so clear during the passage through the Bay of Fundy (Nova 
Scotia) that Venus was quite distinct to the naked eve during day- 


light.”-—Provincial Paper. 
She must have guessed he came from Los Angeles. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

Monday, March 31st.——Mr. Mac- 
Dox Lp appealed to the House to give 
him longer noticeof Questions on foreign 
affairs. But he gave no encourage- 
ment to a suggestion by Captain Tupor- 
Rees that, as Ministers’ replies were 
often inaudible, they should be printed 
and circulated before, instead of (as now) 
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A GRAND NATIONAL INSURANCE “ ACT.” 


Aly, Wnesrtey (as ** Conjuvor III."’). 
“THIS PROCEDURE, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
IKN, GBVIATES THE NECESSITY OF PASSING 
ROUND THR HAT.” 


alter, the questions were put. Yet that 
surely would be from the Government 
point of view an ideal arrangement ; 
for questions and answers could then 
be “ taken as read,” and there would be 
no “supplementaries " to embarrass 
Ministers not quite accustomed to their 
job. 


Some stray serapsof information were 
lortheoming. The new Greek Republic 
has not yet been “recognised '' by H.M. 
Government ; not through any “ hesi- 
taney,’ as the Prime Minister assured 
Lieut.-Commander Kenwortuy, but 
because the conditions attending “a 
re-recognition '’ are very complicated. 
If the Greeks at the coming plébiscite 
were to restore the Monarchy there 
might, I suppose, have to be a “ re-re- 
recognition.’ 

On one matter the Government have 
firmly made up their minds. They 
have no intention of introducing a Pure 
Beer Bill, and paid no more attention 

to Mr. Exnest Brown’s plea for “more 
| barley and less science” than to Lord 





WoLMrk’s protest against the importa- 

| tion of Czecho-Slovakian hops. 
After Mr. Waearney’'s speech on the 
| panel doctors’ fees I atm inclined to 
think that he ought te be Chancellor of 





the Exchequer. He had to find nearly 
two millions a year to pay the increase 
demanded by the medicos. “ Nothing 
more from the State,” stipulated the 
Treasury. “ Don't you dare to touch our 
benefit-funds!"’ roared the Approved 
Societies. And yet, by a process of 
financial jugglery which I don’t pretend 
to understand, he has managed to get 
hold of the money without anybody 
(apparently) being a penny the worse. 
Among the factors that he mentioned 
as helping him were the dislike of 
Scotsmen for drugs (they prefer, I 
understand, a local panacea) and the 
tendency of casual contributors to tear 
up their cards, 

Afterwards the CoLoniaAL SecrETaRy 
explained his proposals for improving 
communications (wireless and other) in 
the West Indies ; and Mr. Ormspy-Gore 
urged that there should bea news-broad- 
casting station in Barbados for the 
benefit of the remote islands, where the 
inhabitants “ lived very much to them- 
selves,” and at present, I am told, have 
to be content with the wire in their hair. 

Tuesday, April 1st.—The Church of 
Scotland Bill gave Lord Habpang 
an excellent opportunity of displaying 
his varied gifts as lawyer, historian, 
philosopher and even theologian; and 
he showed remarkable self-restraint, I 
thought, in compressing into a speech 
of less than an hour's duration his 
account of the Disruption of 1843 and 
of the efforts (culminating in the pre- 
sent Bill) to shepherd Scottish Presby- 
terians again into one fold. 

But there was one noble Lord who 
chafed a little. This was Lord Buxton, 
who had been promised this day for a 
motion about the League of Nations. 
By the time the Scottish debate was 
over it was half-past six, and Lord 
Buxton hinted—in the politest possible 
language, of course—-that Lord Panmoor 
had made an April fool of him. Lord 
Parmoor disclaimed any such intention, 
and, pointing out that Lord Buxton was 
merely the victim of the rule that Bills 
had precedence on Tuesdays, hoped he 
would keep his motion till Monday. 
But that brought a protest from Lord 
Curzon, who trusted that the House 
was not going to drop into the practice 
of never taking any important business 
after half-past six. He bad often known 
debates begun at that time and con- 
tinued up to the dinner-hour. 

Roused by this trumpet-call to duty 
the Peers thereupon carried on a debate 
upon Smoke Abatement until nearly 
seven. 

Mr. Srowpen announced that he 
would “ open the Budget "—his use of 
the old-fashioned phrase beloved by 
Gxapstronr may help to allay our fears 
of predatory taxation—on Tuesday, 








April 29th. That will be the first day 
after the holidays. Probably he reckons 
that his proposals will seem quite mild 
to Members who have just faced their 
Easter hotel bills. 

In moving the Second Reading of 
the Treaty of Peace (Turkey) Bill Mr. 
Artavr Ponsonny seized the oppor- 
tunity to expound the policy of the Go- 
vernment towards Treaties in general. 
In future they are all to be submitted 
to the House for consideration and, 
if desired, discussion. Thus “secret 
treaties and secret clauses of treaties” 
would be rendered impossible; and the 
House would be informed of all commit- 
ments and understandings which might 
bind the country to specific action, 

It sounds very nice in theory, but 
will the foreign nations with whem we 
desire to negotiate take the same view ? 
Incidentally it means, as Sir Samve. 
Hoare pointed out, that without the 
consent of the House the Pamwe Mix- 
IsteR would be unable to make a deal 
on Reparations with our Allies or on 
Russian debts with the Soviet Delega- 
tion. At this Mr. MacDonaup gave 
a Burieieu-like nod, but whether of 
assent or dissent it was inypossible to 
Suy. 

The Treaty itself came in for criticism. 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisner considered it an 
omission that it did nothing for the 
Christian minorities, unless we were to 





The Coon. “Dox vine, Covonens I wavi 
DECIDED TO RECONSIDER MY POSITION.” 
Mr. Asgvitu anp Ma, CiyxEs 


assume, as an old Armenian had told 
him, that “the minorities had all been 
killed”’ ; and Sir Kowarp Grice doubted 
whether the Dominions approved of the 
obligations imposed upon them, and 
said that what they wanted was “a sane 
and steady opportunism "—a phrase 
which may have reminded the House 
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that Sir Epwarp was once private sec- 
retary to Mr. Liuoyp Grorae. 
Wednesday, April 2nd.—A discussion 
on the Territorial Army, initiated by 
Lord Gaar, revealed a fairly satisfac- 


suffers from two contradictory diffi- 








THE “PRINGLEGARTEN.” 
Mr. Tunveypnrop, M.P. ror PEentstone, 


OPENS A LiprraL 
MENT, 


AcapEmMy oF Drport- 
men, anda beliefthat thereis no real need 
for their services among the younger— 
butin spite of that the Force hasreached 
three-quarters of its establishment, the 
men are of good quality, and the attend- 
ance at camp, according to the Covt- 
like phrase of Lord Denny, who takes 
a paternal interest in the “Terriers,” 
grows “ better and better.” 

At last Lord Buxton was able to put 
his postponed question regarding the 
League of Nations. Lord Parmoor, as 
the result of his visit to Geneva as 
British representative, was convinced 
that the League bad already done much 
good work and had a great future before 
it. Lord Crom or CueLwoop vigor- 
ously endorsed this view, and declare: 
his belief that only through the League 











tory condition inthat Force. Recruiting 


culties—war-weariness among the older 


could we hope for the eventual pacifi- 
cation of the world. 

In the Commons, Viscount Curzon 
received from Mr. AMMON a reassuring 
repiy regarding the accommodation 
for air-craft carriers in the existing 
docks at Singapore, and took occasion 
to apologise for having accused the 
hon. gentleman of misleading the 
House on a former occasion. The noble 
Lord’s tongue, like his car, not infre- 
quently exceeds the speed-limit, but 
never does any serious damage. 

This was perhaps the most critical day 
that the Government has experienced 
this Session. Mr. WHeEatLey, who 
turned the tables so cleverly upon his 
adversaries in the Poplar debate, was 
less successful in commending his Rent 
Restriction Bill, whose first and prin- 
cipal clause was designed to prevent a 
landlord from recovering possession of 
his premises if the defaulting tenant 
was unemployed. He told harrowing 
tales of starving Glasgow tenants in 
daily terror of eviction, but admitted 
that it was hardly fair to throw the 
burden of housing them entirely upon 
one section of the community. 

“This is not Socialism,” said Mr. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, “this is the 
Revolutionitself.”” If aman wasentitled 
to receive shelter at some other individ- 
ual’s expense, why not food and elothing 
as well ? 

There wasconsternation on the Minis- 
terial Bench when Mr. Asquitrn declared 
that unless Clause 1 was dropped he 
should vote against the Second Read- 
ing; and it was not allayed when Mr. 
Maxton bade the Government accept 
the challenge and go to the country. 

Mr. Cryngs, between the Devil and 
the Red Sea, attempted a compromise. 


the landlord, the burden of keeping an 
unemployed tenant in his home. But 
the Speaker ruled that this would re- 
| quire a new Bill and a Money Resolu- 
tion. Still the Leader of the House 
hummed and hawed; and he must have 
been sincerely grateful to Mr. Prixeie, 
who, amid cries of *‘ Divide,” talked the 
Billout. Butit is not true that he has 





Procedure which the Member for Peni- 
stone delivers to budding Liberals. 

Mr. CLyNgs soon recovered his equa- 
nimity and made a clever speech on 
Colonel Guixness’s motion regarding 
the inexpediency of a Capital Levy. 
But neither his aivocacy nor that of 
Mr. Peraicx Lawrence, the “ onlie be- 
getter’ ofthe Levy, was abletoconvince 
the House that it was practical politics, 
and the motion was carried by 325—160. 

When the House went into Committee 








on the Army Annual Bill Mr. Warsn 








He was willing to bring in a clause| 
throwing upon the taxpayer, instead of 


asked leave to attend the lectures on | 











sturdily announced that he would not 
accept any Amendments; and, though 
the back-benchers, chiefly on his own 
side, kept the House sitting till five in 
the morning, he stuck to his guns, and 
triumphantly secured the Third Reading. 

Thursday, April 3rd.—The Public. 
House Improvement was again before 
the Lords, and led to a lively duel—g 
hundred years ago it would have been 
adjourned to Hyde Park—between 
Lords Prymoutn and Astor on the 
subject of the True Temperance Associa- 
tion. Lord Russet, to whom I un- 
willingly did an injustice a fortnight ago 
by suggesting that his attitude towards 
the Bill was inspired by Puritan motives, 
moved an amendment designed to seeure 
that the improved public-house should 
supply “ meals suitable to the character 
of the premises and the locality ;” but 
Lord Cave thought the wording too 
indefinite, and on a division it was 
rejected by a small majority. 

A Performing Animals Bill, intro- 
duced by Lord Dangsrort, was opposed 
by Lord Raauay, on the ground that its 
provisions might apply to anything from 
a meet of the Coaching Club to a con- 
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jurer’s rabbit. lt was supported how- 

ever by Lord Kyursrorp, chiefly, I} 
think, in order that he might get even 
vith a friend who has trained his dog | 
to sit up and beg whenever he shouts | 
“‘ Knutsford!” 7 

Mr. Mostry has at last finished his | 
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| journey from Toryism vid Independence 
to Labour, and, to show the complete- 
| ness of his conversion, took his seat 
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next to Mr. Kirkwoop. 
Kneouraged by this notable accession 
to his flock, Mr. Cuynes plucked up his 


| spirits and boldly asserted, in reply to 
| critics, that the Government’s handling 
| of the tram strike had “ saved the Lon- 
| don public much inconvenience.” With- 
| 
| 


out exactly endorsing this statement I 


| am prepared to admit, as an involun- 


| tary pedestrian, that the delay in the 
| settlement was a distinct benefit to one 
| liver in the Metropolis. 





THE NEW HEADACHE. 
‘A HEADACHE, you say,” observed 
j the doetor. 

“No, I did not. I said headaches 
plural. Hundreds of headaches. I hold 
the world rights in the headache, Lon- 
don, Provincial, American, Colonial and 

| Assorted Foreign.” 

* Any other symptoms ? ” 

* Book, acting, translating, musical 
| and film rights. Every time the heroine 
| of a movie has a headache you are im- 
| pelled to think of me.” 

‘Let's see your tongue.” 

“The broadeasting right is said to be 
worthless, but you never know what 
science will achieve.” 

* Undo your waistcoat.” 

“| said headaches, not heartaches.” 

The doetor looked at me as if he had 
| just remembered that everything comes 

to an end some time. Then he hstened 
to my heart. 


“Shall we say a little adiposity ?” 


‘[shan’t. I only know ‘ The Raven’ | 


and ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus.’ ”’ 
“ What sort of headache is this ?” 
‘All sorts. Headaches to please all 
classes. See my circular and advertise- 
iments. This moment's variety is like 
that following on stroke across top of 
head with length of lead piping.” 
| “Tknow. I’ve hadone like it myself.” 
| “You have? You never paid me 
| royalties. How long ago and how fre- 
| quently? Send in a statement for me 
to cheek.” 
“ How's your appetite ?” 
“ Look at the end of my pen.” 
| “ Eat any fruit?” 
| “Only peanuts at cabarets.” 
“The engine is off colour. 


| rest. Been overloading it. 
} ) 


Wants a 
Take exer- 
; Cise 

“When the Persian cat wanders | 
always have to catch it.’ 

“The headaches will last until you 
take plenty of exercise regularly.” 

‘You know those chaps who climbed 
Mount Everest—Bruce & Co. ? Do you 
know what they got as they upproached 
the top? Headaches.” 
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Bus Conductor (to passenger who has just thanked him prettily for picking up her bag), 
‘“THat’s Aut niautr, Miss. Yow ais’? LIKE THE LADY AS I DID THE SAME THING 


FOR YESTERDAY. WHEN I ‘ANDS ER THE 


THAT ’S ALL, I GOT POR BRING PERLATE.” 


BAG S11K SAYS,‘ You ’RE A RARA 4tis’— 














“ Well, well, we won't send you up 
Mount Everest. Take some long walks 


land have this made up for you.” 


He gave me a piece of writing which 
looks like this: but I admit there must 
be at least a hundred different read- 
ings, thus affording greater scope for 
chemists : 

N.T. Strophanth mXX 
Pot. Cib. z1 

Ag. Chior SV1 

112 R.S.V.P.C.E.ag. 

Then, with what 1 took to be a mut- 
tered apology, he strode out of the 
house. 

Since [am not going to be sent up 





Mount Everest I have taken the medi- 
cine, walked five miles and now have 
a new kind of headache. I call it for 
short “The Scalp” because the feeling 
resembles that of a pinioned prisoner 
when he sees the Red Indian approach 
him with the knife. Terms on applica- 
tion. Just as ghastly and probably as 
lasting as ‘* The Lead Pipe,” “‘ The Red- 
Hot Needle” and “ The Hair Twister.” 
All regular headachers on my books 
may have a free trial. The ordinary 
“Spring, 1924 ” variety—-plant now! 
—at fifty for sixpence. Feel ill and 
be fashionable. 





“Pavement TaLKs.”—Evening Paper, 
Sermons in stones at last. 
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THE MURMUR. 


As I turned the corner on my way 
to the station I saw Stringfellow ahead 
of me. He was walking very slowly 
and making unaccustomed use of his 
walking-stick ; I mean he was walking 
with it, not hitting things. 

“Hullo!” I cried, catching him up, 
“what's the matter? Corns?” 

Stringfellow, leaning rather theatri- 
cally on his stick, paused, 

“Corns?” he repeated with a laugh 
which (it seemed to me) was not quite 
so hollow as he had intended it to be; 
“corns? I only wish it were corns. 
No, no,” he continued with a wan 
smile, “it’s something a good deal 
worse than mere corns.” 

“What?” I asked bluntly, for [ am 
no district visitor and have no aptitude 
for listening to other people’s ailments. 

“A Murmur,” faltered Stringfellow, 
leaning so heavily upon his stick that 
it became a semi-circle. 

I regarded Stringfellow amazedly. 
Iie was the last person on carth con- 
cerning whom I should have thought 
the merest whisper of scandal could 
have been raised—-a dogged stodgy 
chap, devoted to his vegetable garden. 
A chap who specialises in parsnips. A 
chap who knows more about chemical 
manures than is good to listen to. And 
yet... 

“ Pooh,” I soothed, * you know what 
people are. Besides, if it’s only a mur- 
mur.” 

Stringfellow dramatically struck the 
right side of his chest, and then, exhibit- 
ing transient confusion, the left. 

“The Murmur's here,”’ he announced 
with some irritability—“ in my heart.” 

I strove not to look surprised, but | 
couldn't help wondering if Mrs. String- 
fellow knew about it. Of course the 
whole thing depended upon what the 
unfortunate chap’s heart was murmur- 
ing—what name, I mean.” 

*« And—and does your wife know ?” 
I asked gently. 

“Yes; I told her last night. She”— 
a certain complacency crept into his 
voice—‘she was much distressed. Be- 
cause, you see, I shan’t be able to do 
any more gardening. I'll have to take 
things awfully easy. Just when Spring 
is coming, too. Of course we shall 
have to have the gardener two extra 
days a week, but that can’t be helped. 
As for me, I shall have to sit—or per- 
haps recline—in a deck-chair and just 
watch the gardener work. Just sit and 
watch. Ah, me!"—and Stringfellow 
stifled what sounded to me extremely 
like a gloating chuckle. 

“But tell me,” I urged (for the pic- 
ture conjured up by Stringfellow was 


not without its attraction for me) “what 








is a Murmur?” Stringfellow drooped 
pathetically. ‘It’s an affection of the 
heart—in the medical sense of the 
word, of course, Not frightfully dan- 
gerous if you're careful, but——-” The 
10.5 train was steaming into the station ; 
Stringfellow indicated it nonchalantly. 
“Supposing I were to hurry to catch 
that train,” he said illustratively, “ I 
should———” And he snapped his fin- 
gers with an air of finality, at the same 
time, perhaps inappropriately, casting 
his eyesupward, ‘“ Finish,” he added 
simply. “ Phut—gone!” 

“ Really?” I said admiringly. 

“Absolutely. I mustn’t hurry or 
worry or flurry 

“Or scurry?” I suggested aptly. 

He tapped me on the shoulder with 
his stick: he tapped, I think, rather 
harder than was necessary. ‘ If I did,” 
he announced portentously-—‘ phut !”’ 
And again he gazed at the wintry spring- 
like sky. “ Henceforth I’m a looker-on. 
Alas!” 

I thought of Stringfellow a good deal 
that day. I thought more particularly 
of his reclining in a chair watching the 
gardener at work. It was the sort of 
thing which, I felt acutely, I myself 
could do with no little success. 

“A garden is,” of course, ‘a lovely 
thing God wot,” but rolling and mow- 
ing and weeding, and—and forking-in 
are not so lovely. Supposing—sup- 
posing I developed a Murmur! Not, of 
course, anything so noticeable as “ the 
murmur of innumerable bees,” but, say, 
the murmur of one shy, almost inar- 
ticulate bee. The prospect pleased me. 
And it needed but the oft-repeated 
spectacle of the back view (patched 
and otherwise) of countless unwilling 
gardeners, caught bending as the train 
sped townward through allotment - 
country, to render the prospect posi 
tively alluring. 

When I arrived home that evening | 
hada Murmur. As I pushed open the 
garden gate I tottered a little, and in- 
stinctively pressed my hand to my left 
side (I wasn’t sure if Mollie mightn’t 
be looking at me through the curtains 
of the spare-room window). Then— 
well, I ask you, what would you have 
done if you had observed a rooster, 
purple-wattled, pompous and pontifical, 
conducting a party of three lady-friends 
over the very spot where but yester- 
day you had sown a row of the most 
expensive brand of sweet peas? If you 
are the man I take you for, you would 
have done what I did. If you wouldn't 
—well, you’re a poor fish. 

Now, I do not claim to be any ath- 
letic young stripling, but, by Mercury, 
no Ruopes’ scholar could have covered 
the distance between the garden gate 
and that polygamous fowl in quicker 





ee 
time, taking into consideration that ] 
lost the fraction of a second in snatch. | 
ing up a garden broom en route, than | 
T did, j 

“Save yourselves!” squawked the 
rooster (with true roosterian chivalry) 
to his wives as he witnessed my ap. 
proach. The wives obeyed on the 
instant. But the Caliph of the hen. 
run missed his clawing on the fenee- 
top, and my broom caught him pretty 
shrewdly in the shadow of his tail 
feathers. 

“Whoops!” I cried. 

And the rooster went over the to 
as though projected from a treneh 
mortar. I turned, warm but trium- 
phant, to meet Mollie. Mollie was 
laughing. Mollie was in an overall. 
She—she looked awfully springlike, 

‘*]’ve neverseen anything so splendi 
in my life!” she gurgled. “I was 
watching you from the bath-room win- 
dow, and the way you scooted down 
the path and lunged at that insufferabk 
Buff-Orpington was superb. Why, you 
might have been a boy again. It makes 
me feel quite old.” 

‘‘Ha, ha!” I sniggered self-consei 
ously. ‘ Really!” 

Mollie slipped her arm into mine and 
squeezed it. 

«You're nothing but a kid,” she said, 
‘‘and I think I must have looked after 
you pretty well to have kept you so fit. 
Why, when I think of poor Mr. String- 
fellow——” 

My arm gave a jerk. ‘“ What's the 
matter with Stringfellow?” I asked 
carefully. 

Mollie laughed. ‘ Nothing really,” 
she said, ‘but sheer laziness. He’s pre- 
tending there’s something the matte 
with his heart, so that he needn't de 
any more gardening. His wife was | 
telling me about it to-day.” 

“The deceitful dog!" I said indig- 
nantly. 


| 
t 





Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
‘‘The theory is that these artist fellows 
steal out of a night under cover of darkness, | 
their pictures under their arms, and land the 
magni opi furtively on the steps of Burlington 
House.”—Scots Paper. 

From a Somerset House notice to an , 
executor :-— 
“Though it is observed that the deceased 
did not oceupy No, — Street, until subse- | 
quently to his death, yet apparently sums have 
been deducted having reference to actual 

occupation.” 


Itisattention tolittledetails likethisthat 
accounts for Mr. Sxowpen’s surplus. 





“Borrato Swept orr Fret By 
MENDELSSOHN Crore.” 
Headline in Canadian Paper. 
Were they giving “the tune the old 
cow died of ” ? 
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The Lay Mind. “ Never Minn 


$n Memoriam. 


Si Preperick Brive Sir Waurer 
Sir CaarLes SrANvorD. 
No idle singers of an elnpry day’ 
Were the three veterans who have passed awa 
But rather claiming room on history's page 
\s strenuous minstrels of a crowded age, 
Who played most loyally their several parts 
In service of the youngest of the Arts. 


Thre fi 


to gothic Abbey S organisl 
For his untiring energy will be missed ; 
He kept the zest of boyhood till fourscore, 
Lover of London and her ancient love, 


Of Pepys and Byep and Percens.; and he li 
His talk and discourse with + reshing wit, 
Kindly and keen, good-tempered and well 
Wishing, 


And like Sam Westey in his love of fishing 


\ Praver note befits the homage aue 


5 as ; : 
lo him who, noble-hearted through and throug 


In every British organ-loft is held 

In reverence as a teacher unexcelled, 

\nd chief interpreter of the music made 
to strengthen and exalt in worship’s aid: 
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ist S LIKELY TO WIN BY HIMBSELI 


Gracious and wise, honoured by King and Court, 
Yet honouring most the things of good report, 
In friendship never known to flag or falter, 

And to his peers the “ best belovéd Warten.” 


Last of the three who in a fortnight’s space 
Winished their memorable earthly race, 

In the great Abbey lies by Purcenn’s side 

The trish master who was England's pride, 

(nd in his early youth made Cambridge feel 
Che force of his illuminating zeal. 

lle trod new paths, while pedants stood aghast, 
Yet never sought to ostracize the past. 

“inely endowed with the creative gift, 

loo critical to imitate or drift, 

Fashion he worshipped not nor humour scorned, 
but every aspect of his art adorned, 
Revealed and purged the glories that belong 
"o the rich treasure-house of Irish song, 

\nd magnified in high heroic strain 

Our mariners who scoured the Spanish main. 

ut though their living presence may have gone 
Krom Windsor, Westminster and Kensington, 
Cheir life-long service to the Art divine 

Has surely built them an enduring shrine, 

And the “ young lions” whom they sought to tame 
Will live to be the guardians of their fame. 
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MR. PUNCH’S MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 


II.—Gorse to tHe Docs. 


You don’t know what a woman’s love can do, 


Joanna, 
To keep a chap from his decline and fall ; 


I've been a better man since I met you, 


Joanna, 
And I don’t think I’ve hardly sinned at all; 
If I’m to stay like this for life, 
Joanna, 
It means you gotter be my little wife— 


For if you won't be mine, 
Then 1 shall take to wine, 


I'll be a bad man, because I love you so ; 


I’ii drink yellow drinks in low-down places, 
I'll take no exercise and go to the races, 
I'll go to Africa, I'll shoot a tiger, 
I'll eat drugs on the banks of the Niger, 
I ‘ll make faces and I ’ll make scenes, 
I'll put counters in the slot-machines, 
I'll waste my substance and borrow from the Jews, 
I'll dress slovenly and wear brown shoes, 
I won’t worry how I look—d’ you see ? 
I'll let my hair grow and shave after tea. 
‘To the dogs, 
To the dogs, 
To the bad black dogs, 
To the bad black abominable dogs I'll go, 
And all for the love of my sweet Jo! 


What—you won't be mine ? 
Then I shall go and dine. 


I'll be a bad man, because I love you so. 


I'll take pretty girls away from their mothers, 
I’ll buy a Wireless and interfere with others, 
I'll drink Créme de Menthe in great big beakers, 
I'll go to meetings and interrupt the speakers, 
I won't shrink from gross exaggeration, 
And I won't make no polite conversation ; 
I'll be a bounder, a Bohemian, a boob, 
And I won't stand up for women in the Tube ; 
I'll lie abed late, meditating crimes, 
I'll yote Liberal and write to The Times. 
To the dogs, 
To the dogs, 
To the bad black dogs, 
To the bad black abominable dogs 1 '!! go, 
And all for the love of my sweet Jo! 


What—you will be mine ? 
Then you shall see me shine. 


I'll be a good boy, because I love you so. 


I'll wear white spats and I ‘ll play cricket, 
I'll travel third with a first-class ticket, 

I'll give money to the starving Prussians, 

I'll make a gesture and pray for the Russians; 
I'll be a high-brow, but I'll look hearty, 

And I won't laugh at the Liberal Party - 

1’ll wake up with a carol in my throat, 

And I'll go to bed on a high top-note; 

I'll take a tumbler of water in the morning, 
{’ll help cook when the cook gives warning, 
I'll be a little ray of sunshine, dear, 

And I'll make money, shall we say, next year ? 
I won't kiss nobody without your permission, 
[ ‘ll go twice to the Wembley Exhibition, 

Ill eat apples as I ought to do, 

I'll drink lemonade and I'll love you. 
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To the dogs, 
To the dogs, 
To the good grey dogs, 
To the good grey gentlemanly dogs I'll go, 
And all for the love of my sweet Jo!" A.P.H, 








THE WAYS OF THE WORLD. 

Puan Jane, having exchanged her sober spectacles for 
a black velvet mask and thereby completed her Columbine 
array, gathered up her evening cloak and preceded me out 
of the house into a taxi. I am Jane’s official guardian and 
she had been staying with me for nearly a week. She 
seemed to be rather less plain and rather more ingenuous 
than usual. 

“The whole story,’ she explained earnestly as the ear 
started, ‘depends on what he says.” She sighed. “T do} 
wish I knew the ways of the world! I can imagine the | 
kiss part all right, and I’ve got to where Esmeralda cries | 
‘Oh!’ and ‘How pare you?’ Then sho tears off her 
mask and scorns him and—and he has to speak next. 
Uncle, what do people say after they’vo kissed people 
suddenly at dances?” 

“If it’s the hero,” I replied glibly, “he goes white to 
the lips with repentance and scarlet to the ears with shame 
as soon as he sees who it is that he’s insulted. Then with 
a low bow he returns you the periwinkle you gave him at 
the Band of Hope and retires muttering. You don’t meet 
him again till he saves your life in Nebraska——” 

“It's the villain,” she interrupted, “ Ho’s a Bohemian, 
and I don’t know their kind of language. ‘Tell me quick, 
because we're nearly at the Albert Hall.” 

* Look here, Jane,” I said suspiciously—‘ what are you 
writing this thing at all for? The subject isn’t suited to 
your flaxen fringe and innocent complexion.” 

“Tt ’ll be a surprise for Mother,” she explained placidly. 

“Jt will,” I agreed, thinking of my black-satin sister in | 
Somerset. “Ts that all?” | 

Jane coloured. * And it ’ll show you that I’m studying | 
human nature and ought to live in London and lear | 








There was a long pause. “ Well,” she inquived, “ what 
would he say?” 

“Can't tell you,” I said, regarding her thoughtfully; 
“I’ve never been kissed by a villain.” 

“ But haven’t you ever——” 

“Jane,” I commanded sternly, “get out. We ‘ve arrived.” 

There were about a hundred well-masked Columbines at 
the carnival, and, having once lost Jane, I regarded them 
all with suspicion. One of the minxes was, I thought, 
behaving outrageously and 1 hoped her exasperated Har- 
lequin would make her pay for it. I watched him corner 
her against a pillar and heard him say, ‘‘Columbine, give 
me that rose!” in a thoroughly dangerous tone. Columbine 
considered the flower with her head on one side, then she 
kissed it lightly and handed it toa passing Clown. Harlequin 
took her by the shoulders and kissed her—not so lightly. 

“Oh!” said Columbine faintly. Then remembering her | 
cue she added, “ How pare you ”” tove off her mask and | 
scorned him. 

Harlequin stared, His eyes seemed to pop through the 
holes in his mask and he pressed them back with an 
anguished hand. ‘Great Scott!” he groaned, “I thought 
you were my wife!” and, like a man sore smitten with 
grief, he staggered away. 

Jane rolled her eyes towards me. 

“Industrious maiden,” I said coldly. “Now that you 
have found your ‘copy’ shall we go home?” 
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Vaid (with visiting-card). 
Mistress. **\WuHat NAME, 
Maid. “°F pin’? TELL MI 


“Prease, Mua 
Many?” 


OUTWARD BOUND. 
WE ‘ve painted the Ratcliff Highway red 
To the tune of a twelyemonth’s pay 
We've cruised around from the “ Ship Aground 
To the shores of Tiger Bay 
We've stood our pals and we've kissed the g 


For a fortnight and a clay 


e 
, : . 
But there's something gone wrong Ww 


and the song, 
(nd there ain’t no bite in the beer, 

L'li sail to Vallipo, and you ll sail to Maine, 
Coromandel, Callao, Perim, Port o’ Spain, 
Baltic way—down the Bay—up the China Seas — 
Pernambuco, Providence, anywhere you please : 


' \ 
ith the dance 


™) 


Don't matter where if it’s far enough from here! 


’S NAME. Mum, 
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"S A GENTLEMAN 


WANTS TO SEI 


*h GIVE ME THIS TICKET TO COME IN 





You can git your sea-chest out o pawn 


Or leave it where it lies ; 


You can pay your shot (or maybe not), 
You can leave your gal likewise 

With a “ Now, my dear, be of good cheer 
And wipe them blooming eyes.’ 


For we ‘ll warp her out with 
shout, 


And we'll give the tug a chee 
And—I ‘ll sail to Frisco, and you to Cal 


a son and & 


r, 


Honolulu, Trinidad, Montevid-e-o, 


saltic way—down the Bay 
Seas— 
Pensacola, Palembang, a nywhe 


here! 





re you please ; 
Don’t matter where if it's far 


enough fir 
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To-pay I have seen all 4 


Inscrutable and 3 
Observing me with solem 
That hold no anger or su 

In the Aquarium. 


Because they float about 
To-merrow I should like 
Ind see four thousand fi 


Yor there are pike and t 





That 
And rainbow-coloured fi 
Like sunsets dipped int« 


And fish with furry bacl 
And fish that lay their ¢ 
By leaping, as 1 underst 
And placing them on gr 


The wolf-fish with an a 
And sharks with faces 1 


To w 
Whe 
A po 


And 
And 














For I have seen four thousand fish, 


And fish with faces long and sharp, 


Below the Mappin Terraces ; 
And golden fish with filmy skirts 


And silver fish with dusky bars 
That float beneath the nenuphars, 
And tiny fish of Paradise, 


Must splash about to keep them wet ; 


The sea-hare, which is like a slug, 


Like schoolgirls, elegantly slim— 
You would not dream that underneath 


That tiny mouth had all those teeth— Observing me w 
And humorous turtles that advance | 
\s though in some Salome dance, 
And hermit-crabs that have the sense — | 
To use a whelk-shell residence 
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THE WATER ZOO. 


[Sincere apologies are offered to Mr. FE, G, Boutyesxcrn, contr Her 
of the newly opened Aquarium at Regent's Park, for any trifling 
errors of science or occasional exaggerations which may have crept 
into these verses. Making an Aquarium, after all, is one thing; 
inaking a rhyme is another.) 


wish, ; : 
And eels that give electric shocks, 


| 
And sucking-fish that hang on rocks, 
And fish that turn a rosy pink 


um, 
n eyes From sheer false modesty, [ think 
rprise, And fish that, floating on the tide 


| Transparent, show their whole inside ; 
Not ray-fish these, but, should you wish, 
| They might be termed the X-ray fish ; 

And flat fish with their eyes askew, 
| All buried, save those eyes, from view 

rout and carp, | Beneath the clean white sand, until 
| With rippling movements they ascend 


my brain, 
to come, 
sh again. 





Sut no— 





move like Oriental flirts, 
sh that seem 

>a stream, 

| eandour 

And patient as a nurse or aunt) 

The axolotl! simply can’t ; 

| Because of his peculiar gland 

| He may not hope to salamand ; 

| His life’s ambition forced to throttle, 
He still remains an axolotl.” 


cS, like mice, 
ges on land 
and, 

ass, but yet 


| 
And there the crayfish or langouste 
On craggy rocks is seen to roost. 


To-day I have seen all I wi 


For J have seen four thousand fishe, 


wful mug, 
nild and prim, 





Inscrutable and rum, 


valk about with in the sea, 
reon there sprouts, most luckily, 
isonous anemone. 


iti 
That hold no anger or surprise, 











And wrasse with their mosaic scales, To eat some portion of a friend 
(nd oblong fish that have no tails ; | Thrown in by keepers from the top ; 
Fresh-water and salt-water fellows, | And fish that always seem to stop 
And fish with valves that work like | Lying in one place, dull as lead, 
bellows ; Although you tap quite near their head ; 
And fish that leap and fish that crawl, And salamanders dark and dire, 
And great octopodes a-sprawl, | And axolotls, whose desire 
Inside those aqueous mysteries To be a salamander fills 


Their bosom with eestatic thrills; 
the awful hand of Fate 
Prevents them from that longed-for state. | 
For grow to be a salamander 
(Though striving with uncommon 





7 
oem eyes 


In the Aquarium. 


Because they float about my brain, 
To-morrow I should like to come, 
And seé four thousan l fish agam. | 


vor. 





there are fish that kiss and climb, 
fish that croak, though not in 


axolotl was kindly 
rhyme, 


Junman Hexrry. 





* This account of the emotions of the | 


upplied by Professor | 
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| *THat’s BesseuMen, YOU KNOW, BY THR FIRE—TH! 
“FIAVE YOU READ ANY OF THEM?” 
i ‘No, I've SuVER READ ANYTHING OF HIS EXCEVT Hts 


| —— a eee 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
| Mosv of the H. G. Weuises we know come on in The 
| Dream (Car); and this multifariousness makes the perusal 
of that entertaining novel more like a spell at the halls 
than a night of the legitimate drama. It also renders the 
book very difficult to appraise, for the reception due to the 
creator of Kipps and Mr. Polly—who is allowed two long 
turns of unparalleled brilliance and vivacity—could not, 
one feels, be fairly accorded to the ethical, sociological and 
theological Writs in his more truculent and hortatory 
aspects. The two-thousand-years-hence Utopia in whieh 
the story opens leaves me, as usual, cold. But when its 





“The Age of Confusion,” and one of them cuts his hand on 
a railway-carriage window and dreams himself deliriously 
hack into our own era, then the fun begins. Sarnac, the 
Utopian, is merely Winu1am Morris and water. But 
Harry Mortimer Smith, his “farver” the “ greengrosher, 
his mother, brother and sisters, his admirable uncle, John 
Julip (gardener to Lord Bramble), and all their sayings and 
doings—these are the essential Weis. So too are the 
Pimlieo chapters—the lodging-house of Matilda Good, 
whose cap was “like the lower shell of an oyster inverted,” 
j all her lodgers, and all Harry's efforts, finally triumphant, 








‘ ‘ . eas . ° | 
inhabitants start excavating a village, poison-gassed in 
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‘MoUs NoveLIsTt. HIS BOOKS HAVE A TREMENDOUS SALE.” 


TESTIMONIALS IN PRAIBE OF WecaGurs’ Far Repucen.” 








to rise above his station. Of the book’s two typical romances 
I prefer that of Hetty, the pitiful heroine of Harry's wavr- 
marriage, to his sister Fanny's successful housekeeping 
with an unhappily-married publisher. The decorum and 
stability of this latter idyll (though admittedly exceptional) 
are, I feel, pieces of special pleading, like the union of 
religion and ruthlessness in Mrs. Smith, and that of religion 
and dishonesty in Smith and the Reverend Moggeridge. 
The book has a great deal to say about ‘cheap prolifera- 
tion,” which the Utopians apparently eluded by the unheroic 
methods of Dr. Storrs. As in the Wellsian canon nothing 
is impossible to education, | suggest an austere avoidance 
of cheap mating as a more noble, natural and radical 
means to the same end, 





In the "Thirties and 'Forties one of the best-known figures 
in the Midlands was Wittiam Bowen Jorpan Winson, 
known variously as“Gumley Wilson” and “ The Old Squire,” 
whose hunting reminiscences have now been edited by his 
nephew, Sir Guy FLertwoop WILSON, under the general and 
effective title of Green Peas at Christmas (Annoy). The 
‘« Squire,” his editor declares, was “ very good-looking, most 
attractive in manner, extraordinarily plausible and insen- 
sately extravagant.” But the habit of backing bills for his 
friends (one alone cost him a cool twenty-three thousand 
pounds) seems to have had more to do with his ultimate 
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bankruptcy than anything else. He had, at any rate, twenty- 
one years of first-rate hunting in the best country in the 
Midlands before the smash came. That was in 1892. | 
Wu1son joined the 3rd Dragoon Guards in 1825 as a hand- 

some but very slight-looking cornet (see frontispiece), when | 
the senior officers were still Peninsular men and capable, 
given time, of putting away their three bottles of port a night. 
His recollections of Ireland about that time are perhaps 
the most interesting part of the book tothe layman. There 
was plenty of agrarian outrage, but the military were never 
interfered with even when, so to speak, they were “ asking 
for it.” Hunting enthusiasts will turn to the notes on the 
‘years 1831-52. Gumley Hall, where the “ Squire " took up 
his residence after his marriage in 1831, lay pleasantly within 








course of his career a professor of bio-chemistry at Cam. 
bridge, a mystic, a factor in international complications and 
political strife, a vulgar little man engaged in a vulgar little 
intrigue with an actress, a good fellow and a great lover, 
This is Mr. Ronatp Frager’s first novel and it is perhaps | 
because of this that he has given that superiatiogly| 
good measure which this summing up of his hero suggests, 
For his purpose he has utilised farce, tragedy, passion, | 
puerility, satire, science and psychic speculation, proba- | 
bility and fantasy, setting them anywhere between Primrose 
Hill and Downing Street, with actors who range from the | 
habitués of suburban gin-shops to members of the Cabinet. | 
You might almost conclude that he had set out to show how | 
widely he could throw his net; but the book is much too | 








reach of the Atherstone, 
Pyichley, Quorn and Coites- 
more. And the great days of 
fox-hunting were just begin- 
ning, when hounds were being 
bred for speed and it took a 
good horse to live with them. 
An attractive little book— 
with perhaps more mis-spell- 
ings of proper names than 
was quite necessary, though 
Sir Guy does complain that 
his unele’s handwriting was 
‘all but illegible.” 

The Pentagram (Grant 
RicHArDs) is a study. of a 
highly - strung boy whose 
home-life was more than a 
little unusual and irritating. 
Gregor Share, when we meet | 
him, was captain of rugger | 
in the school at which he| 
was a day-boy, a prefect and | 
altogether a great man. But | 
at home he amounted to} 
almost less than nothing, for 
his step-mother fussed and | 
prayed over him and tried 
desperately to control his life. | 
lie hadtwo younger brothers, | 
who are cleverly drawn, and 
one half-brother, who had | 
adenoids and other troubles | 
more difficult to remove. The 
father had disappeared some 
dozen years previously, and !_ Rite 1S. Oe EERE 
Mrs. Share’s anxiety about Greg was presumably due to a fear | 
that he had inherited some of the paternal vices. However 
that may be, Greg had a friend, Clive Cardwell, a young man 
of artistic tastes and temperament, of whom Mrs. Share pro- 
foundly disapproved... I confess that I also had my sus- 
picions about Clive, but in the end should judge him an 
innocuous man, though of a dangerous type. Presently 
Greg heard news of his father, and wrote to him, and the 
result of this was that during his Easter holidays he went 
to Germany, with Clive and Clive’s friend, Rolf von Rudes- 
heim (who Was not a German), to meet the missing parent. 
The journey, with all its experiences and delights for an 
eager boy, is excellently told; but of Mr. Share it is enough 
to say that he was not worth finding. Mr. Hunrtiy 
Ropertson has not, I imagine, finished with Greg. The 
signals are down for a sequel, and I hope to read it, 








JUST ANNOUNCE 











Lady Violinist (to M.C. of Country Entertainment). “ You micutT 
THAT I'M PLAYING 
KOWSKY INSTEAD OF THE * Paorraccr’ Fawrasra.” 


j promising to be the result | 
| of any such process. Albert 
| Codling, “The Flying Dra- 
| per,” is a pathetic figure, | 
|impossible and yet convine- | 
ling, and the sense of strange | 
| beauty there is about him is 
‘not lost, even though Mr. 
| Fraser allows his first flight 
ito be complicated by the 
i fact that he absent-mindedly 
| takes with him the umbrella 
'of an outraged customer to 
| whom he has just refused to 
| sell flannelette. There is a 
similar recklessness on the 
/author’s part throughout the 
|story. It begins with an air 
|of sharp- flavoured comedy, 
| passes through tragedy and 
}ends on a human note which 
stresses the loneliness com- 
mon to all of us, which we’ 
iseek to lose in close rela- | 
| tionship with our kind. After | 
its own prodigal fashion the | 
book rises, however uncer- 
tainly, as high above the 
general run of novels as 
Codders did above the other | 
| dvapers of Primrose Hill. 


The Safety Pin (JENKUsS) | 
does indeed set Mr. J. 8} 
FLETCHER’S new crime mys | 
tery going, but immediately | 
Spee he coke drops out and is heard ol | 
no more. I wonder if this is strictly fair. Our author | 
does not belong to any fastidiously literary school of 
mystery-mongers. With him conversation need not be 
plausible provided it conveys the necessary information oF 
suggests the appropriate misinformation. ‘“ Mary Sanders, ! 
said the landlord, introducing the maid to the inspector, | 
“she it was that saw Mr. Deane last.” This Mr. Deane, 
a man of some wealth evidently, had but recently arrived | 
in Southernstowe. He had gone to bed, had got up @) 
the middle of the night and been found shot two days 
later in & sandpit near the house of the successful and re- | 
spected mayoress of the little town. She was also a Woman | 
of means, and there began a perfect orgy of blackmail of | 
which the victim is the unfortunate mayoress. She is, of 
course, entirely innocent of the murder, as you can, of COURSE, 
guess at once or I should noi tell you, but, having other 
personal matters to conceal, she pays. Of the three black 





A ‘Capriccio’ py TScCHAT- 





The Flying Draper (Fisner Unwey) was also in the 


) 
mailers the most important and the least likely was the| 
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wae little solicitors clerk, whose motto, “ Must 
look after myself first,” was stretched to the point of 
readiness to put a noose round his own brother's neck 
if the worst came to the worst. And it is he who ferrets 

| out the murderer, with the assistance of one of the most 

| platitudinous and addle-pated policemen I have met in this 

| kind of work. Something of a machine-made story, but 

| I pass it for railway use. 





| duced to him. His mother was dead, his father lived in 
| India, and he was staying with a maiden aunt in London. 
Miss Pamela Vaine was “a practical woman.” Jimmy, on 
the other hand, dreamed dreams, and a more ill-assorted 
couple never tried to tolerate each other. With admirable 
economy of words Mr. Jonn Lyron, in Expectancy (Anrow- 
sMiTH), relates the difficulties and disappointments of this 
vague and lonely child. When Jimmy was nine he returned 
| to India with some distant cousins, who opened up one new 
world to Jimmy, while their little daughter, Joan, opened up 
another. The voyage was a delight to him ; but on joming his 
father at the end of it he was as lonely as he had ever been. 
Bothof them w ereshy,andeventually,after the returnto Eng- 
| land, their sympathies drifted apart. Up to a certain point 
| Mr, EyTos has succeeded completely with avery difficult task, 
but towards the end I found it less easy to follow him. 
The innoceney and diffidence that became Jimmy as a boy 
are not so attractive when he grows up, and I failed to share 
his appreciation of the merits of Joan. But in spite of this 
I warmly commend the tale for the excellence of its style 
and construction. The Indian scenes exercise a real spell, 
and as a steady of a sensitive romantic character Jimmy 
deserves a wide recognition. 


j ] : ‘ . 
| dJunmy lame was about six years old when we are intro- 
} 








What pleases me most in Dublin Pride (PALMER) is its 
simplicity and independence. Very few first novels are so 
free from original airs and reflected graces. Yet I found it, 
on the whole, a rather callow and uneonvincing book; and 
this I put down to the superficiality and lack of interest 
displayed by Mr. Ewan Acnew in dealing with the pivot of 
his plot —a proposed “ mixed marriage "’ between a Catholic 
and a Protestant. The Catholic, Kathleen Rafferty, is said 
at the outset to be “remarkably devout.” She dwells in 
Dublin, where her father, a widowed professor, has taken 
the Catholic Church, lock, stock and barrel, under his con- 
troversial wing. Her Protestant fiancé, John Tanner, an 
engineer, lives in Liverpool; and his sole surviving parent, 
a mother, keeps state in Regent’s Park and reads The 
Morning Post. Here you have obvious ground for a socio- 
political-religious tragedy (or comedy), of which the passion 
of Kathleen for John (it is rather that way about) shall be 
the appropriate centre. But nothing of the sort matures. 
No sooner is Kathleen forbidden the house by her father 
than Mr. Anew wearies of racial and religious differences 
and the story becomes a mere cock-pit of temperaments. 
Kathleen reacts against her Englishman's grcss and exacting 
disposition, and (with her eye on David Vernon, a ehivalrous 
journalist, as his possible successor) gives him his dismissal. 
The professor dies too soon to witness this consolatory change; 
and the book closes with John at a loose end, Kathleen 
“living her own life,” and Ded bound by his word of 
honour to come up for matrimony if called on. I must 
own that I could not succeed in taking Kathleen, either 
devout or emancipated, very seriously as a heroine. But 
I congratulate Mr. Anew warmly on Mrs. Tanner, a 
very shrewd and original portrait of a limited but lovable 
character. 
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ANY SUNDAY PAPER—BAR TWO. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 

To ensure delivery of next week's 
issue readers are strongly advised to 
place a special order with their news- 
agent now. We have secured at great 
expense the sole right to all articles by 
Supt. H. Sleuthson, whose retirement 
after twenty-five years’ brilliant service 
at the “ Yard” has just been announced. 
Although his name has chiefly been 
associated with the suppression of 
street betting and the illicit traffic in 
chocolate'after hours, he has made a pro- 
found study of murder and murderers. 
The fruit of these studies will be found 
in the startling series entitled 

NEW LIGHT ON OLD CRIMES, 
the first of which will appear on 
Sunday next. 

In this enthralling article Supt. 
Sleuthson will give an amazing reply to 
the familiar query, “ Who killed Cock 
Robin?” Certain facts which have 
come to his knowledge enable him to 
dispose of the commonly accepted but 
utterly bogus confession of Sparrow. 
The latter will be shown to belong to 
that strange group of mental perverts 
whose false confessions often render 
more difficult the tasks of our great 
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detective foree. The real criminal was 
a much more dangerous and desperate 
man than that ill-armed and self-ae- 
cused megalomaniac, Sparrow. The 
motive for the dreadful deed will be 
found after research in the grim records 
of sexual pathology, a subject with | 
which Mr. Sleuthson will not hesitate 

to deal at length. Terrible and even 

nauseating details of the slaying of poor 
Robin are now available, and we shall 

not shrink from our plain duty, which 

is to give them full publicity. An organ 
which forms the staple reading on 
Sundays in a million British homes 
shall never fail to put the true facts of 
life before the men and women, ay, 


and the growing children, of this great | 


Empire. 

The article will be illustrated by ex- 
clasive photographs of curious exhibits 
from the morbid museum which is Mr. 
Sleuthson’s pride. These will include 
the tiny monocle worn in the “ little 
eye” of Fly and the wrought-iron soap- 
dish in which Fish caught the ebbing 
life-stream of the poor victim. Inci- 
dentally it emerges that neither Fly 
nor Fish was present when the dread- 
ful blow was struck, only arriving on 
the scene after the hitherto anonymous 
assassin had fled. : 





“Gentleman, contemplating a Trip to Ice- 
land during the summer, would like to Meet 
Another to accompany him.”—Daily Paper. 





THIS IS THE EXCURSION BACK TO Eatisa Broapway?” 











OXFORD OUT OF TERM. 
Ix Arcady the woods are green, 
The cowslips dip and dance at will, 
The daisies in a silver ring 
Circle the fountain and the spring, | 
And marigolds burn bright between 


The ladysmock and daffodil. 
But shall I sigh While Cumnor village lies asleep | 
Because that f Dreaming of Juneand Bablock Hythe? | 

Have lost the key to Arcady ? 

The woods are green on Hinksey Hill.) «4 ghort single string of pears, just long 

enough to fit round the base of the neck, 38 

| fashion’s latest fancy.”—Evening Paper. 

It might have been worse but for the 
fortunate shortage of bananas. 


In Aready each shepherd king 
Follows a lady, light and lithe, 
And queens as slim as hollyhoeks 
Are set to guard the snowy flocks, | 
And lovers find in labouring 
A sceptre hid in every scythe. 
But shall I weep 
For silly sheep 











In Arcady the nightingale 
Makes music for the butterflies, 
Makes melody upon the thorn, 
Sings vespers till the morrow morn 
Ceaseless and sweet, moonlit and pale 
The dying girl that never dies. 
But shall my tear 


Extract from school-boy’s letter :— | 
“In Gym. I am topof the Division. I got} 
‘there by standing on my head: as thereis 
Bedew her bier only one more lesson I hope to stay there. 
While of a morning I can hear {It is a good thing the holidays are 
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But why trouble to leave England ? 
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The shouting larks on Cumnor Rise ? | near. 
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Native mail runners of Toro, in the 
Uganda Protectorate, have gone on 
trike because there are too many lions 
in the district. There is a hope that 
Mr. Brvin will be asked to go over and 
deal with the matter. 
~ m * 
Amongst the latest art treasures to 
go to the United States is Mr. Aveustus 
JOHN. 


The man who wrote the banana song 
is now reported to have written another, 
entitled, ‘Do Shrimps Make Good 


listen-in to the splashing of the waves 
and the shouts of the joyous bathers. 
On the other hand it might entertain 
the joyous bathers to listen-in to the 
sighs of the jaded business man. 


An expedition which is sailing for the 
South Seas in search of hidden treasure 
is reported to have an ample supply of 
champagne. With champagne at pres- 
ent prices we could do with some hidden 
treasure ourselves. 


We understand that The Daily Matl’s 
recent leading article, ‘Come Off Your 





Mothers?” One theory is that a piece 
of bone may be pressing on the 
brain. 





* 

Professor HowARD MAYBERRY, 
of Chicago, states that love at 
first sight is impossible. In 
view of this statement we hope 
Lord RoTHERMERE will have an- 
other look at Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
DoNnALD. 


The residents of Kensington 
have been petitioning Lord Asx- 
FIELD to construct a Tube from 
there to South London, This 
looks to us suspiciously like an 
attempt to shift the Albert 
Memorial to Clapham Common. 

* * 


Messrs. NEGRETTI AND Zam- 
BRA have prepared a chart com- 
paring the temperature of 
March this year with that of 
March, 1923. ‘Very morbid. 

* * 

One of life’s most bitter trage- 
dies is that ofthe keen golfer who 
has also taken up Mah-Jongg. 


Trotsky is said to be now self-de 





? 





Perch!” may be sung in public without 
fee or licence. 


The strength of the Governmen: 
seems to lie in its ability to march trium. 
phantly from one defeat to another. 


It is hoped that women will buy 
their summer furs early and not be 
caught napping by the first snap ol | 
summer. ‘a 


The Ruddy Kingfisher of Borneo 
makes its nest in a beehive. Probably 
it was the bees who first called it by 
that name. 


Attempts have been made recently to 
find out the reason why chamber con- | 
certs are not more popular. We sent our 








Perfect Little Gentleman (about to have his first lesson in 
fence). “ ExcusB MY GLOVE, WON'T you?” 


} housemaid to one the other day 
and she found out immediately. 
¥? There were no pictures. 


It is said that diamonds were 
never sO expensive as they are 
to-day. We don’t know. We 
once had a partner who went 
three on five to the knave, and 
then redoubled. 


Mr. H. GRinpELe MATTHEWS | 
claims that by means of a ray 
he can, with the small power 
obtained in a London flat, ereate 
a zone sixty-four feet wide in 
which life is impossible. But | 
we've known a piano do worse | 
than this. 


Dean Inae says that he is in 
favour of emigration from this 
country. We have often won- | 
dered why he keeps on writing 
those articles. 

Professor Lanepon states that 
he recently discovered the site | 
of the library at Kish by throw- | 
ing a brick. We know ofa man 
_| who did the same thing at Brix- | 








living in daily fear of assassina- 
tion. Hitherto, of course, he has only 
been assassinated weekly. 

The United States Salvation Army 
authorities complain of being over- 
whelmed with golf-clubs discarded by 
people who are sick of the game. Still, 
they should welcome the chance of 
recruiting many a reformed golfer. 


A café waitress with a thorough 
knowledge of Greek has been discovered 
at Colwyn Bay. But Colwyn Bay is 
not always convenient for those who 
prefer to give their orders in the dead 
languages. 


With reference to the development of 
broadcasting we see it suggested that 


this summer the jaded business man 
in his sweltering office may be able to 





It has been diseovered that the man 
who claimed to emit a halo did it by 
means of a trick. It is now suspected 
that certain politicians obtained theirs 
by a similar device. 


At one Soviet office the employees 
have been warned against spilling red 
ink on the staircases. Nothing was said 
about blood. * 


We are reminded by a gossip-writer 
that a certain American song-composer 
will write the words of a song before 
breakfast .and think nothing of it. 
Neither dowe. « 


A meeting of the Ku Klux Klan held 
last week at Lilly, Pennsylvania, passed 
otf very quietly. Only four persons 
were killed and oom injured. 








i 


ton and found the palice- station. 


A large coal- yard in South Wales 
caught fire recently and burnt forseveral 
days. It seems to have been the sort | 
of coal that we have been trying to find 
for years. 


* 

According to a Society note, the pram 
in which the daughter of England’s 
richest heiress is to take the air in 
Hyde Park as soon as the weather is 
warm enough will be dark blue lined | 
with white kid. We could have wished, 
for her health’s sake, that the kid was 
to be pink and w hite. 





Natural History Revised. 
“Time brings its changes. The cockroach 
of to-day is the butterfly of to-morrow.” 
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THE WELCOME OF AN ENCLISH SPRINC. 
(Dedicated to “ Foveasse,” with many happy memories 
of the South.) 
I’ve always said it rang a little hollow, 
That note of Brownina, with the homesick air, 
Hinting that he would like to be a swallow 
En route for England “ now that April’s there ;’ 
Also the taste for homeward aviation 
In such a month, when Nature simply scowls, 
Betrays a lack of true imagination 
In those misguided fowls. 


Only an overwhelming sense of duty, 

That brooks no parley when my conscience speaks, 
Could hope to tear me from the scenes of beauty 

Where I have wallowed for the last few weeks; 
Oh, not of choice or pure spontaneous motion 

I joined with those blind homers on the wing, 
Who rush to be in time for England’s notion 

Of what is meant by “Spring.” 


The franec’s vagaries may have left me stony, 

And yet, this hour, I’d blow my final sow 
To see the palms of Menton (or Mentone), 

The towering palms that fringe her tideless blue ; 
To climb the hill where Paynim loved to harry 

Old Eze’s walls; or in your sporting car 
To mount the way—a careless partie carrée— 

That winds to Castellar. 


In Monte’s restaurants that cheered our gizzards 
Plump British matrons beat the floor to-day, 
Paying the tariff to their young lounge-lizards*— 
But Monte seems a million miles away ; 

So soon—it feels like years ago already— 
From that exotic vision fades the flush, 
Blurred by the snows of April and her heady 


Mixture of sleet and slush. O. S. 


* An American term for professional dancing-men. 








THE FORTY-EICHTH SITUATION. 

“Tar achievement of originality,” said Balliol, taking out 
a large calabash pipe and lighting it, “is becoming more 
difficult every day. In the arts, for instance, we have 
music, painting, sculpture, and literature-———”’ 

“ Literature ?"’ a College inquired. 

“ Literature certainly,” continued Balliol coldly. “There’s 
no originality in literature nowadays. With only forty- 
seven situations for the modern novelist to work on——" 

“ Excuse me, Sir,” interpolated Queen’s politely, “ but do 
you include the kitten story in that ?” : 

“What kitten story?” 

“The one about the young kitten named Tiny.” 

“TI am dealing with situations,” snapped Balliol icily, 
“not Limericks.” 

“ But it isn’t a Limerick,” protested Queen's cheerfully. 
“It’s a jolly original situation. Matches? Thanks. Once 
upon a time——” 

Balliol yawned ostentatiously. 

“ Once upon a time,” proceeded Queen's affably, “there 
lived in a large North of England town a handsome young 
| irconmaster named Allardyce. He was an exceedingly rich 

young man. All his life had been spent in his business, 
and, apart from his aged and kind-faced mother, no other 
woman had ever entered his life. He was, in fact, what 
they would call at Cambridge a ‘misogynist.’ That is to 











say 








“ Yes?” said Balliol. 

«“__Well, late one evening in June love came to this 
Richard Allardyce in the shape of a young lad 
lady named Hinde ; 

* Who one day, at Commem., on a ‘ grind’ 
ham began. 

* Said—but I digress,” remembered Queen's suddenly. 
‘Miss Hinde, to be very brief, was a singularly beautiful 
young lady, and the moment our Richard caught sight of 
her he writhed in love. Seven days of divine contortions 
followed, and then on the eighth, being able to restrain him- 
self no longer, he coiled himself about her and asked her to 
marry him. She agreed. On the ninth day, therefore, at 
the old village church, with aged mother as best man, they 
were married. 

“Passing over the next twelve months, which is only 
right and proper among young gentlemen, we discover, on 
acertain morning during the thirteenth month, a handsome 
young aerial-fixer, name of Derek Tawnish. He is seated 
on a couch in the Allardyce drawing-room. What is he 
doing there? Well may you ask. He is there to make 
love to April Allardyce. Andshe? She, my young friends, 
is returning his love, and with a gusto so hearty that, if you 
have never made love to a North of England wife, you 
can seareely imagine it. Enter suddenly on to this illicit 
scene Richard Allardyce, ironmaster. He comes in by door 
left lower entrance and pauses thunderstruck. For at 
that moment a great resounding kiss assaults his lily- 
white ears. 

*** April!’ he bursts out huskily. 
too much,’ 

“ Dropping her lover and picking up her small Persian 
kitten named Tiny—I want you particularly to notethename, 
‘Tiny’—April rises and faces her husband courageously. 

‘““* Derek,’ she says calmly, ‘I love Richard. I mean, 
Richard,’ she says calmly, ‘1——’” 

“Go on,” requested Balliol curtly. 

* * Really,’ says Richard, easy like— indeed. 
Derek—may I ask—love you?’ 

“* Practically,’ says Derek, drawing himself up to his full 
height. 

“*Very well,’ says Richard, coolly drawing a small 
revolver from his faultlessly-tied cravat, ‘ bags I then the 
bird!’ 

* With that he raises his revolver and shoots straight into 
April. ‘Richard!’ she screams. But no one hears her. 
At that moment both men are looking down on the Wilton- 
carpeted floor. Lying there, absolutely still, is the small 
body of Tiny, the Persian kitten, of no fixed affections. It 
has fallen from its mistress’s arm—shot dead!” 

Knocking a cushion from the arm of a chair, Queen's 
sank down into it heavily. Balliol rose. 

“ So that, Sir, is your story?” 

Queen’s nodded. 

“And the originality of it,” continued Balliol, smiling 
caustically, “lies entirely in the fact of the kitten being 
named Tiny ?” ; 

“Not quite,” corrected Queen's gently. “ But in the fact 
of a kitten, born in 1924, being ealled Tiny.” 

* And not—Felix ?” 

Queen’s nodded again. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” said Balliol thoughtfully. 


y—a young 





——" Wad- 


f Really this is a little 


And does 





* Modern comedies are often absurdly over-dressed.” —Sunday Paper. 
No one can say that about modern revues. 








“ The new playing field measures 108 sq. yards, and is as flat as the 
proverbial billiard table.”—Local Paper. 


But appreciably larger. 
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THE MEAT AND THE BONE, 


Tue Jonn Buit-poe. “LET ME DRAW YOUR ATTENTION TO THESE SUCCULENT EXPERT 
SAUSAGES.” 

Tue Frexcn Poopie (suspiciously). “I MAY CONSIDER THEM, IF IT DOESN’T MEAN GIVING 
UP MY BONE.” 
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Betiy (after an awakening tall: from Nurse). “Do vou BELIEVE THERE Is A Devin, Joan?” 


Joan. “ No, OF COURSE NOT—NO MORE THAN Santa CLavs. 


Ir’s gust FaTHEr.” 








MORE AUTO-SUCCESTION. 


“ T uke your Uncle Samson,” I mur- 


| mured dreamily, addressing Mollie, but 


| fixing my half-veiled eyes upon the 


high light on the coffee-pot’s unfash- 
ionable figure ; “I am glad he is coming 
to stay the week-end with us. I like 
him. Iam glad—glad!” 

“You're what?” gasped Mollie, let- 
ting the letter she had just received 
from her loathsome relative fall from 
her nerveless fingers. “Glad?” 

I allowed my head to sink slightly 
in acquiescence. 

“T like Uncle Samson,” I intoned, 
as ina trance. “ Of all your relatives 
Unele Samson is my favourite. I like 
him.” Slowly I wrenched my queer 
gaze from the coffee-pot. “I tell you,” 
1 asserted, meeting her startled regard 
with dogged lack-lustre eyes, “I like 
him.. Dear old Uncle Samson!” 

Mollie hurriedly pushed back her 
chair. She had gone a little pale, but 
| she smiled bravely. 


“ Sit quite still,” she whispered; «Ij 


won't be a minute.” 

With a sort of jerk I wrenched my- 
self out of my incipient state of seif- 
induced hypnosis. Mollie, I felt, was 
overdoing it. 

“There is no need to telephone for 
the doctor,” I said coldly. “I am per- 





fectly well. I was merely practising 
auto-suggestion. If this evening—or 
to-morrow afternoon at latest—I am 
not to murder your Uncle Samson and 
bury his remains beneath the bed of 
delphiniums (and what magnificent 
blooms we should get if I did!) I 
shall have to persuade myself that, so 
far from regarding him as a plague 
and a pestilence, I positively like 
him.” 

“Oh, then do,” urged Mollie. “Do 
persuade yourself. It'll make things 
so much easier all round.” 

“T intend to,” I assured her loftily. 
“The other day, when I proposed that 
you should Cov& away your headache, 
you laughed at me. You did not be- 
lieve it possible.” 

“But I’m only a weak woman,” de- 
precated Mollie, the dimple in her left 
cheek much in evidence. 

“True. You lack concentration. The 
subjective mind is intensely amenable 
| to suggestion from the objective. At in- 
| tervals to-day my objective will power- 
fully suggest to my subjective mind that 
[ like Uncle Samson. By the time I 
return home this evening the—ah— 
deed will be done.” 

“ How wonderful!” breathed Mollie, 
with an admiring look—almost a 
fiancée’s look. 

Laughinglightly, I kissed her. “* Won- 











you know how it’s done.” 

Now, no doubt, you in your day (or, 
rather, night) have listened to back- 
chat artists with some—however small 
—degree of pleasure. But I doubt if you 
have ever been privileged to listen-in to 
an authentic dialogue between the in- 
comparable and invisible duo of the 
psychological stage, Ob. and Sub. You 
are now so privileged. This is the sort 
of thing that went on all day :— 

Ob. I like Uncle Samson. 

Sub. (in a cotton-woolly voice). Half 
a minute while I search the records. 

Ob. (incisively). Never mind the re- 
cords. This is a new impression. I tell 
you I like Uncle Samson. Got that? 

Sub. (releasing records). Your Unele 
Samson is a scourge. When you were 
engaged to Mollie he said she might as 
well marry a dustman. 

Ob. (doggedly). I like Uncle Samson. 
D'you hear me? I like him. 

Sub. He is a loathsome entity. He 
plays golf simply for the exercise. 

Ob. (on a higher note). I like him, I 
like him! 

Sub. (still releasing). When he says 
he knows nothing about music but he 
“knows what he likes,” you have difli- 
culty to restrain yourself from thr ttling 
him. 

Ob. (fiercely). I tell you I like him. 
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Sub. He wears rings on his fingers 
and sandy hairs on his nose. 
Oh, exasperated). [ like the sandy 
hairs. I like Un@le Samson in all his! 
his manifestations. | 
Sub. He has curvature of the stomach 
and he rests it on things—sometimes 
he even seems to gesticulate with it. 
And he says dogs ought to be kept 
outside. And he calls attention to all 
the little things in the house which | 
want renewing. And, above all, he| 
has invested all his capital in a Life 
Annuity. } 
Ob. ( faintly and without conviction). 1 | 
like Uncle Samson. 
Sub. (reverting to the cotton.wool voice). | 
Well, you know best. 
When I reached home that evening, 
Unele Samson had arrived. The spuri- 






































| ous brightness of Mollie’s voice from 
within the sitting-room was enough to 
apprise me of the calamity without the 
; raucous rasp of Uncle Samson’s cough. 
(He always has a bout of coughing until 
| it's time for him to speak again.) | 
slanmed the front-door. 
“Oh, there he is!” 
exclaim 


{ heard Mollie 


and there seemed to me to 
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liking for her detestable uncle. 
I rushed upstairs to the bathroom 


tap. I kept it there for ages; my object 


impressions of Uncle Samson. I had 
lost all faith in Sub.; if the job were to 
he done cleanly Ob. would have to do it 
alone. In other words I must flagrantly 
pretend to like Uncle Samson. 

“ Hurrah!” I cried, as I rubbed my 
| head with a hard towel; “ Uncle Sam- 
son 's here, I shall see him quite soon. 
He’s going to stay the week-end. Hur- 
rah, Hurrah!” 

Presently I went downstairs. I still 
wore the welcoming, if rather fixed, grin, 
which I had perfected in front of the 
shaving-glass. 

Flinging wide the sitting-room door, 
I became instantly aware of a strangely 
mixed expression upon Mollie’s face 
the expression of one who, irresistibly 


have hurt himself somewhat severely. 
Not so, however, Uncle Samson's face ; 
it positively oozed smug complacence. 

‘My boy,” he gurgled, approaching 
me with two puffy wet hands out- 
stretched—** my boy, I have misunder- 
stood you all these years. Hitherto I 
have had the idea that you did not care 
overmuch for me. I now know that it 
was simply natural gaucherie, innate 
shyness on your part; for I have 
proved beyond doubt that you are ex- 








be a curious pleading in her voice—as | 
though she would remind me ol my | 


and plunged my head under the cold | 


banana-skin victim, fears that he may | 


was, of course, to petrify Sub. so that | 
he should cease releasing records of past } 
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Tourist (contemplating Cleopatra's Needle). “Say, VPorra 


” 


CALL A BASILISK ? 
Poppa. ‘‘ No, MY DEAR. 


ts Rome. THIS 18 AN ODALISQUE.” 





YOu "RE THINKING OF ONE U1 


> j 


*. sah ant LA. Speed 


IsN'r THAT WHAT THEY 


rHOSE CHURCHES WE BAW 











tremely fond of me. Just now, as I 


/passed along the passage upstairs, I 
amused by the grotesque antics of a} 


heard your impassioned soliloquy when 
obviously you could not have been 
aware of any audience. Your hand, my 
boy. There! Now Mollie shall tell you 
the way in which I propose to show 
my appreciation of your affection.” 

Mollie’s voice wavered. Was she 
going to laugh or cry? 

“Uncle Samson is going to stay the 
whole of next week with us,” she said. 





* Powprr Can Brast.” 
Headline in Welsh Paper. 





‘‘Mothering Sunday ”’-—Modern Style. | 


“We love to recall the seene of those dear 
children long since passed away as they made 
their way along the pretty lanes of the coun- 
tryside with wild flowers in their hands in the | 
sweet fresh air of early spring, and sang a | 
song of this type— | 

We go a-motoring, Sir, to-day, 
Our debt of love and duty pay.” 
Letter in Sunday Paper. 





“The biggest surplus was in respect of in- 
come-tax ; this sheet-anchor of our fiscal sys- 
tem again showed remarkable buoyancy.” 

Daily Paper. 
This will confirm the opinion of many 
tax-payers that it is a useless encum- | 








We always thought it could. 





brance to the Ship of State. 
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* When Vasco di Gama was doubling the Cape 


| charming naiveté of those advertise- 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
VII.—Sourn Arrica. 


He never observed, I am told, 
(hat diamonds dodekahedral in shape 
And infinite nuggets of gold 
Were rolling around in the land he despised, 
At the feet of the ostrich and gnu; 
Put the Dutch and the English were better 
advised, 
And that’s how South Africa grew.” 
The Meditations of Sir Hanry Surru, 
STanptnG on the stoep of the long 
low loggia, under the figure of JAN VAN 
Rieseek (I fancy) which decorates 
the pediment of the portico, | meditated 
upon many things. Upon the pleasing 
though rather dusty effect of a bright 
spring day at Wembley; upon the 


ments of beerand biscuits which enliven 
the massive stolidity of the Stadium ; 
upon the beauty of ved mud as a build- 
ing material; upon my complete ignor- 
ance of the early history of South 
Africa; upon the recent overthrow of 
General Smuts’ Administration; but 
chiefly upon the fact that the Illus- 
trator, who had promised to meet me, 
was nowhere to be found. 

Many people passed in and out of 
the building—one at least who might 
easily have been mistaken for a sturdy 
and independent Dutch farmer, and 
another who might have been a Kaffir, 
or possibly a native of Griqualand West, 
or someone from the Gold Coast or 
Tanganyika; at any rate most cer- 
tainly a Balliol man—but no Illustrator 
at all. 

After about twenty minutes I went 
inside, hoping of course to sce a stuffed 
replica of a South African diamond 
merchant, with monocle, cigar and fur 
coat complete, in the centre of the spa- 
cious hall. The nicest stuffed thing in 
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furs, however, that I could discover 
was a brindled gnu, and 1 consoled 
myself for a few minutes in contem- 
plating that. There is a kind of awful 
calm about a brindled gnu. 

I passed on to the koodoo, the eland, 
the hartebeest, the zebra and the gems- 
bok; then, remembering I was, after all, 
in South Africa and not in a West Find 
club, pulled myself together and asked 
an inhabitant whether I could see the 
High Commissioner or somebody like 
that. He directed me to a small office 
in a corner of the building, where 1 
found a settling at his 
and wearing a long white dust-coat, 
because of the clouds of pulverised gold 
that are constantly blowing across the 
veldt 


} | 
settler caesk 


l began in my usual lame and halt- 
ing way to explain why I had come. 

“I’m writing a sort of thing about 
South Africa,” 1 said, “and I wondered 
if you could tell me any of the sort of 
thingsthat I sort of ought to put into it.” 

He turned round and regarded me 
for a few moments closely through his 
pP iC -Nez : 

“The last time we met,” he said, 
“was the evening when I slid down 
your staircase on a tea-tray into the 
arms of your Dean.” ‘ 


“Dear me,” I said, looking at him 
closely inturn. ‘So it was... . You 
were at Trinity, of course. It was a 


good tea-tray, and I think the Dean 
was only a little bent. Wonderful what 
a small place the world is!” 

“But what a large the Empire,” he 
replied. 

“Quite,” I agreed. ‘“ You haven't 
seen an Illustrator about, have you? I 
happen to have lost one.” 

He looked vaguely round his office. 

“So many things get lost in the con- 





fusion here,” he said; “ but they usually 


SAND?” 


turn up inthe end. Is there any other 
way I could help you at all?” 

“You might tell me a little about 
diamonds,” I said. ‘The public seem 
to have an idea that they will be 
allowed to hunt through bags of South 
African gravel at Wembley, and the 
lucky ones will get diamonds. A sort 
of imperial bran-pie, as it were, torender 
the Exhibition more exciting.” 

‘* Tifeis full of unpleasant surprises,” 
replied the settler; ‘which is exactly 
the remark I made, if you will remem- 
ber, to your Dean. But the method of 
working the blue grounds for diamonds 
will be shown here anyway. They 
sift the gravel through smaller and 
smaller holes, you know, and then at 
the end the stones are caught on a 
surface smeared with a preparation 
that has a special affinity for diamonds 
and nothing else.” 

‘I should like some of that ina 
mug,’ I said. “ The more I hear about 
the wonders of science the more I 
admire it. And gold? I suppose you 
will show how gold is procured, as well, 
out of your wonderful land ?” 

“Yes,” he said. “But I suppose 
most of the public will wonder what 
the stuff is wanted for, won't they? 
Oh, and there’s another thing I'd 
almost forgotten ; our ost-——”" 

Just at this moment we heard a 
scuffle, followed by several loud cries. 
‘Good heavens! I know that voice,” I 
cried. Dashing outside the office, we 
followed the direction of the sound. It 
was well that we had done so; other- 
wise this article might have had to go 
to press without the pictures. 

The Illustrator, who ought to have 
met me on the stoep of the loggia, had 
been lured away by curiosity to inspect 
the ostrich pen adjoining the pavilion. 
Somebody had allowed him to go inside, 
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and once more his reckless spirit bad 
well-nigh proved his undoing. 

When we saw him, he was being 
pursued round and round the enclosure 
by an irate bird, from which he had 
attempted to pluck a tail feather. One 
was reminded of a jackdaw and a hen. 
It was some minutes before the settler, 
shouting words of command in three 
languages, including the Taal, was able 
to mollify the larger biped and per- 
suade it to restore the Iilustrator’s hat, 
which it had seized by way of re- 
prisals. The other ostriches were 
vathered in a knot together, craning 
their necks and lifting one leg in the 
half-mineing, half-menacing manner 
that ostriches have. They seemed to 
be discussing the situation im somewhat 
acid tones. It was fairly obvious that 
nothing had disturbed them so much 
since the Jameson Raid. 

“Surely,” I said, when we had got 
the Illustrator outside and brushed the 
dust off him, “South Africa produces 
something beyond the appurtenances 
of millionaires and their wives ?” 

Practically anything that’s grown 
anywhere in the Empire,” said the 
settler. ‘‘Mealiesand fruit, merino wool, 
mohair, that comes from the Angora 
goat, which we have domesticated. 
[ believe there are some on the pre- 
inises, if you want any more sketches.” 
And he asked the Illustrator whether 
he would like to try an Angora goat. 

‘T have already succeeded in anger- 
ing an ostrich,” replied the poor man. 
“] think that will be enough for one 
day, thank you.” 

‘After all,” I said reflectively as we 
went away, “the Prince or WaALes 
can have a jolly good time here, you 
know, even if he has had to put off his 
voyage to the Cape.” 

‘“Ye-e-es, I suppose he may,” an- 
swered the Illustrator doubtfully. “But 
of course he’s got three of them 
already.” 

“Three what ?” I asked. 

The Illustrator waved his left arm 
rather sadly towards the enclosure 
where the ostriches picked their way 
about delicately in their black and 
white plumes. Evor. 








Lenten Fare. 

“A record cousigninent of 230 flamingoes 
has just reached this country from Egypt. 
The rose-coloured birds may be said to have 
arrived literally in the * pink of condition, for 
they fasted lavishly on large quantities of 
shrimps.’”—Daily Paper. 


From a cinema advertisement :— 
“The Greatest Fight Film on record, 
Gibbons being the ovly man that Dempsey 
never floored.” 


Dad 
Personally we can’t remember his floor- 





Ing us, but then of course we shouldn't. 
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| THE ENICMATIC WEST. 


| I map paused in front of a shop in 
| Bond Street to look at some colour 
| prints when a tiny woman came out 
| and, seeing me, ran forward. 

“ Mi-i-ster !" 

It was Hasu San. And she was laugh- 
ing, of course. 

She was laughing when I saw her 
last, many years ago, in South America ; 
she has been laughing ever since, no 
doubt. And as I listened to the delicious 
sound I remembered, with a smile, how 
disconcerting once [ had found her 
laughter. 1 was in love with the East 
at the time, and trying (not very suc- 
cessfully, I fancy) to analyse its charm. 
| Still, I had found a title for my paper, 
and when I came across Hasu San | 
thought I had found se subject. The 
| rest seemed easy enough. I should sit 
at her diminutive feet with a note-book 
on my lap, and little by little the East, 
and all its poetry, its chivalry, its piety, 
would be transferred to the note-book.. 
My paper, however, was never written. 
Perhaps the charm of the East proved 
too elusive. Or perhaps (as | am in- 
clined to believe) Hasu’s laughter was 
much too disconcerting. 

Our acquaintance began with laughter, 
| a happy auguryas I thought. It might, 
of course, have started very differently, 
for with my first step into the shop 
the little place seemed to protest. The 
flooring shook, and a wind-bell began 
to tinkle, the sweet low sound reverber- 
ating like a tocsin. Mandarins nodded 
in a threatening manner; a dog on a 
marble pedestal stiffened perceptibly. 
And then a tiny woman appeared and, 
seeing my dismay, laughed merrily. 

‘But Mister is tall!” shecried. “Too 
tall,” she added, measuring my inches. 
And, while she curtseyed in front of me 
and laughed, what could I do but laugh 
also, preposterous male creature in this 
midget’s bower? 

* All Englishmen are tall,” the little 
lady said, as if in extenuation, and so 
gracefully, so convincingly that it 
seemed to set me right in the eyes of 
the shop. The flooring still groaned, 
but less querulously, as if European 
weight were a thing to be borne with 
resignation ; the mandarins still nodded, 
but now in philosophic assent. The 
dog alone maintained a hostile de- 
meanour. 

It was the dog that had lured me 
into the shop. I pictured it seated on a 
pedestal among the chrysoptemi guard- 
ing the approaches to a temple; and, 
looking at it more closely, I found that 
it possessed the charm, the authentie- 
ally elusive charm, of the East. Why 
should it not serve as the bridge acr: $8 


“Tt is marble from Korea,” the little 
woman said in a businesslike way as 
she wrapped up the dog. “Very good 
marble.” 

“Tt is the dog himself that attracts 
me,” I explained. ‘ He shall stand on 
a table near my bed to chase away the 
black butterflies while I sleep.” 

“T have never seen black butter- 
flies,” she replied. ‘And how can a 
dog of marble be active?” 

How, indeed |! 

It was during the second visit that I 
learnt something of Hasu’s history. She 
had been to many places before settling 
in Montevideo; she knew London, a 
town or two of France, New York. 
‘New York!" She clapped her hands. 
‘A very pretty city, Mister, And large 
—large!” 

“Pretty ?” I echoed. 

But Hasu San would not let me shrug 
my shoulders at New York. 

“It is a very rich city,” she said. 
‘“* Much business.” ’ 

“ She is playing with me,” I told my- 
self. “* When [ have won her confidence 
the real woman will reveal herself. 
Patience!” 

But patience became increasingly 
difficult. 

The breaking-point came on the day 
when I discovered a mask tucked away 
in a corner of the little shop. There 
was a certain beauty in the thing ; there 
was a charm, I thought, the elusive 
charm of the Kast, about it. But Hasu 
laughed, of course, at my questions. 

“That ’s a god,” she told me, point- 
ing disrespectful fingers at the mask. 
“Very ugly, very funny. No, Mister.” 

I did not know which of the hier- 
archy the mask purported to represent, 
but I thought of Jamoe, the gentle god- 
dess, and | was shocked. A moment 
later I was laughing at my obtuseness. 
Natural piety would not allow Hasu to 
sell the mask ; politeness however made 
it difhieult for her to refuse me. How 
adroitly, then, did she seek to damp my 
enthusiasm! I looked at her, trying to 
convey my appreciationof such subtlety. 

jut she was laughing again, and laugh- 
ing—there couldn't be a doubt about it 
—at the mask. 

“A—how d’ you say ?—a job lot,” 
she said, looking up at me merrily. 

“You have never heard of Junes 
Lavoraur ?” Tasked her. “But of course 
you haven't. He was a French poet, 
and he was born here, of all improbable 
places, in this South American town. 
His attitude towards life has always 
pleased me. He is inflexibly polite. He 
smiles, coldly, ironically, “but always 
politely, at a world in which he found 
very much to dislike. An admirable 
attitude, don’t you think? A smile, a 
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which 1 might pass to Hasu’s side ? 





laugh, can be so effective a guard.” 





“Poets are mad,” she said, “and 
drink much. But not all,” she added 
aT. * Mister is a poet, perhaps ? 
That is the strange thing about the 
English ; they play football, they shout 
‘Goddam,’ and yet—who knows ?—all 
the time they are thinking poetry. How 
shall we understand the West, Mister? 
It is here, quite solid, one moment, and 
then the next-—-!" She laughed as 
she made a little gesture to depict the 
strange, the elusive quality of the West. 








EDITORS, PAST AND PRESENT, 


Tie other day I came across an old 
magazine—primarily a fashion paper— 
published in 1842, a cultured period 
when bonnet-strings were brides and 
flounces were volants, which accounts 
for its title, La Belle Assemblée. In 
other respects it was entirely English. 

The volume that I discovered con- 
tained six monthly numbers; there were 
numerous coloured plates representing 
lamb-like ladies in crinolines, many of 
them topped by bonnets suggestive of 
Harvest Homes; also stories, poems, 
musical criticism and “ fashionable in- 
telligence;” and all edited by a lady, 

I had that morning had a story of 
mine returned to me for the fifteenth 
time with the fifteenth editor's “regrets 
that he is unable to make use of the 
enclosed,” and I was feeling some 
bitterness against life in general and 
editors in particular. Here, I thought, 
turning to a page headed “To Corre- 
spondents,” is a chance of comparing 
the churlish manners of to-day with 
the courtliness of the last century. 

It was on this correspondence page 
that the editress gave her opinion of the 
stories, articles and poems sent in to 
her by authors who apparently desired, 
as a rule, nothing in return save pub- 
licity and fame; and it would seem that 
they were obliged to buy the paper to 
ascertain the fate of their work. Thus 
the editress ensured a steady circula- 
tion and avoided the worry and expense 
of individual replies. 

The following answers prove that 
she had no lack of material, and that 
it was not supplied by the pens of the 
great, 

“W. A.," she says, “must have 
patience, like the rest of our friends. 
If he saw our pile of papers his wonder 
at the non-insertion of his two poems 
would not be so great.’ 

The next two remarks seem sugges- 
tive of personal feeling :— 

‘“B, L.—We shall always be most 
happy to insert the poetry of this lady. 

“Clara P. is informed we decline all 
articles from her pen and all further 
correspondence.” 
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Next she displays righteous 
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Doctor. “ YOUR MASTER 18 DECIDEDLY BETTER, THOMPSON, BUT VERY IRRITABLE, Hi 
Thompson, “Hu EXPRESSES A WISH TO WRING MY NECK, Sm.” 


Doctor, “ Wr, 
tionat an unwarrantable mistake which 
had arisen :-— 

“ Notice to Correspondents. Many 
cases haye occurred in which authors 
sending gratuitous contributions to the 
Editress have, on their insertion in the 
magazine, made a claim for remunera- 
tion on the proprietors; the Editress 
begs hereby to signify that no such 
claim will in future be attended to, 
and that all articles must be distinetly 
marked “gratuitous” when as such 
presented for her acceptance, so that 
no mistakes or misconceptions may 
arise, 

Becoming wary after this unfortunate 


| little contretemps, she now remarks :— 


“N, C.—Accepted if gratuitous.” 

This is followed by further comments 
and criticisms :— 

“G. B.—The verses shall appear, 
though there is nothing novel either 
in their subject or the manner in which 
it is treated. The very name of ‘A 
Young Lady’s Album’ gives one a 
nausea, 

“L. M. J.—The verses are declined ; 
they would shame a child of seven years 


old, and being written by one of seven- 
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-AH—HUMOUR HIM,” 


teen is no recommendation for non- 
sense. 

“A, M.—The worse than nonsensical 
verses of this correspondent are of 
course declined. 

“Henry M. is a greater simpleton 
than we took him for. 

“PF. T. 8.,"—she bursts out—* we 
really do wonder any person can ors 
such nonsense. Were we to publish 
the epitaph all our readers would stand 
in need of one, for they could not sur- 
vive its perusal.” 

After reading this last sally I was 
not surprised to find the following in 
the next Correspondence page :— 

« E. H.—Doubtless the advice is well 
intended, but we are not aware that 
any ‘un-lady-like’ or ‘pert’ or ‘ pet- 
tish ’ answers have ever been given to 
correspondents. As to our answers 
being ‘ too like the shallow attempts at 
wit of Punch, we confess we do not 
feel ‘degraded by the comparison,’ 
some of the most talented writers of 
the day being constant contributors to 
that periodical. E. H. is however 


thanked for the kind interest taken in 





our welfare.” 














MUSTN'T BE THWARTED,” 


Apparently after this she felt that 
the worm was about to turn, for she | 


sank into a bald “ Accepted” or “ Re- 
fused," with one parting shot :— 

“N. E.—We will compl 
request if he deems it worth the postage, 
which is equal to the value of the 
work.” 

After “ perusing "’ 
would have had it) the above, I turned 
with interest to the contributions which 
had been approved by this acid lady ; 
and, after wading through a story of a 
young lady who died from a decline 
on the eve of marriage, some ms 
such as ‘A Lament of a Dying Mother 


with his | 


(as our editress | 


to her Child,” and one of a living | 
mother to “My Children Departed,” | 
I shuddered at the thought of those | 
contributions which the editress con- | 


sidered “ worse than nonsensical "’ and 
which “ gave ber a nausea,” 

In future, when I receive the cour- 
teous regrets of an editor and he tells 
me that he is even obliged to me for 
“jetting him see the enclosed,” I shall 
feel that there is anyhow one feature 
in which we have improved on early- 
Victorian manners. 
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SUBURBAN SCENES. 
Buyrxe a Boar. 

Laven at us if you will, but in 
Suburbia we do see life. Your garish 
artificial West-End existence may be 
strange to us; but here in Chisenham 
we are daily face to face with the simple, 
elemental, healthy forces of Nature. 

At this season, for example, when we 
are not thinking about white-washing 
and grass-seed and garden-chairs and 


| the other delights of Spring, we are 


' thinking about boats. 


Rither we are 
preparing to buy a boat, or we are pre- 


| paring to sell a boat, or we are assisting 
_ our neighbour to buy (or sell) a boat. 


| Who is there in your gilded 





| are 
| notice “For Saxe.” She 


| To my knowledge she 


Igravia 
who opens the Season by buying (or 
selling) a boat? I do not mean a 





“ Yes,” I said, “it’s a big tide.” 

“ Making up very fast with the east 
wind be’ind ’er,”’ said he. 

« Yes,” I said, “ it’s making up fast.” 

“Be a bigger tide than yesterday, I 
daresay,” said old Joe hopefully. 

«“ T shouldn’t wonder,” I said. 

(In Chisenham we devote large sec- 
tions of the year to this kind of conver- 
sation.) 

“ What do they want for that boat ?” 
I inquired, judging that the subject of 
the tide was nearly exhausted. 

A gleam of real interest quickened in 
the dull old eyes. 

“ What boat’s that?” he said, with 
an air of surprise. 

“The Bluebell.” 

“The Bluebell ? Ah! I believe 'e'd 
let ‘er go for ten pounds,” he said. 











though, there was no reason to suspect 
that old Joe had any direct interest in 
the sale of the boat. He simply wished 
that the boat should be sold: the pure 
and unselfish wish of the longshoreman 
that the property in all boats shall pass 
as often as possible, so that the interest 
of life and the conversation of the shore 
may be eternally renewed and kept 
alive. 

“T’ve known ‘er for years, Sir,” he 
said. ‘She’s the quickest little boat 
below locks. Or above,” he added— 
“for ‘er size.”” And he continued to 
meet my gaze. 

I know old Joe. And old Joe knows 
me; and he knows that I know him. 
And he knew that I knew that this was 
not the whole truth about the Bluebell. 
But he also knows that I know the 





yacht. I mean a boat. 
A simple, natural, 
healthy, elemental 
thing. About twelve 
feet long. 

Passing the ferry a 
week or two ago I ob- 
served upon the mast of 
one of the boats which 
moored there the 


is a grey-painted, dingy f 
and elderly craft, built} |ff Nac) 
for speed ‘rather tl NG DNs 
or speed rather than WSS 

picnics, and with very 
little lying-down space. 


has been lying there for 
years, and I have never 
given her a moment's 
thought before. The 
notice “For Saez,” 
however, inflamed me 
(before now the notice 
“For Sane” upon a 
boat has inflamed the 


Visitor. 





ocT . 
tHE 
ARE THEY SUPPOSED TO BE MADE OF?” 





WOOD-NYMPHS,’ EH? By 


JoveE!—I say- 


rules. He is my friend. 
But there are neither 
friends nor enemies on 
the pitiless floor of the 
Boat Exchange. There 
hi are only buyers and 
Wh Ya hy))| | sellers, and all those not 
eee | immediately interested 
Mau; | are on the side of the 
Mh 7 seller. And I knew that 
all the complex forces 
Wwe); |of modern civilisation, 
concentrated into one 
force, would not drag 
from Old Joe the whole 
truth about the Blue- 
bell. For, if it were 
otherwise, how is the 
property in boats ever 
to pass, and how is the 
interest of life and the 
conversation of the 
shore to be perpetually 
renewed and keptalive? 
“T see,” I said, and 
left him. 


W-WHAT WOOD 








whole of Chisenham). 

Unhappily I was not at the moment 
in the position to buy another boat. 

“The very boat for Badger,” I said to 
myself. Badger has no boat. He ought 
to have a boat. He shall have a boat. 

I approached old Joe, one of the three 
elderly watermen who mysteriously 
exist upon a single ferry and the hire of 
a few rowing-boats. They never seem 
to be in want of work or the price of a 
beer; and they never seem to be work- 
ing. Now and then they enter a ferry- 
boat, and slowly, painfully, with many 
remarks about the tide and about the 
weather, propel a passenger or two 
across the river. For the rest they sit 


| against a wall, as Joe was sitting, con- 


template Eternity and discuss (when 
possible) the buying and selling of boats. 
“Good afternoon, Joe,” said I. 
“ Afternoon, Sir,” said old Joe gloom- 





ily. ‘ Fine tide to-day, Sir.” 





“And she’s cheap at that,” he added, 
spitting (a sure sign that he was lying). 

“Who does she belong to?” (Yes, 
I know that there are grammatical 
objections to that sentence, but that is 
what I said.) 

“ Young-feller-name-o'’-Thompson.” 

“ And why'’s he selling her?” 

“Couldn’t ’andle ‘er. ‘E don’t know 
no more about sailin’ a boat than I do 
about a sewin’-machine. An’ 'e wants 
the money. Take less than ten, I dare 
sa y- 

“Do you know anything about her ?” 
I said. “ What’s her history ?” 

The old man boldly met my gaze (a 
sure sign that he was about to lie). 

Ihave had occasion before to comment 
on the appalling influence exerted by 
those two noble and beautiful things, 
the horse and the boat, on the characters 
of men who have to deal with them in 





the way of commerce. In this ease, 





ing suburb on a motor-bicycle, evidently 


I went to see Badger, who was very 
busy painting a picture. “IthinkI've 
found you a boat,” I said. “ The very 
thing for you.” 

«1 don’t want a boat,” he replied. 

“Tt’s a bargain,” I said, “if it’s 
all right.” 

“Most things are,” he answered. 
**Go away.” : 

I am not to be put off from a kind 
action merely by rudeness. It took me 
some time to persuade Badger (a) that 
he wanted a boat, and (b) that this was 
the kind of boat he wanted. But I didit. 

The following Saturday afternoon 
saw Badger and Mrs. Badger, and Mr. 
Thompson and me, aboard the Bluebell, 
and Mr. Thompson hoisting the sails for 
inspection. And from the shore the 
three old ferrymen greedily observed us. 
Mr. Thompson was a dismal young 
man, who had arrived from a neighbour- 
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h ated all boats, and loathed the Bluebell 
with a deadly loathing. 

I had warned Badger not to be too 
pore about the sails, for sails can 
be repaired or replaced, and the hull (if 
sound) was worth the money alone. 

The sails, as they went up, showed 
how right I had been. They hung, like 
the tatters of a stage beggar, flapping 
picturesquely in the breeze. 

We turned our gaze downwards, 
where a sheet of water lapped about 
our hoots. Badger knows nothing about 
the boat trade, “and he kept on “asking 
disect unwarrantable questions such 

“Does she leak?” Mr. Thompson 
sai id there had been a great deal of rain 
lately and guaranteed that all the water 
in the boat was rain. We sat and 
stared at it, trying to gauge if it was 
rising or not. Mrs. Badger inclined to 
the opinion that it was, but she knows 
nothing about boats. 

I suggested to Badger in a whisper 
that he should offer Mr. Thompson five 
pounds for the Bluebell, subject to her 





being “tight,” as to which we should 
have to satisfy ourselves during the week. 
Mr. Thompson replied sourly that he 
had no time to waste; that he could not 
come toChisenham every Saturday ; that 
he would sell the boat for ten pounds; 
that he would be losing twenty pounds 
at that; that maybe some of the upper 
seams were a little dry ; but—— 

At this point Badger, who knows 
nothing about boats, plunged his hand 
into the water and pulled from the 
Bluebell’s frame a large strip of tow. 

The water rose like a flood. The boat 
began to sink. We left her rapidly. 

Mr. Thompson mounted his motor- 
bicycle and silently rode away. 

By this time the whole waterside 
knew that the property in the Bluebell 
was not to pass. Old Joe approached 
me, confidential and obsequious, 

“Tf I were you, Sir,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t have nothing to do with that 
boat, Sir. I wouldn't say this to every- 
one, Sir, but I’m speaking to you as @ 


friend. She ’s rotten, that ‘s what aheis. 


WwW hat We Ci alte geil sick,’ Sir. ‘ Nail- 
sick,’’’ he repeated with enjoyment. 
“There's not a sound plankin’er. But 
she’s that plugged up with putty and 
tow and red lead an’ all, so’s a gentle- 





ence, I daresay. Rotten, that’s what 
she is,” he continued with enthusiasm. 
“T’ve known that boat for forty years, 
Sir. Mr. Potts give fifty pounds for ’er. 


give twenty, and ’e sold ’er for nine———” 

“What did Mr. Thompson give for 
her?” I inquired curiously. 

“ She was left to ’im in a will,” said 
Joe. ‘A legacy like.” 

“Ah!” Isaid. “It’s funny, Joe, you 
didn’t tell me all this the other day.” 

But old Joe did not seem to hear. 

“Well, Sir,” he said, “don’t say I 
didn’t warn you. I’m surprised,” he 
added, “ at a gentleman like you wasting 
your time over a boat like ‘er.” 

“ Yes,’ I said, “ that’s funny too.” 





A. P. H. 


An’ after that Mr. Davids had ’er for a | 
bit—Mr. Davids at the brewery. ’E | 


man like you wouldn’t know the differ- | 
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“PERFECTLY NATURAL.” 


Tue Art photographer came into the 
| home carrying an enormous suit-case, 
and he was a big man too. We were 
sitting talking idly about one thing and 
another when he was announced. I was 
at my desk, toying with a fountain-pen. 

“That's precisely what I wanted,” 
he said with a radiant smile—‘“ a real 
domestic interest. A quiet scene in 
the home.” 

At the same time he began to unlimber. 

“Don't move on any account,” he 
went on. ‘“ Don’t let me interrupt you 
foramoment. Go on talking to Madam 
and take no notice of me.” 

I opened my mouth—and shut it 
again. I thought of all the things that 
I had ever said to her in my life—serious 
things, trivial things, flowers, tobacco, 
poetry, politics, theatres, bills. Nothing 
would come out. She had begun to 
laugh a little to herself. I made a blot 
with the fountain-pen. 

The photographer took out and un- 
rolled twolarge white sheets, like canvas 
| cricket screens, only. taller and not so 
| long. He fixed one quite near me and 
one a little farther away. He shifted 
the position of two armchairs and took 
a pot of pink hyacinths off a side-table. 
He brought his camera over to the win- 
dow, laid the shroud upon it and settled 
the legs of the tripod. 

‘Go on talking just as if I wasn’t in 
| the room,” he said. ‘ Keep entirely at 
your ease—and Madam too. I want a 
perfectly natural pose. Do you mind if 
1 move the desk ever so little into the 
light?” 

‘He caught hold of the top of the desk 
with two strong hands. Have I said 
that he was a very big strong man ? 

Crasu! 

My desk is one of those desks the top 
| part of which, where you put the letters 
| you haven't answered, is detachable 

from the two side pieces, where you 
| put the bills you haven't paid. The 
| three parts were divided now. The 
contents of several drawers were spilt 
about the carpet. The typewriter was 
saved from being ruined by falling into 
the waste-paper basket. There seemed 
to be more paper-clips than I had sup- 
posed. 

I myself was now sitting alone in my 
| chair in the middle of the room, holding 
a pen in the position for toying, but 
with no surface on which to toy. I got 
up and helped the photographer to re- 
assemble the writing-desk. 

* May I pick these papers up again?” 
I asked. 

He said that I might. He then 
allowed me to move my chair up to the 
desk, and I sat down and recommenced 
| to toy. 

' 


N 











“ Retain that perfectly natural posi- 
tion and go on talking to Madam as if 
I wasn’t in the room,” he smiled, step- 
ping back quickly to the window and 
stumbling over the inkpot, shaped like 
a pelican, which my aunt gave me at 
Christmas-time. We had forgotten to 
pick that up off the floor. 

“Don’t interrupt your conversation 
in the least,” he went on, lifting the 
rubber bulb in one of his strong hands. 
There was a pause. 

“ Excuse me just a moment,” he said, 
darting forward again and giving my 
coat a violent tug at the back. “Just 
to show the white of the collar above 
the coat, you know. That’s ever so 
much better; that’s almost perfect 
now.” 

He took up the rubber bulb again. 

‘¢ Just a minute,” he said. “I haven't 
quite got the sparkle of the eyes, as 
your head is now.” (I had not known 
that they were sparkling at all.) “Turn 
the head slightly towards the window 
and tilt the chin upwards a little.” 
“May Igo on toying with my fountain- 
pen?” I inquired. 

“Certainly,” he told me. ‘ Keep a 
perfectly natural position, and make 
any remark you please to Madam, as if 
I were not here.” 

I could just see Madam out of the 
tail of my left eye. She appeared to be 
in a condition of suppressed hysteria. 

The photographer took up the rubber 
bulb again. I opened the mouth a little 
and moistened the lips. 

‘Would you mind if I moved that 
bookcase a few inches forward so as to 
bring the books into the picture?” he 
asked. ‘They ’re just the note I want.” 

He went across the room and took 
the top of the bookease in his strong 
hands. 

Trump ! 

My bookease is one of those book- 
cases of which, when you move it, the 
back sometimes comes out. This was 
one of those times. Some of the books 
fell out in front and some fell out be- 
hind. 

“ Never mind about getting the vol- 
umes of the Encyclopedia in the right 
order,” I said, as we knocked our heads 
together on the floor. 

I then resumed my perfectly natural 
pose at the writing-desk. He would 
have got me this time, I think, if the 
sun had not gone in. 

Twenty minutes later, when he had 
taken me sitting at ease in my chair 
and talking to Madam while I looked 
out of the window, and taken me again 
leaning comfortably against the sharp 
corner of the desk and talking to 
Madam while I looked at a picture on 
the wall, and taken me again close up 





to the camera, throwing out a few play- 





ful remarks to Madam while I looked 
at the rubber bulb in his strong right 
hand, he said that that would do. He 
said that what people liked was to see 
a person sitting quite at ease, in un- 
studied positions, in the privacy of the 
home, talking of this and that.” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

We had piled one or two of the chairs 
on the top of each other to get them 
out of the way, and re-hung a picture to 
bring it into the light, and accidentally 
knocked down a bust of the elder Prrr 
which had fallen on my toe; but I 
assured him that the marks on the 
carpet would not matter and that the 
varnish had often been scratched be- 
fore. This. seemed to reassure his 
mind, 

When he had quite gone away I re- 
sumed my natural position at the desk 
once more and took up my pen. 

“You were asking about spring-clean- 
ing,” I saidin unstudied tones to Madam, 
who still seemed rather amused. “ You 
can have it whenever you like.” 








CIDER. 
* As sure as God made little apples.” 
Old Saying. 

WHEN God had made the oak-trees, 

And the beeches and the pines, 
And the flowers and the grasses, 

And the tendrils of the vines, 
He saw that there was wanting 
A something in His plan, 

And He made the little apples, 

The little cider apples, 

The sharp, sour cider apples, 
To prove His love for man. 


Man made him ships of oak-trees 
And masted them with pine, 
And fed his beeves with grasses 
And his poets with the vine ; 
And then he made him presses 
With weight and prop and screw, 
And he pressed the little apples, 
The little cider apples, 
The sharp, sour cider apples, 
And set him down to brew. 


Ah, ye may praise your vintages 
For colour or for fire, 

But a lovelier, livelier liquor 
They make in Devonshire, 

In Hereford and Somerset, 

And through the golden West, 
From the juice of little apples, 
The little cider apples, 

The sharp, sour cider apples, 

Creation's last and best. 








“In the Park yesterday I saw a Life Guards- 
man with a nursemaid hanging on his arm, 
and behind her was trailing the baby in @ 
perambulator squealing like fury.” 

Daily Paper. 


We suppose the silly girl had forgotten 





to oil the wheels. 


—— 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 





. 
“ 





Boy BLUE, 
* What have you done with your sheep, 
@ Little Bo-Peep? 
ee ad What have you done with your sheep, 
=. to-Peep?”’ 
** Little Boy Blue, what fun! - a 
I've lost them every one.” 
“ Ob, what a thing to have done, Dee 
Little Bo-Peep!" 


eccttratncintasieamattee ll DODO 


a 


| XXXL—Littie Bo-Perr anp LITTLS 
| 
| 


* What have you done with your sheep, 
Little Boy-Blue? 
What have you done with your sheep, 
soy Blue?" 
** Little Bo-Peep, my sheep 
Went off when I was asleep." 4 
“I'm sorry about your sheep, - “oil 
sittle Boy Blue.” Ga* 
* What are you going to do, 
i \Y Little Bo-Peep? 
} What are you going to do, 
ts Bo-Peep?”’ 
* Little Boy Blue, you ‘ll see 
Mhey ‘1 all come home to tea.” 
* They wouldn't do that for mo, 
Little Bo-Peep.” 
*“ What are you going to do, 
Little Boy Blue? 
What are you going to do, 
Boy Blne?" 
“Little Bo-Peep, I'll blow 
My horn for an hour or so.” 
“Isn't that rather slow, 
Little Boy Blue?”’ 
“ Whom are you going to marry, 
Little Bo-Peep ? 
Whom are you going to marry, 
Beep?" 
“Little Boy Blue, Boy Blue, 
I'd like to marry you. 
I think I should like it too, 
Little Bo-Peep.” 
** Where are we going to live, 
Little Boy Blue? 
Where are we going to live, 
Boy Bluc? 
* Little Bo-Peep, Bo-Peep, 
Up in the hills with the sheep. 
“ And you'll love your little Bo-l’eep, 
Little Boy Blue?”’ 
“Til love you for ever and ever, 
Little Bo-Peep ; € 
I Il love you for ever and ever, 
Bo-Peep.”"’ v 
“ Little Boy Blue, ny dear, ea 
Keep near, keep very near.” : 1 oe 
‘| shall be always here, 
Little Bo-Peep."’ ¥ 
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| the architect promised to have it fin- 
| ished in five. 
_ whether he once spoke a word in anger 
| or tactlessly to Bill early on in the 


| unwinking intensity. He never smiles, 


| of verbal economy. 
| give the impression of a churl—rather 
| of a Great Thinker, perhaps a re-incar- 





* My 


Ambitious Mother (to schoolgirl). 
SIMPLY BHOVEL IT IN.” 


THE CLASSIFYING OF BILL. 
I never could make out what Bill 
was. But I don’t think I realised the 
problem fully till I came to fill in the 
proposal form for an insurance policy 
against Workmen's Compensationrisks. 
The fact of the matter is I am build- 
ing a house. I have been doing so for 
nearly thirteen months now, although 


I sometimes wonder 


proceedings. If so, this would account 
for it. 

Bill came with the first load of bricks, 
and he will certainly not depart before 
the last rite has been performed. He 
has wonderful smooth pink cheeks, like 
a Jonathan apple, a black moustache 
and dark-brown eyes which seem to 
puncture one’s very soul with their 


and his replies to inquiries are models 
Yet he does not 
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nation of some ancient sage. Some- 
how, therefore, he never seemed to fit 
in with his surroundings. Can you 
imagine the Sphinx presiding over the 
birth-pangs of a desirable villa resi- 
dence ? 

Try as I would, I have never been 
able to determine Bill's exact function 
or calling in connection with the build- 
ing of my home. He is not a brick- 
layer, though I have seen him with a 
brick in his hand scrutinising it with 
gentle melancholy. He is not a plas- 
terer any more than a bishop could be 
a contortionist. He is not a plumber, 
for he walks alone. He is not a car- 
penter. He performs only two visible 
functions with anything like regularity ; 
and they are not such as to make his 
classification easy. First, he makes 
tea—gallons of it—in the dusty shed 
near the road. Secondly, he invariably 
appears to greet me when I go to look 
for the foreman and as invariably states 
(looking me fixedly in the eyes) that 
this functionary has only that minute 
gone down the road and it’s a wonder 
I didn’t meet him. 








FOOD 80 DAINTILY, THE BEST PEOPLE 


So you see what I was up against 
when I had to fill in an insurance form 
for Bill. I understand that, if you make 
a false entry in your proposal form, your 
contract may be rendered null and 
void. Yet Bill was there all the time, 
and liable at any moment to fall off a 
ladder in his sleep or to scald himself 
with the tea-kettle. I knew what his 
wages were; I knew what his hours 
were. I knew everything about him 
except what his job was. 

Then it dawned on me suddenly, and 
I entered it in the form, in block letters 
after his name, ‘* Mascot.” 





Commercial Pride. 
From a grocer’s advertisement :— 
“Last WEEK 


we introduced the penny pre-war Fresh Egg.” 
Local Paper. 





“I would paraphrase the remark Kipling, 
then an exile, made when April opened, as to- 
day, and say, ‘Oh! to bein Lincolnshire now 
April’s here,’”"—Local Paper. ; 
But, to paraphrase Brown1na, “ What 
do they know of England who only 
Lincolnshire know ?”’ 
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Mr. Asevrira. 
MY PAINFU L at 
Mr. Mac Donan. 


en: 
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THE VELVET BOOT. 


A MORE 


‘UNLESS YOU 
'yY 70." 


“EVICT ME?” 


PROVE 


Mr. Aseurru. “NO, NO; BUT I MAY 


MONTHS’ NOTICE. 





San eeeeeeieendngereasinesnennsssteeeenenssenssishininitusteeeneee: 
LL eesnneereeen es 


HAVE 


TO 


DESIRABLE TENANT IT MAY 


THREATEN TO GIVE YOU 


snetaeneineeneeeee 








BECOME 


SEVERAL 
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| more secret treaties, Mr. H. H. Spencer 


‘consulted regarding any fresh 
| arrangements relating to inter- 
| Allied indebtedness before they 
| were concluded, the Prime Mrv- 


| decessors had enjoyed—“ on any 


| doubt, by Mr. Ponsonsy’s announce- 


| declined to admit Mr. Banpowry’s 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, April 7th.—Prompted, no 
ment last week that there were to be no 


inquired whether the ForEian Srcrer- 
any had discovered any such engage- 
ments entered into by his predecessors. 
Hopes of sensational revelations were 
dashed by Mr. MacDonatp’s reply that 
the answer was in the negative. But 
when Mr. Spencer asked if he might 
then infer that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was in fact just the same as that 
of previous Administrations Mr. Mac- 
DonaLp rapped out, “ Certainly not.” 
Yet, when Mr. Banpwry in- 
quired if the House would be 





ister replied that the Govern- 
ment would claim the same 
freedom of action as their pre- 


other conditions 
would be impossible.” 


negotiations 
But he 


assumption that Mr. Ponsonsy’s 
statement meant nothing; and, 
when Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN 
asked what it did mean, declared 
that that was a matter for debate. 

Further evidence of a lack of co- 
ordination between the Prophets 
(Major and Minor) of the Ministry ' 
was provided when the House re- 
sumed the discussion of the Rent 
Restriction Bill. The Prime Min- 
ISTER was not very happy in his 
attempts to reconcile what Mr. 
Waeatiey and Mr. Crynes had 
said on the previous occasion, and 
still less so in his exposition of 
the Amendment by which the 
Government proposed to purge 
Clause 1 of its iniquity. 

His oft-repeated assertion that “ the 
situation is perfectly clear” brought no 
comfort either to Mr. Batpwiy, who 
complained that what he hoped would 
be “a luciferous Minister ”’ had plunged 
the House “into a still more profound 
tenebrosity,” or to Mr. Asquita, who 
described the effect that the speech had 
produced upon Members as one of “in- 
spissated gloom.” Both alike urged the 
Government to withd raw Clause 1 with 
its meaningless Amendment. 

When the division was taken, Mr. 
Asquitx did not follow up his strong 
language by going into the Lobby 
against the Bill, and about half the 
Liberals present voted with the Govern- 
ment; but the score or so who joined 
the Unionists were just enough to defeat 
the Bill, the figures being 221—212. 


MY BI 


Much may be forgiven to a man who 
is struggling to carry on the Adminis- 
tration of the country without a 
majority in Parliament, and at the same 
time to reconcile the differences in his 
own party between the moderates who 
favour a Fabian policy (in both senses 
of the epithet) and the revolutionaries 
who believe with Proupxon that pro- 
perty is theft. Still, it would have been 
wiser if Mr. MacDonanp had refrained 
from the suggestion that his opponents 
were more concerned to defeat the Gov- 
ernment than to help the unemployed, 
a charge which Mr. Lioyp GErorGe 
(who himself took no part in the divi- 
sion) vigorously rebutted. 








The Sparrow (to the Cuckoo). “I Suppose I must po 


ST FOR YOU, THOUGH YOU AREN'T MY CHICK.” 


Mr. Ramsay MacDoxatp anp Mr. E. D. Sraton. 


In the evening the Government were 
again beaten on a minor point. But 
this second defeat may have been a 
blessing in disguise, for in the excite- 
ment that prevailed Mr. E. D. Srton’s 
Prevention of Evictions Bill slipped 
through its Second Reading. 

Tuesday, April 8th_—Lord AskwitH, 
with a fine optimism, moved the Second 
Reading of a Bill designed to make 
strikes and lock-outs illegal, pending 
an official inquiry into the cause of dis- 
pute. The measure was supported by 
Lord Buxton, who blamed the Govern- 
ment for their action or inaction in 
recent strikes, and declared that they 
had not lifted a finger to help the 
public. 

This unkindness grieved Lord Hatr- 
DANE. Far from doing nothing, he said, 
the Government had “ closely serutin- 





ized” the disputes. Moreover, they in- 
tended to set up a new investigation of 
the question of strikes and their pre- 
vention “as soon as they could get 
their heads above water.” From Lord 
Crcit’s disappointment with the reply I 
gather that, in his opinion, the emersion 
of the Great Seal and his friends will 
be completed about the period of the 
Greek Kalends. 

To an inquiry whether the Board of 
Trade had adequate powers to deal with 
rings and combines Mr. Wess replied 
that he did not think the powers of 
the Government on any subject were 
adequate. Shortly afterwards, however, 
he showed that they were strong enough 
to hamstring the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, for he announced 
that the Government intended to 
drop Part II. of the Act after 
August 19th. 

In vain perturbed Protectionists 
pleaded the cause of silk and 
embroidery. Mr. Wess has no 
use for these adornments. He is 
a Free-Trader with no frills on 
him 

Mr. Batpwin asked what the 
Government were going to do 
about their defeat. Mr. MacDon- 
ALD replied that, although Mr. 
Snron's Bill wasin its present form 
“ altogether unsatisfactory,” they 
proposed to examine it with a view 
to its suitable emendation. He 
was not much more enthusiastic 
about it than the hedge-sparrow is 
over the cuckoo’s chick which she 
finds in her nest, but, like that 
philosophical bird, will do his best 
to be a mother to it. 

A well-meaning attempt by Mr. 
Hatt Carve to make “ sympa- 
thetic” strikes and lock-outs illegal 
was frustrated by Mr. Sexton, 
who, while expressing his own 
opinion that strikes of all kinds 
were an economic fallacy, declared that 
inthe present state of society the right 
to strike sympathetically or otherwise 
was a weapon that the working classes 
could not abandon. The House accepted 
his view by 226 to 131 

In moving the Second Reading of the 
Unemployment Insurance (No. 3) Bill 
Mr. SHaw gave a much rosier account 
of the Insurance Fund than Dr. Macya- 
MARA was prepared to endorse. The 
Government were rebuked by several 
Members for not having carried out 
their pre-Election policy of “ work, not 
doles,” but received the unexpected— 
and I fear unwelcome—support of Mr, 
Horkixson, who thought that in the 
long run the unemployed would be less 
demoralized by money-grants than by 
State-provided work. 





Wednesday, April 9ih.— Attention 
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was called to the expulsion from Rome 
of a British newspaper correspondent 
ealled Gietio. Recollections of The 
Rose and the Ring should, I think, have 
made Mr. Ponsonby a little more sym- 
pathetic in his reply. At any rate I 
hope that Mr.Giax1o will haveas happy 
an ending to his misfortunes as did 
THACKERAY'S hero. 

‘ Deplorable,” “ cowardly,” ‘“calam- 
itous” were some of the epithets ap- 
plied by Mr. Lioyp Grorce to the 
Treaty of Lausanne. Even the fact 
that the original draft was written in 
French instead of English was de- 
seribed as a blow to our prestige; and 
the Turk was represented as saying, “I 
ean bluff to my heart’s content ; there's 
nothing here that can stand up to me.” 

Sir G. Butter thought there might 
be a better augury for the future in a 
Treaty negotiated on equal terms than 
in those dictated by victors to the van- 
quished ; and Mr. Batpwry, who attri- 
buted Mr. Lroyp GrorGe’s disappoint- 
ment with the Treaty to his not having 
had a hand in it himself, thought it 
quite possible that the infant born at 
Lausanne might prove healthier than 
that of Versailles. 

On the motion for the adjournment 
Sir Kixastey Woop called attention to 
the hard case of a number of his Wool- 
wich constituents who were threatened 
with eviction by the First Commis- 
SIONER OF Works for non-payment of 
rent. Mr. Jowett made a well-reasoned 
defence of the Government's action qua 
landlord; but naturally his speech did 
not altogether square with Ministerial 
utterances on a similar topic earlier in 
the week. 

Mr. Amery contrasted it favourably 
with the “sob-stuff” of 
which the House had pre- 
viously heard so much. 
This description of a style 
of oratory often favoured 
by the Glasgow School 
was too much for Mr. Buc- 
HANAN, who called Mr. 
Amery “a little swine” 
and “‘a guttersnipe.” The 
SPEAKER had just time to 
call him to order before 
Big Ben tolled half-past 

eleven and the House au- 
tomatically adjourned. 

Thereupon Mr. Bve- 
HANAN, with threatening 
mien, advanced upon Mr. 
Amery, who promptly 
landed him one on the jaw. 
It looked for a moment as 
if there were going to be a 
repetition of the historic 
“free fight,” but happily 
other Members intervened 
between the combatants 








and the contest ended, modern fashion, 
in a single round. 

Thursday, April 10th.—Relerring to 
last night's fracas the SpeakERsolemnly 
warned the House against the growing 





“THE GREAT SEAL.” 
Lorp HaLpaNe. 

The Great Seal. “Iv oxty I coULD GET My 
HEAD ABOVE WATER.” 
habit of flinging unparliamentary ex- 
pressions across the floor,andannounced 
his intention in future of suspending 
offenders—and not for one day only. 
Mr. Bucnanan thereupon apologised, 
and withdrew what he had said about 
Mr. Amery. Mr. Amery in his turn 
hoped that Mr. Bucnanan would not 





“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE.” 
Mr. Sextoy (sor Mn. Avery) axyp Ma. Hacn Carse (sor Mn. Bucwanay). 








bear him any ill-will for “action taken 
in the heat of the moment ;” and the 
incident closed. I rather think that 
Mr. AMERY’S buffet may inaugurate a 
permanent improvement in Parliament- 
ary manners. 

The result of the division on the 
question of railway-passes for M.Ps 
was a foregone conclusion. There is 
much to be said for the concession, as 
Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN frankly ad- 
mitted, though he advocated further 
examination beforeit was granted. But 
with the Easter holidays in view, as 





a 





Major Astor pointed out in a telling— | 


and, I imagine, personally disinterested 
—speech, Members wanted their passes 
at once. Then there was the question 
whether they should be first-class (ata 
cost of £70,000), or third-class (£42,000). 
Here again there was little doubt of the 
decision. The “dignity” of the House 
must be considered, not to mention 
the practical disadvantage to Members 
from Scotland if they could not obtain 
sleeping-carriages. The imotion was 
eventually carried by 245 to 112. In 
the circumstances the size of the minor- 
ity was distinctly surprising. 








Offence the Best Defence. 
“Mr. Amery landed Mr. Buchanan a blow 
on the jaw.”-~Daily Paper. 
“1900 Club.—Mr. L. 8. Amery, M.P., will 
speak on ‘ The necessity of Prot ction,’ ” 
ame Paper, same day. 


Sanie 
From a Parliamentary report :— 
“1 Mr, Asquith (L—Paisley) confessed that 
for one he associated himself with the stupid 
Party. (Laughter).”—Birmingham Paper. 
But not, we feel sure, his better half. 
“The one man who has defended school 
masters more than anybody 
else, Rudyard Kipling, was not 
there. Someone ought to have 
recited his poem, 
praise famous men, 
Daily Paper. 
But Ececlesiasticus _ still 
holds the copyright. 


” 





Headline in Daily Paper. 


better than he knew when 

he made Nature say:— 

“ Myself shall to my darling be 
Both law and impulse.” 





“Cambridge University te 
day upset all calculations ane 
beat Oxford University by four 
and half lengths in 18 minutes 
41 secondson the classic Mutley 
to Mortlake course.” 

West-Country Paper. 
One Dark Blue, not hav- 
ing heard of the change o 
venue, started from Putney 
and finished at Bow Street. 


‘ Let us now | 


“TLorp DaRLinG on Imputse.” | 


Worpsworti prophesied | 
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Visitor from Town (who is suffering from school bills). ‘Ten at A TIME—TWICE IN THE YEAR?” 
Farmer. “YES, THAT ’S IT—ABOUT TWENTY IN THE TWELVEMONTH—AND THEY DON’T 'ARDLY PAY THEN.” 


Visitor. “ Pay! Manx, You OUGHT TO BE THANKFUL YOt 





INVISIBLE AUTHORS. 
(By Our Medical Phobologist.) 
ALL persons interested in the well- 
being of a community in which the 
prevalence of neuroticism is unhappily 
on the increase will be grateful to Mr. 
Stacy Aumonter for his timely article 
in The Evening Standard. With a 
cogency of reasoning only equalled by 
the felicity of his illustrations he pleads 
for the invisibility of eminent authors. 
The author, he contends, should never 
be seen or photographed. It destroys 
the illusion ; it shatters the mental pic- 
ture you have formed of a commanding 


| personality. 


' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
j 


Modern doctors will not merely en- 
dorse Mr. AUMONIER’s contention ; they 
will go much further. Their practice 
makes them acquainted with many per- 
sons who have suffered a sort of spiritual 


| Shell-shock from having been brought 
| Into actual contact with a revered figure, 


| only to find that the reality falls lament- 


ably short of the august splendours of 
the vision created by their reverence. 
Only a few days ago a famous psycho- 
analyst of Harley Street described to 
the present writer the pathetic condi- 
tion of a patient who had enjoyed 
vdmirable health up to the age of fifty- 
seven. Until then he had been a devout, 





HAVEN'T TO EDUCATE ’EM.” 





nay idolatrous, admirer of the genius of 
Mr. SHaw, whom he had always men- 
tally visualised as of massive and monu- 
mental stature, clean-shaven and with 
a Dantesque profile. The effect of see- 
ing the great author at a public meeting 
was simply catastrophic, and ever since 
he has been suffering from acute en- 
teroptosis and a tendency to lethargic 
obesity. For a while the case seemed 
incurable, but the physician is now 
able to report a slight improvement as 
the result of convincing the patient, 
while in a state of deep hypnosis, that 
the Dantesque figure was the real Suaw, 
and the figure seen at the lecture was a 
subjective hallucination. 

But the permanent maintenance of 
this salutary inversion cannot yet be 
counted upon, and at a time when the 
recurrence of an influenza epidemic is 
long overdue, and the liability of highly- 
strung natures to lose their poise when 
subjected to the impact of the unex- 
pected is proportionally enhanced, it 
is imperatively necessary that due pre- 
cautions should be taken. The con- 
sensus of expert psychological opinion 
strongly favours the passage of a short 
Act rendering it compulsory for all 
authors, the annual sale of whose works 
exceeds twenty thousand copies, to 


wear masks in public or, alternatively, 














to reside in remote islands, light-houses 
or other places occult from observation. 
The example of Mr. A. 8S. M. Hurenty- 
son, who, according to Mr. AUMONIER, 
has just gone a thousand miles down 
the Amazon, is highly commended ; but 
it is felt that it is rather too much to 
expect all authors to subject themselves 
to the privations and even dangers in- 
separable from travel in tropical cli- 
mates frequented by dangerous animals 
and savage tribes. Disguise is a simpler 
remedy than expatriation, especially 
when the latter exposes the traveller to 
contact with natives whose appetites 
are anthropophagous. 

It is much to be feared, however, that 
the passage of the salutary measure 
recommended above may meet with in- 
superable obstacles. For the moment, 
therefore, I can only impress upon 
my readers that, if they should be so 
unfortunate as to meet for the first 
time any illustrious author or artist, 
they should at once return home, take 
a strong dose of aspirin and remain in 
bed until the initial effects of the shock 
have passed away. 








“The climax came when Father —— gave 
Macbeth’ s Soliloquy—*To be or not to be. . .'” 
Central American Paper. 


So much less hackneyed than Hamlet's. 
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ERRING HUMANITY. 
“Ip ever you feel tempted to gamble 
at the tables,” said Ernest, lowering 
his voice solemnly, “ just remember 


the awful expressions we saw on some | 


of the faces in that dreadful room.” 


We were sitting in the deserted con- | 
cert-room of the Kursaal, and Ernest, | 
being some years my senior and having | 
been abroad once before, was caution- | 


ing me against the gay life of the Con- 
tinent. I was, in fact, more or less 
under kis wing. 

“ Don’t turn your head too suddenly,” 
he went on, lowering his voice still 


further, “ but just take a peep at that | 


poor creature with a scrap of paper in 
her band—over in the corner there. 
See her dab at the paper with her pen- 
cil. Observe the tragic concentration 
on her poor vicious face. She left the 
gaming-table just before we came out. 
1 saw her lose a five-frane piece, prob- 
ably her very last one to judge from 
the agony on her face. Now, then, do 


you grasp the full significance of that , 


scrap of paper?” 

Not having seen so much of the 
world as Ernest had, I hazarded the 
guess that possibly the girl was reckon- 
ing up her gains. 
antly. 


“Jf I know anything of the type,” 


said he, setting his mouth firmly, “ that 
poor devil is working out a ‘system.’ 
You know about those ‘systems,’ of 
course ?"’ 

I didn’t. So Ernest explained the 
whole thing tome. He said that some 
people spent whole years in trying to 
perfect their gambling systems, and 
that they usually ended by becoming 
monomaniaes on the sub- 
jee re 

“ That poor fool is 
almost certainly a case 
in point,’ he whispered 
sadly. “Let us study 
her profile ; you will find 
it interesting. Note the 
puckered brow and the 
pallid cheek. Observe 
the unusual angle of the 
chin, the fish-like mouth 
—« peculiar blend of 
unflinching resolve and 
pitiful hesitancy—and the 
vacant eye. See how she 
licks the pencil, makes as 
if to write, then changes 
her mind and throws her 
head back to stare dully 
at the ceiling. Just 
Heaven! that so young 
a thing should drift into 
becoming a reckless 
gamester. Picture her, 
laddie, clutehing her thin 


Ernest smiled toler- | 


“SHE'S A SCHOOL-TEACHER FRIEND OF MINE—MiIss - 


| clothes about her as the gay lights of 


this gilded hell are switched out one 
by one in the chill hour before dawn. 
Follow her in fancy as she totters out 





i 
| 





“SER HOW SHE LICKS THE PENCIL.” 


jon to the deserted promenade, ber piti- 

| ful little ‘ system ’ crushed to her bosom, 
|her dry eyes peering wearily into the 
shadows for some spot in w hich to rest 
her tired bones.” 





JoxNES From Pecknan.” 











se mower 
I felt chilled. There was, of course 
a certain exhilaration about finding one- 
self in such an atmosphere of devilry 
It would be something to talk about 
when I got home. But the contempla- 
tion of that distraught girl depressed 








me beyond words. 
“What is her nationality?” I jp. | 
| quired. ; 


Ernest's keen eyes narrowed to mere | 
ee his glance swept over the lonely | 

“Czecho-Slav,” he answered without | 
hesitation. “Her type—the Magyar | 
—is, I imagine, common enough in the | 
south-eastern corner of Hungary, where | 
the Carpathians loop over tow ards the | 
| Danube.” 

A mist rose*before my youthful eyes, | 
In fancy I glimpsed the simple home- 
stead, drowsing by the lonely foothills | 
of far-away Transylvania. I sawa grey- 
haired mother, pitifully gay in native | 
costume, shading her eyes to stare away | 
into the west for the erring daughter | 
who would never come again. 

“The wretched creature hasn’t even 
enough spirit left to dress her part,” I 
whispered sadly. ‘ You would never | 
guess what a fast life she’s living.” 

Ernest laughed bitterly. 

“Wait till you have seen as much of 
the world as I have,’ he retorted, “ then | 
come and tell me whether the inveterate 
gambler is always dressed in purple and 
fine raiment. Let us get back to the 
hotel and forget it all.” 

Over a cup of coffee and a cigarette 
in the hotel lounge we grew more cheer- 
fulagain. And, although the vision of 
that hopeless broken girl persisted in | 
saddening mefrom time to time, I ended | 
by forgetting her altogether. Even 
Ernest had dropped her | 
as a subject for eonversa- | 
tion. He was yawning | 
heavily. 

‘Tf you don’t mind, old | 
man,” he said at length, 
[’ll get-——— Great Scott! | 
Don’t look round!” 

In a flash he was wide- | 
awake again, staring over 
my shoulder with eyes 
that bulged. 

“That poor creature 
from the Kursaal,” he 
whispered hurriedly. 
‘She ’s just come in with 
Miss Jupp, the girl we 
met at dinner! Js she 
sucha poore reature, after 
all, or have we chanced 
across one of those fas- 
cinating parasites that 
batten on the good- 
natured? We must see 
this through. We must 
put Miss Jupp on her 
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| girl?” she began. ‘‘ Well, I don’t like 
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guard. Ah! we shall soon know. Miss 
Jupp has left her sitting near the door 
and is coming over to us.” 

And in a moment Miss Jupp, seating 
herself at our table, was talking fever- 
ishly. 

“You saw me come in with that 


to bother you, but the position is 
this z 

Here she hesitated, and Ernest’s keen 
eyes narrowed significantly as he kicked 
| me under the table. 

“She’s too shy to come over her- 
self,” resumed Miss Jupp, causing 
Ernest to chuckle cynically, “so I’m 
acting as her agent. She’s a school- 
teacher friend of mine—Miss Jones — 
from Peckham, and she’s going in for 
the picture-puzzle competition in the 

| Weekly Moneyspinner. Now, she must 
post her solutions off to-night, and I 
wondered if you could help her over the 
last picture. She tells me she sat in a 
quiet spot in the Kursaal for a solid 
| hour this evening trying to solve it. 
| But without success. Now this is the 
one——” 

But Ernest, studiously avoiding my 
| gaze, pleaded so violent a headache that 
| Miss Jupp advised him to go straight 

up to bed. 

And Ernest went. 











| A RESTAURANT ROMANCE. 

No such thing had ever been heard 
in this fashionable restaurant before. 
It shocked the waiter, of course; but 
waiters are not supposed to have nerves. 
Unfortunately the phrase reached the 
| ears of the maitre d’hétel. That hyper- 
| sensitive gentleman seemed to fall into 
}acoma. He was most alarmingly still. 
| When a little colour returned to his 
| cheeks he walked in swaying fashion 
| out into the lounge and sat down. 
Until that day he had never sat down 
before 3 P.M. 

The thing was said by a man at the 
next table to me. He had with him a 
pretty girl, and for both of them, I 
speculated, it was the first visit. 

Here is how I piece the story together. 
She had a job at anything from three 
to five pounds a week. He had a little 
more, no doubt, and they visited the 
same tea-shop for lunch. She had an 
eightpenny pudding or pie, a long cold 
drink, some fruit and, occasionally, a 
cup of tea. He affected cold meat and 
pickles, rolls and butter, and perhaps 
two cups of coffee. Now and then it 
was his pleasant privilege to pass her 
the salt. 

He had spoken first, and it was a 
remark about the waitress—a harmless 
little pleasantry. The girl in black with 





the white cap had asked, “Are you a 
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Huntsman of Staghounds. “ON THE OTHER ‘AND, IF I bo, 


PRETENDIN’ HE'S GONE TO GROUND.” 





Te, : td 
"ade 


Huntsman of Foxhounds (visiting the West-Country). “Wet, THERE'S ONE THING 
ABOUT THIS STAG-’UNTIN’'—YOU CAN'T VERY WELL LOSE AN ANIMAL OF THAT SIZE.” 


"TAIN'T NO USE MY 








steak and kidney?” And then he had 
asked his vis-d-vis in slate and a blue 
hat if he looked like a steak and kidney. 
But we have no business to pry into 
Love's temple. Sufficient if I tell you 
that they made friends, and one even- 
ing the sunset made them lovers. 
George—so she called him when I 
sat next them—was promoted the other 
day. Ican’t give you details, but I’m 
sure he gets anything from seven to ten 
pounds a week, enough to be married 
on. Anyway there had to be a celebra- 
tion. Of course normally it was quite 
right that Olive should continue to pay 
for her own meals. She could afford it, 
and George was saving. But George 
did not want to be regarded as mean, 
and one wonderful day he insisted on 
taking Olive to a place where they 
charge so much that the bread is free, 
and I chanced to be at the next table. 





But for that chance you could not be 
let into the secrets in this way. 

When George and Olive had finished 
their meal, an oddly chosen affair it 
must be admitted, George cried to the 
waiter for the bill. 

‘‘ T,'addition, M’sieur ? 
The waiter slid softly off. 

“Hi!” The waiter returned, all 
petitionary attention. 

“ Both together, y'know.” 

And that is why the mattre d’hétel 
has those awful starts in his sleep. 


At once.” 








Our Candid Premier. 


From Mr. MacDonatp’s letter to 
local Labour candidates :— 

“The manner in which the Government is 
facing the legacy of chaos left by previous ad- 
ministration in foreign affairs is only equalled 
by the dislocation and disabilities suffered by 
our local governing authorities.” 

Daily Paper. 
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MISSOLONGHI. 
Apri 197, 1824. 


Sapiy, beyond a waste of shallows dim, 
An April day died, even as it began. 
Rain-swept, the peaks on the horizon rim 

Had lost all colour and form ; 
Along the Cephalonian breakers ran 
A sullen throb of storm. 


Then, with the setting of that sun unseen, 
Another baffled fire was doomed to wane, 
A flame that never poised itself serene 
Upon its lamp of clay, 
But streamed aslant and spent itself in vain 
And fumed its light away. 


Then flickered out a mighty spirit uncalm, 
Not happy in coming nor in sojourning, 
Yet in departing happy, when the paim 
And laurel life denied 
Death gave, and when one last unbroken string 
Thrilled true ere music died. 


Valour unfruitful, pallid dreams new-dead, 
Frustration, with its hourly fret and jar, 
Walked near him, and he, knowing where they led, 
Held fast the strong desire 
That Death might lift his memory like a star 
High above murk and mire. 


Ah, well for him if, looking back, we see 
That proud-hewn face, not bent in mimic scorn, 
Not touched with wavering gleams of revelry, 
But frozen into peace, 
And low upon that earth the most forlorn 
Known of the winds of Greece. 


D. M.S. 








MORE GLIMPSES OF THE ZOO. 


Any reader of our newspapers must be aware of the 
Zoological Gardens. 


and pastimes, and other interesting details of the social life 
of the Zoo. Christian names are given in all cases. 
sionally these facts are contributed by a Fellow of the 
Zoological Society. It is some other fellow, howevei 
has sent us the following :— 

Poor Egbert, the alligator, has beea suffering from severe 
toothache for several days. 


’ who 


It is pathetic to see him with 


ranged along the entire length of his jaw 
is unremitting in his attentions, gently tucking in 
blankets loosened in the patient's restless tossings, bringing 


blood-orange, in the hope of tempting his appetite. Egbert 
is so deplorably weak, having eaten nothing since last 
Friday, that it is only with difficulty that he can raise his 
fore-paw when his medical man wants to feel his pulse ; 


So devoted is Keeper Dobbison that he has made up a shake- 
down near the pool, where he lies the whole night through 
listening at the bars, ready to attend to Egbert’s slightest 
want, 

The marriage announced recently between Reginald and 
Amelia, the handsome young kiwis, wilk not take place. 

When the junior rhinoceros is christened towards the 
end of the month she will receive the name of Daffodil. 





The ceremony will be performed by Miss Tommy Flipp, of 
be ———— —_: ar ~ ; 


human interest that abounds among the residents in the | 
From day to*day we ave informed of | 
marriages and givings in marriage, birthday parties, sports | 


Ocea- | 


his face swathed in red flannel and with hot-water bottles | 
Keeper Dobbison | 


now a glass of water, now a bowl of bread-and-milk, now a | 


and he has not even the strength to bite the thermometer. | 


ee 
the beauty chorus in Sideslips, who has declared that 
the rhinoceros is her favourite animal. A bottle of cham. 
pagne gaily adorned with ribbons will be broken oye, | 
Daffodil’s brow, and as she slides gracefully into the water 
a fanfare of trumpets will be performed by Arthur, Robert 
and Martha, the elephants. 

Elsie, the Abyssinian gazelle who resides on one of the 
peaks of the Mappin Terraces, did a kindly action the other 
day. Observing the depression of Hildebrand, the small | 
brown bear who rocks to and fro on a lower terrace, at 
having received no nuts for fully five minutes, she butted 
a half-nibbled banana so skilfully that it fell at his feet, No 
|one who witnessed Hildebrand’s smile and grateful upward 





i glance can doubt that kindness is appreciated by even the 
i most bearlike of natures. } 
| The weekly prize of a bunch of grapes awarded by the 
| Committee to the best-behaved denizen of the Zoo goes this 
veek to Clarence, the bald-headed vulture, who came with 
triumphant dignity through a most provoking ordeal on 
| Saturday last. Half an hour before lunch was served to 
| Clarence an elderly man stopped before his enclosure, took 
(off his hat, produced a ham sandwich from a paper bag 
jand actually had the ill-manners to entertain passers-by 











| with a feeble imitation of the captive bird. Clarence main- | 
| tained his calmness of demeanour by a magnificent effort 
jand fully merited his reward. 
| 

| 

| THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. 
(According to a scientist, statistics seem to show that 
orators generally enjoy long lives.) 

Tnomas, full oft have 1 been moved to wonder 

| ; ; : mae 

By what mysterious impulse you are stirred 

At those too frequent times when forth you thunder 
Your views on any topic that’s occurred ; 

When, in our homes or in the railway carriage, 

| ° . 

Totally uvencouraged, you begin 

Haranguing us on medicine or marriage, 

Ludo or listening-in. 

| =] | 
Does he (I’ve mused, while suffering this infliction) 


[essay to set at rest his secret doubts 


And in an anxious search for self-conviction 
Lay down the law with oratoric shouts, 
Or does he deem himself, as some allege, wise, 

A sage Sir Oracle, whose least remark 


Forbids us all to get a word in edgewise 
And any dog to bark? 
bub now my fancy takes a new direction: 
A purely selfish war with eld you wage, 
Remembering the probable connection 


] 


Twixt oratory and a ripe old age; 
We're forced to listen, growing daily more dumb, 


Failing to cope with your stentorian ways, 
And suffer all the agonies of boredom 
To bring you length of days. | 


Thomas, if this should really be your reason, 
Consider ratber how it may befall 

If you continue rudely thus to seize on 

_ Each conversation and usurp it all; _ 

This plan may prove unworthy your reliance 
When some of us whose patieuces you tax 

Arise and stultify the views of Science 

Abruptly with an axe. 








7 * . ow - . 1 ? . th 5) { 
“The engine is of 45 h.p., and, it is stated has dene the work 
three horses.”"—Evening Paper, 





Under Trade Union rules, of course. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 
Ir was in those careless far-off days 
when we were all beginning and had 
vowed to do what we could for each 
other, that we used to meet at the Gate 
House on Hampstead Heath (where 
knives and forks used by Dick Turrin 
were kept in a glass case), and, either 
in one of the arbours or upstairs indoors, 
according to the weather, compared 
notes and planned campaigns. 

It is of one of the more shameless of 
those campaigns that I would tell. 
Among us was one whom I will call 
Tommy Ridler (now an illustrious pub- 
licist). ‘To him Fortune had been less 
kind than to some of us, and he had 





got not even one toe on the ladder: 
nothing that he wrote (~~~ 
was accepted. 

As I have said, we 

were all pledged to help 
each other, and, on the 
evening that I am re- 
calling, Dick Struthers 
(also now well known 
by another name), who 
had just come back 
from a holiday on the 
Norfolk Broads, was 
talking about the birds 
there. 
“ Now take the corn- 
crake,” he said. “That's 
a rum ‘un if you lke. , 
It makes a row allday| /% 
and half the night,and| “ 
no one’s ever seen one 
yet.” 

“Nonsense,” said I. 
“They have them in 
museums.” 

“Maybe,” he said. 
“But museums don’t 
count.” 

“Still, they had to be 


i 





THIS, WAITER.” 





Disgusted Diner, “l’yen 4 





which led the quail on its voyages. He 
described its self-protective colouring 
(see Mimicry in Nature); its ventrilo- 
quial powers, so that you never know 
in which direction it is ; its haunts; its 
eggs, usually eleven in number, laid in 
a nest in the long grass; and the whole 
bag of tricks. And what is more, he 
got the article accepted. There it was, 
in our favourite hunting-ground for 
guineas, The Globe and Traveller : “The 
Mysterious Corncrake—From a Corre- 
spondent.” Not a‘“Turnover”—Tom- 
my’s style was not flexible enough for 
that—but aun inside cohimn. 
“Splendid!” said Dick when he heard 
the news. “Now we must get busy 
and rub thisin. Tommy’s future as the 


popular ornithologist must be made.” 
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ASTED 


CONSIDERABLY 


Waiter. “Nor were, Sir, you HAVEN’T—NoT HERE.” 





stuffed,” I said. 1 was argumentative 
in those days. 

“Taxidermists don’t count either,” 
said Dick. ‘ Speaking generally, no one 
has ever seen a corncrake. Jolly in- 
teresting, isn’t it?” 

Even I agreed. 

“Look here, Tommy,” he went on, 


the kind of thing editors like: facts 
about a mystery, even if the mystery ’s 
only a bird. Give your inventive powers 
a rest for a few minutes and try inform- 
ation for a change.” : 

And Tommy did so. He found out 
all about the corncrake, otherwise 
known as landrail, one of the Rallide, 
the Rallus crexr of Linnzvs, and all the 
rest of it. He dug out of the Classics 
the legend that it was the corncrake 
or landrail that was the Ortygometra 





“why don’t you mug up the corncrake | 
in some book and write about it. That's | 


“ Isornithology a necessity?” Tommy 
pathetically inquired. “ You’ve no 
notion how I loathe birds.” 

“Of course,” said Dick, “you must 
continue as youhave begun. You must 
be identified in the public mind with 
our feathered friends, That’s the art 
of success.” 

And in a few telling words he out- 
lined the campaign. 

During the week the Editor of The 
Globe and Traveller received the follow- 
ing missives :— 


The Laurels, Tunbridge Wells. 


DEAR Srmr,—My husband, who is a 
well-known medical man and amateur 
ornithologist, is deeply interested in the 
article on the Cornerake which you 
printed last week. He would much 
like to be put in touch with the author, 
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you will be able to give us mo 


‘e of his 
admirable work. 





Tam, Yours faithfully, 
SELINA Parnisn, 
107, Trumpington Street 
“ 4 , 
Cambridae. 
Dear Srr,—You have, if you will 


allow me to say so, discovered a real 
treasure in the contributor who writes | 
on the Cornerake. I have rarely read 
anything more fascinating than his | 
account of that strangely elusive bird. 
It would be a boon to me personally if 
you would invite him to give you a 
series of articles on other of our st ranger 
birds, such as the woodcock, the snipe | 
















BETTER 


and, say, the hawk family, of which too 
little is known. 


I am, 
~ Yours fa thfully, 
Marcus Grow. 


The Ne 0k, 

Hampstead Heath. 
Dear Srr,—Youean't 
think what a pleasure 
you gave to my family 
and myself by that ar- 
ticle on the Cornerake. 
If only there was less 
about politics and di- 


more about nature, how 
| much sweeter wouldthe 
|papers be! Please get 
' this fascinating Corres- 
| pondent to write again. 
Yours sincerely, 
AGATHA THORN. 





198, Lincoln's Inn 
Kields, W.C. 

Dear Sr, — Kindly 
‘forward the enclosed 
letter to your Corres- | 
|pondent on the Corn- 
‘crake. It is not written | 
aannninnys VO AlTEMpt LO lure him | 
from your literary staff, but to con- | 
gratulate him on a first-class piece of | 
work and wish him health and strength 
to continue. Yours faithfully, 
Amprose Hearty. 


STEAKS THAN 


St. Francis’ College, Eastbourne. 
Drar Sin,—Your article on the Corn 
crake is just what we want in school, 
and I hope you will have more. My 
boys are all keen on birds. 
Believe me, Yours faithfully, 
Henry Swit. 
United Service Club, S.W. 
Dear Sm,—I shall be grateful if you | 
would kindly favour me with the name 
and address of your correspondent who 
writes on the Corncrake. I am pre 
paring a work on migratory birds and 
should much value his assistance. 
I am, Yours faithfully, 





if that is permissible, and he hopes that 


Hvuco Dunpas, Colonel. | 


vorce and police and | 
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Dealer. * 


’ 
Cc ustomer. 


You 
“ RatTries ! 


SAY IT R 


You ASTONISH ME.” 
IT RATTLES LIKE 


ATTLES ? 
Wry, 


A SKELETON WITH A CHILL ON A TIN hoor.” 








Sea-Scent, Bournemouth. 

Dear Sir,—Speaking with my uncle, 
the Vicar of Dewfield, the other day, 
hat, in a long experience as 
of ornithologic al books and 
articles, he could not remember a more 
informing or interesting paper than 
that in your last number on the Corn- 


| crake. The Vicar is now in his eightieth 


| year and very feeble, and it would be 
a kind act on your part to arrange for 
further articles by the same writer as 
a solace to his declining d: ays. 
I am, Yours faithfully, 
Lucy SpPearina. 

Need I add that all those letters and 

many more were written by Tommy’s 


| tour friends either the same eve ning or 
| during the next few ds ays, 
ments made with friends or relations for 


and arrange- 


the postmarks to be correct ? Not bad, 
were they? One even was written by 
the disgraceful hand of Tommy himse f. 
Can you guess which? The last. Oh, 
Tommy ! 

But the sad thing is, they didn’t take 
the Editor in. E. V. L. 


LUNAR LESE-MAJESTE. 


[Under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institute Professor Gopparp, an American 
scientist, proposes in the course of the summer 
to fire a rocket which should reach the moon 
in thirty-six hours. 

THAT great experimental sage 

Of high American renown, 
GoppArD, impelled by noble rage 

To break celestial barriers down, 

Is now preparing to discharge, 

Somewhere about the month of June, 
A wondrous rocket planned to barge 

Through space until it hits the moon. 


3ut though, according to the Press, 
The great Smithsonian Institute 
Is graciously disposed to bless 
The scheme, and bid its author shoot, 
2omantie souls of either sex 
Refuse to welcome as a boon 
An enterprise designed to vex 
The silence of our Lady Moon. 


For Gopparp’s missile, if it hits 

The mark, propelled by inner shocks, 
Is bound to give all poets fits, 

Except the most unorthodox ; 








Since wis ry is it that a 
fSave haply on the 
Sweet poets,” and thei 
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But the enchantment of the moon? 


Strange that the Queen of Night 


earned 
The immortal meed 


Into a target should be 


For the Big Berthas 

Sad that our age, in m 

Should wish to la 
maroon 


Not in salute, but as a 


Assault upon the Royal Moon, 


Let Science strive in fie 


To make Aunt Sallie 


‘¢The lesser beauties of the night "— 
And broadcast messages to Mars, 


} 


But leave upon he 
From earth’s artille: 
O Gopparp, lea 
O Gopparp, do not 


e th ej] 


r silver throne, 


who } 


of Stpwey’s lay 


turned 

of to-day ; 
utinous mood, 
unch this mad 


rude 


-y flight 


s of the stars— 


y immu ne, 
r Queen alone, 
shoot the moon ! 








‘ Although the doomed 


ablaze forward, the captain ret 


We don’t | 


y| ime him. 








vessel wa 


now well 
Lined behind,” 


Dailu Pap-r. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

However much we may regret the incidental amenities 
of life before the War, very few of us, I suspect, would 
really care to go back to the old conditions. And, if you are 
inclined to doubt this or to murmur unduly at the social 
and educational dispensations of to-day, the study of 
Mr. A. C. Benxson’s Memories and Friends (Murray) will 
give you considerable matter for reflection and repentance. 
Not that Mr. Bexson’s book is iconoclastic. Far from it. 
The main aim of its eighteen informal portraits is apprecia- 
tion. But it is an appreciation very difficult to be shared, 
in its most typical cases, by (~~~ . 
the younger generation ; and I 
think a paragraph in the pre- 
face will help to give the reason. 
Here Mr. Benson describes . 
himself as preferring men and i. ia 
women “ who gave generously il} 
and lavishly .. . to life itself” 
to those who put their energy 
and force into ‘definite occu- 
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which appears to have started in the days of that first 


Sir Roderick Dare who “ came over in time to take a stirring 
a in Bacon’s Rebellion and, tradition says, to betray his 
eader.” In the third story, called “ The Past,” the narrator 
had no sooner entered the magnificent mansion just off 
Fifth Avenue than she knew something was wrong. Behind 
all that magnificence lurked a secret disturbance. And then 
again there is ‘‘ Whispering Leaves,” which no darkey 
would approach except in broad daylight, and “ Jordan's 
End,” where the representatives of the old Southern family 


went melancholy mad, one after another. “ A fine old place 


once, but repulsive now in its abject decay, like some young 


blood of former days who has grown senile,” says the | 


doctor who is called in to assist 
at the last tragedy. But Miss 
GLASGOW never presses home 


leaves them ina detached man- 
ner to produce what effect 


times a slightly apologetic air, 
as of one who would prefer to 
dwell on the brighter side of 





pations.” In theory the dis- 
tinction is not very evident ; 
in practice it means that our 
author is more at home with 
kings and queens of coteries— 
Howarp Srvurais, for instance, 
or Lady Porsonny—than with 
workers of such universal or 
domestic beneficence as Ruskin 
or Mrs. OxrpHant. The lives 
of the former class, with their 
long spells of “ recreative loaf- 
ing” and intervals of formid- 
able boredom, have seldom 
exerted much attraction for 
members of the latter. And 
as we are most of us workers 
nowadays, whether we like it 
or not, we shall, I think, be 
inclined to envy Mr. Benson 
thesincerity of his enthusiasms 


without being in any way 
jealous of their objects. His 


six or seven Eton portraits— 
“J. L. Jovyes,” “ Dr. Warre,” 


interest both his successors 
and theirs without rendering |__ 








“Sruart A. DonaLpson”’ and ~ Visitor, “Let up see—rr's 
the rest—will also, I feel. 9 CLOCK, I rt IT? 


_ Waiter (new to the place and anrious to please), “Yessir. 
USUALLY IS ABOUT FOUR O'CLOCK ROUND ’ERR.” 


life, had not these matters in- 
sisted on receiving some re- 
cord. Her stories are well 
written and well constructed. 
but a little deficient in that 
quality so eagerly demanded 
by literary agents and editors 
of popular magazines, We 
blush to say that they generally 
eallit “Punch!” Perhaps the 
best of her collection is “The 
Shadowy Third,” which by the 
way is also the name of one of 
Mr. VAcHEtL’s novels. There 
is a veritable ghost in this, 
not merely a house with an 
unhappy tradition. 





Having caught the Russian 
contagion less virulently than 
some of my contemporaries, | 
own to approaching a new 
Russian novel, especially a 
long one, in the spirit which 
Mrs. Malaprop recommends as 
the right preliminary to mar- 
riage. In the case of The 
Cathedral Folk (Laxe), whieh 
has just heen translated by 


HIGH WATER ABOUT FOUR 








either discontented with their lot. For my own part I 
cannot help wishing that my author had dealt more often 
with creators and connoisseurs and more seldom with mere 
potentates. His study of Henry Javes and his really 
excellent portrait of Farrrax Murray show that he is very 
far from having lost the art. : 


Seven stories make up the volume which Miss Exurey 
Grasaow calls Dare’s Gift (Murray), and the first, which 
gives her book its title, sets the keynote for the rest. In 
her quiet, rather delicate style, Miss Grascow deals here 
pleasantly with the occult. She takes a kindly interest in 
haunted houses, or in houses that, if not exactly haunted 
in the ordinary sense of the word, have memories that are 
apt to react upon new tenants. About “Dare’s Gift,” for 
example, which is the name of an old Colonial house on 





James River, Virginia, there persists a note of treachery, 





Miss Isanen Hapcoop, I had, you must allow, some 
excuse. Not only does the book itself run to over four 
hundred pages of close print, but its foreword gives an 
unduly bleak prospect of the entertainment to follow. 
Its author, Niconar Lyrskoy, was a busy Government 
official of the mid-nineteenth century; and you are led 
to infer that his novels are little more than the ex- 
panded notebooks of his departmental journeys, lifted to 
the domain of Art by a supererogatory gift for character 


the horror of her stories; she | 


they may; she has even some- | 





drawing and diction. This novel, at any rate, is more thas | 
that. It is as shapeless and ungovernable as Russia itself | 
—as though a continent should call itself a country. But) 
it has passages of striking poetic beauty, rendered certainly 


more striking and more beautiful by its author's complete 
self-effacement. The story, such as it is, deals with the 
three chief ecclesiastics of a small provincial town: Savély 
the archpriest, Zakhdriya the priest and A khilla the deacon 
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Fair Hero-Worshipper (io Genius). “You Know, I REALLY CAME TO TOWN EXPRESSLY IN THE HOPE OF SEEING you.” 


Genius. “Dip you? Prry rv’s stcH A POOR LIGHT HERE.” 

















| Savély is too tactlessly holy for the civil authorities and his 
| oWn superiors. He gets into trouble and is degraded to be 
| lay-reader in his bishop’s house at Petersburg. Akhilla, 

burly and impetuous, plays Sancho to Savély, and champions 

is gentle wife, the Archpriestess Natalya, in her loneliness. 
| Zakhdriya, a resigned little piece of placidity, ripples quietly 
| on in the background of the two more imposing lives; and 
the epic, for epic it is, ends with the deaths of all three 
heroes. Obviously this is not every man's book. But the 
amateur of Russia should enjoy it all, the imaginative 
should appreciate its imagination and the spiritual its 
spirituality. Miss Hapcoon’s translation, though not quite 
flawless, is courageous and animated; and her footnotes, 
| ‘rom first to last, are apposite and satisfying. 





f ake . . * 
There can be few names more romantically attractive in 





eg * ‘ 
| “4s country than that of the great Boer leader who, whether 


as one of the enemy or as one of ourselves, was for many years 
the pre-eminent figurein South African history. Earl Buxroy, 
in calling his volume of reminiscences simply General 
Botha (Murray), presumably realises the attractiveness no 
less than the pre-eminence. His book is not a biography 
of the famous farmer-soldier who became a statesman, but 
rather, though it does contain a sketch of his hero's early 
career, an informal record of the author's own experiences 
during his six years’ term of office as Governor-General of 
the Union, in which the principal position is almost inevit- 
ably allotted to the man who was Prime Minister there 
during nearly the whole ofthat time. Being neitheraltogether 
a biography, nor yet quite a history of South Africa at war, 
nor even frankly a volume of memoirs, it suffers from a 
certain degree of repetition arising from its inconstancy of 
arrangement, General Bora no doubt proved that he 
had at command the same admirable qualities of leadership 
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on many and different occasions as a general of guerillas, 
as a soldier and statesman of the Empire, as the friend of his 
people ; but to convince the reader of that fact it would 
hardly seem necessary to restate one’s admiration in about 
the same words in respect of each several aspect of his 
career. All the same that career and the character of the 
man—whom really it would seem impossible to admire too 
much—were of such an order that no book concerned with 
him can fail in its appeal, while it must be agreed that not 
infrequently the author, as in the chapters on the Rebellion 
and the campaign in German “ South-West,’ has used his 
official knowledge of “inner history,” though guardedly, 
with very telling effect. When occasionally, though all too 
seldom, he allows himself to indulge in detail more personal 
to himself, he is always entertaining ; and when he actually 
comes right down to telling a funny story in a foot-note 
the effect is entirely satisfactory. 

The name of AGataa Curistm must be familiar to all of 
us who read mystery stories, and the eleven tales contained 
in Poirot Investigates (LANE) make a very useful, if not an 
exceptionally brilliant, EDS ANSS és 










team. The more I read | a), 
of detective fiction the | yf Wh 
sorrier do I become for 4% ay , 

the assistants of these| | "say! 


wonderful unravellers 
of erime. Unblushingly 
Mrs. Curistie allows 
Poirotto pour contempt | 
over Captain Hastings, 

and I found myself hop- 

ing with all my might 

that Hastings would 

turnand rend the great 

man. Needless to say 

| was hoping in vain; 
such thingsare not done 
in this class of story. 
But apart from “ The 
Million Dollar Rob- 
bery,” which must have 
a weak spot lurking in 
it, because I guessed its a Ab ETM Se diaicaesaaescoes 
solution with bewildering quickness, there is not a real dud 
intheeleven. Let me add that, if you are thinking of mak- 
ing a sudden and effective disappearance from the scene of 
your activities, I recommend you to study 
adopted by the ingenious Mr. Davenheim. 





“WHat 
“On, DON’? LET THAT WORRY YOU, MY BOY. 


DO YOU THINK OF 


A MANDYMAN’LL BOON FILL UP 





the methods 


Anna Nugent (Hvutcutson), orphan daughter of an Eng- 
lish father and an Italian mother, came to live in London with 
some rich and worldly Protestant relations. Starting from 
this point, Miss Isanen C. CrarKe has woven a pretty little 
story about Anna and her love for her cousin, Michael 
Nugent, and his stern resolve not to try to influence her in 
his own favour until she had seen something of the world 
or before he himself had quite decided to join her in the 
2oman Catholic Church. Gay Lawton, Anna’s selfish and 
scheming young companion, makes the way of the lovers 
sufficiently hard, and Anna herself, after the amazing manner 
of heroines, helps her in her designs by promising to marry 
@ young man for whom she cares nothing and refusing 
to break off the engagement, even though, an hour or two 
later, Michael tells her of his love. Then Michael's father, 
quite the nicest person in the book, fails in business and is 
tried for fraud, but, though things look very black fox 
Michael and Anna, this proves to be the turning-point of 
their fortunes and the beginning of the road to happiness. 








MY PAVEMENT, | 


THEM CRACKS.” 


Miss Crarke has written some descriptions of Italy so 
attractive that I have with difficulty restrained myself from 
rushing round to Mr. Cook and begging him to transport 
me at once to such scenes; but the reader who does not 
enjoy hearing Protestantism described as a “ fiery blast. of 
destruction” may not find them a sufficient compensation. 





Adrian St. Clair, well-bred, well-tailoved, handsome beyond 
ordinary and, it is alleged, extremely distinguished, com« 
back from the War to the luxury of his Hill Street house and 
his beautiful reticent wife, Drusilla. He is fed-up with 
all. He loves his Drusilla tremendously however. Wha! 
shall he do to win her back ? - Life is too smooth. By wa: 
of getting into touch with rough reality he will spend | 
week-ends in Aldgate, giving out that he is golfing 
Aldeburgh. Among his new Aldgate friends, chief am 
whom is the girl Vicky, he is known as Jim Higgins an 
assumed to be a professional thief, like Vicky and Vicky’ 
brother and the redoubtable Herb Harris, who consid 
Vicky his property. This worthy, recently put away 
Portland, rouhdly asserts that he will do in the bloke w! 


ms has stolen his girl. T! 
; % Vi : 4 NH A pihia| | bloke ag’ . 
2, Adi NOTA 

Tt sll? Ay pal Sa 


|other than ourJdim // 
Nts 








gins, With whom V; 
lis certainly in lov 
(though nothing coul 
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correct. tha: 
| Jim’ sconduct. Of cours: 
| Harris escapes fro 
Portland, and, on th: 
iway from Paddingtor 
ito the East End to d 
ithe doing-in, hunge: 
(though he had money 
induces him to break 
into a larder. Of 

\ |larders in London 
happened to he 4A: 
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— SAB ie will judge Mr. F Rant 
NCLE ? Stayton, author of 7 
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| Passionate Ad entire 
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be a man of no conscience at all. The vagaries of the chief of 
theC.I.D., Sir Felix, in search of the murderer of Herb Hari 
are indeed preposterous. And if the author really thinks 
that his hero can week after week change from the immacu 
late Adrian to the rough Jim in Liverpool Street Station, 
leaving his gear in the cloak-room, he is distinctly under 
estimating the difficulties of leading a double life. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Ricuarnson is one of t! 

rare people who are possessed of gifts that enable them to 
undertake the higher education of the dog, and in |Wateh- 
Dogs: Their Training and Management (Hurentnsoy) he 
tells us how it is done. I venture to doubt if the average 
dog-owner—or indeed the average dog—would find it quite 
so simple as it reads; but the former will derive both 
instruction and enjoyment, and the latter indirectly con- 
siderable benefit, from one of the best books of the kind I 
have everseen. In a chapter which should have an appeal 





beyond purely “doggy” circles the author, writing with | 


authority as late Commandant of the British War Dog 
School, relates in detail the wonderful work done the 
Front by trained dogs, whose courage and intelligence sa\ 
thousands of human lives. In view of the recent “ puffing 
of the Alsatians, I note with satisfaction that he has for 
British breeds far and away the best for his purposes. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue Glasgow Orpheus Choir was re- 
cently invited to No. 10, Downing 
Street. This led to the ramour that the 
Government had decided to have its de- 
feated Rents Bill set to music as a glee. 


a 


Someone hasinventedanelectricchair 
in which a person can sit and lose six 

unds an hour. We seem to have 
played Bridge in one of these chairs. 


The Corporation of a seaside resort 
have just placed an order for some 
straw hats for their band. It’s optim- 
ism like this which has made England 
put up with what she is. 


BANKS have already arrived in England. 
At one time it was feared that their 
arrival might clash with the opening of 
the British Empire Exhibition. 


The cuckoo has been heard at Cran- 
leigh, at Melksham and in Bushey Park. 
The bird seems to be loose about the 
place. 


“New York Copper Millionaire in 
London,” says a heading. This seems 
to bear out the stories of graft in the 
American police force. 


Two solicitors at a County Court 
have reported the loss of their over- 
coats from the robing-room. No sus 
picion, however, attaches to members 
of their own profession, as there is 
believed to be a well-established code 
of honour among lawyers. 


The teaching of English is now com- 
pulsory in Polish schools. Later it is 
intended to try it in some British 
schools, : 


A correspondent writes to a contem- 
porary to ask if an American phrase- 
book is being prepared for the use of 
visitors to Wembley, The answer is 


“Yep, Steve.” 


It is announced that a crack has ap- 
peared in the neck of the Sphinx. This 
ascribed tothe creature's habit of turn- 
ing to stare after passing notabilities. 


A daily paper states that food prices 
are about to fall. Good 


so long as 
they do not fall on the cons 


tuner, 


= sturgeon was landed at Grimsby 
~ other day. So that’s where the 
RIME, Misister got his caviare for the 
Russians. 





It Is reported that a North of Ming- 


Mary Picxrorp and DouGuas Fatr- | 
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land clergyman has preached three 
thousand sermons. We think it would 
be kinder to hush up this sort of thing. 


According to a gossip writer several 
" ‘ al 
members of the Stock Exchange have 
heen suffering with violent attacks of 
hiccups. Thanks to Prohibition, Wall 
Street rarely suffers that way. 
* 


A picture paper makes the announce- 
ment that at a dance the other day a 
saxophone player failed to put in an 
appearance. The name of his murderer 
was not given. 

In spite of the fact that their country 


_ 


1” ‘ 


£ 





THE CULT OF THE KERCHIEF, 
A Bank-Hormay Nore, 








introduced Mah-Jongg into Britain 
several Chinamen are coming to London 
for the Exhibition. 


It has been decided to set up a Petty 
Sessions Court, which will sit daily, in 
the grounds at Wembley. Visitors will 
greatly appreciate the convenience of 
being sentenced on the spot. 


The Sausage Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has applied for an order directing 
the railway companies to reduce their 
charges for carriage. This step is un- 
derstood to have the cordial support 
of the Federated Potato Mashers. 


With reference to the first Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, which 1s to give 
a concert shortly, a contemporary eX 
presses surprise ‘that a woman should 
have enough wind to play the trom- 
bone. We in turn are astounded that 





our contemporary should know so 


little about women. 


Bathing by artificial moonlight is to 
he a Thanet attraction this summer. 
Some surprise is felt that the local 
authorities have not been able to 
arrange for a continuous supply of real 
moonlight. 


The suggestion in the Press that Dr. 
BripGes may be the last Poet Laureate 
is regarded as a gentle hint that, if he 
doesn't write something, he shan’t have 
& successor. 


We understand that the question, 
‘Do shrimps make good mothers?” 
was postponed until Parliament reas- 
sembles after the Easter Recess, in order 
that the Government experts might 
have an opportunity of making personal 
investigations. 


A machine has been invented into 


which a man may sing and be heard 
by nobody but himself. We know of 
diners whom we should like to see 
equipped with a soup-plate like this. 


An advertisement offers invalid port 
at three shillings a bottle. Personally 
we shall wait until it gets better. 


Mr. Grixpeci. Marrurws claims that 
his new ray will stop the working of 
any kind of electrical machine. We 
want to borrow it for our electric light 
meter. 


A cat which was taken last October 
from Hampstead to Tottenham in a 
basket has just returned to Hampstead. 
This must be one of those high-brow 
cats. 


A recent film portrays a very fero- 
cious monster which weighs hundreds 
of tons and breathes fire. We recently 
travelled home in the Tuke on the next 
strap to a man who answered to this 
description. 

{ seientist has invented a paint 
which renders an object almost in- 
visible at a few yards. Some of our 
modern painters must be told of this, 


There is a movement in Sweden to 
ask the League of Nations to adopt an 
“ international auxiliary language.” [1 
this happens, perhaps we shall be 
able to read some of those American 
stories which are said to be so good. 


Some peculiar tiles have recently 
been dug up at Dover. We often won- 
dered what Winxsron did with his old 
ones, 
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A BUSINESS WEATHER BUREAU. 

‘In spite of the really important service 
consequences involved, the Air Ministry has 
been able to do little to improve our weather 
reports.”—London Daily Paper. 

Tue above extract from an influen- 
tial organ courageously expresses what 
many of us have long since thought on 
the subject. At the same time I hold 
that, instead of merely girding at the 
\ir Ministry, it behoves somehody—I 
mean me—to offer some constructive 
criticism and help the officials concerned 
to make their department a credit to 
the nation in these days of trial. 

My view is that the failure of our 
Weather Bureau results from a lack of 
competition. They have an absolute 
monopoly in the business, and conse- 
quently they never seem to think it 
necessary to put their backs into the job. 

Not that I suggest for a moment that 
rival weather bureaux—what you might 
call “pirate bureaux "—should be set up 
in order to put the official institution on 
its mettle. Much better to reorganise 
the latter so that there shall be a cer- 
tain amount of competition among the 
officials themselves, each working tooth 
and nail to give more accurate forecasts 
than any of the others. 

The idea came to me the other day 
when I was reading the admirable racing 
foreeast in The Daily Scoop. You re- 
member, of course, how it is set out:— 





— 1.30 





Titvrus, Bobby. 





Our Travelling Cor- 
respondent. 











The Man on the Rookey. 
Spot. Ifab. Thistle. 
Cassandra. Noces Li. 











Now why shouldn't the Weather 
Bureau work on similar lines ? 

They could have their Travelling 
Correspondent constantly on the move, 
looking out for weather signs, inter- 
viewing the solan geese in the Shetlands 
and the wise old gulls on Blackfriars 
Bridge—some of the latter having been 
stationed there, man and boy, for eight 
or ten years—and keeping a close eye 
on any cyclones or anti-cyclones that 
he happened to come across, 

Their Man on the Spot would, of 
course, have to settle down in Iceland, 
where all the depressions seem to come 
from. He would need to be a man of 
a jovial temperament to keep his heart 
up in his dismal retreat, but a good 
salary and a substantial Young-Age 
pension would probably reconcile him 
to his lot. 

At home in the Weather Bureau 
headquarters would be Augur, the star 


~~ 


2 





forecaster, who would have to be some- 
thing of a scientist, capable of talking 
gracefully about zones and belts and 
barometric pressures, though really 
these technicalities are not so very im- 
portant, as nobody understands what 
they ‘re all about. 

Last of the group would come Wise- 
acre, who would be stationed somewhere 
in the Greater London Area. His fore- 
casts would be based on simple natural 
phenomena, such as ved sunsets, sagging 
seaweed, rheumatic twinges of oldest 
inhabitants, heehawing donkeys and 
other reliable weather signposts. 

With these four gifted men at work 
simultaneously and independently we 
should get results something like the 
following: 











May 24. 
Augur. West Winds. Showery. 
Our Travelling | Calm. Bright Sun- 
Correspondent. shine 





The Man 
the Spot. 


Blizzards, Hurricanes 
Bitter Cold 


on 





Some Rain. 


Wiseacre. If ab. Fine Day 














You see the point, don’t you? One 
of the four would be almost bound to be 
right, and all who followed him would 
get the sort of weather they expected. 
That would mean that a considerable 
section of the community would be sat- 
isfied, whereas now the whole lot are 
disgruntled and complaining. 

Again, the public would soon dis- 
cover which forecaster happened to be 
in form, and they would stick to him 
as long as his run of luck lasted. 

With what joy and worthy pride 
would the Weather Bureau publish an 
announcement of the following kind :— 

* Wiseacre is in wonderful form just 
now. On Monday he gave Bright Sun- 
shine,on Tuesday North-Easterly Gales, 
on Wednesday Some Snow (a masterly 
forecast, as it snowed for eight hours on 
end), on Thursday Overcast and Chilly, 
on Friday Heavy Rain, and on Satur- 
day Heavy Rain. Of these the last 
only was inaccurate, as it turned out to 
be Bright Sunshine; but Wiseacre was 
misled by a hitherto reliable corres- 
pondent who mistook pins-and-needles 
for rheumatic twinges. Follow Wise- 
acre, the Man that Knows. 








Grandma at the War Office. 


Some recent amendments in Army 
orders : 
** After ‘ custard pudding—egg 1’ insert ‘(in 


Egypt, eggs 2).’ 
‘*The War stock of ‘Soap, scouring,’ 
be accounted for in bars 
and will be designated ‘ 
(reputed 1-lb,).° ”’ 


will 
instead of by weight, 
Soap, scouring, bars 





RHYMES OF THE R.AF. 

V.—Tue Dentar Orricer. 
Tre Dental Officer delights 
In setting people’s jaws to rights : 
He pulls a tooth with boyish zest 
Like one who perpetrates a jest, 
And eagerly employs the drill 
To show his aptitude and skill. 
Day in, day out, he never tires 
Of probing with his pointed wires 
Unhappy nerves and tortured roots 
No matter how the victim hoots. 
I think it thrills him to impart 
These master-touches of his art, 
Although he has been heard to say 
That, work with what finesse you may, | 
For good and solid satisfaction 
It’s hard to beat a bold extraction | 


In spite of such delightful fun, 

His life is not a happy one. 

In bed at night he ‘ll toss about 

Distraught with never-ending doubt 

He cannot tell, to save his skin, 

Which Service he is really in. 

He knows he’s not a flying man, 

For, though when first the Peace 
began 

They dressed him up in Air Force b] 

They 'd altered that by '22, 

And made him wear a British warm | 

Above a khaki uniform. 

And yet the Army would conden 

The claim that he belongs to then 

And have him know in any case 

A change may soon be taking pla 

When very likely such as he 

May find themselves despatched to » 

Among the men who sport the Oaks 

To tend the teeth of Naval blokes | 

So, through the long and sleeples- 
night 

He ponders his unhappy plight, 

Until his brain begins to fizz 

From calculating what he is. 


I’m sorry for the Dental O.: 

It must be vexing not to know 
Which element, sea, land or ain 

The Kiya’s entrusted to his care 
But when at last his service end- 
They ‘re almost sure to make amends 
They ‘ll shake him warmly by the fist 
And place him on the Pensions List 
With rank (to make his Service cl: 
Of Air Vice-Bo’sun-Brigadier. 





“German, 24 years, secks Engagement 
Correspondent in England, for the object t 
further improvement ofthe English languag 

: Dail Paj € | 
We may be prejudiced, but we doubt if | 
he would do it much good. 








* De. - said he thought all wer 
alive now to the risks they ran, and peopl 
were being vaccinated all over.” —Local Pap¢ 
This seems to us to be carrying pre 
caution too far. 
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THE JACOBEAN TABLE. 


Husband, “ THis soup 1s COLD.” 


Wife. ** WELL, IT WAS HOT ENOUGH WHEN IT WAS UP THIS ENI 
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A TRACT OF LAND. 

lr is many years ago now since I 
first experienced the thrill of a Share- 
holders’ Meeting. To this day, how- 
ever, I can recall the way the Chair- 
man rose and, laying a sheaf of papers 
on the table before him, beamed upon 
us all very graciously. 

‘*Your Company,” he began, “ has 
been fortunate enough to acquire a tract 
of land in the heart of the pipless-blood- 
orange-growing district of California.” 

Was ever such fortune for a young 
company? Did other companies ever 
have such directors—men who could 
snatch 
under the eyes of the older orange- 
growers, the tract of land that lay in 
the heart—not right down in the toe o1 
up in the gullet—but in the very heart 
of the best district ? 

Though it appeared to be our inten- 
tion to specialise in the cultivation of 
the pipless blood-orange, of course the 
prospectus didn’t say so outright. That 
would have given the game away at 
once, and besides in the prospectus one 





for their shareholders, right | 





has to mention everything that the 
company may want to do in any con- 
ceivable circumstance. 

As far as I can remember, the Com- 
pany was formed to acquire lands, ter- 
ritories, continents and stabling accom- 
modation, rivers, locks, bolts and bars, 
in order to plant and/or displant, to 
mineand/orcountermine, to fetch and/or 
carry, to put and/or take; in fact todo 
and/or die, at all times, in all places, 
upon, above or below land and sea in 
this planet and such other planets as 
may seem from time to time desirable, 
for 999 years or the lifetime of the 
Directors, whichever be longer; riot, 
treason, piracy the high or 
barratry of the master and crew always 
excepted, ‘ 


on 


seas 


After all these years my memory may 
not serve me exactly, but I remember 
that the powers 
were very wide 


Perhaps it 


of ** your Directors ” 
indeed. 
Was just as well they 
were, for our Californian venture never 
prospered, I nevei quite understood 
what went wrong. Either some blight 


got at the oranges or some blighters got 





at the shares. Anyway, it was wit 


sinking heart that I attended the next 


annual meeting. 


I came away a new man, with courage 


restored and hope revived. Once n 
our Chairman had spoken. 

“Your Directors,” 
regretting the unfortunate terminatio: 
of the Company’s experiment in orang: 
growing, through circumstances it 
impossible to foresee, and having deem 


re 


he said, * while 


i 


it the wisest plan to cut their losses in 


that direction, have much pleasur 
informing you that your Company |! 
been fortunate enough to acquire a trac 
of land in the heart of the Nitrate dis 
trict of Chile.”’ 

Who could forbear t 
like that ? 
pining once things had gone wrong, | 
a lightning decision to turn defeat 
victory ; 


) chee 


No whining, no 


useless 1 


and once more we { 


und ¢ 
selves in the heart of things. 
Unfortunately, just as the Nit 
proposition was showing every sign 0! 


becoming a financial success, the botton 
dropped out of the market and it 
lapsed. 


col- 
I never found out where the 
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Chilean market was, but throes ahooe| 


the floor when it fell through. 
Once more came the lightning counter- 
stroke. We did not linger on the stricken 


mated forces. Hardly had the last notes 
of the call been sounded and banked, 
than we were off to Africa and safely 
entrenched in the heart of the Rubber 
district before the next annual meeting. 


in getting us to Ce »ylon. 
all. put up a strenuous fight, but the 
slump was victorious and we left for 
Java and cottee. 

It was when we got to Siam that 
our Directors first proposed that their 
salaries should be reduced from four 
thousand to two thousand per annum. 
There was some bitterness at the meet- 
ing, lremember. Wild men were talk- 
ing of dividends. Some of them so far 


stay-at-homes. 

I could have cried with shame at the 
ingratitude of it as I pictured our Chair- 
man, no longer a young man, fighting 
his way through the Congo jungle, 
tramping over the nitrate plains of 
| Chile parched with thirst, hacking a 
| path through the dense forests of Java, 
| his indomitable spirit never admitting 
defeat, never satisfied until he hs ad 
secured for us a tract of land plucked 











district he was in. 
It was a stormy meeting, but we 
| lived through it to go to China fo: 


copra. 


now, where I work 
potatoes. 


district. 

Of course it’s ve ry nice to be putting 
money in the bank regularly, and with 
the bad luck we're having just at 
present in Samoa I need it : but I never 
seem to get that tract-owner’s thrill as 
I go down to my own private plot in 
the late afternoon. 

It’s there, and I’m glad it’s there ; 
but it’s too much there to be interesting. 

And in my heart I am longing for 
that day next March when I shall sit 

ek in my chair and hear the Chairman 
pronounce the agpetl tha begins: “ Your 


Ft 
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bad luck our nitrate happened to be on 


field longer than to collect our deci-| 


When the elephants attacked our | 
plantation and the bears attacked our! 
stock our gallant Directors lost no time 
For a year we | 


forgot themselves as to make insinua- | 
tions about the Directors—against men, 
| mark you, like the Chairman, who hi ud | 
| spent years of his life tramping from | 
| tract to tract, voyaging from Chile to 


| 
Siam, carrying on the battle for us| 
| 


from the very heart of the particular | 


rice and the South “Sea Islands for | 


{ have a tract of land of my own! 
all day growing | 
U nfortunatel it’s just an | 
ordinary little patch; if I could only | 
have had the edhe help: I’m} 
sure he could have secured me a tract | 
in the heart of the potato- g1 rowing | 
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NEWS MADE AND psc WHILE YOU WAIT. | 


epithets SETTLED he 











8.55 pat. MAN ABOUT TO BE RUN OVER. 
ay wl 
OVER. | 


9.0 p.m. MAN BUR 


Company has been fortunate enough 
to secure a tract of land... .” and 
once more I shall be borne on smoke- 
lclouds to that magic concession that 
we own in El Dorado. 








“ Some Nationalists now prophesy that thes 
will get a m: ajority over all parties at the 
General Election [in South Africa], which 
may be in the summer of autumn.’ 

Daily Paper. 
Ours may he in the winter of summer. 











‘Genibilion in the Home Secétion. 
Extract from a notice posted in the 
office of a Bucks firm :—~ 
“No food must be eaten at any time in th 
building, with the exception of the acting 
orerator on telephones.” 





From an advertisement of a book by 
the Air MINISTER :— 

“C. B. Thomson is the nom de guerre of 
3rigadier-General Lord Thomson.” 


Surely it should be the other way round 
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VILL. 


Kinc WILLIAM was a builder, 
And once upon a time 

He said to QuEEN Mariipa 
(Excuse the Cockney rhyme), 

* Our plans will all be widone 
Unless we build a bower 

Or maisonette in London” 
So WILLIAM made the Tower. 


Kina Henry was a builder: 
He also cheered the lives 
Of plasterer and gildei 
And several lady-wives : 
His ways were somewhat callous, 
His beard was slightly red, 
Ile built St. James’s Palace 
And cut off Scurrey’s head. 


KinG GeorGE (tHE TuHirp) was 
chubby, 


He gave us GEORGE THE Fourtn. 


1 NX 


THe Douu’s House: or, 





PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 


His shape was round and tubby, 
He bullyragged Lord Nortn ; 
He got a good-sized mansion 
From SxHerriecp, Duke of 
Bucks, 
Which underwent expansion 
And now is quite de lure. 


When Winiiam came to Wembley, 


And GrorGce and Henry too, 
They made a weird assembly 
With all their retinue ; 
But none observed their fat forms 


Nor watched their banners shine, 


So crowded were the platforms 
Upon the District lme 


They entered by the turnstile 
With ghostly trumpet blast 
And halberds, in the stern style 

Of monarchs of the past ; 





Tue GuostLy VisiTors. 


Astounded stood the Norma 
And blank was Grorar’s fac: 
Kine Henry asked a foreman 
To show them round the pla 
They went with their regalia 
In golden crowns to peep 
At Canada, Australia 
And all the wealth they keep 
The ferro-concrete houses, 
The plaster and the clay, 
The domes where India drowses 
The spires of Mandalay. 
Said Winciam, “ By the splend 
Of God, a town to win!’ 
Old Hat grew warm and tende 
And thought of Anne BoLeyy : 
“ We twain might have absconded 
And roamed this place for weeks 
Kino GrorGe THE Tuirp responded 
By puffing out his cheeks. 


‘ 
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They looked at Looms for Cotton, 
At Printing, Gas and Soaps, 
Kina Wi.1tAMm’s wars forgotten 
And Henry's tiffs with Popes, 
While Grorar THE Turd he toddles 
In ecstasy profound 
To poke the various models 
And make the wheels go round. 





They saw the world presented, 
Including various spots 
That had not been invented 
Whilst they were weaving plots ; 
They saw the paint and gildings, 
The notices of beer, 
The Governmental buildings, 
The bandstand and the mere. 


| Then all the three stood planted 
With reverential mien 
Before that home enchanted 
The Doll's House of the QUEEN ; 
They lifted up the fair case, 
The glittering rooms lay wide; 
| “How did they get that staircase,” 





| “By all my knights’ escutcheons,” 
Kine WitLiAM said, or swore, 

| ©T would have made this Lutyens 
My Lord High Chancellor!” 

| He would indeed be sanguine 

Who sought for bronzes, Sir, 

More fine than these of Bras 

Gwyn!” 

Remarked the Widower. 


| “A place for kingly dwellers! ” 
The Conqueror cried, “ Perhaps 
You have not seen the cellars?” 
Kine GrorGr was working taps. 
| The Prince or Wags, by MuNNINGs, 
Made Henry pause and sigh ; 
* What racings and what rannings! 
Just such a lad was I. 


“Such Art in such perfection, 
Although of pigmy sort, 

Was scarce in my collection,” 
Said Han, ‘at Hampton Court.” 

“ Agreed,” said GeorGr the Farmer. 
“How mean is feudal might,” 

Observed the man in armour, 

“ Without electric light !”’ 


“What beauty in the ceiling!” 
“ How gay the garden-path ! ” 
“ How exquisite the feeling 
Of bathing in that bath!” 
“The Library!" The Laverys !” 
“The Orpen !"—“ And the 
Bone !”’- 
“The silver dish for sayouries |” 
“That tiny gramophone ! ” 


Returning home from Wembley 
Upon the District line, 
Seok sete 





te lee Bis Henny VITL. suddenly started 
“king like Dr. Jonson is more than I cay 
imagine, 


Nila a 





= 
| 
| 
| 


Said GeorGE THE TutrD, “inside?” | 








The Kings and their assembly 
Agreed that it was fine; 
“King GreorGe THE Firrx has 
treasures,” 
The Norman Duke averred, 
‘“ Beyond ambition’s measures.” 
“He has,” said GEorGE THE THIRD. 


‘A 


| 

| | 
L, 
| b 
| 











“ RETURNING 


HOME FROM WEMBLEY.” 


Returning home from Wembley 

To where I do not know, 

The by-gone Kings were trembly 

About that glorious show ; 

They praised the huge pavilions, 

But one and all confessed— 

\nd so will several millions 

They liked the Doll’s House best. 
vor. 
BEGGING AS A FINE ART, 
On Tuesday evenings an elderly man 
| plays in our road a thin and pensive 
|pipe. Bare-headed he trudges through 
| the rain, and his wife walks beside him, 
| her patient arms folded across her waist 
‘and her eyes downeast. By neither 
look nor gesture does this quiet couple 
' suggest the vulgarity of soliciting alms. 
Not unless a passer-by actually stops 
beside them. 

I stop beside them, proffering six- 
pence. 

“Thank you, Sir,” says the woman, 
holding out a black bag, small and dis- 
ereet. The man, With a smile, touches 
ihis grizzled forelock. Beggars, yes ; 
| but of a superior type, lifting their pro- 
| fession to the status of an art. 
| For that their detachment was not 
| natural I learnt during successive Tues- 
|day evenings. ‘They soon became reg- 
| ular pensioners of mine, but the pro- 
| cedure never varied, Always as | 
| approached their backs were turned, as 
|though in delicacy offering me the 
| chance to evade them if I wished. 
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But sometimes my homeward train 
was late, and then the man would be 
| walking ‘backwards as he played, anxi- 
jously watching the turn of the road. 
‘Instantly, at sight of me, he would 
| wheel round, his shoulders would take 
jan added droop and his absolute un- 
consciousness of my proximity would 
continue until my footsteps paused 
alongside. 

Once I was early, and they were pa- 
| trolling the opposite side. Here was a 
iproblem. What were they todo? To 
}vemain where they were would be to 
give me the trouble of crossing—an 
Impossible impertinence. Yet to cross 
| would be virtually to demand my six- 
| pence. 
ised. They gazed upward at the houses 
‘ahead of me, as though receiving a 
| Summons from some bedroom window; 
| they crossed to retrieve a coin from the 
gutter—imaginary, I swear. But now 
| Shey were on my side of the road and 


ithe situation saved. 
| 
| spring they came. But with the holi- 
| day months they disappeared. ‘Tuesday 
‘after Tuesday the sixpence was ready 

in my ticket pocket, but they were not 


Regularly through the winter and | 





Magnificently they comprom- | 


‘there to accept it. Wondering at their | 
;absence, I finally decided that they | 


\must be spending the summer at a 
seaside place, where the visitors were 
wealthy and liberal. And this, I feel 


dull evening of early October I met 
them again. 

This night I was very late, and met 
them unexpectedly at the beginning of 
the road, on the pavement, walking 
briskly along, actually talking. Recog- 
nition was mutual. 
do? They were ordinary pedestrians, 
have come into a fortune, months back, 
and be out for a friendly stroll. 
tainly they were dressed as usual; but 
the rich can afford to be eceentric. If 
clothes were the criterion, many 1 
duke would reap more in tips than 
his butler. I hesitated. I nodded, J 
passed on. 

From behind me, faint and plaintive, 


came the sound of that little pipe. 1 
turned. They were in the gutter again. 
Their backs were towards me. 
I turned back after them, I dropped 
my sixpence into that discreet black bag. 
‘Thank you, Sir,” said the woman ; 
and the man, smiling, touched his hair. 


commenced, 





“Comfortable Home, young business gentie- 
man; roof to self.”-——Welsh Paper. 


Very convenient if he should desire to go 





on the tiles and not be disturbed by cats. 


like myself. For all I knew they might | 


yet with a summoning note in its plaint, | 


sure, was the case, since with the first | 


But what was I to | 


Cer- | 


The Tuesday evening rite had re- | 
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THE CRIT IN THE WHEELS. 
It is a curious medical fact that patients oit 
tuence of chloroform. 
* Tue use of a bludgeon is clumsy and rude, 
A pistol is apt to explode ; 
Our method will have to be something 
On the night that we take to the road ; 
Our ends will be gained more efficiently if 
We trust to a chloroform whiff. 


less crude 


Our vigil at eve we will carefully keep 

In a lone but convenient place, 
\nd, tenderly putting our victim to sleep 

With a handkerchief over his face, 
Will make of his pockets, coat, waistcoat and fob, 
\ thoroughly workmanlike job.” 


In such wise, when making our plan of campaign, 
| spoke to my partner in crime, 

Intent upon blending the truly humane 
With a proper avoidance of * time ” 

And he fully agreed, advocating himsel! 

The painless extraction of pelf. 


No protest was uttered, no murmur was made 
When we launched our successful attack, 
And, doping an opulent reveller, laid 
Him peacefully down on his back : 
But things of a sudden began to go wrong 
When the beggar broke out into song. 


The silent endeayours we 'd carefully planned 
Were marred at our very first go 

By his blurred recollections of Opera (Grand 
“And divers comedians (low) : 

Such spirited efforts seemed likely to win 

\n abundance of listeners-in. 


In the slumber we gave him so loudly he yelled 
It seemed injudicious to stay, 

And meagre indeed was our plunder, compelled 
To steal empty-handed away, 

As seven policemen (or possibly more) 

Came up to demand an encore. 








NEW NAMES FOR NEW CITIES. 


‘Tue decision of the Greek Government to commemorate 
the centenary of Byron's death by founding the city of 
Byronia, in which the streets are to be named after his 
intimate friends, TRELAWNY and Moorr and Joun 

Cam Hopnovuse, etc., has so fay been welcomed as a magnani- 
| mous gesture, but without any recognition of its momentous 
| suggestiveness. Yet, when viewed in its true perspective, 

| tion of Greece furnishes us with an example which, if 


most 


the ac 
judiciously followed, cannot fail to stimulate and encourage 
the whole profession of letters. Such encouragement is 
sorely needed, and by none more than by our poets, whose 
position is little short of desperate. The falling-off in the 
demand for volumes of verse, as evidenced by the annual 
record of publications, is only to be paralleled by the slump 
in foreign currencies, and has led to most distressing results. 
Cases are on record of eminent neo-Georgians who, discour- 
aged hy the repeated rebuffs of unenterprising publishers, 
have been obliged to eke out a precarious existence by com- 
peting for Limerick prizes,by the propulsion of bath-chairs 
or by accepting other menial and ignoble posts. Some 
| have gone to the length of reverting to rhyme and the 
| heroic couplet as a means of conciliating the tastes of the 
| gross public. Others have even sunk to what amounts to a 


under 


| recantation of their principles by admitting that the poetry of 
| Rupert Brooke and even of Tennyson is not without merit 
| Nor have poets alone suffered from this lack of public 
|sympathy. Novelists, even novelists of the most intense 
| animalistic ‘awareness,’ are being subjected to an obscu 
lrantist criticism calculated to impair their sales. Some of 
the most successful and prosperous manufacturers of fic- 
ition, again, show an increasing tendency to expatriate 
| themselves, to go on lecturing tours in America or under- 
| take engagements in remote and uncivilised regions. 

| It is clear that something must be done and done quickly 
| Greece shows the way and the housing problem provides 
us with the opportunity. If only a hundred thousand new 
houses are built in any given year, we may assume that 
the process will involve the creation of at least ten or even 
twenty new garden cities. Are we then to continue in the 
dull rut of nomenclature based on place names or adopt 
the more generous and picturesque method of connecting 
these new communities with some heroic British worthy ? 
| There can be no doubt whatever as to the reply, if grati- 
tude and romance prevail. Moreover we are in the favour- 
able position of improving on the example of Greece by 
commemorating living instead of dead heroes. It is, afte: 
all, a tardy compliment to a man to call a city after him 
when he has been dead for a hundred years. 

We are glad to be able to state that a preliminary list 

has already been drawn up by an influential committee o! 
literary and artistic men. This memorial, which we un- 
derstand will shortly be presented to Mr. WHEATLEY, errs, 
if at all, on the side of extreme moderation. While rightly 
emphasizing the prior claims of youth, the signatories show 
a generous readiness to accord fair play to writers of estab- 
lished reputation. 
Hill should be renamed “One Bridges”’ (to differentiate it 
from the town in Sussex); that Horsham, a singularly un- 
euphonious title, should be replaced by the sumptuous and 
sonorous designation of Bellocopolis; and that Gleneagles 
;should be rechristened Dellville, in honour of the aquiline 
achievement of our most popular novelist. 

With regard to the brand-new cities and towns it is 
suggested that one at least should be consecrated to the 





conflict of opinion as to the central name. The majority 


irenceville and Beresford all have their supporters. The 
memorialists also strongly recommend the creation of 
(1) Squireenia, with suburbs bearing the names of Shank- 
some, Sassoonia and Blundensands; and (2) Sitwellia, in 
which special accommodation should be provided for dancing 
dervishes and all persons liable to uncontrollable accesses 
of rotary motion. 

This is but a small beginning, but at least it promises 


calling their new eapital by the barbarous title of Canberra. 








The Money Market. 
Although in business circles the Russian rouble is stil! 
rapid advance in the Birmingham “ Copee,” which is now 
quoted at a premium. 


“In the old days, he said, it was the custom of the poets to commun 
icate their poems by reading or chanting them aloud. The custom fell 
into disuse, partly through the discovery of printing.”—Daily Paper. 
Ah, but only partly, mind you. 
been discovered the listeners could not have stood it much 
longer. 








They suggest, for example, that Boar's 


luminaries of the psychological school; but there is a slight | 


are in favour of Sinclairgrad, but Richardsonstead, Law- | 


well, and the scheme is a welcome contrast to the deplorable | 
Philistinism shown by the Australian Commonwealth in | 


regarded with considerable suspicion, there has been 2 | 


Even if printing had never 
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PARLIAMANNERS. 


[ nave before me the Prospectus and 
Syllabus of the new Parliaman’s System 
of Training for Young Men and Women 
Intending to Devote Themselves to a 
Political Career. A few extracts will 
serve to illustrate the scope and purpose 
of the System :— 

Lave Pouirics. 

The squalid insincerities of the Coali- 
tion are at an end and the healthier, 
cleaner atmosphere of cat-and-dog party 
polities prevails at Westminster to-day. 
The present Parliament is by common 
consent the liveliest Parliament of recent 
years, and none but 

Live Men (or Women) 
can hope to win their spurs on the 
field of St. Stephen's to-day. It is the 





The Student is first put through a thor- 
ough course of Interruptions and Par- 
liamentary Cat-calls. 

We find that many of our pupils, 
especially thcse who have been mem- 
bers of University or suburban Debat- 
ing Societies, have formed in youth a 
deplorable habit of listening to the 
arguments of their opponents, and it 
is our first business to eradicate this 
mannerisin, for nothing is so fatal to 
the liveliness of debate. 

We have therefore engaged the ser- 
vices of several of the mildest old men 
at Oxford and Cambridge to recite to 
the students some of the most famous 
orations in history, including speeches 
by Macavunay, GLADSTONE, PERICLES 
and Burke, while the students are en- 
couraged to interrupt as often and as 








meaninglessly as possible. Mr. 


a short address, supplementing their | 


reported words with the foul language 

and menacing gestures which are not re 

corded in Hansard. The following is an 

extract from one of the most popula: 

scenes, which we treat in this way 

SPECIMEN SCENE 

From the Debate on the Bicycirs 
(NATIONALISATION AND CONTRO! 
(ENGLAND AND Waxes) ) Birr. 


Mr. Bung. In rising to move thi 
Amendment which stands in my name, 
and which is designed to exclude motor- 
bicycles from the purview of this Bill 
I crave the indulgence of the House 
I was a Member of the Committee— 

Mr. MacBlather. What about the 
Scotch bikes ? 

Mr. Bung. the Select Com- 
mittee, which explored this question of 








lamentable deficiency of 
“life” in many young 
aspirants for political 
honours that (among 
other things) our Sys- 
tem is designed to rem- 
edy. 


Tne Scnoorn or Rupe- 
NESS. 

If we ask ourselves, 
“In what exactly does 
the liveliness of the 
present Parliament con- 
sist, and how do the 
Members principally 
testify to their vitality 
ind good faith?” the} 
inswer is 





“Bap MANNERS.” 

It is without excep- 
tion the most superbly 
ude Parliament that 


7 h , Visite je 
ME COMING ALL 











has ever represented the peoples of our| M.P., and Mr. 


land. Mainly composed of compara- 
tively unknown men, it has thrown up 
rapidly a number of personalities whose 
names are already household words. 
And what are these names? Are they 
the names of the restrained, quiet, 
courteous Members who content them- 
selves with the simple putting of 
oceasional questions and the simple 
making of reasonable speeches? They 
are not. Nor will these dullards eve: 
emerge from the obscurity which they 
so richly deserve. The names of which 
we speak are such names as ———, —— 
and -———., as — and ——, men who 
will go down to history, not for their 
speeches but for their interruptions, 
and not for their personal charm so 
much as for their personal abuse. 
* * * 

This being so, an essential feature of 
the “ Parliaman” System is the School 
of Rudeness, where every known form 
of discourtesy and boorishness is taught. 








* YoU SURELY AIN'T GOIN’ TO TELL ME YOU 'RE 
THIS WAY TO SEE YER?” 


ively. And we came to 
the conclusion (Inter- 


ruption) that whatever 
might be said about 
* push-bikes,”’ as ti ey 
are called —— 


What’s poor old Scot- 
land done? 


cycle ought not to be 


cratic control which 
hon. Members oppo- 
site 

Mr. Busy. “ One law 
for the rich”’! 


Mr. Bunga. 





BETTER, AFTER 








, M.P., have kindly 
consented to be present at the Terminal 
Interruption Tests, when the subject 
will be “The Funeral Oration of Pert- 
cLrs,’ for which Mr. ——, M.P. (a 
former pupil), holds the record with 
forty-nine inter upt ions. No pupil is 
considered to have passed the test until 
he can maintain with ease the rate of 
at least three interruptions to a column 
of Hansard. 
* * & 

The Interruption Course leads natur- 
ally to the “Scenes,” “ Breezes” and 
“Parliamentary fracas” which the 
trained interruptor generally produces 
in the end, And here, in order to keep 
touch with actuality, it is our practice 
to take our pupils through some of the 
classic “Seenes” of recent times, point- 
ing out the more striking insults which 
they contain and inviting the Students 
to improve upon them; while whenever 
possible we arrange for the leading 





figures in the actual “ Scenes” to give 





which hon. Members opposite—— 

Mr. Yell. A lot you care for the 
children of the poor! 

Mr. Bung. I appeal to hon. Members 
opposite 

Mr. MacBlather. You are a stinking 
sot. 

The Speaker. The hon. Member must 
not say that another hon. Member isa 
stinking sot. 

Mr. MacBlather. I humbly bow to 
your ruling, Mr. Speaker. I withdraw 
the word “ stinking.” 

Several Hon. Members. ‘Withdraw 
“ cot ae 

Mr. Busy. Don’t you, laddie. Bung 
began it. 

Several Hon. Member's. Withdraw 
“sot.” Order, order! and Sit down, 
fish-face ! 

Sir Richard Blow. Here come the 
Pharisees ! 

Mr. MacBlather (excitedly). Mr. 
Speaker, is it in order for the hon. 
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| motor-bicyclesexhaust- | 


| 
| ruplion)—we came to | 
ithe conclusion (Jnter- | 


Mr. MacBiatiher. 


Mr. Bung. The me- | 
chanically-propelled bi- | 


exposed to the deaden- | 
ing fetters of bureau- | 








Baronet to call the hon. Member for 
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Host (refer img to priceless port). * 
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VHAT D’ YE 


Si sae oF Se ees are PISS Seis 
ithe Burbles Division of Butterscotch | private conversation the younger stu- 


a parasite ? 
Lord Bargington. Shut wp, nincom- 
poop. 
| Mr. MacBlather. Who are you eall 
| Ng & Nincompoop ? : 
Lord Bargington. You. 
| The Speaker. 1 appeal to hon. Mem- 
| bers to listen to the arguments. 
(Mr. MaeBlather threw a penknife 
at Lord Bargington. Mr. Busy 
erossed the floor and began to bite 


| 


! 


Mr. Bung’ sear, but was restrained | 


by several hon. Members. Sir 
Richard Blow took a horsewhip 
Jrom his pocket and struck Mr. 
Yell repeatedly. My. Yell made 
an observation which was indis- 
oe tinctly heard. 

| The Speaker. Order, order! 


But such a classic as the above was 
| ROt created fortuitously out of nothing. 
| Apart from technical training, a mental 
|, atinosphere” is necessary, and an 
important part of the “ Fracas Course ” 
8 the systematic fostering of evil tem- 
per of every kind in the mind of the 
novice. Krom the very first day of 

we do what we can to infuse 

blood among the students. In 


np 


dents are encouraged to contradict and 
sneer at their seniors, to suspect their 
contemporaries of cheating and their 
instructors of favouritism, corruption 
and insincerity, and generally to do 
all they can to finish the term in an 
atmosphere of mutual hatred, jealousy, 
snappishness and ill-will. It is a rule 
of the School that a person should 
never be assumed to be speaking the 
truth or, alternatively, that he is doing 
it for no good purpose. 

The following is a specimen of the 
Everyday Conversations on Political 
Lines which we have found useful :-— 

‘Can you please tell me the best 
way to Piccadilly from here?” 

«Why are you going there ? 

**Mind your own business. 
meeting my sister.” 

“Oh, yes. I dare say.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Tf the cap fits, wear it.” 

‘* Well, how do I get to Piccadilly?” 

‘Why should I tell you? You 


” 


I am 





|wouldn’t tell me. And one day last 
week you trod on my toe in the class- 
room.” 

‘It’s a hie.” 

“Tt isn’t.” 


THINK OF THAT, 


Guest (almost a teetotaler), ‘I FIND IT VERY REFRESHING, THANKS.’ 


ME Boy?” 


‘Tt is.” 
“ Well, your brother did, anyway.” 
“Serve you right if he did. One of 

your friends bagged his umbrella.” 

“ How do I know you won't bag my 
umbrella if I tell you the way to Picca- 
dilly ?”’ 

“How do | 
brella ?” 

“ You’re a boob! 

“ You’re another !”’ 

It will be observed that the spirit of 
these exchanges is very much the spirit 
of the charming dialogues which en- 
liven the nurseries and schoolrooms of 
the very young. THAT Is OUR SECRET. 


know it ¢@s your um- 


(Next Week.—Sprecian Course ror 
Fanatics 1N Prixcipre, Logic axp 
Brees IN THE BONNET.) A. P. 








Our ‘‘ Popular’’ Preachers. 

‘*¢ Our Prayer Book,’ the Lenten address, was 
listened to with rapt attention by the large 
congregation, some most instructive informa- 
tion being given, especially that dealing with 
the drainage system of the Fens.” 

Lincolnshire Paper. 


From a notice of Romeo and Juliet : 


“ Among the lesser performances Mr, -—’s 
Friar Tuck stood out.” 








It would. 
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Priest. “Is UY AY THE PHRINK YE HAVE BEEN acatn, Tin Rooney?” 


Tim Rooney, “Ir 18 Not, YER Riverence. SorRA THE DROP I'VE TAKEN THIS 


Priest. “How pip you GrRT A HORSE LIKE THAT, THEN ? 
Tim Rooney. “Sune I erep yim.” 


Priest. “YueoemMust HAV! YE COULD NOT HAVE BOUGHT HIM AND YOot 


Pee Pe ae ae aan helped to provide the surplus should 
CONSCIENCE MONEY. receive the benefit of it 

in case it should not have been re-| I do not wish to appear a difficult 
ported in the particular newspaper that | person to deal with, but I really could 
you read, it may interest you to know | not approve the allocation of the forty- 
that the CHanceLLor or THE Ex-jeight million pounds to the remission 
CHEQUER finds himself with a surplus of | of the Entertainment Tax or the duty on 
roughly forty-eight million pounds. My|tea or sugar, as I indulge but slightly 
paper, With its usual kindly forethought | in these things. 
for the denseness and inferior brain} On account of the undoubted medi- 
power of its readers, makes it quite|cinal properties possessed by whisky I 
clear to me that this surplus is due " 
the fact that during the past yea 
revenue has exceeded expenditure. 


could have been sympathetic towards 
any proposal that would have reduced 
its present cost, but the Editor omitted 
I will confess that at first my interest | to include this worthy object in his list. 
in the announcement was lukewarm, I condemn as prep sterous his recom- 
until, on reading further down the|mendation that the surplus should be 
column, [learned that Lhadcontributed, | applied for the purpose of decreasing 
by means of onerous” and “iniquitous” |income-tax for the coming year. It 
taxation in various forms, to the appre- | would be equivalent toa robber taking, 
ciable sum that Mr. Sxowpen has at|say, ten pounds from a man and then 
his disposal. offering to let his victim off more lightly 
It seems that there are a number of | next time. By all means let us have 
different ways of utilising these millions, | a decrease, but not by paying for it out 
and my paper; with its well-known de-| of our own pockets. 
sire to help everybody, makes certain 
suggestions with which I must say | 











In the circumstances any patriotic 
citizen, however humble he may be, 


/ am disappointed. I agree, however, | should try to help solve the problem, 


with the demand that those who have! and I therefore beg to offer a solution, 


rwo MONTHS.’ 


SORER.” 
Could not Mr. Ssowpen make it po 
sible for me and every other taxpay: 
to insert in The Times an advertisement 
as follows: we Conscience Money ( 
zen acknowledges receipt of £ 
from the CHANCELLOR oF THE [x 
CHEQUER On account of over-taxatio 

I would gladly help him to calculat: 
the amount due to me. 





“FOR EASTER WEAR 
Very Curexk Minumerry.” 
Advt. in Provincial I 


Just the thing to go with Easte 

From a Report of The Cren 
Society of England: 

“Much spade-work bas been don 
Society during the past half-century 
We anticipate a sharp protest fro: 
Gravediggers’ Union. 

At the Downing Street luncl to 
the Soviet delegates : 

“The Prime Minister sat at one er . 
table in the large dining-room overloo th 
Treasury passage.” —Kvening Paper. 


“ monkey-tricks " to which he referred 
on a former occasion. 





To prevent, we suppose, any of those 
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THE CAMES MASTER'S REPORT. | 
“You never say anything to Arthur | 
about his term report,’ said my wife. 
I admitted the impeachment. In 
i these hard times [ pay far more atten 
i tion to the bill for extras that usually 
} accompanies if, 

“Lremember how my father used to 
go over my brothers’ reports line by | 
line. Itstirsa boy upso. Now promise 

‘me you'll speak to Arthur.” 

I remembered too the reports that 
had cast a blight over every holiday of 
mine—how masters rivalled one anothe: 
in cutting phrases depicting my equal | 
lack of knowledge and morals. [Even 
my best report, which my old house- | 
master must have written in a 
moment—“ If no further lapses may 
even yet end well "—had drawn predic 
tions from my father that 1 was head 
ing straight for the workhouse and the 
gaol. Feeling that I had neglected my 
duty to my son, I studied his report | 
attentively and discovered that modern | 
form-imasters are more humorous and 
less vindictive than those of the old | 
days. I noticed that the comment on In 
| organic Chemistry was simply,‘* Might 
know less,” and that his Physics master | 
| remarked, “ His knowledge of wireless | 
some 





sollte 


jatones to extent for a certain | 
vacuity of mind in other respects.” | 
| Clearly these new schoolmasters lacked | 
| the slashing stroke of my old masters : | 
* Deplorably ignorant ;"" “ Idle, dull, | 
mattentive and frivolous.” 
IT went through the report and found | 
little I could comment forcibly on till 
Leame to the Games master’s report 

Ah, in my day the only reference to 
games in a report would have been 

* Devotes what intelligence he possesses | 
entirely to games.”” Well, the Games } 
| master said solemnly—he 


scemed 


to} 


lack the humour of the other masters, | 


but of course he was dealing with seri 
ous things—* Rugby Football. Fair 
but will never do really well till he 
| oesdown to his man and tackles low.’ 


my son to come in | speculated on 
what might appear in other boys’ re 
ports: “Shows deplorable lack of 
judgment in bidding at auction brid 
“Fails badly on the greens 


ce 
Bes 


I strongly 
holidays ; “Incorrigibly inattentive 


Unless there is a serious attempt at re- 
form will never make a respectable 
racquet player.” 

Was standing on the hearthrug in 

j the fine old paternal 

| Arthur came in. 


fashion when 
Be ' I began at once 
Arthur, this report of yours. 1 don’t 
; Want to complain unnecessarily, but 
; there are remarks here I cannot pass 


I had my text, and whilst waiting for | 


| 
| 


| moral weakness. 
recommend a putting tutor during the | ment any evening and you will see its 

i seats filled with men who failed to go 
Will not keep his eye on the ball, and | 
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si it A 
“ ~ * Veer towne 
y 
“ Be A DEAR AND GIVE THIS MAN A DANCE.” 
“Sonny, put 1 DON’Y GO RACK AS FAR AS THE MINUPT 
ver. I had my faults when I was I was just trying to reconstruct in 


young, but never was it written in a 
report about my football that I failed 
to go down to my man and tackle low.” 
* You told me you played Soccer at 
your school,” interposed Arthur, 
“That is beside the point. This 
failing of yours may seem a small thing 
to you, but it is a serious indication of 
Go to the Embank- 


down to their man and tackle low.” 
«Excuse me, Pater,” said Arthur, 

“but do vou mind if I buzz off? There's 

something really humorous just coming 


over the wireless.” 


“Not till you promise reform,” I 
said, 

“You won't have this to complain 
about next term; I'll promise you 
that.” 

















my mind how my father would have be- | 
haved under these circumstances when | 
mv wife came in. | 
“You didn't speak too harshly, I 
hope. You know, dear, you're a bit 
hot-headed. I shouldn't like a school 
report to make a difference between 
you and Arthur.” | 
* «+ He was quite cool andealm. Pro- | 
mised me I should have nothing to | 
complain about next term.” 
«“T’m so glad you were tactful.” | 
“Yes, I can manage a boy—that 
—well re 
‘What's the matter ? 
It had just occurred to me that they 
play nothing but cricket next term. 


3 | 
' 





” 








“A very good Upright Piano, £12; owner no 
further use,"—-Adrert. in Provincial Paper, 


He seems to be played out. 
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Bobby 


Mother. 


Bobby 


fon. 


orydoen, 


LHPSIS, 


. Say, heavenly 
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onLp?” 


“Covstxn Mou. 
“THEN YOU DON'T LOVE ME AS YOU USED TO DO 
r YOU CAN’T BLAME ME- 


. “I’m sorry, MoTHER, Bt 


is. Why, Corydon, provoke the tuneful Lay, 
When lowering Clouds obscure the Orb of Day, 


And the cold Blast pervades with sullen Moan 


The chattering Teeth and chills the shuddering 


Bone ? 
The Month demands the customary Strain. 
See yonder Cave adjacent to the Plain; 
There from the Zephyr sheltered let us sing 
The various Havock of returning Spring. 
Muse, what Stroak of 

Fate 
Denies the Pleasures of our rural State ? 
No vernal Quires with painted Plumage gay 
Distinctly warble on the flowery Spray; 
But through the Vale incessantly resound 
The Sneeze ebullient and the Cough profound. 
Where lags the Bud, the bosky Verdure where 
And bloomy Richness of the bright Parterre ? 
The snowy Clouds upon the sylvan Bowers 


Discharge their Burden in deciduous Showers : 
The Bees, that yearn the flowery Sweets to taste, 


Recoil affrighted from th’ unfriendly Waste. 
There was a time when at the opening Day 
The industrious Swain, attired in light Array, 
His simple garden Plat rejoiced to till 
And shewed the Triumphs of his careful Skill, 


A SPRING PAS 


envious 


> 


YOUTH TO YOUTI 


! 


('o ydon. 


Thiyrsis. 





TORAL. 





ER'S ONLY 


DARLIN( LOVES 


Hf, You 


Where in the labour’d Border sweetly blooi 
The Shoot florescent and the young Legun 
Now, swathed in Fleeces, with dejected A 

Th’ unhappy Victims to the Town repair, 
Where Chloe, hurrying o’er the miry Ways 
Her fearless Bosom to the Gale displays. 

At Eve behold the Toiler from afar 

Returning coldly in the publick Car, 

Till the wish’d Hearth his fainting Form reli 
The Bath consoles him and the Bed receives. 
Nor yet his piteous Sorrows find an End; 
Each suffering Wretch a Troup of Ills attend 
The rising Chilblain, the rheumatick Pain, 
With Influenza, Mortals’ horrid Bane. 

The learned Sons of Aisculapius’ Tribe 

Their host of dreadful Remedies prescribe 

The hot Sinapis and Quinina cold 

And Wools thermatick round the Body roll'd. | 
What Heart may bear, what Tongue aspire to sing 
The thousand Evils of relentless Spring ? 


Thus they consenting in alternate Strains 
In brief Repose forget their icy Pains, 
Then drive their Flocks where ’mid the gusty 
Fields 
Chill Sustenance the frozen Herbage yields. 
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‘se if 
spitbedi hs |) il} AN i i HE | Hit 
re ATA pa | | 
ca . NALA il CLYDERAN, ~ 
PARLIAMENTARY : '$ So ‘ (Ay; 
TRAINDE LUNE. | BRACING Wiz 


BONNIE || 
CLASCOW, | 7 





wie 


Booking-ofice Clerk (to Paterfamilias). “ Frer passes TO Ghascow ? WITH PLEASURE. 
I worr.” ; 
From left to right: Mr. Rawsay MacDoxacp, Mr. Wieatery, Mr. New 
Mr. Steenen, Mr. Buenwanan 
? } , . e ‘ 
Monday, April 14th——In_ reply to| the Soviet delegates, was immediately 


& request for exact particulars of the 
Glasgow evictions, over which so much 
emotion has been spilled, the Srcrn- 


, TARY FOR ScoTLanp, following an ex- 


ample widely set by his colleagues, said 


| that he would circulate the answer in 


the Official Report. But Members from 
both sides insisted on having the figures 
at once, and at last Mr. ADAMSON gave 


ithem. The reason for his previous 
_ Coyness then became apparent, for it 
tummed out that of some twenty-four 


, thousand 


. «cases brought before the 
Courts in the last fifteen months*less 


than five thousand had resulted in 


| ®jechon orders, and of these barely 


a i : 
a thousand had actually been carried 


/out. Mr. Apamson tried to save the 


if 


tice of his Clyde friends by pointing out 


| that the defaulting tenants often re 


— without waiting to be evicted, 
but did not succeed in correcting the 
Mapression that the mus produced by 


bit ps . 
| 08 friends’ labour was ridiculus. 


> : } 
; The Prime Minister, who had just 
orn himself away from his luncheon to 


“ \ 





A 







called upon to answer questions arising 
out of their mission. Had the French 
Government been invited to take part 
in the negotiations? No, replied Mr. 
MacDonacp; the Conference was purely 
one for the settlement of matters out- 
standing between the British and Soviet 
Governments. 

Would he join M. Porscars in making 
representations to the Soviet Govern- 
ment on behalf of the members of the 
Russian intelligentsia recently placed 
on their trial for the crime (among 
other things) of demanding freedom of 
speech? Again Mr. MacDonaup had 
to reply in the negative. Mr. SANDEMAN, 
who put the original Question, was 
sadly disappointed. Had the Prime 
Minister, be plaintively inquired, no 
“gesture up his sleeve ” that he could 
make to the Soviet delegates? This 
veiled method of gesticulation savours 
of secret diplomacy, and it evidently 
did not appeal to the right hon. gentle- 
man, for no further answer was forth- 


coming. 


BL IRE EES 


McLyax, Mr. 










SINGLE OR RETURN? (Aside) Sincis 


Harpts, Mr. Maxroy, 


I forget how many people are ex- 
pected to visit Wembley this summer 

-if there is a summer—but some idea 
of the magnitude of the attendance ex- 
pected may be gained from Mr, Lunn’s 
statement that there could be no reduc- 
tion of entrance-fee for parties of less 


than a hundred children, and that to | 


secure the full remission of 334 per 
cent. you must take a block of a hun 
dred thousand tickets, as the National 
Union of Teachers has sportingly done 

The Ministry of Agriculture has set 
a good example by abolishing the penn) 
fee charged (since the War) for admis- 
sion to Kew Gardens. Mr. Buxron 
also announced that the charges for 
perambulators and bath-chairs would 
simultaneously be reduced. Other De 
partments, please copy, and cease to 
fine the nation for enjoying its own 
property. 

Mr. Lanspury endeavoured to raise 
a storm over the discovery of two 
policemen under the platform of the 
Rehearsals Theatre, what time a Con- 
ference of the Communist Party of 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 











} 





} 


| Vote was only carried | 
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Great Britain was being held there; but 
he did not get much out of it. True, 
he obtained the sympathy, for what it 
is worth, of Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
worTHy; but, on the other hand, he 
had to suffer rebuke from Mr. Jack 
Joxes, who not for the first time indi- 
eatel that he had no use for Com- 
munists. 

On the Report stage of the Vote of 
seventy thousand pounds for Members’ 
railway vouchers more hostility was 
shown to the proposal than when it 
was first introduced. Sir Jonn Srvon 
considered the sum unnecessarily large, 
and asked that the nature of the jour- 
neys to be franked should be more 
closely defined. Mr. Rawtrxson, while 
objecting to the Vote on principle, took 
special exception to the provision that 
the vouchers should be first-class, and 
tried to shame the Scots into economy 


the Anglo-German Mixed Arbitral Tri- 
bunal, and the Royal Commission on 
Compensation for Suffering and Damage 
by Enemy Action during the War. 
Probably no harm would be done to 
any living soul, certainly the collective 
gaiety of the Nation would not be 
eclipsed, if the SPEAKER were to rule out 
Questions on these subjects for the 
remainder of the Session. 

There must be something highly 
stimulating in the air of Motherwell. 
The House, which still remembers the 
ebullience of Mr. Newsonp, the Com- 
munist, was startled this afternoon 
when Mr. Frerauson, his Unionist suc- 
cessor, having asked a question about the 
Queenstown outrage, suddenly blurted 
out that it was “time another OLIVER 
Cromwett arose.” Mr. J. H. Toomas, 
needless to say, showed no desire to 





don the mantle of the Great Protector. 





son (Liberal) and Mr, Scurr (Labour) 


both urged that the Government of | 


India Act already needed revision, but 
the Unprer-Secretary For Inpta, Pro- 
fessor RicHarps, thought the time was 
not yet ripe, and delivered an improving 


little lecture tothe Back Benches, con- | 
taining such valuable truisms as that | 
India was not a homogeneous unit and 


that government was much easier in 
Opposition than it was in Office. 
Wednesday, April 16th.—With the 
weather improving and the prospect of 
a good holiday before him, Mr. Wuear- 
LEY was at his genial best in outlining 
the Government’s housing policy. He 
tactfully conciliated the Tories by ad 
mitting that the Building Act of the 
late Government was by no means 
failure; but showed that che houses pro 
vided under it were mostly intended foi 
sale, whereas what the working-classes 





by recalling his old foot- ; 
ball-days, when he used 
to travel third-class to} a 
Glasgow to keep goal | 
for England. But if he | 
is a staunch custodian | 
the SECRETARY OF THE | 
TREASURY is a Very neat | 
and accurate centire- | 
forward, and he scored | 
with a speech which | 
never left the ground, | 
and went straight to 
the point. In spite of 
Mr. GranAnm’s able ad- 
vocacy, however, the 


by 82—a substantial re- 
duction on last week's 
majority. 








BIG 


GAME HUNTING WITH 






{ MG 


A CAMERA, 


wanted were houses to 
jrent at a price within 
their incomes. These 
| with the co-operatiot 
jof the building trades 
jand the loeal authori 


s 


14 fp ON 
City 





/; 
A\ 


> WF 


I ties, the Government 
i hoped to supply by 
means of a “long } 
gramme.” 

Such = eriticisn as 


were made by Sir J 
Gitmour and Mr. Mas- 
TERMAN, for their re- 
spective parties, were 
quite friendly in tone 
and but for Mr. Kirx- 
iwoop, who as usual 
iene in off the deep- 
tend” withouttheslight- 








Tuesday, April 15th.—The House of 
Lords met at half-past three, passed 
the Unemployment Insurance (No. 3) 
Bill through its remaining stages, 
adopted the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the House of Lords Offices 
(including a recommendation that every 


| Peer should be asked to contribute a 


pound to the expense of maintaining 
the Refreshment Department), heard 
the Royal Assent given (by Commission) 
to a number of Measures, and adjourned 
before half-past four. 

After this crowded hour the Peers 
were in the mood for an extra long 
holiday, and accordingly decided not to 
return to work until May 6th, a week 
alter the Commons. 

If at Question-time the PRESIDENT oF 
rar Boarp or Trape sometimes gives 
the impression of being “a tangled 
Wesp,” it is not, I am sure, that he 
would “practise to deceive,” but simply 
that he is tired of trying to impart 
information to Members who ask him 
the same questions day after day and 
week after week. Their pet topics are 


Apleasant interlude was the exchange 
of bouquets between the Prime Mrnis- 
TER and his immediate predecessor over 
the reports of the Experts’ Committees. 
Mr. MacDownacp said that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to support the new 
Reparations Scheme in its entirety, 
and Mr. Batpwin assured him that in 
so doing they would have the whole 
British people behind them. 

The most surprising statement made 
during the debate on the Trade Facili- 
ties Bill was Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
WORTHY’'S claim that this was the first 
time he had opened his mouth this 
Session. In his opinion, apparently, 
what he says at Question-time does not 
count. Perhaps he is right. 

When it was announced that Viscount 
CurzON was to initiate a debate on 
India most hon. Members probably 
thought that he was going to propose 
a speed-limit for the Car of Juggernaut. 
And, in effect, that was what he did, 
in expressing the hope that the Govern- 
ment would not give way to the 
Swarajists’ demands. Mr. Horr Smp- 








est provocation, the afternoon would 
have been entirely harmonious. 
At last, after a good deal of desultory 
discussion the House of Commons ad- 
journed until Tuesday, April 29th, when 
Mr. SNowWDEN will “open the Budget.” 
Let us hope it will be a cornucopia for 
the taxpayer and not a Pandora’s box. 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“France will soon realise that it will be im- 
possible to make Germany pay beyond het 
capacity.”—-Daily Paper. 

We see it stated that motor-yachting 
is cheaper than motoring on land. Still, 
we doubt if the swimmer provides such 
good sport as the pedestrian. 

In an article on the invention of an 
invisible death-dealing ray, a daily news- 
paper states :— 

“Arrangements are being made by Mr. 
Matthews to develop his invention, and a 
series of tests are to take place at a quiet 
rural retreat during the coming month< 
That is why we have arranged to spent | 





our summer holidays at Blackpool. 





————em 
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COUNTRY GARDEN. 
Sprine, 1924. 
GREASE-BANDS which encircle the 
trunks of my fruit-trees have gathered 
anample and varied harvest of victims, 
including a few venturesome bees—prob- 
ably on their way to fertilise the peach 
blossom. All kinds of insects are repre- 
Sented, with the exception of the parti- 
cular moth for the destruction of which 
| the bands were provided last October. 
| Tits are seeking an enforced change 
| of diet since they have devoured all the 
| plump buds of the currant and goose- 
| berry bushes and the pear-trees. Con- 
fiding ornithologists who do not possess 
| gardens affirm that the tits merely hunt 
| for grubs ; this may be true, but from 
my experience they seem to prefer eat- 
ing the dainty trifle in the form of a 
sandwich of which the buds provide the 
outer sections, 

Grass on the lawns is answering the 
Stirring call of the season by the up- 
ward thrusting of tender green shoots 
in those favoured spots where its exist- 
snee has been permitted by dandelions, 


te tee 
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daisies, prunella and moss—all of which 
were apparently destroyed last season, 
but to-day are more sturdy and obvious 
than ever. 

An energetic mole, with amazing in- 
genuity, has excavated a subterranean 
passage from one end to the other of a 
promising row of peas, having kept as 
near to the surface as natural shyness 
permitted, 

Finches, having discovered the shoots 
in another row of early peas sooner than 
[, have now rendered the provision of 
pea-guards an unnecessary precaution. 

Michael, my young Irish terrier, has 
exhumed a bone carefully and deeply 
hidden in a present tulip bed by some 
canine food-hoarder early in the Great 
War. 

Slugs, having evaded with extreme 
cunning the masses of soot and lime 
laid for their undoing, have removed 
the tops of the broad beans. I have an 
idea that such treatment is considered 
advantageous for this particular plant, 
but am of opinion that the operation in 
this instance has been performed too 
early. 








Rabbits have obts 


ined a secret entry 








into the garden and removed all that 
mattered from my few remaining spring 
cabbages, the unhealthy survivors of 
the recent cutting winds and severe 
frosts. 
A green woodpecker flits from tree to 
tree, laughing immoderately in chro- 
matics. Local tradition asserts that 
his laughteris indicative of approaching 
rain. I however take it personally. 








Making it Easy for Us. 
From an appreciation of the Priir 
MINISTER : 


“Without him at its head I do not think 
that the Labour Government could have 
carried on, And certainly it is on his Atlan 
tean shoulders that its weight is upborne 
In homelier language, one would say that he | 
carries the Government on his back.” 
Sunday laper. 








‘* Sales of -—— flour are steadily going up. 
What is the reason? We offer no priz for | 
correct answer because it is too obvious, It is | 

‘ Quality,’ ” 
Advt. in East African Paper. | 

They might quite safely have offered a 
“priz” : we should never have guessed 
the soltition. 
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A FLUTTER IN CLUBLAND. 


“Anp let me tell you this, young 
| fellow,” said the one young man to the 
other, “ you must treat me with much 
more respect in future. I've just been 
elected to the St. Asaph's.” 

“No need to put on side about that. 
You 're very much mistaken, my dear 
tupert, if you think that consorting 
with a lot of mouldy generals and de- 
crepit civil servants is going to raise 
you in my estimation,” said the other. 
* “Jenlousy, Jack, jealousy. We «ave 
a pretty exclusive crowd, of course, but if 
| you bought a new bowler and promised 
to behave nicely I might ask you to 
lunch there some day.” 

“Thank you for nothing. 
been there yet yourself?” 

“No. I’m delaying my début till 
Tuesday, when I hope old Bulpitt will 
be there to show me round.” 

‘Introduce you to the wine-waiter 
and show you how to distinguish the 
secretary and the house-steward at a 
glance, | suppose? Well, I can’t stop 
all day talking abont your new social 
eminence. Cheer-o.” 

* Cheer-o.” 

A day or two later the hall-porter of 
the St. Asaph’s leaped upon the stranger. 
| lt was twilight, and the Club was be- 
ginning to fill up with world’s workers. 
“Got an appointment with a member, 
Sir?” he inquired. 

“Tam a member,” replied the new- 





Have you 















~ 
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“+ Walter!’ 


CRIED THE 
RINGING TONES, ‘A 
Quick!’” 


INTRUDER IN 


, 
i 
; 
In DOw? is 
i 
DRY MARTINI. 
| 
' 
| 


| have just been elected.” 


ever and a day. 
In the library members were lapped 
in the luxury of the “ Silence” which 





“Oh, yes, Sir—just so, Sir; and the 
hall-porter impressed the new member's 
name and features upon his memory for 
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several notices enjoined. Elderly gen- 
tlemen lay asleep in armchairs, with 
the weekly papers draped across their 
slumbering forms. Other elderly gen- 
tlemen lay asleep on chesterfields with 
the monthly papers nestling unnoticed 
against their gout-stools. Faint crack- 
lings came from a corner where the 
oldest member was toying furtively with 








“* Wiro's GOING 


| 


itea anda biscuit. The newest one en- 
| tered, bold and undismayed. He rang 


a bell and flopped noisily into a chair, 


ro COME IN?’ 


| gentlemen. 


A waiter appeared. 
ing tones, “a dry Martini. Quick!” 
Three more elderly 
wakened. 
their sleep. 


| 
; room. 

“Sorry, Sir,” he said; “no drinks 
jmay be served in here, Sir.” 

| “What—no drinks? 


janyway? A club or a mausoleum?” 


| And, as elderly gentlemen emerged | 
is ia ° } 
into outraged wakefulness in every part | 


of the room, the seeker of cocktails 
| flung through the door, which he had 
| the had taste to leave open. 

Stupefaction reigned in the library. 
It very soon spread to the dining- 
room, where the newcomer, in the 


| 
jfor four, referred to the resources of 
| the Club cuisine and cellar in such con- 
|tumelious terms as surely they had 
j; never suffered before. 


| boy, on the first day of his membership, 
| announce to the assembled staff that, 
| as “ there was evidently nothing worth 
| drinking in this third-ratecaravanserai, 


|he’d have something sent in from 
round the corner.” 
The infatuated youth next invaded 





|thereby wakening one of the elderly | 
> * . ° ° . | 
“ Waiter,” cried the intruder in ring- 


gentlemen | 
Others stirred uneasily in | 


The waiter trod ecatlike across the! 


What is this, | 


course of ordering an elaborate dinner | 


ssh It is doubtful if | 
comer, with a certain air of hauteur. | the horrified steward will ever recover “and, as you won't give ine a n 
| “My name is Rupert Smythe, and 1) from the shock of hearing a beardless|1'd better use one of my own.” 


normal until, taking his turn, he cut in 


partner. 
ably the only one ever left unfinished 
in the long history of the Club. When 
Sir Denzil ventured to remonstrate 
with his partner for revoking, the 
partner's retorts were so violent and the 
' subsequent dispute so acrimonious that 
'their opponents were willing to forgo 
|the prospect of considerable winnings 
for the sake of peace. Sir Denzi 
| pleaded indisposition and departed. 
| “Who’s going to come in?” in- 
| quired the author of the trouble. But 
| there was no response from the scanda! 
\ised onlookers, and with a muttered 
| imprecation against this dead-and-alive 
| hole he moved on to seck fresh trouble. 
| This he found in the morning-room, 
| where he disturbed the ancient solitary 
reign of a retired Admiral. This gallant 
'old gentleman was engaged in penning 
{his bi-weekly letter to The Times in 
‘favour of submarine tanks, when he 
| was struck violently on the back (so he 
later described his experiences) by a 


| grinning ape, who asked him, old bean, 
|foramatch. He hada beastly cigarette 
stuck in his filthy face. 

When the Admiral recovered his breath 
j}and powers of speech, * What do you 
mean, Sir?” he cried. ‘* How dare you 
strike me, Sir? You can’t smoke here.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” was the reply, 





| wh, ‘ 


| 





i JuD. 


'’ IED 


Sir, YOU MUBSTN’ 
rae ADMIRAL.” 


DAMME, 


atch, 
The 
youth had the effrontery to strike a 
match and light a cigarette. sk 

“Damme, Sir, you mustn’t!’” cried 
the Admiral. “I—I'll have you put 
ont.” He rang the bell. if 

“Keep your hair on, old cock,” said | 
the other. “ You can save yourself the | 


——— 








the card-room. His demeanour was | 


| 
| 
| 


with old Sir Denzil Flannigan as his | 
The ensuing rubber was prob- | 
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Little Girl (entering carriage with her mother and being glowered at by occupants). “MUMMY, NEXT STOP ITLL BE OUR TURN TO 


HATE!” 
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trouble. I can see it's not worth stay- 
ing behind in this moth-eaten shanty.” 
“Mad or drunk, or both,” was the 
general verdict from the crowd of Club 
| Servants who witnessed his departure. 
The rumour of a “row” had spread 
through every corner of the building. 
But the new member, quite unmoved, 
| kept the even tenor of his way through 
the great “ Heart of Clubland.” 
| He was even smiling. “This,” he 
Was Saying to himself,‘ will teach young 
/ Rupert not to be so uppish about his 
Clubs. I only wish I could be there 
| when he announces himself to-morrow.” 


} 
| 
j 








HUMOURS OF THE TAPE. 


Tre world is so taken up with wire- 
| less in its various forms and with the 
Wonders of the film that it is in danger 
of overlooking one of the most bene- 
ficent instruments of modern education 
—the “ tape.” 

, 40 me it is a constant source of de- 
light, whether it describes, as it did the 
otherday, Devon motorists as “demon 
motorists,” or occasionally indulges in 





Nese, 


———— 








an explosion of incoherent letters and 
numerals just at the moment when 
some really thrilling piece of news 
comes along. But what impresses me 
most is the steady crescendo of interest 
which begins with the words “ testing, 
testing, only testing,” and then in the 
early morning hours supplies us with 
a stream of facts about prolific hens in 
an Essex village, or a plague of wasps 
at Moreton-in-the- Marsh, orthe nesting 
of a wood-pigeon inadisused bath-chair, 
or the dancing of a nonagenarian at his 
great-grandson’s wedding. In this way 
we are prepared and fortified for the 
impact of telegrams announcing revolu- 
tions or earthquakes or the appear- 
ance of famous actresses in the Divorce 
Court. 

But it is with the tape as a humourist 
that I am concerned for the moment. 
A week ago it announced a rural tragedy 
under the heading, “ Foxes Eat Calves.” 
The tape is always strong in unnatural 
history, but a finer example was forth- 
coming a few days later, when I read 
in the afternoon, sandwiched between 
paragraphs about Reparations and the 





Ruhr, the Oil Scandal in America and 
the Southampton Strike, this moment- 
ous and memorable announcement :— 

“LAMBS LAUGH IN AN EARNEST 

CANTATA.” 

I think it is Sovuragy who tells us in 
his Commonplace Book of an eccentric 
Belgian nobleman who used to give con- | 
certs to his horses. There is also, of 
course, the classical record of the trans- 
lunar activity of a cow under the stimu- 
lating influence of a feline Paganini. 
But even so this illustration of the 
unedifying effect of high-class modern 
music on an audience of juvenile sheep | 
was perplexing and perturbing, and my 
anxiety was only relieved when I read 
in a late evening paper that the result 
of the Manton Two-year-old Plate at | 
Newbury was: “ Lamb’s Laugh, 1; In 
Earnest, 2; Cantata, 3.” 








“People are apparently forgetting that the 
boat race was run in brilliant sunshine.” 
Daily Paper. 
Now we understand the failure of the 
experts to spot the winner—they were 
expecting the race to be rowed. 
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STOP IT WITH FLOWERS. 

“ How,” the’ guest asked; “do you 
deal with your servants? I wish | 
knew the secret. Yours always seem 
to be so willing and cheerful, and yet 
you ask a great deal of them, and those 
constant supper-parties must ruin their 
night's rest. How do you do it?” 

“J don’t know,” said the hostess, 
“except that T pay them well and am 
never too nice to them.” 

“Oh, it must be something more 
than that,” said the guest. ‘* Anyway 
| know I’m no good with servants, and 
neither is my husband. We were in 
Paris for Kaster, and I’ve never been 
so treated in my life as we were by the 
chauffeur we had. The hotel got him 
for us at I don’t know how many frances 
a day, hundreds and hundreds, and he 
did just what he liked with us. 

‘“*He was a tall, so/gné, deferential 
man—his name was Francois-—with 
perfect manners, and it was a duck of 
a car, With inlaid woodwork like a 
Brighton Pullman. I always wonder 
why they went to that expense 
cause you don’t get to Brighton any 
quicker for it, do yon ?—but I suppose 
people like it. Anyway it was a charm- 
ing car and Francois was a good driver 

a perfect driver, if you shut your eyes 
when he was taking risks. But some- 
how there never seem to be accidents 
in Paris. Why, I can never understand, 
because Providence can’t really like the 
French, can It?” 

“Then what 
man ? 


vas the matter with the 
” the hostess asked. 

‘* Matter? Simply this: he was never 
there when we wanted him. Always 
late. We ordered him for half-past ten 
the first morning; hearrivedat aquarter- 
past eleven, smiling beautifully, holdin 
his cap in his hand. It wasn’t his 
fault, he said—he was desolated—it was 
the fault of the engine, which had refused 
to start. And you can’t blame a man 
for that, can you? At least we couldn't. 

‘* Well, we went for a drive and then 
to lunch, and it was clearly understood 


‘7 
Lan 


again at two. There could be no mis- 
take. Henry held up two fingers and 
i J said ‘ Deux’ several times. 


doesn’t sound in the least lke ‘ trois’ or 
‘quatre,’ does it ? Well, he arrived at 
half-past. Henry was furious: he had 
wanted to see a certain race at Auteuil 
and we were too late. The worst of it 
was that Henry's horse won. 

* And then, coming away, we couldn't 
find Francois anywhere ; his was almost 
the last car—and you know what a 
muddle there always is—to disentangle 
itself and arrive at the gates. Some 
} people hire those dreadful runners with 


tickets, but Henry wouldn't. He said 
he hadn’t come to Paris to be swindled. 
Fancy that! 

* Well, we rode back to the hotel in 
absolute silence, Henry was so cross, 
first with Francois and then with me 
for not knowing the right French to 
abuse him with. 

“At the hotel Henry complained to 
the manager, who said that he couldn't 
understand it ; Francois was the best 
chauffeur on their list, with the best 





—— 


be- | 


that he was to be outside the restaurant | 


There | 
ean't be any doubt about ‘der’; it| 


car: he would inquire. At what hour 
did we want him next ? 

‘‘We said at eight, and at half-past 
eight, by which time Henry was almost 
a maniac, he drove gaily up—we were 
outside waiting for him—smiling all 
over. What Henry would have done 


bunch of flowers and offered it to me. 
‘How sweet!’ I said. I couldn't help 
it; and of course we could only get in 
the car, Henry growling like a dog, and 
say no more about it. They were those 


| Wretched French flowers, I admit, all 


squashed together too: but to receive 
| flowers from a chauffeur at all was too 
| ' 
jmuch. How could I have repulsed 
them? Not even Napronron or that 
fiery Mr. Maxon could do that. 

“We had our wretched late dinne: 


and saw the end of some performance ; 


but of course we had to take a taxi 
home, for Francois Was hever seen more 
| Henry didn't 
inight, and he went to the manager in 


] ‘ . } 
speak to me again that 


the morning and said we 
! 


another driver 


must have 
But the manager only 
| Shrugged his should rs, 


Impossible, 
he said: ther 


in Parts. 


> Wasn't another 


There had been some mis- 


tuke : 
Siby that he 


theatre till 


had 


midnight and 


outside the 
must 


waited 


missed us. At what time would we | 
i like him that morning ? 
| “*At eleven,’ said Henry, as we} 


Wished to shop. 


| here,’ sail the manager: and at half- 
| past, the picture of bland innocence and 
(friendliness, he arrived, again with 


al 
Which J 


dreadful disarming bouquet, 
| had to thank him for. 
“From that moment we were lost. He 
did just as he liked with us; he stayed 
ighbouring cafés with 
| his friends; he slept heavily inside the 
lear at the races or sat there reading the 
| paper and smoking the worst cigarettes : 
| he dined long; but we could do nothing 
| because he always brought flowers, ane 
| «lid if in such a way as to suggest that 
| he had spent the intervening hours in 
the search for them, so that they might 


on and on in 


| be worthy of Madame. Henry he never | 


looked at; I was his prey. 
“He was never punctual again, but 
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to him I can’t say, but just as he was | 
springing forward Francois revealed a | 


free ear | 
Francois had already called to | 


have 


‘At eleven he will be | 
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he never failed to bring an offering 
and such is my cowardice I never 
failed to receive it with a smile. |) 
poisoned our lives, for Henry used 
say things in the car that I expecte 
would blister the varnish and bring t)}y 
|inlay off in strips. But as for having 
| any pleasure in Paris this time, we 
had none at all. Even I was glad to 
‘find myself in the train for Calais, 
| while Henry actually whistled. 

“Of course,” she continued, © mos: 
jmen-servants make worms of us, but 


4 








| why do chauffeurs excel at that oce jpa- 
tion? Can you manage them, dear? 
| “Only if J 
|hostess. ‘“* That is the seeret. But ny 
ijhusband hates them. 


levery time’ is his motto.” Bs. V.~L 


start right,” said the 


‘Give ine taxis 








| THE CREAT BEARD. 
| My two days’ growth of stubb! 
| hardly visible enough to justify B 
| opening phrase. 

sa Talking of be ards,” said he, “d 
I ever tell you about Thompson's , 
| ‘Thompson had a natural taste in beards 
and in his thirtieth year hac 
an immense Persian - shaped growt! 
When, at thirty-five, his doeto “ 
vested that a full beard would be som 
protection for his rather weak chest hy 
allowed his enthusiasm full licenee, and 
by forty-five any weakness whic} 
have existed considerably 


alread 


lowe 
| his chest Was amply protected 
“co At thorough] 


healthy and cave-free, and so prot { ol 


lift live he was 
| his tremendous beard that he was abl 
to face all the late 


‘Beaver’ campaign with equanimit 


the mgours of 


jand, having no unnecessary worry as 
to the choice of neckties and their mic 


tadjustment and being able to undo the 
itop button of his trousers under covel 
fof his beard after each meal, he ap 
| peared likely to live forever, One day, 
however, he met Williams, whose ehief 
| mania is to diagnose people's characters 
| from 


| 


observations of them everyday 


habits, and was immediately asked the 
verv ancient one 
‘When you go to bed,’ 


| said Williams, ‘do you sleep with you 


question a 


beard inside the clothes, or outside?’ 


} 

| 

j 

j sealed his fate. 
*** Inside, of course,’ said Thompson 


‘No, outside,’ he corrected: and then 
‘Let me think.’ 
‘*He thought for some time and Was 


| obliged to confess that he did not know. 
| He would tell Williams the next day 
“It rather worried Thompson that he 
| could not remember the facts about a 
fixed habit, and but for the fear oi de- 
|ranging his housekeeper he would have 
immediately gone home and got to bed 
in order to settle the question. 
‘* He awaited impatiently his normal 


; 
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Jattle Lady. “Wrre vou BYE 
Z Little 
a 
hour of retiring, and it was not until he| 
was seated in hed that he felt happy. 
Now he would know. 
“He left his beard outside. But some- 
, how he was not conv inced that this was 
_ the normal procedure. It did not look 
jMight. It did not feel right. So he put 
| It inside, * 
“Yes, that was correct. He turned 
| Pound to switch off the light, but un- 
‘fortunately his elhow was resting on 
his beard and he nearly pulled his face 
off. When he recovered he was sure 
that inside could not be right. Such 
Anaccident had never happened before. 
| 90 out he brought the beard once more 
| and 


again settled himself. But in pull- 
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DEAR—EXACTLY LIKE YoU.” 








ing the eiderdown higher up he folded 
over the end of the great beard and 
filled his nose and eyes with tickling 
hair. Well, dhat could not be right. 

“ He sat up and thought. Try as he 
would he could not remember. Each 
of the only two possible arrangements 
seemed utterly wrong. He had no sleep 
that night and avoided the Club all the 
next day for fear of meeting Williams, 

“On the next night he had much the 
same experience and determined to con- 
sult his housekeeper. Miss Potts some- 
what indignantly denied any knowledge 
of his nocturnal habits. It might be, 
she said, a part of her duty to bring his 
morning cup of tea to the bedside, but 








it was certainly no part of her duty to | 


take particular notice of a gentleman in 
his night attire. 
formed her office with averted eyes 
Her position as a spinster . 
“Thompson hastily murmured an apo 


logy. The solution of his problem Was 
| 


as far off as ever. 


‘«‘ After a week he was becoming hag- | 


gard with sleeplessness and in a fit of 
desperation went to a barber's and was 
clean-shaved. The next week he was 
stricken with, bronchitis and died. 

“So I should advise you, old chap,” 
added Brown, “ to arrest this growth of 
yours while it is yet in the burgeoning 
stage.” 


She had always per- 
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| doom, the Greek audience (who knew 
AT THE PLAY. ithe plot by heart) was never tired of the 
“A Perrect Fir” (SHarresnvury). | titillating satisfaction of feeling that 
| RECOGNISE that the hero had an their intelligence was superior to that of 
elementary claim on my sympathies ;|the duped monarch. 
for I too was once lodged over a tailor’s|the fun came in: they were in the 
shop. This arrangement I owed to my | secret and he was deceived. But the 
college authorities, whose forethought | ambiguous which Bassett 
established me there in my first term | so lavishly indulged at the social func- 
at Cambridge. But here our experi-| tion to which lis borrowed dress-clothes 
ences diverged. In the matter of rent| admitted him—phrases that mostly 
[ dealt directly with my tutor, and was | turned on the word * as when he 
therefore under no moral obligation to| remarked about auction-bridge, “It is 
work off my arrears (if any) by a course useless to do any calling unless you 
of servitude in the shop below, Thus|have the right suit’’—served no such 
[ was never tempted to appropriate| purpose. Nobody on the stage was 
from my landlord a suit of newly- linterested in their more obvious mean 
pressed ‘evening clothes, the property | ing, and therefore they deceived nobody. 
of a client, in order to penetrate, under | They were just gratuitous flourishes of 
this disguise, into the exclusive society of | rather easy word-play. 


This was where 
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}not only pinched his ideas on “ deter- 
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| mination and initiative ” straight out of 
| his book, but also stolen the girl of his 
iheart, to wit, the tailor’s 

}whom Bassett has persuaded to beco 
secretary. | do the authors the 
leredit of assuming that their cheeks 
lwere bulging with tongue when they 


+ 


l¢ 


| his 


inv ited us to take this scene seriously 

As Bassett. Mr. FRANCIS LISTER vot 
there by force of an admirably 
leffrontery ; but it was perhaps after | 
iarrival that he was at his best. in his 
} swift and eflicient treatment of affairs 
a little in the Du Mavnier 1 
| He was given so much to do ¢ 


oli 





| the others had to be content with minor 
characters. Of the enormous cast | 
have only time to mention the excel- 
lent performances of Messrs. Tom Rey 


i 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 





commercial magnates. Sree 

This was what Robert 
Bassett did. And _ it} 
seemed a venial offence | 
compared with that of 
those merchant princes 
who at a preliminary 
stage have helped them- | 
selves to other people's | 
tills, and brought off | 
their coup in time to} 
restore the loan without 
discovery. But neither 
this trick, nor the self- 
assurance with which 
he set out to persuade 
w certain company-pro- 
moter of the benetit he 
might derive from his 
(Basseit’s) initiativeand 
gift for hustling, could 
have secured that gen-| 
tleman’s confidence if! 
he had not falsely de- 
pees peers 06 Sn 
unknown benefactor who had saved the 
magnate from extermination beneath 
the wheels of an omnibus. 

From this less pardonable offence he 
never recovered in my estimation, even 
when, at the height of his suecess, he 
could afford to make confession and re- 
ceived the unqualified admiration of his 
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Artruur Wiveeris and Harry M. Ver- 
Non—handled their massed cast with 
a very passable show of probability ; 
though in these days, when a dance- 
hostess is lucky if she can recognise 
half of her guests, perhaps a little too 





Wife (in hoarse whisper from upstairs, to husband who has 
FOR THE POLICE, GEORGE? 
George (catching sight of the burglar). “No, DEAR, THE AMBULANCE.” 


Up toa point the authors—Messrs. | 


master for the sound commercial in- 
stinet which prompted the lie. 
Another thing that rather troubled 
me was what I took to be the author’s 
idea of the ironic effect of a double 
entente whose full meaning is appreci- 
able only by the speaker and the audi- 
When Clytemnestra, on the re- 
turn of Agamemnon from the Trojan 
War, hints that the proper dispositions 
will be made for him (privily meaning 
that she has her axe ready), and the 
simple warrior, who has not had a bath 
for ten years, understands her to imply 
that she is about to turn on the hot 


water for him, and so proceeds to his 


much was made of the triumph of the | 
uninvited Bassett over the embarrass- | 
ments of the situation. And then came | 
one of those incredible scenes which so | 
often betray the playwright who deals | 
with Society in bulk. The flower of Brit- | 
ish beauty and chivalry had gathered at | 
the offices of the City magnate (of whom | 
Basseit is now the right-hand man) to 
view a procession. Into their gay midst | 
bursts an assistant from the tailor’s 
shop, who happens (for tailors are great 
thinkers) to have composed in his spare 
moments a treatise on social problems. 
In a stream of eloquence which reduces 
the whole company to helpless inertia 
he pours invective on the hero for having 





SRE ~~] NOLDs, Morton SELroy, 
| Ernest Huenprin, Ar- 
jTHuR Cirave, Ewart 
| Scort and Grorce Ex- 
iron; of Miss Isanni 
Jeans, Miss Lyn Bit- 
BROOKE and Miss Dor 
loTHY TETLEY. But the 
whole company Was 
always as good and 
natural as it was al- 
lowed to be. 

I would hate to seem 
ungrateful to the Mai 
agement, but my vision 
of a play when seen 
from a box is apt to be 
oblique. ‘This may ac 
count for 
that] may harbouras to 
| the prospects of 1 Pe 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
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° — wan. to ity of theme. l am too 
, in of 
seas —_the perfunctoriness of 
its love-interest or of its want of moral. 
| But I question whether the chief char- 
acter is likely to appeal to the great 
heart of the British public. If he is to 
| be a popular figure, the devilry of you 
rogue-hero should be a little mo 
robust than Bassett’s. 0.5 
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MY MARKET PRICE. 
Wuevy I explain that I am not a [oot- 
baller or a Pekingese dog, you will un- 
derstand how thrilled I was to discover 
that I actually had a money value, and 
that somebody had bought me from 
somebody else. 

It was this way. 
doctor has just retired and sold his prac- 
tice to a new man. 
includes me, as one of his patients. 
I’m part of the goodwill, as it were. 
Probably out of the five thousand 
pounds which changed hands my reirac- 
tory liver represents at least a guinea. 


daugnter, | 


“ st i } 
| fect Fit, for allits novel- 


Our old family | 


Now that practice | 


| 
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SPEEDING UP AT WEMBLEY. 














run down the list of names and, coming 
to mine, say, ‘ Now, there's this one. 
It’s only a liver, with an occasional 
bad cold. Brings in about three guineas 
| 4 year, and it’s right at the end of the 
| district. I wouldn’t worry about it, 
but it happens to be situated next-door 
to a very lucrative case of locomotor 
ataxia at The Elms, Shall we say five 
| guineas?” : 
s “Pooh!” says the newcomer. “What 
is he—a writer? He won’t suffer from 
| liver long, He won't be able to afford 
to, Say half-a-crown.” 
“Oh, come,” says the old medico, 
with pleasant memories of last year’s 
“Influenza, “He’s a forgetful sort of 
chap. Runs out to the post without his 
_ and all that kind of thing. Besides, 
1 think one lung shows signs of too 
| many cigarettes. Call it a guinea.” 
| Nor is this all. Only a month or so 
| ri td RorHERMERE bought me from 
St Epwarp Huron for a couple of 
a I understand that the price 
| 4e paid for the latter's business worked 
| oat at about that figure per reader, and 








LEAVES ON BACKWARD TREES. } 








I happen to be a subscriber to one of 


the Hulton papers—which one I refuse 
to confess, even on oath. 

The fact is that each and every one 
of usis an asset on somebody’s balance- 
sheet. I like to picture Sir Enwarp 
saying, “It’s a high price, Rorner- 
MERE, but you must realise that it 
includes——”’ and here his voice drops 
toa whisper and he reverently breathes 
myname. Atthatthe other man starts, 
automatically takes off his hat and 
signs the contract. 

I am not a hero to my valet. I am 
my own batman and I know myself 
too well. My landlord possibly con- 
siders me a drug in the market. I dare 
not estimate what my family thinks of 
me. But nodoubt my butcher, when he 
retires to a peerage, will remember me 
kindly as the three chops and one rib 
of beef weekly at No. 10, and will 
assess me at, say, a fiver. Because I 
have a passion for parsnips my green- 
grocer will refuse to let me go under 
thirty shillings. I am a good client of 
the Post Office, and perhaps the re- 











tiring P.M.G. handed me on as a source 


of reyenue to the incoming man. Even | 
my dustman might sell me and the 
contents of my dustbin to another 
speculative municipal employee for a | 
pint of beer. My tailor—but no. Nor 
yet my banker. They 'd probably give 
me away or pay somebody to take me. 

The thing I don’t like about the 
business is that I never get any of the 
money myself, and I think it is high | 
time that we who help to form the 
goodwill of this country should get our 
rights. Taken on the whole, we may 
each of us be worth a hundred pounds 
or so to various business enterprises, 
and they never consult us in the matter. 

Anyway, I am going to emancipate 
myself. I’m open for offers from a | 
good dentist during next week, and | 
another morning newspaper. 














Our Illuminating Contemporaries. 


‘* PRONUNCIATION OF ‘ Wind’ IN MopEern 
Portry.—Can you inform me if the pronun- | 
ciation of ‘ wind’ as ‘ wind’ in poetry is now | 
adhered to?—L, J. 8., Bristol. 

[Modern poets have, for the most part, | 
given up the old poetical pronunciation of | 
‘wind’ as ‘ wind,’}]."—Weekly Paper. 
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Bill, “ ANYHOW, SUKEING '§ BELIEVING, 
Josh. “WELL, 1F YER TAKE MY ADVICE, BILL, YER ‘LL BELI 
WHAT YER SEES.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

] THINK it is a gain all round that Mr. R. B. CunnincuHame 
Grauam should have chosen to present the history of The 
Conquest of the River Plate (HEINEMANN) as a sort of heroic 
companion piece to Prescorr. His theme deserved some 
such treatment; the interest of the average English reader 
demanded it, and the writer's own intimate knowledge of 
the country and its chronicles (a knowledge fused and 
rendered maileable by personal enthusiasm and skilled 
literary craftsmanship) ensured the wide and generous aim 
from any possibility of miscarriage. The story of this 
particular conquest is unique. El Rio was not Mexico or 
Peru. There were no cities to be conquered, no govern- 
ments to be cajoled, by a Cortez or a Pizarro. There was 
a wide yellow river, unlimited grass, “a furious plague” of 
pumas, Jaguars and wild cats (especially inthe neighbourhood 
of Buenos Aires) ; there were capibaras, tapirs, alligators and 
vampire bats and innumerable scattered tribes of Indians 
all widely different in capacity and temper. The conguista- 
dores differed too, though their outfits—hawk-bells, looking- 
glasses, red cloth and the two swords, spiritual and tem- 
poral—seem to have been much the same. First came 
Sorts in 1515. Then in 1526 (misprinted as “1580” on 
p. 16) our own underpaid Canor. Then Nuxez, conqueror, 
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pedlar of shells, “Child of the Sun,” 





|Nusez. With Irana, Caves, Garay 
land half-a-dozen more the country 


the book ends with a letter home from 
one of the wives in the garrison of 
Asuncion. 
is extraordinary ; and those who think 
that Sr. Teresa (whose brother sailed 
with Menpoza) was the only strong 
woman of her age and race must make 





Py | jmartyr of wifely faith, and “La Mat- 
in, | DONADA, midwife to a lioness, besides 
Wy”. thatof the bravest of all Indian beauties, 
Me “Ta Betis Liroreya.” 

f | The over-hearty folk of Montana wer 
‘apt to think they could take liberties 
with The Nervous Wreek (Sampson Low} 
{because of his Pittsburgh ways, his 
| slender build, his apologetic air and his 
horn spectacles. but in a tussle cer- 
‘tainly not conducted under Qurexs 
|perry rules he made mincemeat of : 
handsome cattle-hand who was a hit 
| too “fresh” with Sally, daughter of th 
‘ranch where he was taking his rathei 
irestless rest-cure. And when, having 
lost himself in the “flivver” (which | 
| take from the general run of theevidene« 
'to be a Ford) in which he had cheer- 
fully volunteered to drive Sally across 
uncharted country the sixty odd miles 
to the station, he encountered the sump 
i tuous car of a New York millionaire and 
nee __| was refused the loan of some petrol, 
| instead ot arguing he just held up the outfit in the traditional 
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sheriff, who happened to be more or less Su//y’s young man 
Mr. E. J. Raru tells his little romance with a good deal of 
quiet humour and no undue emphasis of its sentimental 
aspects. - Certainly an original hero, and you feel that the 
admirable Sally will do well with him. 


I think you will agree with me that Miss GeErTRUD! 
Sprxxy begins her first novel in a very enjoyable vein ol 
fantasy. She starts out with a dreamy young Scot, Jimmy 
Paterson, who from his youth upwards has made a habit of 
escaping from the world into a visionary citadel he calls The 
Painted Castle (Arxoup). This is really a typical French 
| chateau of the eighteenth century, and Jimmy, on becoming 
| a secondhand bookseller’s assistant in London, finds several 
similar buildings depicted among the stock-in-trade. Some 
hearted damsel who is bent on contracting a marriage of con- 
venience among irreproachably Louis Seize surroundings. 
Adela of course is the ideal chatelaine of Jimmy's imaginary 
castle; and I took it very kindly in Miss Srinyy that she 
should entice both young people over to Normandy and 
allow them to discover the original building together. From 
this point, however, I feel we lose ground. 
the castle, a married youd, turns out to be a cousin of 
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| manner and helped himself, thus bringing on his trail the 


of these he exhibits to Adela Carton, a high-born but cold: | 


i 


\¢ ‘i I ti] gentleman and saint, soldier and paci- 
i] hall it fist—a figure who deserves an epic to 
ieee ; a i 4 With i himself. Then the ill-starred Mrx- 
AB tia ' fi ié psi DOzA, in Whose train came Hvvwperico 
lon ~~ tits gal ScHMIDEL, a German soldier of fortune 
= ANS } j yw’ |and the conquest’s best annalist after 





| passes into the settlement stage, and | 


The part played by women | 


the acquaintance of Lucta pg Hurrapo, | 








| in, 
| lay 
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Babu Teacher. “‘Numper ONE 18 CALLED A ‘ RIGHT ANGLI 
‘LEFT ANGLI 














* AND YOU WOULD NATURALLY SUPPOSE THAT NUMBER 
Bur BY ORDER OF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SuRVEY DEPARTMENT THIS IS ALSO A RIGHT ANGLE.” 
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Adela’s. Not only this, but he was her lover in a former 
incarnation, when Adela herself was the beautiful but erring 
Marianne, and Jimmy was her deluded husband. Given 
this hypothesis and its recognition by all concerned, it is 
obviously Jimmy's task to prevent his wife that was from 
using her second lease of life as badly as she did her first 
oe. And this he does, though I will not spoil sport by 
disclosing his method. The reincarnation machinery and the 
passions of Adela and her Marquis are, I suggest, too hack- 
heyed and too realistic for the idyllic status of the castle. 
But the American Marquise—who is quite capable by her- 
self of tethering her fantastic house-party securely to earth 
—Is an attractive study of unsophisticated character. 





When reading Baron Cuartes von Werkmann’s The 
Tragedy of Charles of Habsburg (Parti ALLAN) I remem- 
bered what was once said to me by an Austrian who had 
en On terms of friendship with his Emperor: “ Charles 
| Was born to be an Archduke but, unfortunately for himself 
one his Empire, the accident of a murder placed him on the 
throne.” Charming, quick in comprehension, easy of access 
toall who sought his presence, desiring to be popular with- 
out openly courting popularity, CHarues, in the ornamental 
| Subordinate position of an Archduke, would have lived a 

happy useful life. Fate decreed otherwise, and at the age 
. twenty-nine he found himself called upon to direct the 
| Danubian Empire through the gravest crisis in its history. 
| Baron VON WERKMANN recalls that Louis XVI. spoke of 
i *le malheur de devenir roi,” and the expression might have 
been used with equal appropriateness by CHarLes. It is a 
| Great misfortune for the world’s peace that so many men 
| a have greatness thrust upon them are incapable of liv- 
76 Up to it. In his inability to fill a great office greatly 
Ay the real tragedy of CHARLES, and not, as Baron voN 





WERKMANN would have us believe, in the malignity of his | 
enemies and the treachery of his professed friend, Admiral | 
von Hortny. 
is unjust to the Admiral who as Regent of Hungary 
brought his country out of Bolshevist chaos into compara- 
tive order and peace. Hortay may surely be pardoned fo: 
having thought that the immediate restoration to power of | 
a weak young King would not best serve the true interests 
of Hungary. Baron von WERKMANN pays @ high tribute | 
to the courtesy and hospitality shown by the Swiss Govern- 
ment to the Emperor, but he does not explain the ingratitude 
and lack of honour displayed in return by Cuaries, A 
word of praise is due to Mr. Locknart for his admirable | 
translation of an interesting book. 





Mr. G. B. Burers has the reputation of an industrious 
novelist,and among the seventy-odd titles displayed opposite 
the opening page of The Spending of the Pile (HurcHtnson) 
are some which are known to most students of fiction. I fear 
familiarity with the game must have bred a certain care- 
lessness, for Mr. Burcry’s earlier works were surely bette: 
than this. The author takes a beautiful and extremely 
lively American girl, Millicent P. Hubbs, who has come into 
the “pile” and is oppressed by a curious desire to get rid | 
of the hideous responsibilities of wealth as soon as possible. | 
She meets, and adopts as her secretary-companion, [rene | 
Mainwaring, an even more beautiful girl than herself, but 
English, and the most ingenuous of English at that, humor- 
ously incapable of understanding even the simplest American 
slang. Then, of course, the two must needs change places, 
presumably because in novels where one has all the money | 
and the other has none they generally do, in order to defeat 
possible fortune-hunters. A spiteful but ridiculous old 
woman, Lady Melchester, is engaged to introduce the two 


Indeed I think that Baron vox WERKMANN | 
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| a more agreeable story. 
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girls into the best English society. Mr. Buran then for no 
obvious reason transports his girls and their two lovers and 
a comic servant and the comic mother of Miss Hubbs (who 
has suddenly appeared as the wife of a Colonial Bishop 
with claims to the “ pile”) to British Columbia, where he 
contrives somehow or other to clap a lame conclusion on to 
his story. The author reminds me of an old-time music- 
hall entertainer who has acquired in the passage of years a 
healthy contempt for his audience. ‘‘ You should see me in 
my Canada Act,” he says. “Awful rot; but they simply 
eat it.” And perhaps he may find some who appreciate his 





ee 


innocent and the unwary are warned of the frightful danger. 
lying in wait forthem. For example, the temptation to rep] 
in person to an advertisement in which “a comely widow ’ 
desires to meet a gentleman of means “ with a view t« 
joining fortunes,” should be resisted, lest the gentleman o! 
means be chloroformed and slain with an axe by the lad 
Masters of ships, again, should beware of cargo consisting 
of heavy cases from which issues a faint ticking sound, 
because they may contain dynamite and a clock-work 
arrangement for exploding theship in mid-ocean. But, alas! 
even the varied knowledge of wickedness which Mr. Stevens 











determined facetiousness. 
can only regret that I am 
not among the number. 





Card Castle (Grant Ricu 
anDs) would have escaped 
all danger of toppling to the 
ground if Mr. ALec WavuGu 
had paid more attention to 
Roland Whately as a busi- 
ness man and less to him 
as alover. Roland, still a 
young man, was a partner in 
his father-in-law’s firm, the 
Marston and Marston Var- 
nish Company; and Mr. 
WaveGn with considerable 
clearness and skill hasshown 
us how ambition and the 
necessity to make more 
money drove him on to 
schemes and stratagems 
that were wide open to criti- 
cism. I think that if ambi- 
tion alone had inveigled him 
into these devious courses 
we should have been given 


























Unfortunately Roland is 
plunged intoan intrigue with 
a married woman, and it is 
due to the extravagances 
caused by this liaison that 
he finds himself hard pressed 
for money. I fear that I 
cannot honestly commend 
Mr. Wavan for thediscretion 
with which he describes his 
hero’s erotic adventures. 





Mr. C. L. McCrure Str- 
vens handles his Famous 
Crimes and Criminals L___ 








The Bride. “Just THINK OF IT, 
FROM THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 


imparts is but an incom- 
plete protection; for most 
people are naturally trust- 
ful, not to say credulous 
and the more good people 
there are about the bette: 
for the rogue. How grate 
ful we ought all to be t 
Scotland Yard! 

Mrs. Linran ARNOLD has 
not made Courtney Blake, 
the hero of her latest novel, 
exactly a matinée idol in ap- 
pearance ; in fact his hands, 
with “pink streaks and 
patches that somehow sug- 
gested the hands of a wash- 
erwoman,” sound a littl 
repulsive, but his forlorn 
position will win him the re- 
gard of every tender-hearted 
reader. He has been tried for 
poisoning his drug-taking 
first wife, and the experi- 
ence has left him, though 
acquitted, broken in spirit 
and exasperated in tempe! 
The story is concerned with 
The Second Wife (THoRNTON 
ButTrerwortH), who mar 
ries him full of the best in- 
tentions for his healing and 
comfort, and finds that the 
impossibility of establishing 
his innocence is rather too 
much for her. Altson is a 
nice natural girl, if a trifle 
impulsive; she confessed 
her love at their third meet- 
ing, the other two having 
taken place respectively in 
a Harley Street warting- 





DEAREST. ‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
WILL BE OUR SILVER WEDDING.” 








(Srantey PavL) with an admirable discretion, so politely 
narrating the most heinous atrocities that even the young 
person may read of them without what the novelists 
eall changing colour. These horrid annals should indeed 
serve as sign-posts marked Danger. The aspirant who 
thinks of “commencing” criminal may learn that the male- 
factor usually—though not always—suffers retribution. 
The amateur in nefarious practices may perceive that the | 
professional will surely outwit him; as in the case of the | 

| 





man who was persuaded to insure his life by a plausible | 
acquaintance, the idea being that the plausible acquaintance 
should produce a dead body, and that the resultant insurance 
money should be shared by him with the insured man. The 

acquaintance did indeed produce the requisite corpse, but it | 


i 


was the corpse of the insured man himself. Similarly, the | 


room and a chemist’s shop, spots in which my own €x- 
perience is that you do not easily achieve mucli intimacy 
with your kind. That she should doubt, and equally that 
she should resolve to stifle doubt and make Courtney happy, 
was quite natural in her cireumstances, and would have been 
even if she had taken many more than three meetings to 
get into them, But Mrs. Arnorip has convinced me that 
Courtney was innocent, and T find it a little exasperating 


|not to be able to share my knowledge with Alison. This 


is quite a nice homely story in spite of the murder, and so 


| staged and told as to be sure to please many readers. 








“The chief characteristic of Tcharkovski’s ‘ Elegy from Serenade 
was the mutiny of the instruments.”—Provincial Paper. 
Can you wonder ? 





—— 
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Sicxor Mussorrnt has been presented 
with the Freedom of Rome. It is a bit 
of a surprise to us to learn that he 
needed to be presented with the freedom 
of anywhere. ~ 


Miss Bette Harprne says that bad 
dancers miss all the fun. But surely 
we're not supposed to enjoy modern 
dancing, are we ? z 


Mr. CuurcHILL recently assisted the 
Fire Brigade to put out a gorse fire at 
Westerham. No doubt he has now 
added a brass helmet to his collection 
of head-gear. 





Mr. W. L. GeorGE says that he be- 


be the product of ancestral rites at the 
mercy of such extrinsic influences as 
thunder, the tricks of fairies or magical 
charms.” Still even in the old super- 
stitious days brewers used to put hops 
into it. 5 


The Order of Henpecked Husbands 
met last week at Halifax. We presume 
that is where their wives told them to go. 

* x 


ok 
Now that the British Empire Ex- 
hibition is open there is some talk of 
the rest of the world being closed at 
six o'clock each evening. 


An actress who has recently arrived 
from abroad is reported as saying that 
she loves the greyness and sadness of 


London. 





It is believed that her remark 


of “ Yes, we have no Bananas.” It ap- 
pears to have been composed by some- 
body else and written by his mother. 


The site of a bear-garden has been 
discovered near London Bridge. For 
several reasons Westminster has lat- 
terly been found more convenient. 


England has recognised the Greek 
Republic. It it said, however, that the 
Greeks themselves wouldn’t have recog- 
nised it if they hadn’t been told. 


The latest craze in Vienna is to dance 
without music. But we've been doing 
that in London for years. 





Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE says that the 
first warm months of the year seem to 





came an author by ac- 
cident. Now perhaps 
the papers will include 
this risk under their in- 
surance schemes. 


* 
* 


A white Leghorn hen 
belonging to a farmer at 
Hitchin is reported to 
be laying every other 
day an egg with a bright 
blue shell. Someone 
ought to tell the bird 
that Easter is over. 
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We are informed by 

the Press that an under- 

writer is wanted for a 

Dewrsey fight in Eng- 

land. Can this be a mis- 

print for undertaker ? 
ge 


The West of England 
Chess Festival was held 
last week at Weston- 
super-Mare. The police ! 
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Delegate from the Soviet Academy of Moscow (to the CHANCELLOR OF TH! 
Excueguer). ‘‘ Ban! 
SOME COLOUR INTO IT?” 


A THOROUGHLY BOURGEOIS PRODUCTION, 


our 
early in April. 


A scientist says that 
150,000 germs can live 
on a pound note for 
years. 
be cleverer than we are. 


a day. 


A contemporary, dis- 
cussing tennis pros - 
pects, heads a para- 
graph, “Spring in the 
Air.” We have often 
seen this idea illustrated 
in the Photographic 
go ae 


A medical writer sug- 
gests tbat motorists 
__:!should take eye exer- 


Wuy NOT PU’ 








report a total absence of rowdyism. 

y ° +” 
We have just heard of a man who 
has never been on strike in his life. He 
attributes this record to the fact that he 
never started work. 


A magistrate has referred to the per- 
nicious influence of billiards. It is not 
own who has been potting his white. 


According to Mr. Jonn Harris, M.P., 
Some of the finest men he ever met 
Were cannibals. We suppose it is a 
question of diet and regular meals. 


Miss Mary Pickrorp says she likes 
fo start work at eight o'clock in the 
morning. It is certainly a beautiful 
idea, ; 


‘ >“ . ‘f 
“Beer,” says the Scientific Correspon- 


is receiving the consideration of an 
Emergency Committee of the Brighter 
London Society. 


% 
* 


The police at Blois have arrested a 
girl of eleven for burglary. It may 
seem young, but they all have to make 
a start. “ 


According to a Colonial Office report 
the people of Caicos Islands had to im- 
port water last year. They never do 
things like that in Scotland. 


A party of English explorers bound 
for the Antarctic have been presented by 
well-wishers with sixteen gramophones, 
six bagpipes and two saxophones. That 
ought to teach them to explore. 


We are asked to correct our state- 
ment that “Do Shrimps Make Good 








dent of a morning paper, “has ceased to 
Sd 


Mothers ?” is from the pen ofthe author 


cises to quicken the vision. There is 
always the danger, it seems, of slow- 
sighted motorists missing a pedestrian. 


An African mangabey called “ Freck- 
les,” which has arrived at the Zoo, is 
described as queer-looking. We can 
only say that, with the probability of a 
large influx of foreign visitors for the 
Wembley Exhibition, whose standards 
of beauty may differ widely from our 
own, these personalities are ill-judged. 








More Broadcasting at Wembley. 


attention. The Royal Standard bellows 
heavily out from the masthead.” 


Daily Paper. 





Our Candid Journalists. 
A propos of the Lib.-Lab. quarrel :— 
“Unless we are unusually misinformed, 
certain pourparlers in this sense have alread) 





been mooted.”— Sunday Paper. 
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favour the creation of | 
works of genius. Cer- | 
tainly we always get | 
income-tax forms | 


“‘The Commonwealth of Nations stands at | 


Germs seem to | 


We can hardly do it for | 
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THE OPENING OF THE CRICKET SEASON, 


THe menace of summer is upon us. 
Journalists are already predicting which 
county will be second to Yorkshire in 
the Championship. Kennington Gas- 
works are being repainted.. Photo- 
graphs showing Mr. Henpren of Mid- 
diesex in the act of coaching schoolboys 
two feet taller than himself are appear- 
ing in the picture-papers. Mr. Lovat 
Fraser's trenchant article, “How | 
Should Beat the South Africans,” is 


| already in italics. 


Meanwhile we in Little Whinbury 
await the season with quiet confidence. 

Our club colours will be the same as 
last year’s—white flannel trousers with 
dark waisteoats, and the single brown 
pad (as heretofore) will be worn. The 
dear Vicar will lead us again, and will 
open the bowling from the cowshed 
end, though it is to be hoped that he 
will not, as so frequently occurred last 
season, be above the heads of his 
congregation of batsman, wicket-keeper 
and three long-stops. You may tell 
me that Srrupwick has never employed 
threelong-stops. Thatisquitetrue. Nor 
do we the whole season through. After 
haymaking we manage with a couple. 

Yesterday, between hailstorms, we 





inspected the wicket and found if all 
in order. There they were—the dear 
familiar landmarks! Reverently we 
viewed them all: the cover-point_sali- 
ent, scene of a thousand sitters dropped ; 
the casual water at long-off: the elm- 
tree at mid-on, behind which ourskipper, 
after the manner of AxrmstTRoNG’s leg- 
trap, conceals his reserve fieldsmen ; 
and the sandpit, artfully masked by a 
forest of stinging-nettles, which inspired 
the late Lord Tennyson (after an after- 
noon of anguish at deep square-leg) to 
pen the poignant line :— 


“T hate the dreadful hollow behind the little 
wood!” 

Since last September there has been 

' a railing round the pitch, but its fune- 

| tion has been purely symbolic. It has 


not kept the cattle off. Why should it ? | 


| pitch you would not find that hoof-mark 
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shooter. If you assert that only over 
your dead body will he reach your 
wicket, Oswald will take you at your 
word. Whether you elect to figure in 
the scoring-book as (simply) : 

b. Greensitt 0 
or (more sympathetically) 

retired hurt O 
or (with a hint of cowardice) 

absent, ill O 

it is all the same to Oswald. 

The ball no question makes of eyes or nose, 
But right or left strikes—and the player goes ; 
And he that tossed it down into the field, 
He knows about it all—he knows—he knows! 

Oswald knows. It is, as they say, 
all St. John’s Wood Road to a Sorbo 
bouncer that he knows. He was a 
regimental bomb-thrower in France for 
four years. 

Yes, I think we shall have a very 
successful season. 








UNDERSTUDIES FOR THE FILMS. 

He slipped smilingly into the vacant 
seat beside mine in the Regent Cinema 
—a tall athletic man with a general 
air upon him that suggested the “ Pro- 
fession.” 

« Areyou,” he began without apology, 
“an admirer of the famous Denis Dere 
—‘ Daredevil’ Dare?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, opening a pro- 
sramme wherein the great Dere was 
starred in the thrilling film, Do and Die. 

“Ah! then it may interest you to 
know that I am Denis Dere.” 

I looked at him nervously, but there 
was nothing in his appearance to excite 
alarm. 

“That is to say,” he amended, “I 
am one of his understudies.”’ 

“ But,” I began with astonishment, 
“T had no idea that screen actors em- 
ployed understudies. Do you seriously 
mean that-——’”’ : 

“Most decidedly,” interrupted the 
| stranger. ‘“ In the past, as perhaps you 
remember, there was an absurd idea in 
vogue thata leading actor must be able 
to do anything.” 





[f cattle had never been allowed on the 


‘And, infact,” I prompted him, “they 
do practically ———”’ 
| “Nothing! And you will readily per- 


| 


| two feet in front of the popping-crease | ceive that this greatly facilitates the 








there is a most tremendous scene where 
he drops from a ten-storey building. 
Audiences like that sort of thing: it 
always fetches alaugh. But what does 
the great Dere know of falling? No- 
thing. It isn’t his work. His place is 
in London—being interviewed and,” he 
added bitterly, “signing autograph 
albums. No, a friend of mine is under- 
studying that Act.” 

‘And the marvellous feats of horse 
manship?”’ I queried. “ That wonder- 
ful ride to Salisbury, and——” 

“Understudy,” he interjected briefly. 
‘‘ Dere has never been for a ride in his 
life, except once, I believe, on a donkey 
at Palm Beach. In fact there are about 
three-dozen understudies just now 
taking his place in another produc- 
tion, Zhe Whirlpool, where he shoots 
Niagara in an orange-box—or rather,” 
he corrected, “I do.”’ 

“And that thrilling aeroplane inci- 
dent in the tenth episode of Do and 
Die?” I persisted. 

“ Ha-ha! we used a dummy there. 
Clever, wasn't it? Dere was in Harro- 
gate at that time taking a cure. 
Owing to this system the company are 
enabled to produce a new film, featur- 
ing Dere, of course, every week. His 
salary, I believe, is enormous.” 

“Perhaps you would tell me,” I man- 
aged sadly, ‘what exactly are the 
scenes in which he himself is featured ? 
Does he come in at all?” 

‘He has hitherto,” the understudy 
replied, “ but he hopes to procure a few 
real doubles shortly. It would save so 
much time. Then he would simply have 
to devote his days to being interviewed 
and investing his salary, while the com- 
pany could produce three colossal mas- 
terpieces every week. What an im- 
provement on the old days, when a 
world-famous star had to do the 
whole thing himself — introductory, 
thrills and close-up—without any as- 
sistance! Why, you might say that 
we, the understudies, are the backbone 
of the cinema indus——” 

“One might, indeed,” I assented, 
staggered at this iconoclasm. ‘“ But 
there must becompensations. Theenor- 
mous salary, for instance—Dere shares 




























pg nt? 5 . ; that with his collaborators, of course?” 
| which is affectionately known as “QOs-| production of colossal masterpieces. “ Would you ?” he snapped with un- 
wald’s Spot. Tis not so deep as a} ‘Take the film that is now in course of necessary violence as he proceeded to 
well nor so wide as a church-door, but | production. One of Dere’s most thrill- | applaud his own performance as under- 
tis enough, "tw ill serve the fell purposes | ing scenes takes place on the Brighton study in the first episode of Do and Die. 
of Oswald Greensitt, our second bowler, | front, where to-morrow morning he ; H 
| who can pitch them there five balls out | will be filmed rescuing the heroine from Quite between ourselves, I am trans- 
| of six ; a watery grave. Asa matter of fact he ferring my allegiance to Felic—the cat, : 
| Once Oswald has pitched one on the | can’t swim a stroke, so for that episode | you know. Felix has no understudy. 
| spot your little hour is ended. The] I am to be the eminent Dere.” : is 
| two-eyed stance will ayail you naught:| “And the heroine, Ruby Nix.” I sug-|  « “ite 3 we 
| ij leed I doubt whether Argus hi ] { “ 505 hy : : & —— 24h.p., 6-cyl., chassis, late 192% i 
| indeed I doubt whether Argus himself gested— doesn’t she take her part ? model, bulbous back, painted cream with 
could have invented a stance capable of “ What—and ruin her Marcel wave ? | black wings.”"—Advt. m Motoring Pa; i} 
dealing with the celebrated Greensitt | No, her dresser takes that Act. Again, ! The car of destiny! i 
' < 7 . | 
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LAST AID. 


Pasi IDENT CooLincE (to Europa). “ A g SOON A S YOU H A VE EXTRIC ‘AT ED YOU RSELF FR yM 
TO ‘ MORASS IN WHICH YOU ARE NOW WALLOWING, I SHALL BE HAPPY, MA DAM, 
: Bl M MON ASSISTANCE.” ra fi 
t The AMERICAN PRESIDENT recently announced that oe when a definite se ttlement of German re paralions had be n inally 


established *’ . " 
ned’? he would favour the calling of.a new world-conference. 
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ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE OBVIOUS. 
Jones (returning from the City). “Great HEAVENS! 
Fireman. “ Your ‘ousk 18 ON FIRE.” 


Wat's HAPPENED?” 











NEW ENDINGS TO OLD TALES. 
V.—ARACHNE. 
Arachne’s skill in needlework had 


| long been a trial to her husband. She 


had been elected president of the local 
Arts and Crafts Guild, which held an 
exhibition every Spring, and she had 
induced him to be present at the open- 
ing of one of these functions. He had 
been virtually compelled to buy clay- 
dolls and wrought-iron coffers which 


| he did not require; he had paid five 


drachme for the privilege of guessing 


| the weight of a cake, and he had pur- 


chased tickets for two raffles. Unfor- 
tunately he had won both the prizes 
offered. The first was a green cloak 
embroidered with yellow suns, which 
he had been obliged to wear because 
Arachne herself had designed the gar- 
ment; and the second was a colossal 
statue of Pallas Athene, a goddess in 
whom he took no interest whatever. 
Broken up it would have served to 
mend the roads, which were in very 


| bad condition; but there were the feel- 
| ings of the divinity to be considered, 
and Arachne’s husband, whose name, 


™~ 








by the way was Eurycles, thought it 
safer to present the statue to the near- 
est temple dedicated to the daughter 
of Zeus. This happened to be thirty 
miles distant, and the cost of trans- 
port was very heavy. Still, in the course 
of superintending the removal, he was 
able to drop the green cloak while 
crossing a stream. 

The following year he contrived to 
have business in Athens, which he only 
concluded after the closing of the exhi- 
bition. He had not been home an hour 
and was still in his bath, washing off 
the dust of the journey, when a slave 
came to fetch him. 

** Please, Sir, an oracle to see you.” 

‘** Ask him what he wants,” shouted 
Euryeles. 

‘‘ He won't say, Sir.” 

“Very well. Tell him to wait. It's 
a funny thing,” he grumbled, “that I 
can never be allowed a moment's peace. 
An oracle indeed! More likely to be a 
man selling lutes on the hire system, 
or collecting subscriptions for a home 
for decayed Mzenads.” 

But he was impressed in spite of 
himself by the venerable appearance 











lof the white-bearded old gentleman 
| whom he found sunning himself on the 


bench by the house-door. 


Sorry to have kept you-—’” he 
began. 
“Woe!” said the old gentleman 


loudly. $ 


“Oh, dear me, I hope not,” said 
Eurycles anxiously, for he was now as- 
sured of the genuineness of his visitor's 
claim tobeanoracle; oracularconversa- 
tion being always of a depressing char- 
acter. “ Is it anything I can put right ? 
I know I half-promised Zeus a bull 
last year, but I’ve had a good many 
expenses 

“Woe!” repeated the oracle 3 

“May I ask whom you represent ? 
inquired Eurycles. ‘There are 60 
many 

“Too many,” agreed the other. “The 
competition is keen, very keen. But I 
have no instructions from Zeus. 
come from the temple of Pallas. The 
goddess was pleased with the statue of 
her you presented to the temple some 
time ago. That is, she does not regard 
it as a good likeness, but it was a well- 
meant effort, and as a reward she has 
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sent me to break some bad news to you 
as gently as possible.” 

“Qb,” said Eurycles. 
The oracle coughed. 


again. ‘‘ Have you seen your good lady 
since your return?” 

“JT have not,” said Eurycles. 

“ Are you sure?” 

Eurycles was surprised. “ Of course 
Iam sure. Do you think I don’t know 
my own wife when I see her?” 

“Pallas was one of the entrants in 
the needlework competition of your 
Arts and Crafts Guild,” said the oracle. 
“The judges awarded her the first prize, 
which was prudent of them, but Arachne 
was heard to make some derogatory 
remarks and to compare the stitches 
unfavourably with those of her own 
exhibit. Pallas was annoyed by her 
presumption and, to make a long story 
short, she has changed your wife into 
a spider.” 

“Good gracious!” said Eurycles. 
“Now you mention it | remember | 
noticed one on the bathroom wall. I 
tried to reach it, but it ran up to the 
ceiling. This puts mein an exceedingly 
awkward position.” 

“Most distressing,” said the oracle. 
He lowered his voice confidentially. 
“Between you and me I don’t mind 
saying that the gods interfere too mucb. 
We have a good many complaints from 
various sources. Family wage-earners, 
useful members of society, turned into 
peacocks and laurel bushes. Young 
persons crossed in love are afraid to 
show their feelings in case they should 
be changed into brooks or fountains by 
sympathetic deities.” ; 

But Eurycles was not listening. 
“The servants,” he said, ‘may not 
mind if it is properly explained to them. 
But I shall have to get a housekeeper,” 
he said. “You can’t expect them to 
take their orders from a spider, even if 
it—she, I mean—is able to make her- 
self understood. It is most upsetting.” 

“Of course it is,” said the oracle 
kindly, “T think that if Pallas had 
realised at the time that the offender 
Was your wife she might have dealt 
with her more leniently. Shall I try 
to persuade her to restore Arachne to 
her original form ?” 

“No, no,” said Eurycles. He red- 
dened slightly. “At least—what I 
mean is—don’'t let us do anything in a 
hurry. You have confused me. 1 must 

ave time——”’ 

Tiong quite,” said the oracle in 

most soothing manner. “ You may 
rely on me to do my best for you. Good 
afternoon,” 

He kept his word. When Pallas 
paid her next visit to the temple he 
pleaded the cause of the bereaved 


ee 





“Tt’s rather | 
a delicate matter,” he said, and coughed | 
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REJECTED. 


THERE ’S WATER—AN’ SOMEFINK SETTIN’ ON A CLOUD 
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Urchin. “Oo, LUMME—LOOK ! 


—AN’ A LIDY WHAT’S "AD HER CLOTHES PINCHED—YER NEVER 








SEE SUCH A SIGHT!” 








Eurycles with so much fervour that the 
goddess was touched. 

“T never reverse my judgments, That 
would be against my principles,” she 
said. “ But I tell you what I will do 
for them. She may not return to bim, 
but he shall join her. It comes to the 
same thing practically.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite——” began 
the oracle. 

“T have done it,” she announced. 

“Done what, O Goddess ?”’ faltered 
theold gentleman. He wished she was 
not quite so impulsive. 

She laughed good-naturedly. “* Why, 





turned the poor little man into a spider 








too. Now they'il be quite comfy to- 
gether again.” 

And if the oracle wondered how 
much the goddess knew of natural his- 
tory—whether she was aware of the 
female spider's habit of eating ber hus- 
band after the honeymoon—he thought 
it best to keep his own doubts to him- | 
self. 








“Referring to the question of debts to be 
discussed at the London Conference, M. 
Trotsky said: ‘In 1917 we decided not to 
pay debts. This decision will be honestly 
kept.’”—Daily Paper. 

Who said the Bolshevists had no sense 
of humour ? 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE, 
IX.—West Areica. 

Tur two drums (male and female) on 
which the tone language of the Ashanti 
tribes is beaten with hooked sticks are 
made of elephant’s ear stretched over 
some kind of palm-wood with a name 
which I know but may not tell. If you 
have learnt Ashanti and are something 
of a drummer you can talk on these 


| drums. If not,not. Into the drums when 


they are beaten come the spirit of the 
elephant and the spirit of the palm-tree ; 
and they are very sacred drums. They 
are kept in a special house ; no woman 
may come near them ; and sacrifices are 
made to them—sacrifices of eggs, which 
are broken against their sides, and sacri- 


| fices of fowls. 


There is on the Wembley Gold Coast 


an officer who is also an anthropolo- 


gist (a combination not insisted upon 
by K.R.), and by dint of I don’t know 
how many years of practice he can talk 
When 


he had made a few self-chosen remarks 


| tous, he handed the drumsticks over to 
an Ashanti prince wearing what until 


lately was the usual native costume of 
Wembley West Africans—a Balaclava 
helmet and a heavy overcoat. The 
prince then spoke. I think he sum- 
moned the Ashanti tribes to war. Any- 
how, I have seldom heard a more effec- 
tive little oration. Nothing, of course, 
could deter the Illustrator from trying 
his hand on the Ashanti drums, in spite 
of the fact that he did not know the tone 
language and is at home with no musical 
instrument except the ocarina. The 
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THE TALKING-DRUMS. 

effect was terrible, for all the West 
Africans present flung down the sacks of 
cocoa-nibs which they were carrying and 
prostrated themselves on the ground, 
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LONG AND THE SHORT. 
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It appears that they thought the spirit 
of the elephant and the spirit of the 
palm-tree were sick with pains and about 
to die. 

‘‘ How far does the sound of these 
drums carry?” I asked the Anthro- 
pologist. 

“ About four miles,’ 
“through the forests.”’ 

“And how long have these people 
been using them ?” 

* Oh, for centuries.” 

*‘Good heavens!" I said, “and we 
have only just got to 2 L.0.” 

He pointed out truly, however, that 
the radio programme was voluntary, 
whereas you were obliged to listen-in 
to the speaking drums, unless you used 
cotton-wool, and also too, owing to 
taboo, one would not be able to listen 
to Mary Pickrorp on them. 

“That is so,” I agreed. “On the 
other hand there have been times when 
I have felt so much awed by the spirit 
of somebody or other which has come 
into a loud-speaker that I have longed 
to break eggs against its sides. Do give 
these poor people another of your bed- 
time stories, please.” 

He did so, and, being restored to com 
parativecalm, theterror-stricken natives 
were able to continue their labour. 

The affairs of the Gold Coast are 
largely superintended by two English 
ladies, who, even if they are not per- 
mitted to broad-cast on the speaking- 
drums, give a very charming welcome to 
prospectors somewhat dazed by the im- 
mense ranches of Canada and Australia 
or the limitless vistas of the veldt and 


he 


tol l me, 
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Wembley. { doubt whether the Illus- 
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trator had ever before felt so kindly dis- 
sed towards the world’s cocoa supply, 
about seventy per cent. of which I gather 
comes from West Africa. But there 
were other exhibits—leather shoes and 
inlay work and fabrics and raw palm-oil, 
the West African variety of which, un- 
like that used in English hotels, appears 
to be a pinkish fluid enclosed in glass 
jars and makes no crackling sound, 

Then the Anthropologist asked us 
whether we would like to see the West 
African village, now in complete occu- 
pation; and of course we would, We 
went into the little circle of wattle- 
roofed huts, and we received a guaril’s 
salute from an Ashanti warrior, over 
six foot high, with a cross cut on either 
cheek (his tribal mark), This man was 
standing stiffly upright outside the door 
of his home, and he could have easily 
stood stiffly upright inside it if the floor 
had been a little lower. 

“ He fought for us in 1914,” said our 
guide, “ against German West ;”’ and he 
spoke a few words to the warrior in 
the tone language, getting the reply (so 
I understood) that it is a long, long 
way to Wembley, but the hearts of the 
Ashanti people are right there. 

We were then introduced to a prin- 
cess. It is the first time (for I have 
lived a secluded life) that I have ever 
had a princess trotted out of a hut for 
my critical appraisement, and I did not 
know exactly what to do. She stood 
there, and I stood there. The Illus- 
trator smiled and she smiled. I thought 
it was time to say something at last, 
80 I pulled myself together. 

“She has our gracious approval,” I 
announced. The lady was carrying a 
black doll decorated with two bead 
necklaces. 

“She prays to that doll,” said the 
Anthropologist,“ and has given it those 
necklaces as an offering, in order that 
when she marries may 
children,” : 

I know very little of Court etiquette, 
but it did not seem to me to be quite 
the thing to discuss the day-dreams of 
4% princess publicly before her face, and 
I was rather glad when our attention 
Wasdiverted to a rough post surmounted 
by a kind of wooden cap. 

“That is an altar to the sky-god,’ 
said the Anthropologist. “The supreme 
Ashanti god.” 

“A sort of sun-god ?” I hazarded. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “There is no 
sun-god in West Africa. The sky-god 
1s the rain-god, who gives fertility and 
makes the rivers flow.” Z 

“ And they were worshipping that all 
through a Wembley April?” 

“They were.” 

“They must have been vastly sus- 
tained in the faith,” I said. 4 
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she have 











But it seemed that the cold winds had 
troubled them a great deal, and that 
some of them thought the sky-god had 
been angry with them for coming so far 
overséas. To which of the gods they 








ON PARADE. 


attributed the merciful dispensation by 
which electric radiators had been in- 
stalled in their huts I did not discover. 

‘Wasn't it rather a strange ex- 
perience?” I asked the Anthropologist 





OFF 


DUTY. 
as we left the village, “for all these 
people to transplant themselves like 
this ?” 

‘‘ Not so strange,” he said, “as they 
found it before we settled them here. | 


had them with me in a Bloomsbury 
boarding-house for a fortnight—the 
wholetwenty-seven of them, you know.” 

“You what?” I said. 

He repeated it. 

“And how did you—how did they 
enjoy that?” : 

“Well, the first day they threw all 
their food off the table on to the floor.” 

“That is not exactly customary, is 
it?’ I said, for, never having been ina 
Bloomsbury boarding-house, [ did not 
know. 

“It occasioned some remark amongst 
the guests,’ he admitted. “And of 
course they did not know how to get into 
bed, never haying been under blankets 
before. And then there was the gas.” 

“ What happened about the gas ?” 

“ They understood how to work elec- 
tric light, because they had seen it on 
the ship, so théy did the same thing 
to the gas. It troubled them, of course, 
a good deal that no light appeared, but it 
naturally didn’t occur to them to turn it 
offagain. They merely thought that some 
evil spirit was annoyed with them.” 

“Amongst the deeds that won the 
Empire,” I said to the Anthropologist, 
“IT count yours not the least. [I shall 
always see you in my mind’s eye ex- 
plaining the therm-god to the Ashanti 
warriors on the speaking-drums.”’ 
Vor. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“The ancient Greeks] mourned for their 
dead, believing dolorous Plutarch enchained 
them in the regions of darkness.” 

Sunday Paper. 

It seems that the biographer who 
‘“‘added a new terror to death” 
anticipated by PLuTarcn. 


“Nortu v. Sourn ar Gor. 
Time to Search for Men off the Beaten Track.” 
Evening Paper. 
And get them back on to the fairway. 


“<Tt is the unspanked generation we have 
on our hands to-day,’ says Dr. ——.” 

Canadian Paper. 
When we ought, of course, to have 
them across our knees. 


“T am glad to be able to chronicle the form- 
ation of a new angling club. It will make its 
public début on Easter Monday by holding a 
tront-fishing competition. Tight lies and good 
fortune to the new club.”~- Lester Paper. 

We trust the fortune was so good that 
the “tight lies’ were not required. 


“He {Mr. Lloyd George| afterwards took a 
seat in front of the stand, which commanded 
a fine view of the Welsh mountains, with 
Snowden in the far distance.”—-Daily Paper. 
This seems to confirm the rumours of 
a widening gulf between Liberals and 
Labour, but would not “ Mr. Snowden” 
have been more respectful to the CHan- 
CELLOR OF THE [EXXCHEQUER ? 
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| words of the veteran 


| when invited to com- 


PARLIAMANNERS. 
Il. 

(Being some further pornts am the Par- 
liaman System of Training for Young 
Politicians.) 

Bur it must not be supposed that 


| the “ Parliaman ” System is solely con- 
| cerned with the manners of politics. 


| thet 


| our pupils. 


; 
} 





We provide as well the material and 
indeed the mental equipment of the 
young statesman, arguments, jokes, 
gestures and all. The student has 


| only to name his choice, and we will 


turn him out a convinced Free Trader, 
Protectionist, Nationaliser, Individual 
Enterpriser, Prohibitionist Anti- 
Vaccinationist. 

We are particularly proud of our 


or 


PUNC 


CERITY, While definitely to change your 
mind with changing circumstances is 
an action so rare and so obnoxious that 
it is rewarded with terms of obloquy 
ranging from “ Turn-coat ’’ and “ Place- 
hunter ” to the odious epithet of “ Rat.” 

For this is the vilest thing that a 
public man can do. He may change his 
religion or his wife with impunity, but 
let him change his mind concerning the 
imposition of an import duty and he is 
adead man. Witness the boyish eager- 
ness with which all parties pursue the 
game of mud-raking in Hansard for 
quotations indicating that their honour- 
able opponents no longer think as they 
thought in 1910. On the other hand, 
infinite respect and applause can be 
won by the simple statement that your 
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“ We remain the same as we were on 
the night of October 25th, 1917 
Trorsky—in a recent speec! 
* * % 
The root of the matter, as the veteran 
Slugg so clearly saw, is Principle 
which, as the Dictionary has it, is “ A 
General Law as a Guide to Action.” 
Students taking the Fanatics’ Course 


known modern Principles, including 
The Off Theory. 
Keep to the Left. 
The Earth is Flat. 
Eat Less Meat. 
Eat More Meat. 
Never go to Sea on a Friday 
Never fall in Love with a Red- 
haired Girl. 








FANATICAL SECTION, 
where the really 
woolly - headed and 
successful politicians 
are made. Over the 
door of the FANATICAL 
BUILDING are carved 
in stone the glowing 
Free Trader, Slugg, 
promise on the ques- 
tion of child-labour in 
factories: 
*Compronse ! Who 
to compro- 
mise? Has not this 
Land, this England, 
qrown up to greatness 
under the Free Elastic 
Play of Economie 
Forces? To Buy in 
the Cheapest Varket, 
to Sell in the Dearest, 
whether it be Goods 
whether it be La-| 
hourers, is not this the | 
immemorial Tradition ‘_— 


asks me 








Indignant Clu 
DIDN'T YOU LEY 
Housemaid.*¥ 
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President Krucer, 
believed till the day 


earth was flat, even 
a2 ot when confronted wit! 
nets he a man who had 


ANH i), | sailed round the world 
A | 


iH 


5 1 . 
uit ‘ih most stimulating ex 
N | . 
ample of devotion to 


principle on record. 


we may 


well : know n circum 


end. On a 
Paris in his seventy- 
eighth year, the tena 
cious old 
insisted on driving 

the left-hand side of 
the road, asserting re 
peatedly and loudly 


statesman 





wid (just adimuted atte standing wa pouring rain). “* Wy , 
IN BEFORE? I'VE BEEN RINGIN’ AN’ RINGIN’ oy that he had traversed 
‘OU KEP’ ON so RPGULAR, I THOUGHT IT WAS ONLY THE TELEPHONE.” |the streets of Man 








of our Race ? 
Cheapest Labour to our hand, then who 
am I that I should hold a single Infant 
from the Looms and Benches which are 
Natural Destiny 7 Blast you) 
Broad-mindedness! Let's Sweat. 
EBENEZER SLUGG, 
Ob, 1869." 

And such is the constant mind and 
temper which we strive to implant in 
From the very first 
teach them that the whole scale of 
moral values must be changed by those 
embarking on public life. For what 
would be called Pig-HEADEDNEss in pri- 
vate life becomes in politics ATTACHMENT 
ro Principte;: while the mere MuLE 
becomes a WELL - MEANING FAnaric. 
To yield to the reasoned persuasion of 
another, however admirable it mav be 
considered in private life, is in polities 
either the sign of Weakness or Instv- 


Ti 


we 


If these Childven be the| 


| opinions have not changed by a hair’s- 
| breadth during the twenty-five 
Ee In } . 

years. Indeed, this is perhaps the only 
| walk of life in which this is regarded as 
| the supreme evidence of merit in a man. 
| See Flick’s Li @&s of the Fanatu 


past 


“| stand where ConpeEn stood.” 
Sluaqa. 
‘IT stand where Lord Extpon stood.’ 
Sir John Blow. 
[ have nothing to add to what I 
said at Manchester in 1892.” 
Nathaniel Wind. 
s nothing about Daylight 
Saving in the Book of Genesis.” 
Harviet Wicks. 
My grandfather knew what he was 
talking about. 
The Earl of Rumble. 
‘No man shall persuade me.” 
Lord Bilberry—passim. 


There ] 





chester for thirty-five 
years in that fashion, and that he did 
not propose to palter with principle at 
his time of life; that it was clearly laid 
down in the Acts of the Apostles—— 
But at this point a fire-engine, reck 
lessly deriding the old man’s fa ter- 
minated at one blow the statesman and 
the sentence. 

The late George Waters, too, will long 
be remembered for the admirable con- 
sistency with which, for thirty-five 
years,as Captain of theGumshireCricket 
Eleven, he stood by the off-theory, which 
his father had employed to such effect 
before him. Himself a bowler, what- 
ever the state of the game, the weather 
or the wicket, he bowled over after over 
some two feet wide of the off-stump, 
and sternly discouraged such hot-heads 
among his team as elected to bow! at 
the wicket ; and, though it cannot be 


vy 
un 





said that the Gumshire C. C. often won 


it may heremembered, | 


Wii | This is perhaps the | 


In this connection | 
refer to the | 


receive a thorough grounding in the best- | 


of his death that the | 


stances in which the | 
veteran Slugg met his | 


visit to | 
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Artist (who has proposed to red-headed young woman). “THE ONLY TROUBLE IS THAT THE COLOUR-SCHEME OF MY HOUSE DOESN't 
60 WITH YOUR HAIR. 

















QUESTION IS—WHICH SHALL WE SCRAP?” | 





a match, the number of matches drawn 
in the year 1903 was said for many 
years to constitute a record. George 
Waters was a teetotaler, vegetarian 
and member of the Free Trade Union. 
He died of indigestion. 

“ * * 

Such examples, however, in the 
ordinary citizen are rare, for in private 
life there are few of us so confident in 
our own genius that in this shifting 
and uncertain world we are prepared to 
lay down a rule of action which shall 
be true for all time, all circumstances 
and all places. Such proud boasts as 
Mr. Asquirn’s, Mr. Cuurcntin’s and 
others—“I am a life-long Free Trader” 
—are seldom heard in the homes of 
lesser men, though there was the un- 
fortunate case of a Mr. Pritt, of Ken- 
mington, who, having disposed of his 
fortune to a designing woman, declined 
to marry her on the ground that he 
Was a life-long bachelor. 

* * x 

Two months at our College, however, 
andany young man should readily pick 
up a Principle or two. Once acquired, 
it will be found that they make his life 











# simple thing; he will take no action, 





he will form no opinion, except by log- 
ical reference to his Principles. The 
Clydeside Members, for example (who, 
next to the Free Traders are perhaps 
the most glorious exponents of the 
value of Principle), were anxious re- 
cently to reach their constituencies 
during a partial railway strike, but, 
since it was against their Principles to 
travel in a train during a railway strike, 
they elected instead to travel uncom- 
fortably by sea, and were thus unable 
to discharge their pressing duties to 
their constituents till some days later. 
Principle, however, scored a victory. 
Mr. MAxTon, again, in a recent debate 
announced that large numbers of “ the 
workers” would not take part in the 
next war, some because they thought 
war was wrong, and others “ because 
they would never fight for a capitalist 
country’’—war, of course, being a right 
and proper thing only if conducted by a 
Socialist State and according to Social- 
ist Principles. 

This kind of rugged constancy we do 
our best to implant in our pupils. Mem- 
bers of the Free Trade Class are trained 
to refuse all food which may be sus- 
pected of any taint of Imperial Prefer- 


ence. has in- | 
structions to travel in the municipal 
trams, but not in a private company’s | 
omnibus. The Communists are taught 
yelling. 

The chief Communist principles or 
yells are the following :— 


ae 


‘You began it! 

*“ What about you?” 

‘Mud is quicker than water.” 

“ Peace! Fraternity! Let’s have 
strike!” 

“All men are Brothers—but Cap- 
italists are illegitimate.” 


a: ae 





Fiction and Physiology. | 

“His blue pupils were needle points of | 
frosty fire.”-—/ecent novel. 

“The most arresting thing about him was | 
his eyes, bright brown pupils set in very white | 
irises.” —Magazine story. 

> { 

At the opening of the 

. *,* | 
Exhibition : | 
* Fasily, alter a sweltering journey in a | 


Wembley 


packed railway carriage, we made our way, 

the whole hundred thousand of us, to our ap- 

pointed places.”—Evening Pager. 

“ Packed,” in the circumstances, seems 

an inadequate epithet. 
—- a ! 
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DAK BUNGALOWS. 


‘Dax Buneatows?” said Jobson, “Dak Bungalows!” 
said he . 
‘{ hit the trail for the Gorgeous East in 1893, 
And I ‘ve wandered thirty years from Chatrapur to Comorin 
Till there’s not a rest-house on the road but I've cast 
anchor in. 
Dak Bungalows! Don't speak of ‘em to me. 


‘You get ’em walled with native mud and roofed with 
rotting thatch, 
Where the bats hang up in hundreds and the baby cobras 
hatch ; 
You get ‘em built of Gov'ment brick, topped off with 
Mission tiles, 
Where the rain comes through and weeps on you and the 
sun looks in and smiles ; 
But there 's precious few that you could call a catch. 


* You get ’em cocked up on a hill or settled by the Bay, 
Or buried in some jungle glade where the bamboos creak 
and sway ; 
You get ‘em miles from anywhere or plumb in the bazaar 
Where the pi-dogs howl and the drums beat up and the 
native voices jar ; 
You get ‘em different day by weary day. 
“You get ‘em new and ‘type-design’ with the doors and 
windows plumb, 
With the varnish sticky on the chairs and a smell of paint 
and gum ; 
And all along the Grand Trunk Road you get ‘em old 
and odd, 
With tombstones in the compound and an air of 
‘Ichabod’; 
Yes, you've simply got to take ‘em as they come. 
‘ By railway, river and canal, by road and bullock-track, 
You do your stage and stay your night and write you 
name and pack ; 
Come hill or dale, come hot or cold, come lightning, 
thunder, rain, 
You wander on from house to house and wander out 
again— 
And know you ‘re never likely to be back, 
* You get ‘em good, you get ‘em bad, you get ‘em worse 
and worst, 
But always there's a likeness odd betwixt the last and first ; 
Because of those who all these vears from house to 
house have plied 
And Jaughed and joked and jollified or ailed and wept 
and died ; 
And the ghosts come back that blessed the place—or cursed. 
« And often on a stuffy night, mid the pi-dogs’ maddening din, 
When the breeze is dead and it’s ninety-odd and the 
poochies * bite like sin, 
| read the names in the Bungalow Book and wonder why 
and how 
They came along and where they went and what they ‘re 
doing now—- 
| And I sometimes see their faces looking in. 
* Familiar faces—Magistrate, Policeman, Engineer, 
Forest and Salt and all the rest, who humped their battered 
gear 
From bungalow to bungalow and paid twelve annas rent 
And spread their kit and packed again and did their 
work and went, 
But somehow left behind an atmosphere. 





© Insects, ee: 








“Dak Bungalows! 
flit ; 
But my name is in a hundred Books and you may learn 
from it 
That a certain friendless fellow—one Jobson, it appears 
Made his home in these same houses for a spell of thirty 
years, 
And groused a lot But oh! he’s loath to quit.” 
ee fee H.B 


A DESIRABLE DISTRICT. 

Since visiting Townman in his flat in one of those streets 
off the north side of Piccadilly, I cannot help feeling that 
Mayfair, as a residential neighbourhood, compares very 
favourably even with Tootleham, which is one of the best 
of our suburbs. 





knowledge that your home is just round the corner, instead 
of fifty minutes away (always supposing that you catch you 


saving effected in the matter of season-tickets.. Further, the 
breakfast hour could be suitably adjusted: I cannot think 
that the best people would breakfast at eight, as we have to 
do at Tootleham. 

Sometimes in Tootleham one receives an invitation to 
dinner, which one cannot very well decline, from a house 
on the other side of London, necessitating a very tiresome 
expedition. For Mayfair, however, there is no “other side’ 
to London. Peckham, Ilford, Kentish Town, Golder’s 
Green, Chiswick, Battersea, Balham—all are one to Mayfair 

sy the way, I am afraid that evening dress worn in tly 
streets of Mayfair does not attract such attention as it does 


sacrifices one would be called upon to make. 


bours one would have in Mayfair are really quite nice people. 
[t must be confessed that in this respect Tootleham, thi 
still presenting a high standard on the whole, is not what 
it was. 

The idea of living among shops would, of course, need 
getting used to. Neither Ethel nor I have been accustomed 
to this kind of thing. Yet something is to be said for if 
[f one happens to want a jade bowl or a couple of Old 
Masters or a basket of winter strawberries, it is convenient 
to be able to slip downstairs and across the street for them 
Still, this proximity of shops would be a difficulty. Ethel 
would not be truly comfortable in a home next door to a 
tobacconist’s; while I should not wish my wife to live over 
a milliner’s establishment. Cowslip Avenue is quite untar- 
nished by anything of this sort. So perhaps after all we 
had better remain in Tootleham. 











| Another Impending Apology. 

“In the course of the afternoon the Prime Minister and Miss Ma 
Donald visited Browne's Hospital, where they were conducted on a 

| tour of inspection by the caretaker. The Premier, who did not tn 

dulge freely in conversation, was especially interested in the beautiful 

widows.” —Local Paper. 


From a concert notice :— 
“* When the Key came hame ’ (Old Scotch).”—Loca! Pay 
| The triumph-song, we presume, of a strayed reveller who 
has successfully grappled with the lock of his house-door. 


From a book review :- 

“The Devil's Bridge at Aberystwyth, where Auld Reekie was 
cheated.” —Bi mingham Paper. 
For the Scots the moral of this legend is, “ Don't let your 
| capital leave the country.” 


train at Victoria). Another advantage of living here is the | 





A funny life—arrive, unpack and | 


It must be very pleasant to walk along Piccadilly in the | 


in Cowslip Avenue, Tootleham; but that is one of the | 
On glancing through the Directory I find that the neigh- | 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC. 
XXII.—Tue Taree Foxes. 
Once upon a time there were three little foxes 
Who didn’t wear stockings and they didn’t wear sockses, 
But they all had handkerchiefs to blow their noses, 
And they kept their handkerchiefs in cardboard boxes. 


They lived in the forest in three little houses, 

And they didn’t wear coats and they didn’t wear trousies ; 
They ran through the woods on their little bare toeses 

And they played “ Touch last” with a family of mouses. 


They didn’t go shopping in the High Street shopses, 

They caught what they wanted in the woods and copses ; 
They all went fishing, and they caught three wormses ; 

They went out hunting, and they caught three wopses. 


They went to a Fair and they all won prizes— 
Three plum-puddingses and three mince-pieses ; 

They rode on elephants and swang on swingses 
And hit three cocoanuts at cocoanut-shieses. 


That's all that I know of the three little foxes 
Who kept their handkerchiefs in cardboard boxes. 
They lived in the forest in three little houses, 
But they didn’t wear stockings and they didn’t wear 


sockses. A. A. M. 
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A NEG-CEORCIAN NICHTMARE. 


Aubrey flung the latest violet-backed 
volume of verse—Horizons and Dead 
Ends—to the other end of the low couch 
piled with polychromatic cushions. 

“How it would shock them, those 
dear old-fashioned parents of ours!” he 
said tolerantly. “They are all dead 
both of them. They have no 
horizons. Just because Olive smokes 
thirty gaspers a day and swears a little; 
because she dances all night with me, 
ilthough we’re not engaged; because 
she rides a motor-bike in breeches and 
and shingles her hair and 
wears no petticoats, they grow virtuous. 
[ thought Victorianism was dead. Dash 
t all, one must move with the times!” 


ends, 


wong 
iPLLINgs, 





He contemplated his image in the 


ileatiion | in the mirror. She too had 
aged, but in spite of her obvious years 
there was a shining brightness in her 
eyes as though she were still keeping 
the flag flying. 

He liked her frock. It was daring 
at both ends. His Georgian taste, de- 
veloped and hardened, saw no incon- 
gruity between her daintily-powdered 
nose and her almost shaven head. Her 
hair was shorter than his. 

“Give me a fag, old bean,” she said. 
“The children have hidden mine.” 

She inhaled deeply of the gasper. 

“T had an adventure to-day,” she | 
went on; “Anne actually consented to | 
go with me to the movies. They were 
featuring Bill Hunk in Where’s You 
Father ?—that’s the Hamlet film, you} 
know.” | 








nirror. That cigarette- j 
holder was really aj} 
peach—a foot-and-a- 
half long if it was an 
inch. 

His personal satis- 
faction was neverthe- 
less clouded by the faint 
shadow of his elders’ 
disapproval. “If one 
could bridge the gap !”’ 
he thought, knowing all 
the time that the bridge 
vould have to be thrown 
from the parental side. 
He and Olive were the 
younger generation ; 
they threw no bridges 
backward. 

He wandered uneas 
ily into the inner room 
[he seore of Psskceff's 
new “Corporal Sym- 
phony” was open on 
the piano. It showed 








Grateful recipient (to Vicar’s wife 1 
his wife). “THaxnk ye, Mum. Ir’s very 
LONG FEET, AN’ 
ANY COMFORT.” 





ho always gives him her 
GOOD OF YER, 


istandards of the taste we fought to 


My MIssUs ‘AS SUCH 
YOURS ARF THE ONLY BOooTs I CAN GET TO FIT ’ER WITH 





9. 


«“ What about a dance?” said Olive 
with facile enthusiasm. ‘‘ New York is 
relaying the Tibetan Slouch music to- 
night as part of the Parents’ Corner.’ 

John groaned softly. 

‘You know I can’t dance that anti- 
quated jazz in a modern frock,” said 
Anne, shaking out the graceful folds of 
her full skirt. 

“Not dignified enough for you?” | 
began Aubrey. 

‘It’s not that so much,” said Anne, | 





‘*but those old dances are so 1 gly A 
“T’ye no patience with you,” he 

father answered. ‘* You 

everything we do. 


look down on } 
You despise all the 
establish. 
moderns of 
Victorians. 


] suspect 
being 


Yow 


$0-calied 


| 
all you | 
better thar | 


little 
insensate we ship ) 
~ jy mere » Be auby and Sanit 
lis positively antiqi 


| His son John looked | 

ers ie 

| wish you could 
pa and a iit 

| Dad,” he said. “ Loud 

hopes music, ibo ig } 

| nal dances, strident art 

land jazz manners a 

| quite impossible now 

ja-days. You say ‘ Vi 

| torian’ and think it is 


ja criticism. Can't you 
jsee that when we say 
‘Georgian’ it is equally 
a criticism and a more 
damaging one? The 
| jazz period was merely 
in aberration, a some 
| what silly throw-back 
to Primitivism. We've 
had to alter all that.’ 
The pair passed on to 
the inner room, then 


cast-off boots for 








no bars, no key signatures, notime signa- 
tures: over the first chord was written, 
‘With a hint of self-consciousness.” He 
played this first chord by sitting down 
de ftly on the keys, ranging over some 
three octaves. A painfuldissonance sang 
through the room. He played a few 
lines, normal save for the introduction 
of the Chinese seale, and then leaned 
over to pluck at the strings harp-wise. 

‘It takes the moderns to write real 
music,” he murmured, following the 
plucked notes with an “elbow cluster.” 
Even this failed to calm him, and he 
returned to his restless contemplation 
of the mirror. 

After a while a strange thing hap- 
pened. His cigarette-holder seemed to 
lengthen, the ‘lines about his mouth 
deepened, his hair. thinned rapidly and 
whitened. He was looking at some- 
thing like a caricature of his present 
self as he might appear thirty years on. 

He was not surprised to see Olive’s 


mh 


‘“What did she say?” 

‘I think she was quietly amused, but 
all she said was, ‘ Mother dear, don’t 
you find it just a little bit vulgar?’ ” 

“J suppose she prefers SHAKE- | 


SPEARE,” he said satirically. ‘She 
would.”’ 

“I felt quite ashamed of her,” Olive 
continued. “There were very few of 


the younger generation there, of course. 
You know how she refuses to lip-stick 
or to wear short skirts. She looked 
almost effeminate!” 

“This craze for womanliness has gone 
too far,” he said angrily. ‘ Where is 
she now ?” 

As he spoke the door opened and his 
eldest daughter, Anne, appeared, fol- 
lowed by her brother John. 

“Chin- chin, children ! 
brightly. 

Anne smiled indulgently, but a faint 
expression of disgust crossed John’s 
face. 


said Olive 





sanctum. A few minutes later the soft 
tones of the piano were heard. The 
clear harmonies and delicate rhythm of 
a Mozart sonata filled the room. 

Aubrey opened the door and looked 
in. Anne was seated at the piano, John 
stood on her right, turning over the pages 
for her. The room was mellow with the 
soft warm light of candles; the atmo- 
sphere was serene and very gracious 

As the lonely parents w: itel hed, the 
movement came toanend. They heard 
Anne say :— 

*“Tt’s quite hopeless, really, John. 
They are old-fashioned and we must 
simply humour them. They 
dears, but quite impossibly out of date.’ 

In her smile they caught the 11 hole 
able tolerance of youth. 


' 
are both 


| The vision faded. Aubrey, finding 
himself once more alone, passed a damp 
hand across a damp cold forehead The 





|reality of the present, of the room, of 

















—— 
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Our Budding Sawbones. “Tur, TuT, MapaM, IT Is Just as I FEARED. 
AND ] MUST PRESCRIBE HALF-AN-HOUR’S COMPLETE REST.” 
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were true!” he groaned. “ 
How unspeakably awful!” 


himself, of his cigarette-holder came|are a little direct, or, as Milau put it, 
back tohim. With a shudder of horror | “they shoot first and talk afterwards.” 
he buried his face in his hands. “ If it 


All the hotels of the city, which owes 
How awful! | its tranquillity to Milau, were full when 
I arrived late one night. It was rain- 








THE HOTEL PROBLEM 
My friend Milau is a Ch 


traditional courtesy of t 
policeman. He was not a 
in those days, but the kin 


stranger only goes to the 
he wants to get into troubl 


I will relate how. 


“py to th 





OWn., 


—_— 





of our constables stirred him deeply. 
Milau wanted to find the British | bers of the Force, Milau came with me 

Museum. Someone referred him to a} to one of the hotels. 

policeman. Itamazed Milau. “ Why,” 


he remarked to me, “at home the|form. He carries two revolvers and a 


ing, and as I did not favour the idea 
of spending the night in the cheerless 
SOLVED. waiting-room of the station I naturally 
ief of Police| turned to my old friend. He was in 


inthe Balkans. He once visited London| bed when I called at Police Head- 
and formed very distinct notions of the quarters, but cheerfully greeted me. 


he English |“ All the hotels full, eh?” he said with 
Chief Officer | a chuckle of glee. ‘“ Both of them,” I 
dness of one} replied. ‘ We shall see about that,” he 
added, and, accompanied by two mem- 


Milau is an imposing figure in uni- 


police when|sword. His men were, I think, issued 
e, not out of | with bayonets in lieu of razors. When 


It.” Itisa previously unrecorded fact | the three in unison demanded a room 
that the charm of manner of a single|the terror on the face of a miserable 
London bobby was not only destined 
to determine the policy of a remote | see. 
constabulary, but to add to the amenity 
of a foreigner’s life in a Balkan city. 


Swiss night porter was pathetic to 


Milau was not satisfied despite fervent 
assurance that the hotel was full. He 
demanded the visitors’ list, and after a 


When I heard Milau had been pro-| hasty glance at it issued orders I did 
€ position he still occupies | not understand to his men, who pro- 
felt that he would resort to his native | ceeded up the stairs. 

methods. The people of his country are 
not lawless, but they have ideas of their|events. It was not long before I heard 
The police methods of the State shouting, and then between two police- 


Milau asked me to sit down and await 











men a man whose hands were chained 
together passed down the stairs. I was 
then shown to a room which had lately 
been vacated. 

When, prior to my departure in the 
morning, I called to bid Milau good- 
bye, a man I had seen before was being 
literally kicked out of the police-station. 
He had spent. « night in the cells. 

I thanked Milau for what he had 
done. ‘“ Remember that policeman in 
London?” he asked. “I shall never 
forget the lesson he taught me of kind- 
ness to strangers.” 

“But the man you arrested—what 
had he done?” 

“ Never mind,” said Milau; “ we have 
told him not to do it again.” 








Another Wireless Wonder. 
“*My! It’s good to be back in England,’ 
said Mary Pickford from the London Broad- 
cast Station to the British Isles last night a 
few hours before she and her husband, Douglas 
Fairbanks, arrived from New York.” 
Sunday Paper. 





A propos of the Byron celebrations :— 

“It was proposed to name a town outside 
Athens after the poet, and to give the streets 
the names of some of his friends. ‘Shelley 
Street, Byron, Italy,’ will thus become an 
official address."—Daily Paper. 
Correspondents who do not wish their 
letters to go astray will be wise to stick 
to “ Greece.” 
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HONOLULU. 
(By one who has never been there.) 
Honoivuxu ! Honolulu! brightest star of the Pacific 
(If that’s not your native ocean, never mind; it’s all the 
same), 
Little Isle, whose state of being is so calmly soporific 
(I imagine) that it might be thought to verge upon the 
tame, 
If a bard, whose only merit is a passion to confess you 
The ideal of his dreams, may be permitted to address you, 
[ would ask for that indulgence while I raise you up and 
bless you, 
Honolulu! Honolulu! What a name! 


‘LT imagine.” Not for me the bane of geographic details ; 
Let the chart remain unopened ; be the gazetteer unread ; 
By th’ innumerable fancies of my own imagined sea-tales, 
Free from limitary fact, alone to you will I be led. 
| This it is to be a poet ; at the present moment (e.g.) 
[ am wafted by the white wings of a brigantine from 
Fiji, 
| While a Tennysonian bevy of Kanakas with a squeegee 
Skirmish round me, and your palms rise up ahead. 


Very radiant are the valleys of that loveliest of islets 
With the flora and the myriad-flashing plumage in the 
noon 
On an air that's reminiscent (to the British nose) of vi'lets : 
Very warm the sea for bathing in the coralline lagoon, 
If it’s coral; and the multitude of fruits which can’t be 
beaten 
For variety and flavour, and the lot that can be eaten 
At a sitting (there’s a bread-fruit that’s superior to 
wheaten), 
Are, it may be, Honolulu’s choicest boon. 








Small Girl (at Fashion parade). ““ MumMY, WHAT TIME ARE THE MANIKINS FED?” 
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All is comely, all is pleasant, in my peerless Honolulu 
Een the open-hearted populace that greet one on the 
shore 
Has escaped the sultry burnish of the top-hat or the Zulu 
For what's practically sunburn—one can hardly call it 
more ; 
And the maidens have a soft eye and such favourable glances 
That the stranger gets uplifted and incontinently dances 
In vexation at his efforts to respond to their advances 
In a language that he’s never heard before. 
* # * + & x 
Is it true, O Honolulu, that your ev'ry prospect pleases ? 
Is there nothing wrong about you? Do you never smite 
the clay 
With ciguionatle fauna and indigenous diseases ? 
Are your daughters so attractive? Are there sharks 
about the bay ? 
Have you earthquakes? And tornadoes? Do you melt one 
to a jelly ? 
Should I find your breezes fragrant or, to put it mildly, 
smelly ? 
Would you rouse my objurgations or expand me to a 
SHELLEY ? 
Honolulu, Honolulu, who can say ? 


Does it matter? Not an atom. Though I sing you with 
emotion, 
[ know nothing of your merits, be they plentiful or few ; 
‘Tis your name alone that stirs me to this frenzy of devotion, 
‘Tis its music that has thrilled my poet-cockles through 
and through ; 
Honolulu! Yes, 'tis that that sets me going, so commodious 
In its metric possibilities, so magic, so melodious, __ 
That I offer you these verses, though you may be simply 
odious, 
Honolulu! Honolulu—tu-lu-lu ! 





Dum-Dem. 
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BIRD AND THE 











LIBERAL WORM. 


SWALLOWING ME LIKE THIS [I SHALL TURN.” 


[The Bird carries on. 


WITH 


YOU.” 
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THE YOUNG DICTATOR. 


CoNSIDERABLE sympathy has been 
expressed in influential circles with 
Miss SHEPHERD, the secretary of Miss 
Mary Picxrorp, who has lately given a 
vivid account of her arduous task in 
coping with the mountainous corre- 
spondence of her illustrious employer. 
Miss SHEPHERD, however, has at least 
i this consolation—that she is not the 
‘only victim of conscientious loyalty. 
It is the common lot of all who serve 
gur modern monarchs in a confidential 
capacity. 
| It was the good fortune and privilege 
of Mr. Punch quite recently to meet 
Mr. Abner Stoot, the chief of the sec- 
retarial staff of Willie Wogan, the won- 
derful child satrap of the Screen, who 
is now visiting London in the course of 
his world campaign, undertaken for the 
purpose of regenerating the Capitals 
of Europe in accordance with the 
principles of frugality and simplicity 
laid down by the elder Caro. 

Willie Wogan, it should be noted at 
the outset, is in the receipt of an in- 
come estimated at two hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year. Mr. Abner Stoot 
gave some interesting particulars as to 
his staff and suite. It comprises be- 
sides himself three secretaries,a Byzan- 
tine logothete, four typists and a do- 
mestic chaplain, a head valet with four 
assistants, three chauffeurs, a tonsorial 
artist and a doctor. 

“Miss SnerHerD,” he went on, 
‘speaks of Mary Pickrorn’s mail run- 
ning to hundreds of letters daily. I 
and my colleagues have seldom less 
than a thousand to deal with, and as 
they come from all quarters of the 
globe the strain on our linguistic equip- 
ment is considerable. This morning, 
lor example, there was a long com- 
munication from the Danar Lama, 
another from Mr. Ganput and a third 
‘rom Madame Monressori. These 
however were among the less important 
letters.” 

“I suppose,” we asked somewhat 
urelevantly, “that you receive a great 
many autograph albums with requests 
lor signatures.” 

“Millions,” was the rejoinder; “ but 
shese are the imponderables, the negli- 
sibles of my master’s daily budget. 
Why, within the last week we have 
received a proposal from a Continental 
State offering Willie the crown on his 

_ Wn conditions ; an urgent appeal from 
a Liberal leader that he would en- 
deavour to restore conditions of ad- 
mth ema between the Liberal 
abour Parties; and 
coche” apagrmggin Anglo-Catholic en- 
| the effet” to enlist his support in 
‘he effort to allay the suspicions of 
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THINKING OF A FORLORN CONCLUSION ? 








the Evangelical section of the English 
Church.” 

“Your office must be no sinecure,” 
we observed. 

“It is not. But think of the priv- 
ileges of assisting in deliberations which 
may alter the entire course of the 
world’s history. The power of the 
modern Boy Film King is greater than 
that of any potentate of past ages. His 
realm is not confined by any boundaries ; 
it is conterminous with the world. His 
fame on the sereen entitles him to 
reverence and respect on whatever sub- 
ject he may pronounce an opinion, from 
Mah-Jongg to Relativity. It is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times 





that the impact of a fresh though un- 
tutored mind should have wider reper- 
cussions than all the accumulated 
sagacity of a long life spent in study or 
public service. The child is not only 
the father but the master of the man. | 
As Willie said to me only this morning, 
‘I like things to happen, and when they 
don’t happen [ like to make them 
happen ;’ and he does and will.” 

“And what do Mr. Coonmce and 
Mr. Forp think of this Infant Phenom- 
enon ?” 

“Sir,” was the impressive reply, 
“they may think what they like; but 
thinking is a poor substitute for acting, 
and Willie acts all the time.” 
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Guide (ushering a party of Americans 
RAIN LEAVES IN HALF-AN-HOUR.” 


THE LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE POOR. 

Ir was on a walking holiday many 
years ago that we came to a certain 
inn, in a small Berkshire town, and 
made it our home for two nights instead 
of one. The reasons for such a long 
stay were the flavour of the ham and 
the friendliness of the host and hostess, 
added to the fact that the place occu- 
pied a key position for the Berkshire 
Downs, which we were proposing to 
investigate. 

The inn—the “ Red Lion” we will call 
it—-was old and spreading, with a front 
half timber and whitewash, several 
thatched roofs, stable-yard, yellow-and- 
white spaniel, fantails, and a large 
empty room at the back. Behind all 
this a garden. A rookery not far away. 
The landlord had been a footman and 
his wife a cook in the same family and 
they had but just taken over the licence. 
Other houses in the place were how- 
ever still most in favour, as the previous 
tenant of the “Red Lion” had been 
famous for short measure—the unpar- 
donable sin in a Boniface—and the 
landlord confided to us his anxiety as 
to whether or not he would be able to 














ito the Uffizs Gallery), “Tuis, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, IS OUR LAST 





GALLERY. YOUR 


hold on. It was a free house, you see, | public want? Does it want instruction 


. . 
without any brewery-backing. 


We were in the neighbourhood of | 
Tom Huaues’ “ White Horse” the next | 
day, eating our lunch in a shelter from | 
the wind, when Dick Struthers suddenly 
said, ‘I have it. 


I know how to help} 
the ‘Red Lion.’ We'll stock a museum | 
for him. People love curiesities and | 
that'll give him a pull over the other | 
inns. 

“But won't it cost an awful lot?” 
Tommy Ridley asked. 

* Awful lot your grandmother !” said | 
Dick. “We've all got half-a-dozen 
things we would part with cheerfully, 
and the rest can be begged or picked up 
for next to nothing.” 

“Then you real curi- 
»” Tommy asked in wonder. 

They ‘ll be real enough for the pur- 
pose when they ‘ve got their labels on 
them,” said Dick. ‘I know this is a 
good scheme,” he continued. ‘1 know 
quite half-a-dozen inns with museums, 
and they ‘re always popular. Now,” he 
went on—he was in his element—‘ in 
forming a collection of curiosities to 
act as a lure to licensed premises we 


| 
| 
j 
j 


don’t mean 


osities ° 


jappertaining to royalty.’ 





have to ask ourselves, ‘ What does the 


or entertainment ?’ The answer is‘En- | 
tertainment, with a suggestion of in- | 


‘ Does it want 
The an- 


struction to flatter it.’ 
generalities or personalities ? 


| swer is‘ Personalities.’ We then ask our- 


selves, ‘Are the persons likely to be more 
popular or less popular according to their 
depravity?’ ‘ More popular.’ ‘And if you 
ran short of picturesque depravity what 


| other class of souvenirs would best act 


as a magnet?’ The answer is, ‘ Those 
Very well, 
then, we know how to proceed. In 
your researches for relics you will con- 
centrate on those that belonged or might 
have belonged either to criminals or 
kings.” 

That evening Dick explained the pro- 
ject to the landlerd, but without em- 
phasising the element of deception. 
“Tf you'll go to the expense of some 
glass-cases in that big empty room, 


aay 





he said, ‘* we'll undertake to fill them | 


for you with the right stuff. 
“Under your sign-board,” said Diek, 


“vou will have the inviting words, | 


‘Visit our old curiosity museum. F ree. | 
they wont; 


If you don’t add ‘ Free’ y wi 
come in, because they'll think it s 4 
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i shop. Once they come in they ’ll stop, 
get thirsty, and when they go away 
‘they Il tell their friends about it, and 
gome of them very likely will send you 
things of their own for it. Everyone ’s 
got something that might suit. Is it 
a bargain ?” 

The landlord said that he couldn't 
well say No. It was all very sudden, 
| but we seemed to be clever gentlemen, 
and he was a sporting kind of fellow 
himself. Yes. 

And so we went ahead and for some 
weeks had the most amusing time in 
searching our own homes and our 
friends and relations’ homes, and Lon- 
-don’s junk shops, for odds and ends 
_ that might carry a seducing inscription. 
‘I don’t suppose that we spent a fiver 
all told, but among the articles thus 
aecumulated were some astonishing 
rarities. 

We spent some uproarious evenings 
in fixing their significance and writing 


labels. 


“Here's an old wedding-ring,” J] | 
Lol Lo 


said. * Whose is it?” 


“Are there any hall-marks?” Dick | 


asked. 

“No,” I said; “they ‘ve been worn 
away.” . 

“Then it’s one of Henry THE 
Eicutn’s, of course. Write a label, 
‘One of Henry THE ErGurn’s wedding- 
rings,” ” 

“ But would it be enough of a rarity ? 
He had so many wedding-rings.” 
“Then makeit Henry THE SEVENTH’S,” 
said Dick, being a quick thinker. 

“Here’s a jemmy,” said Tommy 
Ridley. “Whose is it—Jacx SHep- 
parD's, I presume ?”’ 

"No,” said Dick; “ too far back 

Cuartes Prace’s. We'll give Jack 

| SHEPPARD one of those old pistols. 
‘From the Trenchard Collection.’ The 
name of a collection is very conyinc- 
ing. 

“Here's a piece of wire from one of 
| the Duke of Weniinoton’s field tele- 
| phones,” said Tommy proudly. 

# “Don’t be silly,” said Dick. “* Fanci- 
ful but not impossible’ must be our 
motto.” 

“Then what shall I do with it?” 
Tommy asked. 

pom Don't waste it,’ said Dick. “Call 

| it* Wire from first Atlantic cable.’ ” 
And so we went through the list. 
We had some of Mary, Queen of 

Scots’ hair (Dick’s sister’s—and they 

had an awful row over it too, he told 

cut on the scaffold; some of Lady 
| PANE Grey's (from the same source) ; 
fey of CHarLEes THE First's handker- 
| chiefs (*From the Howlett Collec- 
| Hon ); an hour-glass that used to 
| Stand on the ledge of Joux Knox's 
| pulpit ; a flag from the Victory (* From 


I 
| 
| 
| 
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William. “ New GOVERNMENT DO SEEM TO BE MUDDLIN’ THROUGH, JARGE.” 
Jarge. “WELL, LET ’EM, SEZ I, SAME AS T’ OTHERS MUDDLED THROUGH AN’ ALL.” 








the Hamilton Collection”); a hare’s 
foot that had been Garrick’s ; a make- 
up stick that had been Sir Henry Ir- 
vina's (Dick knew several actors) ; some 
grains of gunpowder from one of Guy 
Fawkes’s tubs (“ From the Monteagle 
Collection”); a piece of concrete, a 
relic of the WAINWRIGHT murder; a 
cricket-ball used in a famous Test Match; 
a piece of gold lace from a coat worn 
by Cuarves II.; a neckerchief that 
was Newt Gwynn’s; a chip of wood 
from a tree cut down by Mr. Grap- 
STONE; a shoe worn by Hermit when 
he won the Derby in a snowstorm; 
a threepenny-bit with the Lord's 
Prayer on it; a series of finger-prints 
by famous malefactors (I made these) ; 
the favourite glass from which Ropert 
Burns used to drink his toddy (“ From 





the John Anderson Collection”); the 





pen with which Dickens wrote “Pick- 
wick; one of Sweeney Topp’s razors, 
and so forth. It was a marvellously 
catholic assemblage, chosen with great 
knowledge of the narrow range of the 
ordinary tripper’s interests and _his- 
torical and literary knowledge. 

That was years ago, when the land- 
lord was simple and slim. To-day hehas 
retired, lives at Bournemouth, weighs 
eighteen stone and has a son at Oxford. 
BE. V.L. 








gn Memoriam, 

We learn with deep regret of the 
death of Lady Burnanp, widow of the 
late Editor of Punch. Of her gentle- 
ness and true kindness of heart his 
colleagues cherish many proofs. We 
beg to offer to her family our very sin- 
cere sympathies. 
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THE CONVERSION OF WULLIE ANCUS. 


Mr. William Angus, of the farm of 
Easter Brae, situate in one of the more 
fertile Scots counties, was a person of 
considerable local importance. Rightly, 
indeed, was he so esteemed, for he was 
a man of modest wealth honestly ac- 
quired, a good fellow, a good neighbour, 
and a veritable friend in need to all 
deserving objects. Nevertheless he had 
two failings. The one was an inordinate 
pride in his horses and cattle, and the 
other his habit of driving every Friday, 
in his smart trap drawn by a bonny 
mare, to the market 
town some eight miles 
distant. j 

Now there is nothing 
in driving to market 
which can with justice 
be cited against a man’s 
character, and it wasn’t 
the manner of bis going 
to Inverdee that caused 
sorrow to his friends, 
but his manner of re- 
turning. For this led 
to many a disapproving 
shake of the head, since, 
truth to tell, Wullie ~ 
found Inverdee a hos- | 
pitable spot, and as (f¢%./ 
“wee hauf” succeeded Li r 
“wee hanf” and “dram” § 





Wy 


the end to admit defeat. J 

It was then the rout- 
ine, established by long 
custom, for his mare to @ 
he “ yoked ” to the trap, if; 
Wullie hoisted aboard, # 
the reins tied at his /# 
right hand and the mare y 
sent on her road home. f Vif, 
Before this, as often //f@ 
as not, Wullie would 
be sound asleep, and 
the wise old companion 
of his many falls from 
grace would quietly and in her own time 
take him safely to the iron gates leading 


“ 


‘to bis modernised farmhouse or, if they 


chanced to ke open, right up to his door. 

Now of Wullie’s first failing, his pride 
in his horses and cattle. Many a fantas- 
tic wager had he lost over this mare, for 
he publicly claimed for “ Brae Princess” 
the combined virtues and qualities of a 
Derby and Grand National winner and, 
moreover, was always ready to put his 
money down in support of his most wild 
claims—greatly to the content of neigh- 
hours, who saw no reason why he 
shouldn't pay for his opinions. This, 
however, caused little Mrs. Angus less 
concern than the weekly disgrace which 
was a heavy load to bear. Many and 









many a time she took him to task, only 
to be met with good-humoured promises 
of improvement and, as often as not, the 
production of some gift from the grand 
shops of Inverdee. 

“ What can a body dae wi’ a man like 
yon?” sheasked her brothers on one occa- 
sion. John, who, incidentally, disliked 
the boasting about the mare, opined that 
“there was naething sae likely tae cure 
him as a guid scare,” and, as fear was a 
mode of conversion which had hitherto 
not been tried, ways and means were 
discussed, and the execution of the 


plan left to John and Andrew. 
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* gap HI ‘SHE'S JUMPED 1 


The following Friday night there- 
fore found them about ten o'clock wait- 
ing outside the gates leading to their 
brother-in-law’s house. Before long 
they could seea vehicle slowly approach- 
ing along the moonlit road. It was 
Brae Princess with her usual Friday 
load, and as she arrived at the high 
and massive gates she was noiselessly 
stopped by the two conspirators, un- 
yoked and led inside the gates by John, 
while Andrew supported the shafts of 
the trap. The gates were then closed, 
and quietly and gently the trap with 
its snoring burden was drawn towards 
them, the shafts put through the orna- 
mental ironwork and Brae Princess re- 
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themselves in the whin bushes on thy 
roadside, the agents of conversion hurle: 
pieces of turf at their unconscious re. 
lative in order to hasten the crucia 
moment of the “‘ cure.” 

Eventually Wullie stirred, yawned 
rubbed bis eyes and—stared. For a ful 
minute he sat thus, and then the anxi 
ous watchers heard him speak. 
sakes! we 


is Gui 
said he. “She’s jumped it! 








INVESTMENT STOCKS, 
“Joan,” I said to my eight-year-old 
‘your grandpa has given you sixteer 
, Shillings for your birth 
day.” 





lovely paint-box fron 
Grandpa,” said Joan 
**Has he given me six 
/7, teen shillings too’ 
That’s ever such mas 
ses of money, isn’t it 
Daddy ?” 

“It is,” I replied: 
‘quite a tidy windfall 
But it’s not to spend 
It’s to be invested.” 

“What's ‘invested’? 

Icogitateda moment 
“Well, it means put out 
of the way.”’ 

“ But then how do ] 
have it?—’cos ii 
wouldn’t be my pres 
] ent if I didn’t have it. 
A / ‘‘Ah, but if judiei- 

ously invested—as it 
/ will be by your parent 


iii, , Will grow and grow 

Vf") /., /, aod some day you will 
j find yourself a rich wo 
man, with rings on hei 
/ fingers and bells on her 





‘*How does 
grow?” 
rather sceptically. 

‘* Well, it all depends. 


money 


man Bonds, it grows very slowly—per- 
haps downwards, like a cow’s tail. 


under my pillow, how would it grow 
then?” 

“It would grow mouldy. No, Joanna, 
if you want to get rich quick, you must 
have a dip in Oil.” 

Joan made a face. 


The oil she knows best is castor. 

“ Well, try a gold-mine, or some rub- 
ber. I tell you what, we'll have a look 
through the Stock Exchange news and 
| make a few selections.” 








Supposing I just kept it in a bag | 


“I don’t think 1 | 
should like that,” she said decidedly. | 


“Ob, but I’ve got a | 


Om 4 / —that sixteen shillings 


inquired Joan | 


If you strike it lucky in Mines or the | 
Oil Market, it grows like a beanstalk. | 
On the other hand, if you select Otto- | 
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WHAT A LOVELY PAIR OF TUSKS! Do GET THEM FOR ME, THERE 8 A DEAR.”’ 
Her Timid Husband, ‘‘1'’mM AFRAID YOU*LL HAVE TO WAIT SOME TIME FOR THEM, MY LOVE, THESE MAMMOTHS ARE APT TO BI 
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We routed out the morning paper 
and Joan came and sat on my knee. 
_ “Now,” Isaid, “in backing our fancy 
| we will follow the method largely used 
| by Turf experts—such as Mummy— 
thatis, we will choosethenicest names.” 
And I turned to the Mining Market. 
” Here we are at once. What about 
| Nundydroogs? Here we go gathering 
Nundydroogs, Nundydroogs, Nundy- 
/droogs! Shall we go in for a packet 
| of those?" 
| Joan smiled like ‘Mona Lisa.” She 
always regards me with a certain polite 
| Suspicion on these occasions, not with- 
| Out justification. 
“ What are they like?” she inquired 
cautiously, 
| “I'm not absolutely certain, but I 
| think they ’re tiny little round things, 
all different colours, like those sweets 
| called Hundreds and Thousands. Shall 
| We have some?” 
We thought we would, just to try 
| them. Then we passed on. Joan's 
| Next fancy was Doom Doomas. She 
pressed this with great determination. 
Well,” I said, « if you insist on 
3 m Doomas, we must have one. 
| But I decline to take any responsibility. 
‘. — Dooma is an awkward thing 
p= pave about a house. Probably 
| You'll want a licence for it. Also, I 
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believe they chase chickens. How- 
ever, it’s your funeral.” 

“T expect he could have Towser’s 
old muzzle, couldn’t he?” suggested 
Joan; and I could have sworn that one 
of her eyelids flickered. 

We passed on again, and I read out 
some more likely names. Joan called 
a halt at Broken Hill Props., but we 
discovered that these were something 
like twenty-six shillings per prop. I 
doubted whether they would sell us a 
piece out of the middle, but after some 
discussion we decided to order a pound 
and a-half of prime cut and chance it. 
Then we moved on to Rubber. 


It was about half an hour later that 
Mummy came in from her shopping, 
and by then we had completed our 
selection. It was as follows :— 

Nundydroogs (sample bag). 

One Doom Dooma (with collar 
and chain). 

Broken Hill Prop. (14 lb. prime 
cut). 

Gula Kalumpong (in syrup). 

Imp. Tobs. } we 

Pinks Prefs. { (to taste). 

B.A.G.S. (one pair). 

Brokerage (ith). 

“This,” I said to Mummy, “is our 
considered selection. It might be de- 








scribed as a Nursery Trust. Will you 
kindly hand over the money?” 

She dived into her bag and brought 
out a little blue-paper book. 

“T’m afraid,’ she said, “I have 
already selected an investment.” 

“What's that?” I inquired. “A 
Contango?”’ 

“No, it’s a Savings Certificate.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘ Well,”’ 
I said to Joan, “ you may have a ring 
on your finger some day, but you'll 
never be a Noise on Wall Street, not 
with a mother like that.’’ 








Commercial Candour. 
“TRY "S NEXT TIME, 
You Might do Better.” 
Advt. in Flower-Show Programme. 
“Don’t LET OTHERS Ros you, CoME To Us. 
—— & Son.” 
Advt. in Another Flower-Show Programme, 


* Young Couple (Eton and Sandhurst), own 
ing a lovely place too large for them, one hour 
from London, with 700 acres, would be willing 
to take two or three Guns who would undertake 
to share expenses of putting down pheasants 
and keepers’ wages.”-——Advt, in Daily Paper. 
We should like to meet a young couple 
who have been at Eton and Sandhurst, 
but it seems doubtful whether their 
plan of using Guns for putting down 
keepers’ wages would meet the approval 





of the present Government. 
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THE BULL-DOG BREED. 


“Do you see that man?” asked my 
friend Charles. ‘That is the famous 
Henry Tybalt,C.S.A.,” and he indicated 
a venerable bent figure which moved 
haltingly along Pall Mall. ‘ Twenty- 
two years ago he was a fairly suc- 
cessiul business man and led a quiet 
life; he was fond of vicarious travel 
and used to pore a lot over maps, mark- 
ing routes with a pencil. On one occa- 
sion he set about planning a journey 
in Africa, starting in the Myombo 
country and crossing the Umamtakali 
near Myesmadurlo—you know the 
region, I expect ?”’ 
Quite,” I replied hastily. 
“Well, Tybalt wrote to the Africa 
Office for a map of that country and 
received the following :— 
General Dept., Africa Office, 
10th October, ’01. 
Sin,—I beg to inform you that the 
map you require is reported to be 
available in this Office, price 2/-; 
cloth, 2/9. Any further communi- 
cations on this subject should be 
addressed to the Public Dept. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, etc. 
“ So Tybalt addressed the Public De- 
partment, with this result :— 
Public Dept., Africa Office, 
9th December, ’01. 
Sir,—Replying to your inquiry of 
llth October, ‘01, I am to acquaint 
you that your letter has been for- 
warded to che Librarian’s Dept. for 
disposal. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, ete. 
“So Tybalt made a personal call on 
the Librarian. 


department. 


indivisible—it has no parts. In your 


ment.’ 


result : 
Publications Dept., Africa Office, 
7th Mareh, ’02. 


Judicial Dept. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, ete. 





“*]t is useless,’ said the Librarian, 
‘for visitors to come to any special 
This Office is one and 


case I advise you to communicate by 
letter with the Publications Depart- 


* Tybalt did so, with the following 


Sir,— With reference to your letter 
of 11th December, '01, I am to in- 
vite your attention to Resolution 
XD 21517, whereby it is enjoined 
that certain publications are issued 
only with the permission of the 


* Tybalt now set his teeth. He aban- 
doned his business, gave up his house 
and took a little flat near Whitehall. He 


spent his days in the Africa Oflice and 
his evenings in drafting letters to it. 
The Political Department, somewhere 
about 1905, pointed out that the re- 
quired map covered a portion of the 
domains of the Chief of Ulu, and that 
if maps were sold broadcast that poten- 
tate might raise an objection which 
might result in international complica- 
tions. However steps were being taken 
to obtain the Chief’s permission for the 
sale of one map. 
“Meanwhile Tybalt besieged the Legal 
Department, which was offering objec- 
tions of a different character. They 
doubted whether the sale of maps by a 
Government Department was not an 
interference with legitimate private en- 
terprise,and were unable to decide under 
what head the purchase sum, when 
paid, should be credited. The Account- 
ant-General’s Department naturally 
took a hand in this, and in time the 
Revenue Department became involved. 
“ By 1910 Tybalt was a familiar figure 
all over the building. The messengers 
saluted him as he entered each day with 
his portfolio. He knew all the officials 
from top to bottom and could find his 
way without a guide from Record 
Room E in the basement to the Secre- 
tary of State’s rest-room in the turret | 
overlooking St. James’s Park. 

“In 1911 the State of Ulu was ‘ab- 
sorbed’ and thus the political objec- | 








to secure his map. 





a correspondence with the Board of 
Inland Revenue on the question of 
Revenues (D) Unbudgeted-for. 

“In 1913 some doubt arose in the 
Supply Department as to whether the 
map itself was available, even if sanc- 
tion should eventually be accorded to 
the sale. Also the Survey Department 
objected to the sale of obsolete maps, 
.| though their new ones were not likely 
to be complete for some years to come. 

“The War somewhat slackened the 
pace of Tybalt’s progress, so that 1921 
saw him still mapless but undefeated. 
However, his efforts had resulted in the 
appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the whole question of 
the sale of maps to private persons. 
The Commission has already been sit- 
ting for two years, and its report may 
issue any time during 1927. 

“ Tybald was now an old man, worn 
out with his efforts but respected by 
all. Last year he was decorated with 
the Order of the Commander of the 
Star of Africa, amid the acclamation 
of the Popular Press, which loudly in- 
sisted on what he as a single citizen 
had achieved in promoting the efficiency 











of Government offices. 


tion was removed; but Tybalt bad yet | 
He was informed | : Sloe 
by an official in the Audit Department | When Delia mingles in the dance 


that he must await the termination of | _ Her paramountey is complete ; 
Spell-bound and glazed as in a trance 





“Now you see him,” concluded 


Charles, “ enjoying a well-earned retive- 
ment.” 


“Certainly an encouraging story for 


the young,” I remarked; “ but did he 
ever get the map?” 


“ Yes, but not from the Africa Office. 


He bought it, without trouble, as long 
ago as 1902, at a railway bookstall. 
So you see he was a disinterested 
champion.” 








SONGS OF IMPUDENCE. 


I1.—To Denia (Quick-CHancr 
(JUATRAINS). 


Wuenas my Delia takes the air 


The wild-rose hides its blushing face. 


Confessing as beyond compare 


The radiant glories of her face. 


For the colour of her hair is ginge 


And the colour of her eyes is green, 
ind the very brightest new brick is 
duller than the rubric 
Upon her lips habitually seen. 


When Delia speaks the grove is mute, 


The nightingales their plainings hush; 


The blackbird stills his golden flute 


And silent is the speckled thrush. 


For the accents of her voice ave piercing, 


And its quality so harsh and shrill 


That it pierces to the marrow like « 


vitriolic arrow 
Or a penetrating dentist's drill. 


All eyes are fixed upon her feet. 


For she’s agile as a young opossum 
And as graceful as an old emu, 
And her genius for contortion suggests a 
double portion 
Of the spiret of a boxing kangaroo, 


When Delia into fiction strays 
A new star swims into our ken, 
And critics rapturously praise 
The sprightly runnings of her pen. 
For she’s very, very “stark” in her 
“awareness ” ; 
Her reticence is absolutely nil ; 


And she drains the muddy chalices of 


psychical analysis 
With a qusto that can never ¢ 
fill. 


nate ts 


In fine, wherever Delia goes 
New marvels burst upon the sight, 
The whole horizon gleams and glows 
Apparelled in celestial light. 


For never in the wide world’s annals 
Has woman the eternal and supreme, 
In the Ark or in the Argo, from Medea 
down to Manreor, : 
Evolved a more electrifying “ scream. 
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IF EVERY ACTOR HAD HIS RIGHTS. 
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} and her ingénue daughter (not 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“To Have tHe Honour” 
(WynpHAM's). 

Mr. Aran Mitne is his own most 
dangerous rival. He should not write 
such good First Acts. Once again he 
has given us a brilliant beginning and 
once again in what followed he seemed 
to suffer by comparison with himself. 
So at least the first-night audience 
thought, if one might judge by their 
apparent decline from their earlier en- 
thusiasm. But I went again on the 
third night and came to the conclusion 
that the dialogue of the Third Act was as 
good as that of the First. Was it that 











postor, having for her own convenience 
styled herself the relict of one General 
James Bulger, C.B.) and led for years 
a life of exotic adventure— the plot 
begins. Now plots demand a certain 
clarity and cohesion, and Mr. Mitne’'s 
genius, you would say, was not built for 
such responsibilities. Yet he made a 
very entertaining thing of it, even if 
it might have been a shade more plau- 
sible. 

Briefly, Michael had invited himself 
with the hope of seeing Jennifer again 
(having heard very nice things of her 
from the loyal Angela in the South of 
France) and is re-conquered by her 
charm. Jennifer, however, suspects him 





acter; yet he didn’t seem the kind of 
man to worry much about that. 

But it was still more important that 
we should entertain no doubts as to the 
reason why Michael had left Jennifer: 
and the explanation given—that the 
War had left him a bit on edge—-seemed 
rather inadequate. Of course we all 
wanted two such charming people to he 
reconciled, but we should have liked to 
be shown a little more convincingly 
how it was that, with so many gifts in 
common—that of imposture, for one 
they ever came to separate. 

But the sparkling dialogue made 
generous amends for any inadequacy 
of plot or revealed motive. Really 





the cocktails provided for the 
Prince's party had got into the 
heads of the first-night audience, 
or spoilt their palates for the 
good wine that was to come 
after? First-night audiences are 
strangely susceptible. Or was it 
simply that by the third night 
a certain very popular actor had 
become better acquainted with 
his words ? 

In the opening Act Mr. MILNE 
seized all his chances with the 
various types that were ‘to 
have the honour” of dining 
with “ Prince Michael of Neo- 
Slavonia’ :—the casual host, 
Simon Battersby, and the still 
more casual hostess, his daugh- 
ter Angela; the stolid Captain 
Holt, British to the core and 
perfectly satisfied with his vague 
knowledge of the nature of buffer 
States; his banale wife, drenched 
with bromides; Mrs, Faithfull, 
a pattern of genteel snobbery, 


quite so simple as she looked) for 
whom she had designs ; the local 
doctor, with a republican con- 
tempt for Courts and conven- 


“Let 
You 








Fond Father (ceasing his amateur plumbing operations). 
PINCERS. 
DON'T WANT TO GO TO A CRUEL DENTIST, DO you ?” 


DADDY PULL THAT TOOTH OUT WITH HIS 


excellent sport was got out of 
Prince Michael's success not 
merely in imposing his imagin- 
ary buffer State on a public 


fApriz 30, 1994. ie 








|| | which is content to take foreign 
Princes at their own value, but | 
i} |in persuading literary critics | 
Wis : } 


¥ claims of Neo-Slavonia’s greatest 
f jauthor, “Tushkin”—a purely 
fabulous person. The fact that 
the Foreign Office had never 
heard of the place proved no- 
thing. And it was a 
stroke of humour when at the 
very end Michael is made to learn 
from a well-informed Press that 
there. (This delightful incident 
night—I can’t imagine why.) 
Sir GERALD pu MAvrRIER 
showed a nice discrimination of 


two characters, the assumed and 
the real; and an easy adapt- 
ability to every turn of the situa- 
tion. ‘In Miss Manor TrrHer- 
ADGE (Jennifer) he found a kin- 
dred spirit, swift in response 
tand subtle in suggestion. 








tions; and the incomparable Jennifer, 
very free lance. Their respective atti- 
tudes toward the Great Event were 
treated with a most engaging freshness. 
The only flaw that one could reason- 
ably find lay in the excessively dilatory 
methods of Angela (Miss Farrn Ceti). 
She should have got into her dinner- 
dress much sooner. It seemed most un- 
likely thateven so unceremonious a flap- 
per would have received and entertained 
her earlier guests in her dressing-gown. 
I may offend the more confirmed Cellists, 
but I confess to have grown a little 
weary of her repeated and protracted 
apparitions in that informal garment. 
Vith the revelation (to the audience) 
of Prince Michael as an impostor—he 
turns out to be a plain Englishman of 
the name of Brown, who has separated 
from his wife Jennifer (herself an im- 








of philandering after her dear friend 
Angela (she could not have known 
much ofthat insensitive young lady if 
she feared any danger for her from such 
advances), and threatens to expose him 
if he does not go off by noon of the 
next day. 

At this stage Michael's motive be- 
comes a little obscure. It was not clear 

even at the second time of seeing the 
play—why he should have taken as 
much pains as he did to forestall this 
exposure by a further feat of creative 
art, designed to explain his imposture 
away. For, if he subsequently succeeded 
in his purpose of recapturing Jennifer's 
affections, he could hardly continue his 
career as a Prince, and, if he failed, that 
career was equally at an end. Perhaps 
he wanted to leave the Court of Neo- 
Slavonia without a stain on his char- 





has the artist’s right horror of italics and 
makes her best remarks more piquant 
by letting us feel that our intelligence 
has had a share in their success. Miss 


Grace Lane's toady, Mrs. Faithfull— | 


the last word in provincial refinement— 
was a finished performance. As her 
daughter, Miss JoaN CLEMENT SCOTT 
gave a very natural picture of hero- 
worship, frank and even shameless. As 
Angela Miss Farrn Cevxi did the busi- 
ness (largely without words) of striding 
about in négligé, smoking and cock- 
tail-drinking, as one who knows well 
the ways of the masculine moderns; but 
I liked her best when she took a feminine 
interest in forwarding the reunion of 
Michael and Jennifer ; and she was really 
delightful when she listened to the as- 
tounding inventions and prevarications 
of Michael without turning a bobbed 


. . | 
to accept his estimate of the | 


genuine | 


a revolution had just occurred 


had disappeared by the third | 


manner in the treatment of his | 


She | 
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The Little ’ 


hair. Her final, “Come on, children,” | 
in the gently patronising tone of a| 


woman of the world, showed that she 
differed from Mr. Mine's opinion, ex 
pressed earlier in the play, that there 
is nothing quite so innocently youthful 
as the advanced flapper. Lastly Mr. 
Nicwonson (as Simon Battersby) and 
| Mr. Eric Stantuy (as Doctor Ainslie), 
both treated the stage as if it were their 
own private apartment, which takes 
more doing than you might think. 

There is a tale told of a lion which 
missed his man through springing too 
high in the air, and was found later on 
im a retired glade quietly practising low 
jumps. The case of this animal is not on 
ulfours with that of Mr. Mruur, though 
there may be clever people who will tell 
you that he aimed too high last time 
| and is well advised to confine himself 
to lower flights. For myself I cherish 
the belief that he will one da y give us 
& great play of serious quality. It may 
merely a question of years and ex- 
petience. Meanwhile | am more than 
content to know that he is as young as 
ever, and can delight us with a return 
oe manner by which his reputation 
as made. In that manner he here 
| excels himself. 


ee 








A more mature judg- 








Un. “More OF YOU ’OLD "IN—ONE CAN ‘OLD ME, EASY.” 





ment has discarded certain elements— 
adopted or home-made—which weak- 
ened his art; and, with this, he still 
retains the spontaneous freshness and 
irresponsible gaiety that charmed us 
from the first. O. 8. 








The Diehard Spirit. 

“ A bayoneted patrol stopped us on a swing- 
bridge over a rocky gorge about ten o’clock, 
and metiettiously examined our papers.” 

Manchester Paper. 
Plucky of the patrol to stick it after 
being stuck. 


1 } > + : 

From an article on the bicentenary 
of Kant :-— 

“Tn metaphysics and ethies and anest heties, 
he emancipated the human mind and gave it 
wings wherewith to soar.” 

Birmingham Paper. 


Just like our dentist when he gives us gas. 


From the report of a motoring case : 

“From the evidence if appeared that de- 
fendant put his foot on the accelerator think- 
ing it was the brake. He was forced to take a 
wide sweep at the corner by the Canal Bridge, 
and in doing so he collided with Mr. ——, who 
was pushing a sweep’s truck,” —Midland Paper, 
The Bench, disapproving this method 
of taking the sweep, fined him a guinea. 





NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK. 
Trey say the ghosts of garden lovers 
crept 
Down the long borders where the flowers 
all slept, 
To see if it was well 
With petal, bud and bell, 
If blooms they had befriended 
Were well and gently tended. 


And one of them, a little lady’s ghost, 
Sorrowed because the flowers that she 
loved most 
Were all so sound asleep 
That she could never peep 
Into the hearts of roses 
Or gather scented posies. 


No blossom in the night would raise | 


its head 


{ 
In fragrant welcome to the loving dead, | 


Until some little stocks 
"Neath slumbering hollyhocks, 
Hearing the faintest sigh, 
Guessed she was drifting by, 


Missing and longing forthescents of day, 
So wafted fragrance to console her way. 
And now each summer night 
Their petals mauve and white 
Unfurl in scented hosts 

To cheer all garden ghosts. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I ruixx I should have guessed, even if Miss CLEMENCE 
Daxe had not given me dates, that Wandering Stars (HEINE- 
MANN) took time to write. It has the unmistakable cachet 
of deliberation. In theme, and still more in structure, it is 
almost wantonly original. Yet so sure and delicate is its 
handling that you do not realize until the last page how 
strange and devious is the path you have followed. The 





which we can ill afford to lose. Personally I always wonder 
how these novelists do it—how they manage to get their 
atmosphere. I marvel at Mr. Weyman’s intimacy with the 
France of The House of the Wolf or Under the Red Robe, 
with the England of Shrewsbury or Chippinge, and again 
here, in The Traveller in the Fur Cloak (Hutcutysoy), with 
middle Europe in the days of NapoLeon’s supremacy, 
The story is full of real excitement as well as the cleverest 
contrivance. Young Francis Cartwright meets with the 
best of his adventures while trying to trace the where- 





book apparently falls into two (~~~ 
diseonnected parts; and it is} 
not until you are half-way 
through the second and titular | 
story that you discover that! 
these dovetail. The first tale, 
“The Lover,” is on the face of | 
it a fantastic idyll of a ruined | 
and restored marriage. It is! 
really the plot of a play. And} 
the play was written by Grey- | 
don Hart, a venal dramatist, | 
at the prompting of Damaris | 
Payne, the actress, leading lady | 
of “ Wandering Stars.” J/art’s 
view of the case was simple. 
He was hard up, financially 
and intellectually, and he made 
a play out of a hoydenish 
youngactress’s haphazard sug- 
gestion. Damaris saw it other- 
wise. To her the play was 
not only her supreme profes- 
sional chance; it was (what 
she valued more) her unique 
opportunity of speaking her 
passionate mind to Hart. 
Hitherto he had only seen her 
in the idles of other women ; 
now he had written her, and 
she would play herself foi 
him. Hart's success and his 
collaborator’s failure are re- 
counted nine years afterwards 
to the dramatist himself by an 
obscure, embittered and pathe- 
tic dwarf named Cairns, who 
| loves Damaris and has wit- 
nessed (as he says) the birth 
and death of her soul. The 
dwarf, the actress and the! 
dramatist, their relations and 








sees fit to give us. Their set- 
ting is only indicated, and 








Nervous Punter (who has plunged on the favourite), “Tuere’s| Lieut. R. Hopprr-Wi..iaMs 


interactions, are all Miss Dang | *°ME*#!NG AbouT OUR BOOKIE 
Friend. “ WHat—wis FACE 


Nervous Punter. “No, 1s RUNNING-SHOES.” 


9% 


—_ ————— abouts of his murdered diplo- 
matic chief, Perceval Ellis, 
with whom he had set out 
from Vienna with most im- 
portant despatches on the 
termination of the British 
secret mission to the Court 
of Austria. Before he succeeds 
he has some unpleasant ex- 
periences, you may be sure. I 
like the seene in the Grand- 
Ducal castle of Zerbst, where 
he escapes from Davout's un- 
welcome attentions by mas- 
querading as a Rook in the | 
Grand Duke's afternoon game 
of chess, played with living 
pieces. And again the scene 
where he extracts a safe-con- | 
duct from Davout himself in 
order to go and unravel the 
jmystery of Hilis’s disappear- 
| ance. Then the final struggle 
with the villainous Waechters, 
| who were busy abducting the 
. | English governessof the Zerbst 
| family, and the rescue when | 
jthe hero is on the point of 
|being hurled into the fou! 
' cellar where the bones of his 
chief already lie—all these 
make excellent reading fo 
those who are not ashamed | 
of a little sensation artfully | 
contrived by good sound | 
joinery work. 











In writing the history of his | 
regiment, Princess Patricia's 
Canadian Light Infantry | 
(Hopper AND SrTovuGHTON) | 


I DON’? LIKE.” , 
<< has done more than merely 


compile another sectional war | 
_!|record; he has established a | 








falling with any reader of discernment. 


historical-romantic school. 





| mean to retire again. For his is a variety of the novel 





their colleagues and rivals are little more than shadows. 
When any of these for a moment materialize, their solidity 
is almost felt as an impertinence. The hook stands or falls 
hy Cairns, Damaris and Hart. But I cannot imagine it 


Mr. Stantey WeyMan is still our premier novelist of the 
I can call to mind no other 


successful writer who of his own initiative decided to 
abandon the fascinating game of fiction while still in the 
fulness of his powers. Fortunately Mr. Wryman relented, 
though he was silent for ten or a dozen years after the 
publication of Wild Geese in 1908. I hope he does not 


link between the gloomy horrors of a campaign as conducted | 
in the twentieth century and the gay irresponsible wayfaring | 
that passes for war in the chronicles of the age of chivalry. | 
Whether it is because the author deliberately willed it so 
or because he simply could not help it, the impression he 
creates is that the regiment was recruited, not from plain 
men of the days of T.N.T. and gas-masks, but from those 
who followed, lance and coat-armour and all, in the train 
of the Brack Prixce and Du Guescuin. For one thing the 
author has at his command such an intimate knowledge o 
the details of raids, reconnaissances and patrols as makes 
these exploits stand out as personal adventures, the equiva- | 
lents of the single combat before the battle. More than | 





that, he is happy in being able to weave into the very fabne | 
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VARNISHING DAY CHEZ THE PRE-CAVEMEN SOCIETY. 
‘* Hr! WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO MY PICTURE, YOU SCOUNDREL?”’ 
‘A THOUSAND PARDONS. I MADE SURE 1T WAS MINF.”’ 











of his narrative the history of the Regiment’s Colour, 
their Princess Patricia’s Colour, worked by their lady herself 
' for the regiment, and by the regiment carried safe through 
the main crash of ten set battles, to be brought back finally, 
battle-searred but triumphant, home to the giver. It is 
said that no other unit carried a banner—oflicially it was 
| only a camp-colour—right into the firing-line, and the author 
| 18 by no means disposed to miss the picturesque values 
attending the distinction. After all, when a unit can main- 
tain, through four years of European war and a five times 
repeated casualty list approaching absolute annihilation, 
the individuality and reputation that by common consent 
distinguished the “ Patricias” from beginning to end, there 
must have been that in the men themselves that might 
drive any writer to use the language of romance. 


Needles and Pins (Fisher Unwty) is a novel of grievances. 

if you like to see typical post-war troubles fictitiously 
ventilated you will enjoy it. And if you don’t you won't. 
This is not to say that Mr. Oxiver Mabox Hvrrrer cannot 
project his sympathies into something more exhilarating 
than the sighs of ex-servicemen and the groans of wedded 
‘meompatibles. He can and he does. But muddles and 
miseries, and the characters and circumstances that make 


~~ them—these are his strongest suit. His hero, Peter 
refusis, has been married young to a conventional wife 


and inducted young into a Real Estate agency; the former 
cd the exertions and the latter at the expense of a certain 
an Mrs. Arbuth not. Peter wears his triple yoke with 
‘uiicient grace until the War lifts it; but once out of the 
Army he neglects his business, flouts Mrs. Arbuthnot and 
ilanders innocently but tactlessly with Rachel Liston, a 











mannequin. fachel is also unhappily married, her hus- 
band, a “temporary gentleman,” having ruined an excellent 
baker’s business in an attempt to retain his war-time caste. 
The adventures of Peter and Rachel in search of a couple of 
divorces, complicated by Peter's pseudo-quixotic entangle- 
ment with a third and still younger lady, are the peg on 
which hang the plaidoiries atoresaid, Peter's own case fon 
himself, the loudest and most insistent of these, is very 
prettily demolished by three highly dissimilar mentors—a 
straightforward landlady, an honest old parson and a benevo- 
lent but eccentric etcher. The last-named finally succeeds 
in shipping Peter to Mexico, where genuine work and an 
absence of petticoat patronage and thwarting speedily bring | 
about his rehabilitation. I am not at all sure that Pete 
deserved this last rose-coloured chapter; but I am quite | 
certain I did. And I hope Mr. Hurrrer, whose sincerity 





of observation and comment does all it can to mitigate 
the dreariness of his main theme, will arrive at El Dorado | 
a little earlier in his next volume. 
| 

When young Mark Conway was invalided out of the | 
army with a maimed hand in the middle of the War, he | 
went over to Stockholm to a sister who had married a 
prominent business man and Riksdag member, and spilt 
his coffee over the ankles of The Swedish Woman (Cars), 
who with great presence of mind told him that he was 
part of her fate. Signé Ankarskéld, a beautiful blonde 
whose husband is dull and in America, loses her easily lost 
heart, while Mark, victim of first love, loses both heart and 
head. Very cleverly does Mr. Roperr Crozirr Lone 
show you glimpse by glimpse the character of this strange 
seductive woman and only gradually lets you into the secret 
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that she is essentially rather a fraud. . She becomes Mark's 
mistress for a time, hotly professing the world well lost, but 
steering a very prudent course; and when the tedious busi- 
ness of the divorce on tactful grounds of incompatibility 
comes up for settlement and Ankarskéld is sticky about it 
she finds it easier to throw over poor Mark. Never surely 
in all fiction has heroine so risked her beauty by shedding 
such abundant tears. Signé is always crying or wiping 
away the results of a good cry just completed, and I can’t 
help thinking that this would have palled on Mark, and that 
perhaps he is well out of it at the price of a temporary broken 
heart, though our author makes you quite understand how 
deep he fell into it. Few writers have Mr. Loxa’s power of 
making his settings so objectively real. I feel as if I had 
been on a pleasant tour in and about Stockholm, and that, if 
I went there I shouldn't be a complete stranger among its 
friendly folk, <A very attractive piece of work. 

How many people, I wonder, though they are acquainted 
with the little poem about Tim buctoo—or Timbuktu— written 
for the encouragement (~~ 4 
of missionaries, know 
where on the earth's 
surface that mysterious 
city may be found? In 
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Perissa (Grant Ricuarps) is Mr. 8. P. B. Mats’s twenty 
come of age I do not think that he has yet reached years of 
complete discretion. In this story he again chooses as his 
hero a young man to whem women rush with “ both arms 
extended.”’ 


introduced us, but no one could say that he was irresponsivs 
to the advances of these infatuated ladies. Pauline (married) 
and Felicity (unmarried) succumbed to Julian's charms, and 
part of my trouble lay in the fact that I failed to see why 
they should fall in love with him. I should imagine that 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill were never far from Mr. Mats’s 
mind while he was writing the account of Golden Iria) 

We are told that there is no such school as Golden Friar: 
a statement which I find no difficulty whatever in accepting 
But if I cannot believe either in Julian as a schoolmaste) 
or in the school where he taught the boys to love him, ] 
was pitiably impressed by a master called Westbrooi 
This poor man, incompetent and miserable, represents a 





tragedy not uncommon 
in school life, and I find 
him grimly real and 
pathetic. For the rest 
Mr. Mats writes with 





spired perhaps with the 
resolve to end the agon- 
ising uncertainty once 
for all, Lady Dororny 
Mius actually went to | 
Timbuktu all by her- | 
self, and (if I am to | 
helieve the frontispiece) | 





armed witha rifle. In 
The Road to Timbuktu 
(Duckworth) Lady 
Dorotny deseribes her 
expedition ina pleasant 
gossiping style happily | 
free from the solemn 
affectation of the pro - 
fessional traveller, who 
is apt to imagine that First 
the exact hour at which | ¥°" ; 
he awoke in the morn- Second American. 
THE EDGE 

ing, what he had for __ seiaiSiebinthensa ithsiestihasinkttcaese 
breakfast, how blue the mountains were, and what time he 
went to bed, are matters of enduring interest. But Lady 
Dororny is your real traveller, who loves travelling for its 
own sake, and is persuaded that to journey is a far, far better 
thingthan to arrive; and that, having arrived, the best thing 
for youisto depart. She pursues no important scientific quest, 
delights in perpetual movement and revels in new experiences, 
no matter what hardships she suffers in their acquisition. 
Intense heat, flies, dirt, bad food, a voyage up a tropical river 
in an iron steamer, illness, the candid habits of primitive men 
and the insatiable curiosity of primitive women—these 
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enthusiasm of country 
life, and much ean 
be forgiven in a mar 
who rejoices so exuber 
antly over exercise and 
fresh air. 


Miss MAGDALENI 
HorsraLtn has ampl 
justification both fe 
going on her travels 
and for writing about 
them. She sets out 
vith the firm intention 
of enjoying herself, anc 
~~ she meets inconven 
iences with 
In Vagabond Fortune 
(MretTHUEN)—its sub 
Re GETTIN’ A BIT NEAR | title is “ Wayfaring it 
- ___! Provence’’—she suc 
ceeds in communicating a considerable amount of her en 
joyment to her readers. Possibly her humour is sometimes 
a little obvious, but in the main she writes with real 
appreciation of what she hears and sees. And it is a mor 
than ordinary blessing to find a traveller who uses her ears 
as frequently as she uses her eyes. Vienne, Avignon, Arles 
Nimes were among the towns which this happy party 0! 
four ladies visited, and T ean recommend Miss HorsraLts 
account of the “fulfilment of a day-dream” to anyone who | 
goes a holiday ing in Provenee. She makes no attempt to be 
vastly instructive, but she does no! neglect the history 0} 


os laughte 
of our “ Little Island”), “Sayv—can’1 
30?” 


iT, BUT WE 








miseries and more also were all in the day’s work for Lady 
Dorotny Minis. Pluck, endurance and determination 
brought her to Timbuktu. Lady Dororuy was the firs! 
Englishwoman to enter that mud-walled, incense-perfumed, | 
immemorial city, islanded in the desert of grey sand, once | 
the centre of Mohammedan learning, trade and pleasure, 
now crumbling into decay, garrisoned by the French, in- 
habited by Sonhrais, visited by Touaregs and Berbers, 
Belahs and Targuis, and scorched by a pitiless sun. On 
the whole, I have decided not to journey to Timbuktu my- 
self, but to be content with my vicarious visit in Lady 


these ancient towns, and she is always alive to their beauties. | 
Personally, [cannot read such names as Camargue, Tarascon, 


Vaucluse, Les Baux without wanting to be up and going. 








Our Publicity-Shunning Manufacturers. 
No Vir r tHe Brrrisn 


Liupmen EXHtpirion, 
STAND No. 4 


Advi. in Weelly Paper. 


“ Another contest at the light-weight limit between Fred Bretonne! 





the French light-weight champion, and Paul Fritsch will be brough! | 
off in Paris during the first month in May.”—Sporting Pape) 





Dororny’s agreeable company. 


We are apparently in for a prolonged spring, if ever it begins 


first book, but although in a sense he may be said to haye | 


As a caresser Julian Dethick was not perhaps | 
as active as some of the young men to whom Mr. Mais has | 
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Mure. LENGLEN may, after all, come 
to Wimbledon this year. Her revised 
attitude is understood to be the out- 
come of a long interchange of notes 
between Mr. Ramsay MacDonavp and 


— pemeenepenceaneans 








M.Pomcaré. « » 

A monster mouth-organ contest is to 
| take place in Philadelphia next month. 
| There is some talk of the League of Na- 
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the wind blew at forty miles an hour. 
Viscount Curzon suggests that its 
licence should be suspended for at least 
six months. ‘ 

A resident of Westerham writes to a 
contemporary saying that he has written 
seventeen letters to the Income Tax 
authorities asking for an explanation of 
a certain matter in connection with his 
demand note. If he could only tell them 





| tions offering its services as mediator. 
| Pe, : 

It is estimated that one 
American in every forty now 
visiting London brings a saxo- 

hone with him. No wonder 
PRESIDENT CooLipGE is in fa- 
your of another Conference on 
| disarmament. 


Judge Kenyon refused to be 
Secretary of the United States 
Navy because he had no quali- 
‘fications for the job. Things 
seem to have reached a pretty 
pass in America if officials 
have to be qualified for Goy- 
ernment posts. 

America has no Poet Lau- 
reate, Great Britain has, but 
you wouldn't notice it. 

me 


According to Sir Arruur 
Kerra, man’s jaw has dropped 
half an inch since prehistoric 
days. Not much of a drop, 
congidering the Budgets he has 
had to put up with. 


A man who can speak six 
languages has just married a 
woman who can speak three. 
That seems to be about the 
right handicap. 


Miss Paunine Freperick 
says that modern husbands do 
not drag their wives home by : 
the hair. That comes of wear- — 
ing shingled hair; but is it L— 


Cove 
Mean 


JONES ATTRACTED BUT LITTLE ATTENTION WITH 





worth while ? 


We understand that the builder who 
fell from a scaffolding into the mud 
of the river Irwell at Manchester is 
smelling as well as can be expected in 
the circumstances. 


The latest malady is a slight deaf- 
ness known as “ wireless car.” On the 
other hand the wearing of headphones 
tends to improve the appearance of 
those whose ears flap in the breeze. 


During the gales last week it is esti- 


Mated that on more than one occasion 
i 


VOU. cLxvi, 
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pass the information on to him. 






































PAINTED HIS 
OF THE TRAPEZI FAMILY. 





what it means the authorities would | 


GROUP 


Scottish, has taken out United States 
naturalisation papers. 


It is believed, | 
however, that numbers of people are | 


| 
| 


well aware that they are Scottish but | 


are doing nothing whatever about it. 


The problem of getting recruits for 
yachting has been discussed in The 
Times. We suggest a revival of the 
press-gang. 


At a meeting of the Actors’ Associa- 


‘tion last week it was alleged that there 





are people who pay to get on 
to the stage. It is sometimes 
suspected too that there are 
| people who actually pay to get 
into the stalls, 


jemy was painted by a grocer. 
In advanced Chelsea circles the 
opinion is thatit would be much 


an artist. 


Jomplaint is made 
matches at Lord’s have been 
fixed for May. Btill, experi- 
ence has proved that even later 
in the summer the weather is 
not always fit for sleeping in 
the open air. 





With reference to the straw- 
berry reported by a contem- 
porary to be blooming at Vent- 
nor, it has now been declared 
to be wild. Annoyed, we im- 
agine, by the publicity it has 
received, 


According to a film expert 
there are many cinema artistes 
who never indulge in divorce. 
Yet we all go about our busi- 
ness without giving a thought 
to the drab lives these people 
must lead. 





A writer in The Daily Mail 





With so many artistic posters adver- 
tising seaside resorts it issurprising that 
some artist has not given us a picture 
of the pathetic moment when a boarder 
pays his bill and kisses his landlady 
before tearing himself away. 

* % 


“« T went outside to look at a funeral,” 
complained a woman at the Willesden 
police court, “and while I was away 
mv husband deserted me.” A bad case 
of the quick taking advantage of the 
dead, a's 


A noted opera singer, having dis- 
covered, to her surprise, that she was 











says that the Sandy Vark is the most 
repulsive creature in the world, But 
have you ever caught sight of the ex- 
pression on the faces of the people who 
sit opposite you in the Tube ? 


A doctor says that a man may he 
drunk through suffering a severe shock. 
So that you need not even drink the 
whisky. It’s sufficient to pay for it. 


“Debts Bought, any distance (except Scot- 
land). Best price given, cash down.” 
Trade Paper. 
We protest against this implied slur 
upon Scotsmen. 


A picture in aig ae Acad. | 
) 


moreremarkableiftheAcademy | 
exhibited a picture painted by | 


that | 
too many important cricket | 
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THE GREAT RECONCILIATION. 
Tae Lrerat Leaver To tHe Lanour LEADER. 


Now let the note of turtles matched 
Replace the dog’s suspicious growl, 

As by the cheek he lately scratched 
Your Hervert lays his loving jow! ; 

For, O my Ramsay, [ had wronged you ; 
But hear me now while I rehearse 

A blessing, in the form of song, due 
From lips that came to curse. 


For some long while I deemed that you 
Were sniffing at me with your nose, 
But that I erred in such a view 
Your Free-Trade Budget clearly shows ; 
How could I still be peeved or pettish 
When with a beau geste you concede 
High tribute to the holiest fetish 
Of all our Liberal creed ? 


It lightens too the burden laid 
On cups that temperately cheer ; 
It brings relief to lemonade 
But none to whisky or to beer ; 
Your jealous Unionist may judge it 
A work of mere strategic art ; 
For me, this breakfast-table Budget 
Thrills my responsive heart. 


As for the late Imperial pact 
So loosely pledged in England's name 
By Tories who suppressed the fact 
That Russia had a prior claim— 
If those who join to-day'’s assembly 
Of favoured British hoped to touch 
More Preference than they've got at Wembley, 
They want a deal too much. 


And, though your Budget has no beans 
To offer to the unemployed ; 

Though Coventry may say it means 
More idle hands and bellies void ; 

Why heed a hungry people’s strictures 
So long as you and I agree ? 

Keep ‘em amused with cheaper pictures | 


Swill ‘em with cheaper tea! 0. 8. 








SANDWICH-MEN. 


1 wonpEr how many men ever willingly take sandwiches 
with them on a railway journey. Very few, I suspect. 
Men otherwise upright and honestin practically every walk 
of life will descend to the meanest and most despicable 
shifts.in order to get out of the house without them. They 
will put them into the pocket of the wrong coat, or leave 
them, if they are not closely watched, on the hall-table. 


| They will tell lies and recklessly invent dining-cars to be 
| ridof them. They will scornfully deprecate the suggestion 


| adventurous lines as they say it. 


| that they “‘ might be glad of them”; they will “ get some- 


thing” if they want it. And their jaws set in firm, hard, 


Men who live for weeks 


| in the desert without food have jaws that set in lines like 
| that; I don’t know why. 





On the other hand, ninety-nine wives out of a hundred 
consider that their husbands are inadequately fortified 


| against the hazards of travel without sandwiches. That is 


one of the numerous little things unprovided for in the 
marriage service. 


I do a good deal of travelling in trains and I have become 














retty good at avoiding tlie insidious packet of sandwiches 

t is usually sufficient for me to point out to Angela that 
the train bas a dining-car and that a meal helps wonde: 
fully to pass the time on a journey. But once or twice it 
has happened that I have failed to notice a * or a PD or 
a § or something mixed up with thecolumn of figures, and | 
I have been forced to admit, when subjected to sufficient 
pressure, that perhaps a packet, a smal/ packet, of sand- 
wiches might be... . 

Then with a glad little cry Angela dashes away to the | 

kitchen, to reappear a few minutes later with a neat little | 
parcel, 

: I know that there are eight little sandwiches in it; I 
know that they are carefully wrapped up in a clean table- | 
napkin (returnable); I know that the crusts are cut off; I. 
know that affection has been lavished upon their pre- | 
paration. It would be impossibly churlish not to be! 
grateful. 

Once in the train, I discover my mistake. 
dining-car. 

I face the situation with a brave little smile. Here, I tell 
myself, is an opportunity for the practice of a little economy. 
As offhandedly as possible I say to myself, “I may as well | 
just eat my sandwiches now that I've got them.” And | 
then, as soon as the dining-car attendant comes along the | 
train with the announcement of the first lunch, I rise and 
follow him like a lamb. 

After a spoonful of wildly wobbling soup, an underdone | 
fragment of a disillusioned halibut, an over-cooked portion | 
of mutton (with pommes @ la London and North South | 
Railway), a dash of fruit salad once removed from the | 
tin, and a minute cube of synthetic cheese, triumphantly | 
garnished with a stick of soft celery, I stagger a hun- | 
dred oscillating yards back to my compartment. Then 
of course there arises the problem of disposing of the | 
sandwiches. 

I can’t throw them out of the window. That would be | 
waste, besides being unkind to Angela. I do not for a mo- | 
ment suggest that they would come in the category of things | 
likely to hurt men working on the line. 

It is almost equally impossible to give them away. If | 
you offer them to a fellow-passenger it practically amounts 
to telling him that you don’t think he looks able to afford | 
a lunch in the dining-car. On the only occasion when | | 
tried to do this I was so overcome with natural embarrass- | 
ment that I inadvertently offered them to a man who | 
had just been sharing a table with me. For a moment it | 
looked as though he was going to solve my difficulty by | 
throwing my sandwiches out of the window and me after | 
them. ... 

To return home with the packet unopened is out of the 
question. Any husband knows why. 

Up to last week I was of the opinion that a packet of 
sandwiches is about as easy to get rid of as a dead body. 
But I know better now. 

I had just left my table in the dining-car to go back to my 
compartment, and I was already struggling mentally with 
the question of what to do with the packet of sandwiches 
which was in my pocket. A touch of indigestion gave the 
problem point. 

And then, as I passed the door of the little kitchen, a 
brilliant solution of my difficulty presented itself. For 
there, in the doorway, stood the chef, a lean and hungry 
man (like Casca), and I suddenly realised that it was incon- 
ceivable that the man who had cooked that lunch should 
ever eat any of it. Before me stood probably the one really 
ravenously hungry man on the train. I put my hand in 
my pocket .... 

He took them. I. pu 


There is a 
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THE MORE FAVOURED NATION. 





Mexico (to Russia, who has just been saluted by Mr. MacDonaxp). “I DON'T SEE WHY I SHOULDN'T | 
BE RECOGNISED BY HIM IF YOU ARE. IT’S TRUE I DONT OWE ENGLAND SO MUCH || 
MONEY AS YOU DO, BUT I OWE HER QUITE ENOUGH.” 
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‘Now, WHAT WOULD YOU LIK: 
“T pON’T CARE—AS LONG AS IT’S TEMPERAMENTAL.” 
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TO EAT, OLD THING?” 








DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 
Back from quite a snappy Easter at 
Midshire Castle. June Smiley and Solo 
Sombrero, the (at present) wedded film- 
stars, are still the Duke’s tenants, and 
they invited him and Anne down for 
Easter and asked them to bring as 
many of their friends as they liked. 
Everyone was simply cfazy to go. Not 
only did the invited ones, like myself, 
turn up, but ever and ever so many 
who hadn't’ been asked—Pixie Dash- 
more first and foremost of them. “Anne, 
you wretch!” she said on arriving; 
“you didn’t ask me, but here I am. 
Put me up anywhere, in a bathroom 
or a passage or any old corner—I don’t 
care, so long as I’m in the same build- 
ing as darling Solo Sombrero!” 
And all the women, yes, even includ- 
ing myself, were almost as bad as Pixie. 
But of that more hereafter. 
We'd a perfectly nice time, daneing 
and ragging and playing hide-and-seek 
in the grounds after dinner, with electric 
torches arec discrétion, and so on and 
so forth. 
The Midshires’ stately old butler is 
still at the Castle, and Anne said to him 














one day, “ Well, Bateson, how d’you like 
these new times? Any complaints ?” 

“T make allowances, your Grace, I 
make allowances,” answered Bateson. 
“One doesn’t expect much from such 
as them, but their money's good, and 
certainly Miss June Smiley is a dear 
little woman. My most serious trouble, 
your Grace, is that I don’t ‘ardly get 
any time for writing my memmors.” 

Bateson’s opinion of June seemed to 
be shared by most of the men, and the 
Midshires’ third boy, Geoffrey, was so 
éperdument épris of her that his mother 
was quite worried about it. “ For, even 
if June were free,’ Anne said to me, 
“Geoffrey wouldn’t have any chanee.” 
June herself, however, didn’t cut him off 
from all hope. ‘“ When Solo and I con- 
clude to go back to the States and get 
a divorce,” she told him, “I'll bear 
you in mind, boy.” 

“S'pose I'd have to queue up with 
dozens of others,” grumbled Geoffrey ; 
“and my people are sending me to the 
other end of nowhere to grow rubber or 
pepper or salt or something, and I ‘ll 
lose my place in the queue.” 

“ Weill, you must get a messenger- 
boy to keep it for you,” said June with 
her million-dollar smile. 





|come to claim it,” said Delia 


* And see here, sonny,” she went on 
reverting to the language of her pro- | 
fession, ‘‘ you mustn't worry me; you 
must keep more at long-shot and not be 
aclose-up forevermore; and you mustn't 
register jealousy whenever I give a word 
or a smile to other boys.” 

And now for the sensational happen- | 
ing caused by the fatal fascination of | 
our dear Solo Sombrero. Among his | 
many charms is his perfect dancing. 
Of course we all wanted him for a part- 
ner at the ‘after-dinner dances at the 
Castle; indeed the other men scarcely 
got a look-in. And I must say Pixie 
Dashmore was selfishness itself in the | 
way she took possession of him. We 
all felt it; but most especially Delia 
Easthampton, who’s as mad about him | 
as Pixie. The climax came one evening | 
when Pixie and the too-charming Solo 
were sitting out in a cosy nook during 
the dancing. Delia burst in on them in 
a white fury. 

Don't you think you've monopolised 
him long enough?” she demanded of 
Pixie. 

“Oh, no—not nearly long enough!" 
answered Pixie coolly. 

“The next dance is mine and I've 
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«“T can’t spare him,” Pixie told her. 
«Indeed and indeed, dearest, you must 
find another partner; you don’t dance 
well enough for him, though he’s too 
sweet and kind to say so.” 

“You know you’re engaged to me 
for the next dance, don’t you?” eried 
Delia, turning upon poor dear Solo, 
who, feeling dreffully foolish, hesitated 
and said he wasn’t sure. 

“There, run away, Delia,” said Pixie, 
who seemed determined to push things 
to extremes; ‘* you ‘re interrupting a 
most enthralling talk.” 

“You shall pay for this, Lady Dash- | 
more!” whispered Delia in a good old | 
melodramatic hiss. ‘‘ Meet me in the 
shrubbery to-morrow morning at seven, 
if you're not afraid.” 

*“Good-oh!” was Pixie’s answer. | 
“T’m not afraid of anyone, least of all 
of you, Lady Easthampton.” 

And they did meet in the shrubbery 
next morning and took a shot at each 
other with their little toy pistols; and 
Pixie got off untouched, but Delia got a 
little toy bullet in her shoulder and was 
rushed up to town the same day and 
had the bullet taken out. 

We tried to hush it up, but there was 
a leakage somewhere (Bateson, we all 
thought). The dailies were very decent 
about it and said: “The Countess of 
Easthampton arrived in town yesterday 
and. was operated on for appendicitis 
at Easthampton House last night. She 
is progressing quite favourably.” But 
that drefful West-End Whispers printed, 
in the place of honour and in the very 
biggest type :- 

“RECIPE FOR THE BIG EASTER EGG | 
SUPPLIED TO THE HovskE-Party 
AT BuanksHtrE CastLe, BLANKSHIRE. 
Ingredients.—Two Society Matrons and a 

famous and fascinating Film-Star. 

Mix well together and add plenty of dancing, 
tagging and Flirting, with a big‘ F.’ Season 
to taste with furious jealousy and finish off 
with a meeting in Blank Park of two Society 
Matrons and two pretty little jewelled pistols : 
one Society Matron wounded and the other 
8.M. just escaping arrest ! 

Resuli—an Easter Egg of quite extraordin- 
ary size and succulence,” 

Of course West-End Whispers ought to 
be punished, but no one’s brave enough 
to do it. 

Ran over to Paris the other day to 
see those wonderful creatures, Réné 
Dubois and Adrienne Lepage, in their 
marvellous new play, Henri et Lucile. 
The theatre was packed, and there 
Were evidently lots of my dear com- 
patriots present—there was so much 
laughter in the wrong places. But 
what a play! And what players! What 
pouvoir, what savoir, what élan, what 
technique ! Oh, when, when, when shall 
we be able to show anything like it in 
the lil old village on the Thames! 
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“My DAUGHTER ’S VERY CLEVER. SHE’S LEARNED TO PLAY THE PIANO IN NO TIME.” 
* Yes, I’ve NOTICED SHF DOES.” 








Henri and Lucile are a devoted young 
couple, who have the profound apergu 
that their marriage would be still 
happier and they would appreciate each 
other even more if they each eloped 
with some one else. Through the First 
Act Lucile is arranging to runaway from 
her adored Henri with Louis, to whom 
she is quite indifferent. Through the 
Second Act Henri is arranging to run 
away from his idolised Lucile with 
Simone, whom he rather dislikes than 
otherwise. Through the Third Act they 
discuss the matter together in all its 
bearings and from every possible angle, 
with a psycho-analysis, an intuition, an 
instinct, a connaissance, that leave one 


breathless. They have come to no 





definite conclusion when Lucile raises 
one eyebrow, Henri shrugs one shoulder 
—and the curtain falls! 

Such applause I’ve seldom heard, 
especially from the English present, 
who haven’t understood much of what 
went before, but have been told to watch 
for the eyebrow and the shoulder. 








Smith Minor’s French translation :— 
“* Rose, émue, répondit . . .’ 
‘ The pink emu Jaid another egg.’” 





There was a kind Curate of Kew 

Who kept a large cat in a pew, 
Where he taught it each week 
Alphabetical Greek, 

But it never got further than ,é. 
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“A BAWLING CROWD OF BELLIGERENT PROGRKAMME-SELLERS.” 


industrial exhibits really popular with| “I showed them the way to the 
PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. the island people ecole to put bar-| Queen’s Dolls’ House,” I * id. “J 
X.—Oxp Vistrors anp New. riers and turnstiles in front of them] thought that would be as much as mere 
Srranoe for the old pioneer who has |and charge half-a-crown for admission. | weak women and children could manage 
walked right in wherever a piece of the | Besides, my whole family is here, and} in one day.” 


¢ 
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| paling happened to be down, who 
has roamed through uninhabited 
prairies littered with plaster limbs 
and heads of the lion, the moose 
, and the dragon, who has known 
| the Never-Start Railway long be- 
| fore it started never-starting, and 
| the lake when it was the only dry 
spot in the Exhibition, to see a 
Wembley guarded by jabbering 
janitors behind impregnable turn- 
stiles, through which filters con- 
tinually a meek and admiring 
| crowd. ... 
| There is nothing to which the 
| English public will not submit 
| when it desires to see a show— 
children through one gate, adults 
through another, no change given, 
| 
| 
i 








| and a bawling crowd of belliger- 
ent programme-sellers and guides. 
But I suppose it might be worse. 
There is no turnstile at Wembley 
through which one is compelled 
to-enter on all-fours, or at which 
one has to pay the entrance money 
in cowrie shells. One is also al- 
lowed to take one’s umbrella in- 
side, except of course in the Palace 
of Imperial Art, where feeling nat- 
urally runs high. 

I told the Illustrator that the 
time had come for us to tackle the 
Palace of Industry. 

“Why that?” he asked, look- 
ing a little sad, for his heart had 
been set upon tigers and dancing-girls. 

* Look at these swarming mobs,” I 
| veplied. ‘In great industrial exhibi- 
tions I have always noticed that the 
one place where you can get a little 
calm is in the section devoted to indus- 
try. In fact, the only way to make the 
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“* RATHER PLEASING—WHAT?’” 


bits of another, and I don’t want to 
meet them before I must. They are so 
young and terrible. Two of them are 
ys wearing minus eights.” 
“I don’t suppose you ‘ll ever see them 
again,” said the [lhustrator. ‘What 
did you tell them to do?” 





* Lead on to your Industries, 
then,” he muttered, relinquishing 
the East with a sigh. 


The feeling of conscious superi- 
ority that fills the heart of the old 
pioneer is due in a great measure | 
tothe fact that heknows who is re- | 
sponsible for some of those amaz- | 
ing architectural feats with which | 
the Wembley Exhibition abounds. | 
He has rubbed shoulders with the | 
engineers; he has seen the builders | 
eating buns. Instead of gasp- | 
ing, for instance, at a Colonial | 
pavilion or a romantic bridge, he | 
speaks quite lightly and casually | 
of “ Ayrton’s pavilion,” or “ Ayr- | 
ton’s bridge,” or ** Williams’ struc- 
tural work,” or ‘‘ Weaver's har- | 
monious tout ensemble,” almost as | 
if he had been present during the 
Olympian consultations andgiven | 
a few pieces of valuable advice. 
And so in the Palace of Industry | 
itself, whilst the ordinary sight- | 
seer, staggering under the wsthe- | 
tic impact of tall gilt pillars sur- | 
mounted by lions and elephants | 
or the contents of a cornucopia 
rearranged to resemble a bird, | 
your pioneer observes airily, “ Ah, 
yes! Williams-Ellis’ columns. 
Rather pleasing—what?” And he | 
knows who made the temples of | 
gas and tobacco and boots and 
biscuits and linoleum so beautiful that | 
it would be a shame to consider them | 
under the heading of Utility rather than 
that of Art. 

But if Industry can be rendered lovely 
to the eye it still remains Industry. 
After half-an-hour or so of Industry the 
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back aches, the knees bend, the tongue 
hangs out, the handkerchief wipes the 
weary brow. It was so with the illus- 
trator and myself. We became indig- 
nant when we looked atthe fresh smiling 
faces of the young men 

and women at the stands 
whose life was rendered \ 


; ‘ 
so easy for them by { ni 
| their smoothly-running i} 


machines. 

“Jt is a disgraceful 
sight,” I said, “to see 
these gently nurtured 
operatives lounging 
amongst lace, choco- 
lates, biscuits, glass, 
chocolates, gas, pottery, 
scientific instruments, 
chocolates—I say it is 
a disgraceful sight to 
look at these luxurious 
people and then con- 
trast their lot with that 
of harassed and hard- 
working spectators like 
you or me, almost faint- 
ing under the strain,” 

“You are right,” he 
agreed. “The fact is 
that the whole Exhibi- 
tion is badly managed. 
The stands ought to be 
made to move past 
while the visitors sit 
down and look on.” 

“Tt could have been 
done, too, quite easily,” I added, “if 
Sir Laurence Weaver had had the 
sense to connect up the Palace of En- 
gineering with the Palace of Industry 
and make the one drive the other 
backwards and forwards or round and 
round,” 

We had seen wool and cotton, we had 
seen mannequins, we had walked inside 
a safe large enough to contain the 
American Debt or the new 
Budget, we had dabbled our a 
hands in the deceptive har- 
bour of Belfast, which ap- 
pears to be made of blue 
glass, we had drooped amongst 
dressed leather and limped 
through loaves of bread, we 
had fainted amongst the per- 
fame of flowers. We now ¥, 
stood before a grim Gothic % 
castle with a raised portcullis, — 
whose only guard seemed to . 
be a beefeater; and this sight, 
for some reason or other, 
seemed to give the Hlustrator 
& sudden idea. 

_ “There is a sort of club somewhere 
m this building,” he said, “for the 
Press.” 

“It would be a great pity,” I told 

him earnestly, ‘not to inspect the 








Sites seas 


“Do YOU KEEP YOUR MONEY IN A SAFE 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


industries there. We have seen the 
mere mechanical side of printing al- 
ready.” 
“1 rather like the chairs here,” he 
said a little later. 
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** And Australia.” 

“ And sheliked Australia best, because 
the kangaroo ’s her favourite animal.” 

“Next but four to my favourite 
animal, you mean.” 

“And South Africa ; 

, and the ostriches were 
| |. all having their tea, and 
}|| their heads went up and 
i}; down like choppers.” 
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“So do I,” I agreed. “ What about 
having another?” 

We must have spent some time over 
the exhibits in this place, for on look- 
ing at my watch I discovered suddenly 
that it was time to meet the Dolls’ 
House party on the central bridge. 
| ‘Well, did you get there?” I asked 
| them in the patronising tones of a world’s 
! worker talking to social butterflies. 











BY THE ARROW )- 


“To the Dolls’ House?” I said. 

« Ages and ages ago we did.” 

« And I saw the lift and the garage.” 
“And I saw the snail.” 

« And we've seen Cannida.” 


| “Did we get where?” 


LIKE THAT?” 


4 CHOCOLATE (THE CHOCOLATE IS INDICATED 


“T took them twice 
in a motor-boat round 
the lake, and they 
wanted to go again.” 

“ And we saw Burma, 
and J liked that best 
because the wind rang 
the bells and the people 
were all smily. And I 
liked Cannida best too, 
\! and there was a man 
on a horse all made of 
butter; but wasn't it a 
dreadful waste ?—and, 
oh, yes, I told you I saw 
the snail———”’ 

“And I liked the map 
best with real water and 
ships buzzing about on 
it, only some of them 
were duds and never 
touched the water at 
all.” 

“And I liked the 
PURPLE curtains best.” 

“And have you seen 
our Felixes ?”’ 

« Felices, felices,” I corrected with 
pain. “I don’t wonder that your Latin 
report———’”’ 

“1’ve shown them the Palace of Art 
and we walked through India and East 
Africa——”’ 

“ But she wouldn't take us down the 








Ce am 
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mine now?” 


“ No, no—not the coal-mine. I want 
to go on the lake again. I 
liked the lake best.” 

‘And [ liked Burma best.” 

“And [ liked the engines 
y best.” 

“And nobody but me saw 
the snail.” 

“Well, well,” I said when 
the torrent had slightly 
abated; “I'm glad you've 
had a jolly time. Whilst you 
have been amusing your- 
selves the Illustrator and | 
have been busy—very busy 
indeed.” 

“What I can’t make out is 
|where you got to. When we'd done 
the Palace of Engineering we walked 
through the Palace of Industry, but we 
couldn’t find you anywhere.” 

“ Suppose,” I said, “that we all go 
and have some tea.” Evor. 














coal-mine. Can't we go down the coa!- | 
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| reconstructions one publication has re- 
| mained stationary for at least thirty 


| story is told in the same old monotonous 





| and I have a far better one. 


| have already done much to help the 


BRICHTER TIME-TABLES. 


Amone all our modern changes 





and 


years—the Railway Time-table. I do 
not mean that the times of the trains 
have not changed, for it is obvious that 
they have. But the “lay-out” of the 
Time-table has remained the same; its 
manner, month after month, year after 

year. 

” This seems, in these days of adver- 
tising, a remarkable omission. The 
Railway Companies have here a great 
instrument for publicity; why do the 

not play upon it? The Company with 

the most attractive Time-table would 
certainly carry off the goods—or, at any 
rate, the passengers. 

I have given much thought to the 
best method of brightening ‘the Time- 
table. My first idea was to write it up 
as an exciting story :— 

“ How was Lancelot to be at Mud- 
dleboro’ in time to rescue Nora from 
Vernon’s foul clutches? He knew that 
the 8.30 ran only on Mondays, and 
that the 9.20 was a slow train, stop- 
ping at ’ etc., ete. 

3ut this method is a little difficult, 
The Com- 
panies are employing eminent artists to 
design their posters. Why not employ 
eminent poets to enliven their Time- 
tables ? 

I am aware, of course, that our poets 


railways. Mr. Noyes has exhorted us 
to ‘Come down to Kew in lilac-time”’ 
Mr‘ Betwoc has hinted that “ They sell 
good beer at Haslemere.” But much 
| more than that might be done through 
| the Time-tables. 
| The note of the Great Western Rail- 
| way Time-table, for instance, should be 





one of peace, of rest from toil. The first 
two towns mentioned in my G.W.R. 
Time-table (an old one, of course, but it 
| will serve) are Abbeydore and Abbots- 
bury, and we might start like this, in 
| a vein almost reminiscent of Lone- 
| FELLOW :~ 
| Are you workworn, are you ve ry 
| Weary of the € City’ & roar? 
| Go you ‘then to Abbotsbury 
Or to gentle Abbeydore ; 
Paddington ‘s the terminus that 
Calms the soul and rests the eve, 
Free from all the fame and fuss that 
Mar the other termini. 
It may not be good manners thus 
| obviously to disparage the other man’s 
goods, but we cannot afford to-day to be 
| too squeamish. 


| way. I foresee some trouble here over 
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Sussex and how best to get there by 
rail. But perhaps they may be per- 


suaded to collaborate, when I fancy 
we shall produce something like this :— 


In Sussex, sweet Sussex, in Sussex by the 
sea, 
The downs lift up their mighty heads, the 


winds blow full and free, 

And Pullman-cars run smooth run smooth, 
upon their metal track, 

To take you (from Victoria) and eke to take 
you back. 


And then there is the Isle of Wight 
Railway. I should like to see that 


suitably celebrated in song. Here is a 
suggestion :— 
Come to our Island Railway ; seek to-day 
Our moss - hung road, our time-worn 
rolling-stock ; 
Here you may dream the long slow hours 


away, 
While on the rails the ancient timbers 
rock ; 
Still as of vore by flower-girt streams we 
creep— 


Inviolate our heritage we ‘ve kept ; 
The carriages in which you strive to sleep 
Are those in which your rude forefathers 
slept. 
A more rugged style will suit the 
wares of the Northern lines :— 
Pilgrim, seek not 
The fern-hung grot, 


The dew-be spangle d mead, 
But seek the mire 


_CHARIVARL 





Of Lancashire, 
Jor he re is Life indeed { 


So much good coal 
Will warm your soul, 
So many downright me: 


The L.M.S. 
Runs an express 
To Liverpool at 10. 


This is enough to show the idea. | 
commend it to the Railway Companies 
of Great Britain. Indeed to give the 
thing a start they can have my poems 
—for a consideration. I should not 
even ask for cash; a few shares would 
do. A Perp. Ann., which T am 
means a Perpetual Annuity, 
pleasant solid sound. 


has a 





Ars est celare artem. 


“Vanishing day for members of the Royal 
Academy was on Saturday.” — Yorkshire Paper. 


“ENGINE JUMPS THE RAILS. 
MisHor on A Notrm, Supvrpan Line.” 
Nottingham Paper. 
Once more the compositor rises to the 
occasion. 
From a summary of the Budget : 
“To abolish the 50 per cent, 
waters.” —Scots Paper. 
like an attempt by Mr. 
SNOWDEN to placate the “ Red” Sea, 


It sounds 


From a Parliamentary report —— 
* There was only one bass in a 
that was not the husband.” 


house, and 
Evening Paper 





Sussex, because certainly several of our 


poets will claim the right to sing of 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
Then we come to the Southern Rail- 
| 
| 





He being, of 
ismall heer. 


course, the smallest of 


| shining 





WHAT TOMMY SAW AT BRICHTON. 
1.—Tue Mascor. 
shouldn’t we run down to 


“Wry 


3righton ?” said George Rowland cas- 
ually, one Saturday morning. 


“Run?” I 
to that? 
Brighton.” 

* Run you down in the 
said George. “Lunch at the Cosmo- 
pole.” It was then half-past eleven. 

“Thanks very much, George. 
why should I go to Brighton ?” 

* Why does one go to Brighton? 
George darkly. 

“1 don’t know,” 
Others do, I know 
George ?” 

“One does,” said George very darkly 
indeed, ‘but two are better. 
want to see life, old boy, you come to 
Brighton.” 


said. “Has it 
[ thought one walked to 


car, | mean,’ 


But 


*“ Does one? 
does one, 


I said. 
—but 


If you want to see death, old fellow, 
you go to Brighton in George's new 
car. It 
thing in monsters; 
length of an ordinary two-seater, and 
within the bonnet are concentrated the 


come | 








* said 


If you | 


is a monster, and the latest | 
it has a bonnet the | 


strength and swiftness of a hundred | 


horses; it has tyres a foot thick 
wheels like the shield of Achilles. 

Before the front seats are placed nine 
ometers or gauges, with jig- 


| gling needles, by which the driver may 
| know his speed per hour, the time of the 


| day, the temperature, the oil-pressure, 


the petrol-pressure, the amount of water 
in the carburetter, 


magneto and many other things. There 


and | 


the condition of the | 


is nothing to show the day of the month | 


or the state of the tide. 
The bonnet is of shining aluminium 





jand on the foremost extremity or 
told | 
silver, 
about to dive into the sea on a very cold | 


prow 
there stands a naked female figure In 
in the attitude of a bad swimmer 


day. 
The speedometer, [ noted, was marked 
up to a mere eighty miles per hour. 


like lions. 

“Isn't she a darling ? 
as we reeled round a refuge. 
shall I call her?” 

“should call her‘ The Wise Virgin, 


| 1 shouted, with a frightened glance at 





duty on dried the speedometer. 


) “Why?” he shouted back, whizzing 

past a steam-roller. 

| “Because she’s just going to throw 

| herself out of the car.’ 

“T'm talking about the car.” _ 

|} “I’m talking about the Naked 

| Nymph,” I yelled, holding on my hat, 
the Silver Suicide.” 

- “Oh,” said George, “ she’s Bellona,” 








I was tied down in the front seat, | 
and we shot out of the garage, roaring 


* said George, | 


‘What | 
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and added strangely, “ The Goddess of 
Speed, you know.” 

“No, George, I didn’t know that. 
Am I to be the human sacrifice?” 

“She's my mascot,” said George. 
« Brings me luck.” 

“A painless death, I suppose ?” 

George knows my views of his driving 
well enough, but at the beginning of a 
journey I generally try to rub them in. 
It is no use. 

“ Whenever I've hit anything with 
her on board,” he said with satisfac- 
tion, ‘the other fellow ’s had to pay.” 

“That's very comforting,” [ mur- 
mured, and we shot into the country, 
passing every car in sight. Half of 
them, I noticed curiously, had naked 
silver ladies like our own, about to fling 


« Sickening,” I shouted. 

George threw me a quick glance and 
slowed down. 

“ Sorry, old man,” he said, “ I forgot. 
You're nervy, aren't you?” 

“T wasn't,” I said; “I dare say I 
shall be.”’ 

“ Brighton ‘ll do you good, old man. 
There 's a whole crowd of nervy people 
there.” 

“Tf they went there by car,” I began, 
“T don’t won——” But George had 
jammed his foot on the accelerator 
again. 

We passed at a decent pace through 
the town and I breathed again. The 
blood returned to my cheeks; I got at 
my handkerchief and wiped my eyes, 
and, looking about me, | enjoyed the 








say, George, do you think we could 
stop and have a drink somewhere? I'ye 
a terrible thirst.” | 

“ Right,” said George. ‘“ So have I.” 

“ Katen too many miles, I expect,” | 
said feebly. 

Atthenext“Lord Nelson” we stopped 
I lingered outside a moment, admiring 
the car. When we started again the | 
Brighton Road was one long procession | 
of cars, and we began the frightening | 
routine of treading on their heels, bark- | 
ing at them, squeezing past them and 
turning in ourseats to glower at the occu- 
pants. After about four miles of this I 
said suddenly, “ Hullo! she’s gone.’ 

“Who's gone?” 

“ The Silver Suicide.” 


| 








themselves in front of 
the wheels; onthe other 
half were silver angels, 
pointing meaningly to 
Heaven. 

“What happens, 
George,” I shouted, * i! 
you hit a car with the 
same mascot as youl 
own?” 

“ Never do, old boy,” 
said he. 

“You nearly did 
then,” I said with out- 
ward calm. 

“Dam fellow can’t 
drive,” growled George. 

“ It’s funny,” I said 
at the top of my voice, 
‘“‘T have been near to 
extinction in a motor- 
car many times, but in 
no case that I remem- 
ber was the car which 
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carried me at fault.” lect 
“Sorry, old man, [| ST4!88 WEEK a1 
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didn't catch.” 
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monster roared ahead, eating up the 
miles; and I now understood why so 
many people walk to Brighton. Trees, 
churches, villages rushed at the car and 
vanished by with a whizz behind. In 
vain for us the Spring had deeked the 
boughs, in vain the primrose lurked be- 
low the hedge. At fifty miles an hour 
a dandelion is just as sweet. In vain, 
at the eross-roads, dimly seen, the Au- 
tomobile Association scouts punctili- 
ously saluted us. My nose was cold, my 
feet were warm, my eyes were water- 
ing; strapped under a great rug [ could 
not find my handkerchief. How I love 
a spin in a good car! 

George crouched happy over his 
wheel, one eye on the speedometer and 
one foot in the grave. 

“ Fifty-five,” he grunted as we neared 
a town. “ Afraid I shan’t get seventy 
out of her to-day. Not on this road.” 








* Good Lord!” said George. “ So she | 


‘ has. Shaken off. That ’s 
\ 


funny.” 
“I expect it was at 
“ign 
fj 


me ithat little bridge,” I 
said. ‘I nearly wen! 
myself.” 

“No good going back, 
I suppose,” said George 
sadly. 

“Not a bit,” [ said 
decidedly. ‘ You'd bet- 
ter ask the A.A. men | 
on our way back.” 

“Well, well,” sighed 
George. “I wouldn't 
lose that mascot for the | 
world. [shouldn't won- | 
der if we had a smash: | 
now,’ headdedgloomily 

“Tt would be awful 
if you had to pay,” I} 
murmured. 

The rest of the drive 
L thoroughly enjoyed. 


Ur ALL THESE | The change in George's | 
style of driving was 
DOWN TO THI 4 


remarkable. Heseemed | 
to have lost his nerve. | 








sight of my fellow-creatures moving 
happily about on foot. For the first 
time I wished there were more towns 
in my country. 

Once through the town, George let 
out the cut-throat—a technical term ; 
there was a sound like the snarl of a 
leopard about to eat a dog, and the 
countryside began to flicker like a 
Cubist film again. The Silver Suicide 
danced like a mad thing. Forty! Forty- 
five! Fifty! At fifty-five I prayed. At 
fifty-seven we crossed a sudden little 
rise over a tiny bridge. The car left 
the ground, I swear, and I shot into 
the air. Descending, I found myself, 
with some surprise, still in the front 


portion of the car. “Sixty!” said 
George with pride, slowing down. 


“ How's that, old man?” . 
“ Fine, old boy. Top-hole,” [ said; 
and then with a sudden inspiration, “ ] 





|On the other hand he had recovered 
his caution. We ambled along at a 
respectable twenty-five or thirty, slow- 
ing down at all curves and hooting at | 
corners in a manner that was almost | 
cowardly. We were now constantly | 
passed by other cars, whose drivers | 
turned and glowered at us forobstructing | 
them, while George glowered at them 
for reckless driving. 

But the change, of course, had no- 
thing to do with the Silver Suicide. 

“ Afraid this is a bit of a crawl, old 
man,” he said very soon; “fact is, from 
now on the road is one long police- 
trap—and I’m not taking any risks of 
that kind.” 

“ Quite right, old fellow,” I said. I 
admired the young leaves upon the 
trees ; I decided that I would bow to the 
A.A. men but not smile; and IT had 





time to marvel at the numbers of those 
os Jo el 
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who, like ourselves, were southward 
| bound for Brighton. It was a wonder, 
| that endless stream of pilgrims, muffled 
| figures, so much alike, and all pro- 
| tected by Nymphs and Angels from the 
| perils oftheroad. They looked neither 
| to the right nor to the left, but kept 
| their eyes fixed upon the South, as 
conscious of a quest. And as they 
flashed ahead of us, one after another, 
| there mounted in me the sense of a 
| common urgency and purpose, and I 
| wondered, “ What do they seek in the 
| City of Dreams ? ” 
1 asked George. 
| George assumed the tone and air of 
' man who knows the world. 
‘See You wait,” he said. 
| And so we came to Brighton, un- 
Seathed. And at Brighton 1 posted the 
| Silver Suicide to the A.A. representa- 
tive at Croydon, where on the Monday 
, We retrieved her. . 
Fea George,” I said, as we went in to 
, tuneh, “ if I were you I should call your 
; Mascot ‘True Love.’ ” 
. Why, old man?” 
ecause absence only makes her 
' stronger.” ; 
a Don’t follow, old chap,’ said George. 
A. P: H. 


ee. 





ROUGH STUFF. 

A somBRERO on his head, a picturesque 
knotted handkerchief round his neck, 
cowboy’schapsanda wide brass-studded 
leather belt in which were stuck two 
evil-looking revolvers—that was the 
picture presented by Silas N. Hunk as 
he leant over the counter idly passing his 
hand to and fro over his unshaven chin. 

A small mean man, wearing steel- 
rimmed glasses, came up. He looked 
like the kind of man who never misses 
the 8.45 to the City and drinks cocoa 
for dinner. You would have said he 
was the most harmless person in the 
world. He spoke to Hunk, who eyed 
him insolently for a space and then 
turnedaway. Instantly a shot rang out 
and the bullet howled through the air. 

Hunk started ever so slightly, then 
recovered his composure. 

“ Say,” he said, turning to the other, 
whose weapon was still smoking, “I 
guess, compute, collate and ratiocinate 
that you know as much about shootin’ 
as an Eskimo knows about bathin’- 
suits.” 

The small man smiled nervously ; 
then suddenly his expression became 
grim and determined. 














__ Near-sighted old lady (who has heard of unemployed musicians playing in the streets). “Is YHAT WHAT YOU CALL THE ‘JAZZ 
music’? I’M AFRAID IT’S A LITTLE BEYOND ME, BUT HERE’S A PENNY FOR YOU.” 








“Well, we shall see,” he replied. 

Crack, crack! Two more shots and 
a bell tinkled. 

“ Not so dusty,” said Hunk, and then 
turned his back to the counter. “ Step 
along! Step along!” he cried. ‘“ Any 
more to try their skill at the Wild West 
Shootin’ Gallery ? The finest side-show 
in this lil ole exhibition. Step along.” 








Our Truthful Press. 
“TORRENT OF PALSEHOOD., 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 

Daily Paper. 


“Yarn Expert 
Wanted as buyer for German Yarn wholesale 
firm, Only serious offers.”——-Manchester Paper. 


Nothing to do, then, with Reparations ? 





“ Jose R, Capablanca of Cuba, World's Chess 
Champion, won his seventh round adjourned 
match with F. D. Yates, England, in 77 years.” 

Canadian Paper. 
The hustler! 


“Summer ty Sxye.--Completely furnished 
cottage; water outside.” 
Advt. in Scots Paper. 
To those who know the climate the 
assurante is unnecessary. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


INTEREST 
READING THE NEWS THAT GREECE HAD BECOME A REPUBLIC.—As witnessed by our Unirustworthy Correspor 


SHOWN 


BY THE PUBLIC IN THE ELGIN 








FAIR PLAY FOR BOGEY. 


WHETHER it was an hallucination or 
pot I shall never know, but there was 
such an air of reality about the whole 
affair and such a deep impression has 
been left on my mind by it that I feel 
it must be recorded. Also, as I hope 
you will see, Lam practically in honour 
bound to record it. 

[ had been playing golf all day at 
Oxdale, in the Croyford and District 
Golf Alliance Meeting, and Tapsford 
and I (Tapsford is the pro at our golf 
club) had returned a score of seven up 
on bogey for the thirty-six holes. I was 
lying deep down in my armehair, gazing 
idly into the fire and pondering on the 
quaint thought that our score of seven 
up had been beaten by no fewer than 
six couples, the winners being as much 
as fifteen up, when there came a tap on 
the door. Turning round in some sur- 
prise, I beheld an elderly gentleman, 
dressed in an old-fashioned Norfolk 
jacket and a pair of kniekerbockers, not 
plus four; a stranger to me, yet in some 
vague sort of way familiar. He stepped 





forward and held out his hand. 





ROOM OF THE 


BRITISH MUSEUM ON 








‘Ll hope, Sir,” he said, “ you will 
pardon my intrusion at this late hour 
of the evening, but [ have something | 
particularly want to say to you.” 

I bowed respectfully and beckoned 
him into the chair opposite. 

“| take it,” he went on, “there is no 
need for me to introduce myself to you ? 
Ll am, of course, the Colonel—Colonel 
Bogey.” 

“Colonel Bogey ?”’ I exclaimed, and 
rubbed my eyes in bewilderment. I had 
heard of men meeting Colonel Bogey, 
but only in comic golf stories; and I 
had never believed that such a person 
really existed in the flesh. 

* Yes,” he replied. “ And I call upon 
you to-night to ask you to render me a 
service. It is not a practice of mine to 
seek publicity or to ask favours of any- 
one; and I should not do so now but that 
{ have become the victim of a modern 
development which threatens my very 
existence. | am, as you probably know 
and can see, an old man; and I do not 
move with the times. I have seen 
many changes. I have seen the manu- 
facture of a new brand of golf ball 
which travels half as far again as the 





ball that was in use in the early days 
of my career, yet I continue to drive 
no further than I ever drove. I have 
seen greens swept and mown and gar- 
nished to such perfection that putting 


a 





becomes an increasingly simple matier, | 


yet I will never attempt to hole out in 
less than two putts. 


1 have seen fair- | 


ways made so clean and velvety that | 


the ball can easily be struck with a 
driver through the green, yet I resist 
the temptation to take my driver for my 


second shot, being as content as ever | 
to play short with an iron and do the | 


hole in five. 
ing number of golf courses, an ever- 


I have seen an ever-grow- | 


growing army of golfers; I have seen | 


many new clubs invented—clubs that 
undoubtedly simplify the game—jiggers, 
spoons, summies, socketless mashies 
and such like, yet I continue to play 
with my old set of clubs—driver, 
brassie, cleek, iron, lofter and putter. 
All these things T have seen and, though 
at times I have viewed them with a 
certain apprehension, I have nevet 
uttered one word of complaint about 
them; nor will I do so now. 


“lam, Lhope—” he shifted ne: yously 
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in his chair—‘ a sportsman. [am ready 
to face any challenge in reason. But, 
Sir, I protest ”__here he raised his voice 
and gripped the arm of his chair—*“ I 
protest against this new practice that 
has sprung up out of these County 
Alliances, by which I am expected to 
play against—not one golfer, but two 
—a professional and an amateur who 
league themselves together against me, 
making no concession whatever for the 
fact that I am playing a_ best-ball 
match. Sir, it is to me quite incom- 
prehensible that in a game so honoured 
by tradition, so distinguished for its 
etiquette, there should be such a sudden 
transgression of the most elementary 
prineipleof sportsmanship. Twoagainst | 
one on level terms! It is monstrous, 
ridiculous, childish, farcical. What is 
the exeuse for it? What pleasure can 
men derive from being six up, eight up, 
twelve up, fifteen up on Bogey under 
these conditions?” 

He paused and wiped his forehead 
with his handkerchief. The clock on 
the mantelpiece struck twelve. I felt 





uneasy and rather ashamed. His tone 
was very sincere and his argument | 
seemed incontestable. 

“T am sorry,” he went on quickly ; | 
'“Tshould not have allowed my feelings | 
| toget the better of me. But I hope you 
see my point.” 

“Indeed I do,” I replied. “‘ Some- 
how I had never thought of it in that 
light. I did not realise that you, 
| that” 

“That I mattered?” he suggested | 
with a smile. “Quite so. But does it 
not occur to you—I know it must— | 
that, as a lover of a great game and | 
| 48 one who has done so much to popu- | 

larise it, 1 feel keenly the danger with | 

Which it is beset by such tomfoolery | 
—quite apart from any consideration 
of my own?” 

“Tt does,” I concurred warmly. 

“Right,” he said, leaning forward in 
his chair. “Then may I ask you to 
help me ?” : : 
“Me?” I inquired. “What can I 
do?” 

“ You can help me,” he replied, “ if 
you will. You are a writing man. 
You can take up my cause in the Press 
| and state the remedy for it.” 
| aad I protested, “it is impossible; 
write that sort of way. I am 
/&—T never wrote anything serious in 
|My life. You should go to someone 

like—er—Lovar Fra———” 

“No, no,” he said, holding up his 
hand ; “‘you are wrong. It is these 
Serious people, these professional re- 
dressers of grievances, these popular 
declaimers, these makers of public 














“wg who have brought me to the 
ight I am in to-day. They will do 
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ANTI-CLOCHE. 











nothing for me. They—they are too 
close to the public, too much on their 
side; they will never urge the public 
to give up the joy and excitement of 
being fourteen up on Bogey.” 

« Well,” I said, “supposing I were 
able to help you, what remedy is there 
for this unfortunate thing ?” 

“The remedy is simple,” he answered. 
“A new creature has been made by 
these Modernists-—a man whom I have 
never met and never played with. He 
was designed specially to meet those 
very conditions to which I have re- 
ferred—the far-flying ball, the perfect 
greens and so on. His name 1s Par. 
He is a very good player—an unnatur- 
ally good player. He gets up in two, 
against any wind, at holes that I can 
never hope to reach in two with a fol- 
lowing wind; he does holes in three 
that are a good fifty yards out of the 
range of my tee shot. He is a perfect 
player. Is not this the man who should 
play the better ball of the professional 








and amateur in these County and Dis- 
trict Alliance competitions ? Wouldn't 
that be a fairer match for them, a better 
match ?”’ 

“Tndeed,” I answered, “it would. I 
wonder it has not been done. You are 
quite right.” 

“Good,” he said, rising from his 
chair. ‘That is all I have to say to 
you. I leave the matter confidently in 
your hands. And I thank you very 
much indeed.” 

He held out his hand. I grasped it. 

‘But, Sir,” I began-—but he had 
moved swiftly to the door and was gone. 

And now, reviewing the question in 
the cold light of morning and think ng 
it over from every point of view, I have 
a strange feeling that, unworthy as | 
am to plead so great a cause and un- 
likely as it is that any useful result can 
come of my pleading, I can never hope 
to be happy again until I have re- 
counted the incident as it happened to 
me last night. 
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Methodicai Boss (fo Opice Boy). “Pick UP 
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THESE LETTERS, PUT THEM IN 








TO ARAMINTA, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 
Dear Araminta—strangely named, 
And most intriguing of my nieces, 
So un-Victorian and untamed, 
So full of mutimous caprices 
Presuming on an uncle’s right 
Candeur with kindliness to mingle, 
| humbly venture to indite 
| My greetings in a jog-trot jingle. ’ 
| ‘There 's little in you of the maid, 
| Your namesake, placidly romantic, 
| Limned in the polished lines of Prarp, 
| And very far from corybantic; 
| You need no warning, no defence 
Against indulging predilections 
For swains whose solid “ excellence ” ’ 
Is their sole claim: to your affections. 


| Your ‘re modern to the finger-tips, 
And, while addicted to athletics, 
| Incarnadine your cheeks and lips 

| With oleaginous cosmetics ; 

| Domestic discipline you scout 

| As savouring of the Medes and Per- 
} Silans, 

| And yet your saner self * will out” 
| In various amiable reversions. 

| 

| 

i] 





* “Tf he’s only an excellent person, 
My own Araminta, say No.” 


HE LONDON CHARIVARL. 


ALPHABETICAL 


ORDER AND THROW THEM ON THE FuRe.” 








Your knowledge of Victorian lore 
[s just as skimpy as your raiment ; 
E.q. youd never heard, before 
L told you, of the TrcnBnorne CrarM- 
ANT ; 
But these shortcomings you redeem, 
My surly discontent disarming, 
When you confess that Jann ’s 
* supreme ” 
And Troutore 


‘absolutely charm- 
ing.” 


You are the human counterpart 
Of radium—but not of argon ; 
You have acquired the dreadful art 
_ Of gabbling in the Freudian jargon ; 
You have the most supreme disdain 


And yet contentedly remain 
One of the very worst of spellers. 


You read, whene’er you can afford 
Time from your golf or tennis 
matches, 
And so your memory 's strangely stored 
With jewels and with purple patches; 
Some garish in their modern hues, 
Suggestive of the dyes of Jupson, 
Some lifted from the mystic muse 
Of Downe, the limpid prose of 





Hvupson. 


For slipshod writers and best sellers, 





You wound me when you interlard 
Your talk with epithets uncomely 
And laugh at me when I regard 
Your verbal caracolings glumly 
Yet I imagine, since the smart 
Lasts but a little while—paruinpe 
True gold is hidden in the heart 
That beats heneath your rainbow 
jumper. 


So, viewing with a lenient gaze 
Your homage at the shrine of fashion 
And flattered by your friendly ways, 
Which, after all, may be compassion 
For you are twenty and a Lelie, 


My handicap is seraginta 


“The reason why I cannot tell, 
But still I like you, Araminta. 








“CAVERN BEAUTIES. 
lhe roof is crowded with statistics 
white.”—Ceylon Paper. | 
The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
should note this place for his nex! 
holiday. = - ea 


of pi rest 


From a feuilleton :— 
“He was afraid of the love that had come 
and which lay in the crook of his right arm, | 
against his heart.”—Daily laper. 
Another freak-hero. 
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THE COLLABORATORS. 
(First Night of the Budget.) 
Mr. Asquiru. ‘MY IDEAS.” 


Mr. Batowin. “ MY MONEY.” 
Mr. Snowpey. “BUT MY BOUQUETS.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

Tuesday, April 29th. The prospect 
of hearing Mr. Syowpen reveal the 
secrets of the first Labour Budget pro 
duced a large attendance of the Com 
mons, and also caused several of the 
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Peers (who do not resume work for an- | 
other week) to take a busman’s holiday. } 

Question-time did not furnish much | 
to distract attention from the matter | 
in hand. An appeal to the Presipenr | 
or THE Boarp or Trav to abate the| 
nuisance caused by oil from passing | 
yessels reaching ow shores met with | 
little sympathy. Mr. Wenn evidently 
thought the complaint was exaggerated, 
and did not respond to Col. Curnperrt 
James's suggestion that he should try 
bathing on the Kast Coast and see the 
results for himsell. 

A propos, I suppose, of Mr. Syow- 
| pen’s recent article on the Housing 
| question in an American newspaper, 
| Mr, Orwspy-Gore elicited from Mr. 
| Cuvnes that under the present régime 
| Ministers were permitted to write for 
| the Press, but that the further question 
iwhether their journalistic pronounce- 
| ments would be held to bind the Gov- | 
‘ernment as a whole would depend upon | 
| what they said. Mr. Austen Cram- | 
| BERLAIN’S attempt to explore the effect | 
| of these dicta upon the doctrine of | 
Cabinet responsibility was-——mercifully | 
| perhaps for Mr. CLynus——cut short by | 
the Speaker. a 


| 








MLR. SNODGRASS TAKES OF ft 


“WiLL YE Gre us A GexenaL ELEcrion 





on” 


NOO ¢ 
Mr. Kirkwoov. 


of wealthy Members, unable to bear the | SsowpeEn was as moderate in substan 
strain of listening to Mr. SnowprEn’s|as he was admirable in manner. There 
predatory periods, marching mournfully 


HiS COAT, 


Whatever indiseretions Mr. Ssowven | out of the House, amid the triumphant 


may have permitted himself in other| plaudits of the Clyde-side chorus. 
The outcome, as all the world now 


directions he had carefully preserved 


the secrets of the Exchequer; and,' knows, was: “very otherwise.” 


though the usual crop of 
Budget-foreeasts has ibp- 
peared in the Press, not 
one of them, as it turned 
out, was officially in- 
spired, 
When the CHancenLon 
| Pose at five minutes to 
four no one outside the 
Government could say 
with certainty whether 
the fanatic or the finan- 
| ler in his duplex person- 
ality would come out on 
top, whether his instru. Y 
| ment would be the big 
drum or the humdrum. 
| For a moment, indeed, | 
| when he remarked that 
it was on this day fifteen 
| Years ago that Mr. Lioyp 
| Gkorcr introduced his 
famous “ henroost - rob- 
| bing” Sudget, I had 
Visions that we might be 
in for another of the sane 
kind and that presently 
Wemight see a procession 





DROPPING THE MASCOT. 


Mr. 





The New Chauffeur (Mr. Srownen). “Tae vinst tHinG T sant 00 16 To 
SCRAP THAT EXCRESCENCE. IT OFFENDS MY TASTE.” 

The Old Chauffeur (Sir R. Horne). “WiLL, 1F vou TAKE MY TIP YOU 
WON'T, FOR THE CAR HAS NEVER RUN PROPERLY WrrHouTt Tt, 


ce 





was not a word about the Capital 


or Exananp could not have insisted 
more strongly than he upon the para- 
mount importance of preserving the 
national credit. 

There were no new imposts; better 
still, no increases in old ones (the 
victims of super-tax breathed again) 


of the duties on sugar, tea, coffee and 


(this was a surprise) of the Inhabited 
House Duty, which in one form or 


es Wars. 


copia, enthusiasm grew on the Labou 


haps, on the latter than the former 
Even the ranks of Toryism could not 
forbear to cheer—until Mr. Syowpen 
administered a cold douche by the an- 
nouncement that the Government in- 
tended to repeal the McKenna duties, 
jand would not stir a finger, unless 
|compelled by the House, to carry out 
| the Preference proposals of the Lmperial 
Conference. 

These were, in Sir Roperr Horne’s 
opinion, the only blots upon an other- 


have propounded, though they could 
not, as he gracefully admitted, have 

done so with greater clarity. 
Mr. Asguirnu’s compliments to Mr. 
SNOWDEN were equally 





sccuase > 


Levy ; and the Governor or Tae Bank | 


wise excellent Budget, which any of 
Mr. Sxowpen’s predecessors might | 


i 
| 
| 


on the contrary, substantial remissions | 
entertainments, a slight reduction in | 
telephone-rates and complete abolition | 
another has been with us since the 


4 the CHANCELLOR emptied out these | 
successive boons from his ample cornu- | 


and Liberal Benches—vrather more, per- | 


sincere and were not | 


marred by any false 
modesty, for, after loudly 


« Fres Trade Budget,” 
he went on to observe 


to the haleyondays when 
I was Chancellor of the 


moment he seemed to 
have quite forgotten Mr. 
Luoyp GEORGE'S recent 
fulminations against 
Labour. 

As regards the effect of 
the Budget upon the po- 
litical situation, the tact 
that Mr. SvowpeEn’ssum- 
mary of his proposals was 
cast in the form of an 
election - poster did not 
escape the alert intelli- 
genceol Mr. Davip Kirk- 
woon, 


the Opposition, “ Will ye 





declaring that “This is | 





that “we are getting back | 


Exchequer.’ For the | 





Hence his challenge to | 
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gie us a General Election noo?” to 
which, I fancy, the answer will be in 
the negative. 

Wednesday, April 30th_—Mr. We at- 
Ley was closely questioned regarding 
his promised Housing Bill, but was 
chary of any exact information. Even 
the date of its appearance was left 
vague; all he could say was that he 
would introduce it “‘ with all possible 
speed.” As for its contents, Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN THomsON, who wanted to learn 
| whether or no the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
| Excnequer, in his recent American 





_ article, was revealing the mind of the | 


| Government, was neatly foiled. “Iam 
| sure,” said the Minister or Hears, 
“that L.can rely on the hon. Member 
using his own discretion in estimating 
the relation of these matters.” 

Asked by Captain Bowyer to what ex- 
tent Anglo-Russian trade had increased 
since the recognition of the Soviet 
Government, Mr. Lunn promised to 
circulate the figures for the first quarter 
of this year, and in the meantime de- 
seribed the position as “an improving 
one.” From one point of view it cer- 
tainly is, for the value of Russian 
goods imported into the United King- 
dom during the period has more than 
| doubled, as compared with last year. 
Strange to say, however, the export of 
| British goods to Russia is only about 
| half what it was in 1923; and we ap- 
| pear to have paid for our Russian 
| goods by re-exporting goods originally 
coming from other countries. What 
the British workman has got out of 
recognising Russia is still something of 
a mystery. 

Yesterday the House was much 
amused when Mr. TooLr gave notice 
on behalf of Mr. WatHeap that his 
hon. friend would, on May 21st, “ call 
attention to the hopeless condition of 
| the Liberal Party.” To-day Mr. Watt- 

HEAD informed the Speaker that the 
| notice was entirely unauthorised and 
| that he wished to withdraw it. The 

House evidently saw in this the first- 
fruits of the new Liberal - Labour 
| rapprochement, and laughed again. 
| In resuming the debate on the Bud- 
| get, Sir Ropert Horne had no more 
| bouquets to throw at Mr. Snowpen, 
| but some very fine and large brickbats 
| instead. He accused the CHanceLtor, 
| in his desire to acquire merit with the 
| voters, of making insufficient provision 
| for the claims that the Exchequer would 
| shortly have to meet. Nothing had 
| been done to reduce unemployment ; on 
| the contrary, by dropping the McKenwa 
| duties, the Government were going to 

throw more men out of work. By their 
attitude to Imperial Preference they 
were flouting the Dominions. and risk- 
ing further injury to British trade. 
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To this varied indictment, delivered 
with great spirit, it fell to the CoLonraL 
Secretary toreply. InthistheGovern- 
ment were fortunate, for, next to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Toomas is their 
best debater, and quite understands 
how to make the high-sounding phrase 
and the humorous allusion take the 
place of argument. He denied that 
the Tory Party had any monopoly of 
Imperial feeling, and declared that of 
thirty-two resolutions passed by the 
Conference the Government had already 
carried out twenty-eight. 


When Mr. THomas sat down, Captain | 


BrerKeLEy was the only Member left 
on the Liberal Benches: and as he rose 
to speak someone called out, “ The boy 
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“LIKE ANY SUCKING-DOVE.” 
(Str W. Joynson-Hicks.) 


stood on the burning deck.” The new 
Casablanca, while generally favourable 
to the Budget, was doubtful about the 
removal of the McKenna duties. His 
views were supported by Mr. Duncay, 
the Labour Member for Clay Cross, who 
thought it would be wise to spread the 
abolition of the duties over three years, 
in order that the motor-car industry 
might, as he put it, “ get firmly on its 
feet.” 

Thursday, May 1st.—Mr. Penny called 
attention to the hard case of the British 
woman who marries an American. By 
marriage she loses her British nation- 
ality, but under a recent United States 
law she does not acquire American 
nationality, and therefore becomes a 
woman without a country. The Home 
SECRETARY promised to approach the 
U.S. Government with the view of get- 
ting this anomaly removed. A threat to 
impose a similar disability on American 
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women married to Englishmen might 
perhaps be effective, but would, I sup- 
pose, cause too great a commotion in | 
social circles and incidentally in the | 
representation of Plymouth, for even 
the present Government to attempt it, 
Few Members enjoy a greater popu- 
larity with their fellows than Sir 


| Mantin Conway, but he put a severe 


strain upon it by his discovery of 
an unrepealed statute of Henry VIII, 
under which a Member absenting him- 
self from the House without the 
SPEAKER'S leave is liable to forfeit his 
Parliamentary salary. Happily the | 
SECRETARY OF THE TREAsuRY, fortified 


|by legal opinion, was able to assure 


the House that the statute referred 
only to the wages formerly paid to 
Members by their constituencies, and 
had no application to the salaries which 
Members had voted to themselves at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

There has been much speculation as 
to how the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER, With a prospective surplus of 
only four millions, is going to find the 
money for housing and other social 
reforms already promised. A possible 
solution of the mystery was furnished 
by Mr. Granam, who said that there 
were arrears of taxation under various 
heads, amounting to over two hundred 
millions, still to be received. That 
explains, no doubt, the sbrill noise that 
we so often hear on these Spring morn- 
ings; it is the collectors sharpening 
their claws. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicxs pleaded gently 
for the restoration of the Penny Post ; 
and Sir L. WorrsamGton Evans was 
anxious to know the present attitude 
of the Government towards the pro- 
posal (formerly favoured by the Prime 
Ministerand Mr.Ciynes)tonationalise 
the banks. 

But Mr. Sxowpen gave little heed 
to the cooing of the one or the 
curiosity of the other. The course of 
the debate had apparently somewhat 
tempered his native modesty, for to the 
Opposition argument that they would 
have given the same boons had they 
been in oftice he boldly retorted, “ The 
virtue, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
but in ourselves.” 








“In a moment the premises were abloze. 
The men escaped through the ames with 
scorched hair. Four minutes later three shops 
were blfizing like a toreh.”— Daily Paper. } 
It is picturesque reporting like this that 
brings the scene home to one. 


“ Waxtep.—A Smart, Capable Butcher . .- 
must be experienced in dealing with cus- | 
tomers : handy with the knife.” 

Advt. in Weekly Paper. 
He won't deal with us, because we 
shan’t deal with him. 
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T-BRIMMED: A NOTE OF THE WEMBLEY SEASON. 








THE SYSTEM OF CREDIT. 


{ am willing to accept the custom, 
so prevalent in our national and daily 
life, of giving and receiving credit. | 
do however protest against the evils 
it has brought in its wake. I refer to 
the receipt of bills marked by such un- 
sightly. phrases as “A cheque will 
cblige” or “ An early settlement is re- 
quested; and I am told that there 
are even more objectionable forms of 
request than these. 

Now take the small matter of my 
tailors’ bill. I went to them for the 
first time nine months ago, and offered 
to pay cash for the suits then made for 
me. They begged me not to conten)- 
plate any action that might seem to 
imply a lack of confidence on their 
part in my stability, and I acceded to 
their wish. They now deliberately ask 
ie to break down the system of credit 
they instituted between us. 

T have already received several “ ac 
counts rendered ;" the earlier ones 
insinuatingly inseribed “ With respect- 
fal compliments,” those of a later date 
striking a harsher note. 

My determination to end these per- 
‘ecutions was strengthened by the re- 
ceipt of the following letter :— 

Dear Sir,— 





renters 


We heg respectfully to 





draw your attention to the enclosed 
account, which is now considerably 
overdue. At the same time we would 
mention that we are now at the end of 
our financial year and must request 
you to favour us with your cheque 
during the course of the next few days. 
We are, dear Sir, ete. 


To this I replied: 


Dear Sirs,— While I am grieved to 
learn you have arrived at the end of 
your financial year, I am_ surprised 
that you should so exceed the bounds 
of reticence as to inform me of this fact. 
I should certainly not inflict upon you 
any such harrowing information con- 
nected with the ending of my private 
As regards your account | 
am amazed that you should approach 
me with a proposal to terminate our 
system of credit. It is not for me as a 
humble individual to throw over a sys- 
tem which has been worked so satisfac- 
torily as between Russia, for instance, 
and this country. Therefore I must 
decline to send you my cheque. 

Yours truly, ete. 


resources. 


My tailors thought fit to reply :— 


Dear Str, We are in receipt of your 
letter of the 10th inst., and unless we 
receive your cheque in settlement by 


the 17th inst. we shall be compelled 
reluctantly to take other steps for its 
collection. We are, Sir, etc. 


This form of communication, hitherto 
unknown to me, seemed quite uncalled 
for, so in my reply I decided to ignore 
its bellicose tone : 

Dear Sins,—I am requiring one or 
two suits, and as I shall be in town next 
week I propose calling in to see whether 
you have any cloths that I like. 

Yours truly, ete. 


They replted : 


| 


Dear Sir,—We are much obliged by 
your esteemed favour, and shall be most | 


happy to show you our extensive range 


of this season’s suitings, from among | 
which we feel confident you will find a 


cloth to meet your requirements 


Assuring you of our best attention at | 


all times, 
We are, dear Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, ete. 
[ think I may claim to have dis- 
covered a method of eliminating the 
evils of the credit system. 





“Wantep.—A Second-hand Type-writer 
Must be brand new.”—Adrt. in Indian Paper 


We infer that the advertiser is a 





Swarajist. 
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gie us a General Election noo?” to 
which, I fancy, the answer wil] be in 
the negative. 

Wednesday, April 30th.—Mr. WHE At- 
LEY was closely questioned regarding 
his promised Housing Bill, but was 
chary of any exact information. Even 
the date of its appearance was leit 
vague; all he could say was that he 
would introduce it “with all possible 
| speed.” As for its contents, Mr. Tre- 
| VELYAN THOMSON, who wanted to learn 
| whether or no the CuaNCELLOR OF THE 
| Excneguer, in his recent American 





| Government, was neatly foiled. “Iam 
| sure,” said the Minister or HEALTH, 
“that Lean rely on the hon. Member 
using his own discretion in estimating 
the relation of these matters.” 

Asked by Captain Bowyer to what ex- 
tent Anglo- Russian trade had increased 
since the recognition of the Soviet 
Government, Mr. Lunn promised to 
circulate the figures for the first quarter 
of this year, and in the meantime de- 
scribed the position as “an improving 
one.” From one point of view it cer- 
tainly is, for the value of Russian 
goods imported into the United King- 
dom during the period has more than 
| doubled, as compared with last year. 
| Strange to say, however, the export of 
} 
J 
| 





| British goods to Russia is only about 
half what it was in 1923; and we ap- 
| pear to have paid for our Russian 
| goods by re-exporting goods originally 
| coming from other countries. What 
| the British workman has got out of 
recognising Russia is still something of 
a mystery. 

Yesterday the House was much 
amused when Mr. Toor gave notice 
| on behalf of Mr. WatiHeap that his 
| hon. friend would, on May 21st, “ call 


| 
| 


attention to the hopeless condition of 
the Liberal Party.” To-day Mr. Watt- 
HEAD informed the Speaker that the 
notice was entirely unauthorised and 
| that he wished to withdraw it. The 
| House evidently saw in this the first- 
fruits of the new Liberal - Labour 
rapprochement, and laughed again. 
| In resuming the debate on the Bud- 
| get, Sir Ropert Horne had no more 
, bouquets to throw at Mr. SNowpen, 
| but some very fine and large brickbats 
| instead. He accused the CHancexior, 
| in his desire to acquire merit with the 
| voters, of making insufficient provision 
| for the claims that the Exchequer would 
| shortly have to meet. Nothing had 
| been done to reduce unemployment; on 
| the contrary, by dropping the McKenna 
| duties, the Government were going to 
throw more men out of work. By their 
attitude to Imperial Preference they 
were flouting the Dominions and risk- 
ing further injury to British trade. 





| article, was revealing the mind of the | 


To this varied indictment, delivered 
with great spirit, it fell to the CoLonraL 
Secretary toreply. InthistheGovern- 
ment were fortunate, for, next to the 
Prive Minister, Mr. Tomas is their 
best debater, and quite understands 
how to make the high-sounding phrase 
and the humorous allusion take the 
place of argument. He denied that 
the Tory Party had any monopoly of 
Imperial feeling. and declared that of 
thirty-two resolutions passed by the 
| Conference the Government had already 
| carried out twenty-eight. 

When Mr. THomas sat down, Captain 
BrerRKELEY was the only Member left 
on the Liberal Benches; and as he rose 
to speak someone called out, * The boy 








“LIKE ANY SUCKING-DOVE.” 
(Str W. Joynson-Hicks.) 


stood on the burning deck.” The new 
Casanianca, while generally favourable 
to the Budget, was doubtful about the 
removal of the McKenna duties. His 
views were supported by Mr. Duncay, 
the Labour Member for Clay Cross, who 
thought it would be wise to spread the 
abolition of the duties over three years, 
in order that the motor-car industry 
might, as he put it,“ get firmly on its 
feet.” 

Thursday, May 1st.—Mr. Pexny called 
attention to the hard case of the British 
woman who marries an American. By 
marriage she loses her British nation- 
ality, but under a recent United States 
law she does not acquire American 
nationality, and therefore becomes a 
woman without a country. The Home 
SECRETARY promised to approach the 
U.S. Government with the view of get- 
ting this anomaly removed. A threat to 
impose a similar disability on American 
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vomen married to Englishmen might 

perhaps be effective, but would, I sup- 

pose, cause too great a commotion in 

social cireles and incidentally in the | 
representation of Plymouth, for even 

the present Government to attempt it. 

Few Members enjoy a greater popu- 

larity with their fellows than Sir 

Martin Conway, but he put a severe 

strain upon it by his discovery of 

an unrepealed statute of Henry VIIL,, 

under which a Member absenting him- 

self from the House without the 

Speaker's leave is liable to forfeit his | 
Parliamentary salary. Happily the | 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, fortified | 
by legal opinion, was able to assure | 
the House that the statute referred 

only to the wages formerly paid to | 
Members by their constituencies, and 

had no application to the salaries which 

Members had voted to themselves at 

the taxpayers’ expense. 

There has been much speculation as 
to how the CHANCELLOR oF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER, With a prospective surplus of 
only four millions, is going to find the 
money for housing and other social 
reforms already promised. A possible 
solution of the mystery was furnished 
by Mr. Granam, who said that there 
were arrears of taxation under various 
heads, amounting to over two hundred 
millions, still to be received. That 
explains, no doubt, the sbrill noise that 
we so often hear on these Spring morn- 
ings; it is the collectors sharpening 
their claws. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks pleaded gently 
for the restoration of the Penny Post ; 
and Sir L. WorrrimGtTon Evans was 
anxious to know the present attitude 
of the Government towards the pro- 
posal (formerly favoured by the Prime 
Mintsterand Mr.Ciynes)tonationalise 
the banks. 

But Mr. SNowpen gave little heed 
to the cooing of the one or the 
curiosity of the other. The course of 
the debate had apparently somewhat 
tempered his native modesty, for to the 
Opposition argument that they would 
have given the same boons had they 
been in office he boldly retorted, “ The 
virtue, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
but in ourselves.” 











“In a moment the premises were abloze. | 
The men escaped through the ames with | 
scorched hair. Four minutes later three shops 
were blfizing like a torch.”—Daily Paper. | 
It is picturesque reporting like this that 
brings the scene home to one. 


“ Wantep.—A Smart, Capable Butcher . «. 
must be experienced in dealing with cus | 
tomers : handy with the knife.” | 

Advt. in Weekly Paper. 
He won't deal with us, because we 
shan't deal with him. 
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THE SYSTEM OF CREDIT. 

L am willing to accept the custom, 
so prevalent in our national and daily 
life, of giving and receiving credit. 1 
do however protest against the evils 
ithas brought in its wake. I refer to 
the receipt of bills marked by such un- 
sightly. phrases as “A cheque will 
eblige” or “ An early settlement is re- 
quested ;” and I am told that there 
are even more objectionable forms of 
request than these. 

Now take the small matter of my 
tailors’ bill. I went to them for the 
first time nine months ago, and offered 
to pay cash for the suits then made for 
me. They begged me not to conten- 
plate any action that might seem to 
imply a lack of confidence on their 
part in my stability, and I acceded to 
their wish. They now deliberately ask 
me to break down the system of credit 
they instituted between us. 

have already received several “ ac- 
counts rendered;” the earlier ones 
insinuatingly inseribed “ With respect- 
ful compliments,” those of a later date 
striking a harsher note. 

My determination to end these per- 
Secutions was strengthened by the re- 
ceipt of the following letter :— 











» seamen 


draw your attention to the enclosed 
account, which is now considerably 
overdue. At the same time we would 
mention that we are now at the end of 
our financial year and must request 
you to favour us with your cheque 
during the course of the next few days. 
We are, dear Sir, ete. 


To this I replied: 


Dear Sirs,—While I am grieved to 
learn you have arrived at the end of 
your financial year, | am_ surprised 
that you should so exceed the bounds 
of reticence as to inform me of this fact. 
I should certainly not inflict upon you 
any such harrowing information con- 
nected with the ending of my private 
resources. As regards your account I 
am amazed that you should approach 
me with a proposal to terminate our 
system of credit. It is not for me as a 
humble individual to throw over a sys- 
tem which has been worked so satisfac- 
torily as between Russia, for instance, 
and this country. Therefore I must 
decline to send you my cheque. 

Yours truly, ete. 


My tailors thought fit to reply :— 


Dear Sir, We are in receipt of your 
letter of the 10th inst., and unless we 





Dear Sin,—We beg respectfully to 


receive your cheque in settlement by 





the 17th inst. we shall be compelled 
reluctantly to take other steps for its 
collection. We are, Sir, ete. 


This form of communication, hitherto | 


unknown to me, seemed quite uncalled 
for, so in my reply I decided to ignore 
its bellicose tone : 

Dear Sirs,—I am requiring one or 
two suits, and as I shall be in town next 
week I propose calling in to see whether 
you have any cloths that I like. 

Yours truly, ete. 


They replted: 


Dear Sir,—We are much obliged by | 
your esteemed favour, and shall be most | 
happy to show you our extensive range | 
of this season’s suitings, from among | 
which we feel confident you will find a | 


cloth to meet your requirements. 


Assuring you of our best attention at | 


all times, 
We are, dear Sir, 


Your obedient Servants, ete. 


I think I may claim to have dis 
covered a method of eliminating the 
evils of the credit system. 





“Wantep.—A Second-hand T'ype-writer 
Must be brand new.”"—Adrt. in Indian Paper 
We infer that the advertiser is a 
Swarajist. 
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Lady (in course of round trip in the Mediterranean) 
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‘Ir'’s too nap, Mr, Pours R, 
I PARTICULARLY CHOSE Ir ON THE PLAN 


AT THE AGENT'S BECAUSE It FACED DUE souTH.” 








THE LAMMAS FAIR. 


| Wer John, wi’ a penny in every hand, 
Came in to the Lammas fair ; 
Sure he's the boy that would under 
stand 
Full well how to spend them there! 


A ride an’ a swing an’ a ginger bun 
An’ a ha’porth o’ yellow man ; 

But the pennies he lost them one by one 
Or ever the fair began. 


He watched while the rickety swings 
flew high 
An’ his wee mouth quivered grim ; 
"Twas hard when the hobbies capered by 
Wi’ never a horse for him. ; 
The tears were blindin’ him, poor wee 
man, 
But he'd never ha’ let them fall 








If it hadn't a-been for Mary Ann 
Magee at the sweetie stall 


i Och och,” she said in her kindly way, 
“ Now what will the matter be? 
Sure that's no face for a Lammas Day, 


An’ what is money ?”” said she, 


She filled his pockets wi’ cake an’ tart 
An’ his kerehief wi’ yellow man ; 
For a wean still gets to a woman's 

heart, 
An’ did since the world began. 


“The constable called the post a ‘ bollard,’ 
which puzzled the Court. 
‘ Bollard’ is a nautical term, meaning a 
morning post.]"—Hvening Paper 
All the same, Reginald, you would not 
be right in referring to our Die-hard 
contemporary as The Bollard. 
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THE FOILS OF FATE, 
[Norr.—'The following story was awarded 
first prize in the annual competition of the | 
Literary Art Correspondence Schools, Booster | 
University, Hullabaloo, Pa., U.S.A. It is 
based on an intimate study of all the leading 
American magazines, and in tho opinion of 
the judges represents the finest specimen of | 
high pressure, 100 per cent., concentrated 

| American Fiction ever,]} 
| On the first floor of his Fifth- 
‘Avenue sandstone bijou mausoleum, 
in a Louis XLV. bed, surrounded by six 
|Gainsboroughs, four First Volios of 
SHAKESPEARE, three eighteenth-century 
Mauritius postage-stamps and two 
| pairs of pants worn by Danius at the 
| battle of Marathon, lay John Bonehead, 
President of the U.S.A. Fruit Gum 
Corporation. He was dying. The re- 
| cent fall, his sixty-third, was to be his 
‘last. Covered from head to heel in 
| splints, ferro-concrete and tungsten- 
i steel casing he awaited his end. He 
| would never fall again. He was a 
jbroken man, He was through, down, 
out. 

Lifting the steel girder which sup- 
ported his left arm, John Bonchead 
pressed the bell. 

“Say, Jacob,” he said to his quiet 
servant, ‘kindly step outside and find 
me an orphan.” 

Moments passed, silent save for the 
sounds of the Elevated Railway, three 
thousand automobiles in the street and 
a steam-hammer on an adjacent build- 
ing. Then the door opened and entered 
a small prim girl, dressed in tortoise- 
shell. 

“ Say, are you Mr. Bonelead ? 
started. 

“ You 've said it, my dear,” the old 
| president smiled ; “come right in.” He | 
waved a girder hospitably to a chair. 
She sat. 

“ Well, my dear,” he sighed, “I'm | 
going to quit. In a few shakes the | 
Angel of Death 'll be flapping around | 
this ten-thousand-dollar bed of mine | 
with his sable wings, and I——” 

“Aw, nuts, Mr. Bonebead,” shivered 
i the girl. 
| The dying man shook his head sadly. | 

« Listen,” he opened suddenly ; 
‘‘how 'd you like to be the two-million- 
dollar heiress of ole John Bonchead | 
with six thousand Fruit Gum Preferred 
—hey? How'd you like it?” 

“ Well, as a proposition——-" 

“ See, press that bell, will you ?” 

Half-an-bour later, in the presence 
of the Attorney-General, was signed 
the last will and testament of John 
Bonehead, Rotarian, widower, gifting 
the whole of bis property to one Maisie 
Ray Beamer, orphan, spinster. 





’ she 











Three months crawled. ‘The old pre- 
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sident, bandaged, splinted, cased and 
conereted, still lingered patiently listen 
ing for the rush of the sable wings. 
None came, not even a flap. Then one 
morning burst into the sick chamber a 
tall bronzed youth, carrying a brown- 
aper parcel. Nodding pleasantly to 
Maisie, he crossed and warmly gripped 
| the president's right girder. 
| Hello, Dad!’ he heartied; “ wel- 
come home the prodigal." 





| dent. 

| “The prodigal.” Then, auxiously 

| “Say, you sure know me? I'm you 
| son Booker, lil wayward Booker.” 

| “What!” rattled the president 
“youmy son? Prove it, Sir, prove it.”’ 


“Aw, can that stuff--see,” calmed | 


| Booker, untying his parcel. “ Look at 
| here.” 


He handed a large iron plate carry: | 
jing a polished spike of eight inches | 
ilength. The old man took it gingerly, | 


shakily, and read : 
KEE OFF THE GRASS. IF YO 
WANT TO ROAM JOIN THE NAVY, 


| “That's me, Dad,” proudly tapping | 
| the raised letters. “I took that from | 
| Central Park when I was eight. | 


} Wanted to go on that grass, but as | 
| couldn't-—."’ 

| “I've got you,” chuckled John B. 
| “Geo! and me thinking you dead these 
| twelve years pe Say, Book, just 
| take this lil girl downstairs for a piece. 
| Ole John Bonehead ’s gotter figure this 
; out,” 





AND LAW HER BREVERENTLY ON THI 
DIRESSING-TABLE,” 


Maisie throug!, 


tk . . 
Another three months crept. In the 
fourth Old John Bonehead breathed 
18 ast. Booker, hearing, walked 
straight into Maisie’sboudoir and stood. 
48 Was roasting pea-nuts, 
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| “The what?” echoed the old presi- | 


“ Med i 
Sure,” consented Booker, arming | 
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| 4 Say, Maisie,” he husked, “it’s 
through. There's nothing more to it. 
['m quitting. I—my appetite’s not 
what it wag,” 

“Oh, Book!" thrilled Maisie, her soul 
shining through her face. 

“You see,” hurried Booker, down- 
casting before her gaze, “T must sea- 
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**T¢'s yours,’ HE GARGLED.’ } 


fare again. Give me a ship, a long, 
long ship with——” 

“Oh, Book!" gulped Maisie, “I'd 
give you anything.” 

Booker flushed. Rising proudly, he 
faced Maisie, heaving. 

“Stop!” he commanded ; “ that can 
never be. Henceforth our ways diverge 
|—I, a poor seafarer, and you a rich 
society leader.” His voice broke. * But 
perhaps some day, when the setting 
sun——"’ 

“Oh, Book!” swallowed Maisie, 
folding herself over the fire-guard, 
“don't, do not!” 

For answer he stooped, gathered her 
up and laid her reverently on the dress- 
ing-table. Then he went out. 

Three days later were earthed the 
remains of John Bonehead, President 
of the Fruit Gum Corporation, the man 
whose name had been in every mouth 
for half-a-century. Booker st ved for} 
ithe ceremony. Alterwards, when the 
will was read in the great dining-room, 
he slipped to his room to pack, Sud- 
denly an excited attorney burst In. 

“Say, Book,” he gasped, “ they 've 
found a new will. Ole John Bone- 
| head's property — 

With choking fingers Booker leaped 
at his throat, 

“What's that about ole John Bone- 
head's property?” he snarled, 

“It's yours—all of it!” 

Over the man's crumpled body Booker 
l fired from the room into his boudoir. 








| Wills, an attorney stove in the library 





Taking out a packet of pea-nuts he sat 


Maisie entered. 
“Well, Book,” she sighed, “ it's | 
through. There's nomore toit. I'm quit- | 
ting. l—my appetite’s not what it was,”’ | 

“Oh, Maisie!" whispered Booker, his 
soul shining through his face. 

bs You see,"’ speeded Maisie, avoiding | 
his ardent gaze, “I must go down to 
the store again, Give mea slip, a long, 
long slip with 

At that moment another attorney 
burst up. Maisie rose and gripped bim 
by the throat. 

‘What's that about ole John Bone- 
head’s property?” she hissed. 
“It’s yours,” he gargled; “ we ‘ve 

found another will.” 

“ Aw, geo,” stifled Booker through | 
acushion, He rose and followed Maisie 
into her boudoir. 

So as each fresh will was discovered 
did the luckless orphans chase around 
one after tho other. Neither would 
wed for the other's wealth, When they 
thought they had exhausted the fresh 


wall and found still another. After 
that another attorney smashed in the 
roof and lit on one more yet. 

And now, when the violet shadows 
of evening creep along Broadway and 
the cattle come winding homewards 
down Fifth Avenue, if you should pass 
a certain bijou sandstone mausoleum, | 
where grinding derricks shriek and 
strain under heaped chunks of blasted 
masonry, you may see seated, silent, 
hand-clutched neath the ruins, two 
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ing. Back of the ruins, smoothing with 
his long dry wrinkled fingers each fresh 
will as it slides from the shining shovels | 
of listless labourers, sits a hard-faced | 
cold-eyed attorney, unsympathetic, | 
soulless, systematic as a steam grain- 
sifter out Middle West. 


orphans, boy and girl, watching, wait. | 


down to roast, In a few moments | 


| 
| 
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OUR GOLFING BIRDS. 


«A member of the Knott End Golf Club, 
Lancashire, drove a ball into a crowd of rooks, 
one of which picked up the ball in ‘its beak 
and flew away. 

The golfer dropped another bal}, but on 
arrival at the green found his first ball close 
fo the pin, where it had apparently been 
dropped by the bird.”—Daily Paper.) 





Tne incident recorded above adds yet 
another to the growing list of remark- 
able achievements of our British Birds 
on the golf links. 

The Golfing Rook is of course fairly 
well known in certain districts, but the 
prowess of the Putting Peewit, the 
Seratch Sparrow-hawk, the Deep-faced 
Tomtit, the Speckled Plus-Four Chaf- 
finch and the Dimpled Ballpecker should 
not be overlooked. 

It was one of the last-named species 
which, it will be recalled, practically 
settled the Muddlecombe and District 
Championship a few years ago. One 
of the players hed put his ball into the 
rough beside the eighteenth green and 
was preparing to dig it out in the usual 
fashion with a niblick when a Dimpled 
Ballpecker appeared on the scene. This 
intelligent creature took in the whole 
situation ata glance. Perching himself 
on a vertical piece of rough, he waited 
until the player drew back his club, 
then, swooping down on the ball at the 
precise moment of impact, he took it 
in his beak, flew straight over the green 
and dropped the ball in the hole. The 
thing was done so quickly, the whole 
movement was timed so perfectly, that 
it was impossible to say that the player 
had not propelled both bird and ball 
with his club. 

Another bird whose methods are less 
obvious than those of the Golfing Rook 
is the Speckled Plus-Four Chaftinch. 
This bird concentrates on blind holes. 
It hovers over the green, and, if it sees 
that your approach shot is a trifle too 
hard, it flies across the path of the ball 
and stops ib dead—as near the pin as it 
can manage, of course. 

In the case of both these feathered 
friends it will be seen that the bird 
exposes itself to considerable personal 
danger—a claim which cannot be made 
for the Golfing Rook. Indeed, golfing 
ornithologists are beginning to recog- 
nise that the Golfing Rook is really a 
long handicap bird, and for my own 
part I feel that its cult has been a little 
overdone of late 

The whole subject of Golfing Birds 
is of extraordinary interest, and one of 
the most remarkable features of their 
success at the game is that they never 
seem to practise. One authority on the 
subject created rather a storm a year 
or so ago by announcing that he had 
seen a brace of Putting Peewits practis- 
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ing at daybreak at Littleton-on-Sands. 
It was subsequently proved, however, 
that what he had taken to be a golf- 
ball was really a piece of cake which 
had been discarded by a passing sea-gull. 

There seems every reason to suppose 
that the organised employment of birds 
is a likely development of the game in 
the near future. Rigid training would 





be necessary in the case of certain 
species (as, for instance, the treacherous 
Deep-faced Tomtit, which delights in 
picking your ball off the edge of the 
green and depositing it in the nearest 
bunker); but it is believed that any 
slight difficulties of this sort could he | 
overcome. In the meantime the Golf | 
Committee of the Ornithological Asso- 
ciation, which has the whole matter | 
under review, will be grateful if golfers 
will continue to give publicity, through 
the medium of the Press, to any notable 
achievements on the part of their 
feathered colleagues. 


WOODCRAFT. 


‘*Come down for the week-end,” they 
said. ‘‘You need not do anything at 
all. You needn’t even play tennis. You 
can lie on the lawn under the trees and 
read a book or look at the violets and 
daffodils.” 

[ had my suspicions, but I went. 

They live amongst trees. Almost 
from the first moment I perceived that 
they were people who did not under- 
stand the proper uses of a tree. 

“What is all that over there?” I 
asked, pointing to a little corner of the 
spinney which came right up to the 
lawn. There were two trestles in a clear- 
ing and a quantity of mutilated logs. 

The man’s eyes glistened. In his 
spare time he is an eminent classical 
scholar. 

“That is where [ tinker about,” he 
said. ‘“Carpentering, you know. Did 
you notice that rough table outside the 
drawing-room window ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. I had been won- 
dering for some time why it had been 
left there. 

‘That's just a rough outdoor-table I 
made myself,” he explained. “And I 
made this rough outdoor crib for the 
baby too.” 

I looked at the baby. 
be meditating. 





It seemed to 


A little later I sat down on a rough 
garden seat that he had made. Appar- 
ently the planks had not been suffici- 
ently planed. 

“That's just a rough garden seat,” 
he began. 

“I know it is,’ I replied rather 
shortly, rising in haste. 1 did not 
mind so much about the baby. After 





all, it was not my child. 








On the following afternoon I made | 
my preparations to lie down on the | 


lawn. it was warm. It was also Sun- 


day afternoon, a period which from | 


childhood I have been taught to believe 
should te given over to rest. I had 
just chosen a tree of some kind with a 
number of small bright leaves on it to 
lie under when the man came out. 

“Do you mind helping me to carry 
this ladder down the drive ?” he said: 
“I don’t want to disturb the gardener.” 

I had half lain down. I got wholly 
up. 

‘I cut down about twenty trees 
below the place where you were sitting 
when I came here last year,” he said. 
‘You noticed the lovely view across to 
the hills on the other side?” 

“ | should have in a moment,” I said. 

We propped the ladder up against a 
beech-tree. He said it was a beech- 
tree, anyway. It was quite a pleasant- 
looking thing. 

“T must have this fellow down,” he 
murmured, looking upwards. “I want 


to tie a rope on to that branch there, | 


so that we can pull if down when we ‘ve 
sawn it through.” 

I liked that “ we.” 

He went and got a saw. He also 
went and got a woodman’s axe, a long 
lethal thing, larger than the one Kixe 


ALFRED wears on his great statue at | 


Wantage. He fastened a handle on to 
the most dangerous-looking end of the 
saw and told me to take hold of it. We 
sawed together for some time. We had 
to lie down to doit. He always seemed 


to be pulling the thing when I was 
pulling it too. My best days as a wood- | 
sawyer have for some time been passed. | 

“f think I shall do a little hacking | 
now,” he said after a time, and took | 
with the | 
A large chip hit me | 


several tremendous blows 
woodman’s axe. 
just over the right eye. 


said. 

“ Weare,” Lreplied. * Is there much 
blood on the forehead ?”’ 

Then we sawed some more. First 
we sawed on one side and then on the 
other. 

«“ We want a lever now,” he told me. 
“ Two levers, I think. I'll go and get | 
the iron one, if you don’t mind hack- | 
ing down this piece of wood to make | 
another.” 

Asa wooden lever-maker | have never | 
yet come into my own, but | did my 
best. The afternoon wore on... . The 
gardener and the gardener’s son came 
out of their cottage and lent a hand for 
love. We all took our coats off, and 
our temples shone. i 

“We might give her a pull now, 
said the man. 

Three of us laid hold of the rope and 





“We're getting on a bit now,” he 
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The Mayor. “1’ve Gor A LETTER ASKING ME TO INAUGURATE THE NEW GOLF CLUB.” 


The Mayoress. “ How nicu! 


Isn't THAT WHAT THEY CALL ‘CUTTING THE FIRST sopD’?” 








the rope. I had a bad stance. 

“Get a sway on her,” cried the gar- 
dener. “Now!” 

We got asway. Then we got another 
one.... The rope broke. I suppose 
I was getting more sway on her than 
the others. At any rate I fell down 
and they laughed a good deal. 

We spliced the rope and went on 
hewing and sawing and hammering the 
levers in. Then we swayed again. 

_ “She's cracking now,” said the gar- 
dener.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the man. “I’m 
sure my wife would like to see her come 
down.” 

I noticed that we all spoke of the 
tree as “ her” now, though each of us 
had called it “it” at the beginning. 
Season-ticket-holders, Lobserve, get into 
the Same way of speaking about the 
morning train. Probably it was this 
, her” Which reminded the fellow that 
mh tapas all, When she came 

idea was started that the baby 
Would like to see the tree fall too. The 
by came out and the nurse, and then 
Sherer as well. After that they 
etehed the cook. We began to get a 





SW: a} 
Vayagain. Everybody was very much 


excited. I had the tail-end of the rope. 
We pulled. The man acted as coach 
to the team. There was a tremendous 
snap. I went head-over-heels back- 
wards. I rolled down a little slops. 
The ground was littered with under- 
wrack and dead leaves. A stump caught 
me hard in the middle of the back. I 
looked up. The tree was still there. 
My mouth was full of mast. The rope 
had broken again. The baby’s clear 
joyous laugh rose above that of all the 
others. 

We mended the rope once more and 
went on sawing and hewing. The tree 
listed over, the boughs slightly en- 
tangled with those of the others. 

‘«« She’ll come now,’ said the gardener, 
“if we get a good sway on her.” 

I voted myself into the position of 
coach this time. “Sway!” I cried. 
«« Now-then-once - more - all - together— 
sway!” Shecame. She came with a tre- 
mendous crash, She lay with all her 
branches right across the drive. I had 
not chosen my position as coach quite 
accurately, for some twigs caught me 
in the face and my cap was switched 
rather hastily off. But I joined in the 
cheering and began to limp towards the 


“Just a moment,” said the man; 
“we've only got to saw her across in 
two or three places so as to clear a 
passage for cars.” 

“Oh, of course,” I cried gaily; “| 
had quite forgotten that.” 

My hands were badly abraded by 
the rope and my hair was decorated 
with leaves. One of my stockings had 
come down—but there was still room 
for a lot more sawdust in my eyes. 

We lay down on the gravel and got 
to work again. 

“What are you going to do with this 
tree?” I inquired when we had finished 

“Oh, I shall just knock up a rough 
bookcase out of it,” said the scholar. 

« An out-door one?” Lasked. It was 
the only thing I could think of to say 


such a jolly Sunday afternoon,” I wrote, 
“as the one I spent idling under you 
trees.” Evon. 








From a correspondence-column : 

“As a constant reader of the -—, I have 
like to be thin and slender, like my other 
sisters.”— Weekly Pape : 

Probably a case of over-indulgence in 





house. It was long past time for tea. 


serials. 


got rather stout the last two years, and [ would | 


But I knew what to put in my thank | 
letter. ‘‘I don’t know when I have had | 
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THE INJUSTICE. 

“T's no use,” he said. “ Life's too 
tricky for anything; too difficult. You 
never can tell where you are. All the 
same, I mean to get my own back.” 

“What now?” I asked, for when 
such remarks fall from these particular 
lips they are always the prelude to a 
recital of adventure. 

“Too silly,” he said. “I went to 
Paris the other day for a week and, 
being very tired of telling lies to the 
| Customs-House officers both at Calais 

and Boulogne, and even more tired of 

buying damp cigars in that shop : 
, with the casual if not absolutely 
/rude attendants opposite the 
| Café de la Paix, I supplied my- 
_ self with sufficient Coronas both 

for my own needs and those of 
' such friends as I might meet. 
Also cigarettes for pretty ladies. 
‘This time,’ I said, ‘there shall 
be no nonsense. I'll declare 
and pay.’” 

He settled down with the com- 
fortable solidity of a man who 
fancies himself as the historian 
of whimsical experiences. 

“You,” he continued, with, I 
thought, rather too much em- 
phasis on the word—* you prob- 
ably have no notion what it feels 
like to make up your mind to be 
honest. I assure you that all 
the way acrozs the Channel I 
was in a glow of virtue. It’sa 
very curious and attractive feel- 
ing. You should try it.” 

“Go on with the story,” I 
said. 

“It’s part of the story,” he 
replied. “The glow is almost 
the hero of the story. I had it 
all the way across and it did as 
much as anything to keep me 
from being ill. 1 recommend it 
} before any of those things with 
| funny names which make you 
| feel so stupid afterwards. ‘ Hon- 














Animal Dealer. 
DORG YOU MEANS, AN’ I AIN T GOT ONE AT PRESENT; BUT, 
BLESS YER ’EART, IF YER KNOWS ANYONE ‘OD ’as, I 'LL 
SOON GET IT FOR YER.” 





“T had,” he continued after an inter- 
val for sighs, “ one of those kit-bags 
which you pack by throwing the things 
into it from any distance up to four 
yards; I had a hold-all, and I had a 
dressing-bag. The rest of my clothes 
were in a big portmanteau, registered 
to Paris. The cigars and cigarettes 
were in the kit-bag. 

“ Well, you know all the horrors of 
landing, whether in France or England; 
the wretched crush at the gangways ; the 
man in front of you with one piece of 
pointed luggage, the woman behind you 
with another; the difficulty of finding 








“ Yes, yes,” I said, “ that’s all right. 
Well, what happened ?” 

“What happened?” he repeated. 
“Nothing. For the first time in my 
experience the man never asked me the 
question. All he did was to point at 
the dressing-bag and say, ‘ Open that.’ 
I opened it; he rammaged, shut it up, 
chalked its lid, chalked the kit-bag and 
the hold-all and passed on. I was never 
so sold in my life.” 

“You might still have dec!ared,” I 
said. 





“No, hang it all, surely not,” he 
replied. ‘You wouldn't have me give | 








“Yes, Mum, I kNows THE 60 


such a poor idea of British com- 
monsense as that?” 

“No,” I replied, “ I wouldn't. 
Very interesting. Thank you.” 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s only 
part of the story. There's the | 
cream of it to come. When | | 
got to Paris it was very late and 
so I gave the key of my port- 
manteau to the hotel porter and 
told him to have the portman- 
teau fetched from the station in 
the morning. Among the things 
that it contained were a dozen 
pairs of wash-leather gloves that 
had been cleaned afresh just be- | 
fore | left. I had had them and | 
worn them for months ; some of 
them I had even bought in Paris, | 
at that shop in the Rue Auber, | 
on a previous visit. But because | 
they were so clean they were | 
also, to the mind of the Gare du | 
Nord douanier, new; and the} 
hotel-porter had to pay twelve | 
franes duty before he could get 
them away. 

“So now,” he concluded, “ you | 
see the reason of my attitude | 
when I say that I have given up | 
honesty again and reverted to | 
type. At Calais they wouldn't | 
give me the chance to be straight | 
with them; in Paris they robbed | 
me. lam but a poor frail human 
being, but I have got to get 
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| esty is the best pal at sea.’ Is that 
good ?” 
‘*No,” I said. 
“For an impromptu, not bad?” he 
| asked plaintively. 
“Get on with the story,” I said. 
‘Very well,” he resumed. “All the 
way across I was thinking about the 
fun of the new experience of declaring. 
Not that I'd never declared before; but 
I ‘d never declared all. This time I was 
going to lay every cigar on the table. I 
was so excited about it that Ieven hoped 
the dowane fellow would charge me a 
lot. It would be amusing to pay a lot 
—especially with the exchange so high. 
Happy, happy days, probably never to 
return ! 
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and preserving that most foolish of all 
redundant things, a landing ticket ; and 
then the disgusting scrimmage at the 
door of the Customs-house rooms and 
the free fight to get near your porter at 
the counter. I haven't been to Wembley 
yet, but I hope there ’s an exhibit there 
showing how the simple act of entering 
another country can be made decent 
and orderly.” 

“There isn’t,” I said. “I’ve been. 
In spite of the rain I have already 
Wembled widely.” : 

“Anyway,” he resumed, “I got to 
the counter at last and, my keys in my 
hand, waited for the great moment when 
I was to be candour’s self, truth inearn- 
ate, veracity—er—er——"”’ 





those twelve franes back.” E. V. L. | 





The Housing Question Again. 
“Wanted, Sleeping Partner, small Dachs- 
hund kennel.”—Advt. in Morning Paper. 


“The motor charabanc season has begun 
again, and now even the quietest of our country 
toads is not exempt from the incursion of 
these monstrous juggernauts.”—Local Paper. 
He would find it much safer to stay 
under the harrow. 





“ New gravel should be added to the paths of 
the flower garden. Use the roller frequently 
until the surface is solid again. Where there 
is room for a bed of these, the effect is splen- 
did.” —Gardening Paper. : 

A pleasing variety is obtained by adding 
one or two lawn-mowers. 
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Absent-minded Angler. “Have you Gor A ruseE, Duncan? I CaN’? GET MY PIPE TO LIGH! 
Gillie, “YR’LL BE WANTIN’ MAIR THAN A FUSEE IF YE FILL YER PIPE WI’ WURRUMS.” 








i 1m With moral as clear as a moral can bez - 
APPLE-TREE. Your apple-flower ladies liked apples, all three, 
“ AppLe-Trer, Apple-Tree, why do you blow So an apple-flower maid may be won, great or small, 
With a blossom of pink, with a blossom of snow ?” By a lad with the luck and an apple an’ all!” 
“To match the flower faces, ones 
Young man, the sweet graces AN APPROY PATTERN 
Oi three pretty ladies, it well may befall, : seating dh ger 


Whose fame do be loud ‘long o’ apples an’ all. {An American observer declares that, as a matter of fact, the 








average bee only makes half-a-dozen flights a day of about fifteen 
minutes each. } 


“Oh, Eve had a brow white as bloom upon tree 
4 , did 7 LET me announce my instant reformation! 


An’ a cheek that was pink as a petal to see ; 


hk tho boll ‘an tn chanel No more, with lips derisively upcurled, 
She Pi ot ae apple ai T’ll turn a deaf ear to the exhortation 
An’ so lost an orchard; but don’t ‘ee be 'fraid; To go for guidance to the insect world; 


‘Tis the one time an apple meant scathe to a maid. Rather I'll my ee methods suit me nicely, 
Its course is one with which I quite agreo, 
“To the loveliest lady a-top of a bill Now Science has explained to me precisely 
A hoy gave an apple (as still the boys will) ; How doth the busy bee. 


So her sisters got jealous Time was I would have scorned to imitate him, 


As tabbies, folk tell us, On his reputed path I would not go, 
Along o’ that apple ; but don’t ’ee e’er doubt ; And even quoting Dr. Warts verbatim 
Tis the one time an apple caused maids to fall out. Could not produce in me an answering glow ; 
“Oh. maj “- SF PET Yee I would not, with a never-ceasing movement, 
| sone anya peas oo an’ W o _ t, ' hit Improve each hour (though it was very clear 
4 +7, . y _ . , , : J 
fl sarcae 1 the blossoms fled ‘on ‘her white The hours were often open to improvement 
eet, 


. i When England’s spring was here). 
But, just when a-winning, ™ ene 


An apple fell spinning, No longer from my Mary's views diverging 
She looked—a lad passed her—but keep a good face, When she outlines for me the way to thrive, 
Tis the one time an apple lost lady a race.” Henceforward I shall need but little urging 


To make my own the standards of the hive ; 
ple-Tree, Apple-Tree, thanking you kind, In fact, with no reluctancy whatever 
store what you tell in the still of my mind, I'll emulate the bee with eager zest, 
A thing to remember In ninety daily minutes of endeavour 
Come russet September, With intervals for rest. 


“ Ap 
I'll 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

WueEnever I meet Sir Otrver LoncGe driving his scien- 
tifico-theological tandem and he offers me a lift I always 
take it. I don’t think we get anywhere particular in the 
end ; but wedo enjoy ourselves on the way. And Sir OLIverR 
is so impartially benevolent to his cattle—a notoriously diffi- 
cult though increasingly popular couple—that it is an educa- 
tion in itself to watch him handle the ribbons. His latest 
evolutionary studies, entitled Making of Man (Hopper anv 





Mind, and end with a parallel 
between our physical relations 
to the sun and our psychical 
relations to God. Between 
| these polar chapters are seven 
others, most of which have 
appeared or are appearing in 
The New York Times. The 
second chapter (which is highly 
| ingenious and convincing) at- 
tributes all our difficulties in 
this world to the inertia of 
matter and the perilous dis- 
abilities of free-will. The third 
treats of the “Coming of Man,” 
setting aside the unsolved ques- 
tion of the actual beginnings 
of life. The fourth deals with 
man’s development, the fifth 
with his destiny—a high one, 
in Sir Otrver’s estimation, 
even here. The sixth harks 
back to the problems of the 
second, and seeks to prove 
that, given the passive reaction 
of matter to our efforts and 
the unavoidable drawbacks of 
our finally ennobling liberty 
of soul, this is “‘ the best of all 
possible worlds.” The seventh 

is an attractive plea for the 
| right love of the world; and 
the eighth sees man from the 
| stage of the Old Adam to the 
status of a son of God. Very 
little evidence from “ the other 
side” is adduced for any of 
Sir Oxrver’s solutions; and 
this adds not a little to their 
| outstanding credibility. His 
manner is hardly equal to the 
lofty matter of his last two 














Vandergilt. “Now gust Loo 
Admiring Visitor. “By Gror 
Vandergilt. “No, By Jonn.” 








is the career of its narrator, George Oakleigh, who when the 
story opens on Armistice Day has been eight months 
married to Lady Barbara Neave. Oakleigh and O' Rane 
(who was blinded by the War), try to organise a sane and 
effective resistance to the ‘peace to end peace.’ In this 
they are backed by Oakleigh’s Uncle Bertrand, a fine old 
Liberal of the Mazzrx1-GiapstTone school, and a legacy of 
twenty million pounds left unconditionally to O'Rane. The 
two great catastrophes of the book are the death of Unele 
Bertrand and O'Rane’s repudiation of his inheritance, a 
repudiation which means a sudden end to the doles he has | 








SroveHToy), start with a survey of Matter, Ether, Life and | been handing out to salve unemployment. “I want every: | 








one to give and everyone to | 
feel it” is his explanation of | 
the devastating gesture; and | 
his murder, during a brief but | 
hideous spell of rioting, brings | 
the taleto anend. Old faces 
reappear in the course of it. 
Ivy Gaymer runs away from | 
her dissolute husband. Eric 
Lane refuses to elope with | 
Lady Barbara and dies in Cali- | 
fornia. But the chief lure of 
the book for me was its clever 
adaptation of the tenets of | 
Liberalism to the ends of a 
good story and the service of 
current problems. This was so 
well done that it left me mar- | 
velling why its able contriver 
had not plumbed earlier and 
to more effect these deeper | 
reaches of his talent. 





For Mr. C. E. Montacur 
(and he would have it so for 
us) every place is The Right 
Place (CHATTO AND Wrnbvs), | 
for he brings to it acute per- 
ceptions, the widest sympa- | 
thies and stored knowledge. | 
He has emphatically, as we} 
say, an eye for country; not | 
merely the eye of tourist but 
of geologist, geographer, car- 
tographer, mountaineer and 
soldier, to say nothing of 
philosopher and instructed 
citizen. This is a book written 
in that exquisitely finished 
manner to which Fiery Par- 
ticles and Disenchantment have 
lacecustomed us. Occasionally 


K AT THAT. 


tGE!” 


FINE, Isn't 11?” 








chapters ; but one sentence of his final parable, “ the fires 
that we light on our hearths are but the historical rem- 
nants of past sunshine,” has a ring of Religqio Medici. 








Mr. Stepnen McKenna’s Yo-morrow and To-morrow 
(Burrerwortn) fulfils two functions. It brings to a close 
the adventures of the principal characters of his seven last 
novels and it records what 1 take to be his own views of 
conditions in post-War England. As regards the success 
of the first aim, I am not the best of judges, for I only 
| “joined up” with Zhe Education of Eric Lane. But I am 
| now quite willing to believe the Sonia trilogy to have been 
all its admirers said it was, for the final activities of Sonia 
| and O’Rane are among the most masterly developments of 
the present volume. The chief interest of this, however. 


the thought occurs that perhaps it is just a very little, 
overfinished, but I think that is only because hasty | 
writing and uncritical hurried reading have diminished | 
our standards. Here is a journalist who has the skill to 
make, and the luck to be allowed and encouraged to make, | 
literature of his daily work, and by no means are sanity and 
fulness of matter sacrificed to the claims of form for form's | 
sake. Mr. Monraaur’s sub-title is A Book of Pleasures. | 
That most certainly it is; the pleasures of an accomplished 
holiday-maker, of a “‘plain-working man” rel xing from | 
labour, as distinguished from a mere “ aromatist —his | 
happy term for those who make a business of perpetual | 
holiday-making, sniffing after pleasures and planning escape | 
from ever-threatening boredom. And he gives us more than | 
a hint of his formula. I think that I shall never again be 
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The New Lady. “Tein me, Miss FROLLIOTrT—’OoW DO YOU LIKE THIS FROCK?” 


Her Companion. “ A LATTLE DEMODE, 18 
The New Lady. “Prer'ars. Bur wor’s 





Ir Not?” 
IT MATTER 80 LONG AS IT'S FASHIONABLE ?” 








bored by a train journey up and down England after his 
survey of its structure and history (a survey stopping far 
short of the formality of a lecture yet for all that packed 
full of sound matter), which are bit by bit unfolded in these 
charming, informative and stimulating papers. Mr. Monr- 
AGUE is a “ Little Englander ” in the very finest sense, and 
to all lovers of England and of the craft of the pen I most 
heartily commend them. 
“Madame Decugis was making out the weekly bills,” with 
shrewd comments on the various occupants of her hotel— 
the Hotel d’Espérance at Cap d'Or. That strikes me as a 
bright and ingenious w wy of opening a novel. Three Rooms 
(Casset1) is, in fact, an eminently capable piece of work, 
turned out by the experienced hand of Mr. Warwick 
Deering. He uses a good deal of old material, it is true, 
but he contrives to give it just that little twist here and 
there that makes it appear almost new. Mar Rubinstein, 
or example, up to a certain point is the typical wealthy 
Yew of fiction who has always hitherto managed to get his 
Way in the world by paying handsomely. We know he 
will try to buy Fifine and cage her in his luxurious villa, 
and we know equally well that he will find her little fist 
umexpectedly hard, and probably go home in his automobile 
hutsing 2 swollen eye and a spirit of revenge. But for all 
that Mar is never quite the wooden dummy so many 
novelists would have made him. He is human now and 
N, even likeable. And so too with Fifine herself, and 

r mother, Mrs. Shelldrake. The worldly woman, growing 
ote desperately afraid of the oncoming years, burdened 
te care of a growing daughter and hampered at every 





Oi 








turn for lack of money—we have had her in fiction staying 
at various Continental hotels ever siuco we can remember ; 


but Mr. Derrine has observation and has added one or | 


two little points that reconcile us to meeting her again 
And there is a touch of originality in Byron Byrne, who 
begins as a rather ridiculous valetudinarian and finishes by 


finding salvation in buying a cottage and going in for | 


gardening and house decoration. Incidentally le wins the 
prize. For Fifine clearly had the domestic mind, and had 
achieved independence by a course of work as housemaid, 
followed by six months in the kitchen. 
well-managed novel, ending on a pleasantly homely note. 





Allthose who like old, quiet and pleasant things,andamong 


them lovers of Sussex in particular, will rejoice in Mr. A 
Haprran Aticrort’s Downland Pathways (MrtHuen). 
The author is endowed with the rare and precious gift of 
charm. He perceives not only the facts of antiquity but 
their infinite and romantic suggestion of life, which is past 
indeed, but which is mysteriously not dead. Moreover, as 
Mr. E. V. Lucas remarks in a preface, “ the continually 
astonishing thing about Mr. ALicror’r is that he knows so 
mueh. Mr. ALLCROFT writes as though he had lived for 
a year or so in a house, or (like the friend he speaks of) 
in a windmill, every few yards along the whole range.” 
Sussex, somewhat to the alarm of Sussex folk, is in danger 
of becoming a fashionable county. But Mr. Aticrorr 
takes you elean away from everything that he ¢alls “ pro- 
gress *__and rightly abhors—into green and secret places, 
remote from tarred highroads and the tourist, and then 
hack and back into the leisurely centuries, into the ghostly 





A creditable and | 
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| PoTTs in these days is 
/a tale of mystery and 
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company of Norman and Saxon and Roman and those other 
ancient men whose ashes are interred in the barrows of the 
high downs. Even over the vivid and crowded Brighton 
of to-day Mr. Aicrorr has but to wave his wand, and the 
stucco terraces give place to the little grey and red square 
village beside the shallow harbour, the old church on the 
hillside, and the cottages of the Juggs, or fishermen, 
huddled beneath the cliff. Who but Mr. Avucrort, again, 
knows the magic spell of Bignor Hill? Upon leaving that 
lonely relic, Mr. ALucrorr says of the road, “ Of necessity 
that is our way, because it is old.” And he adds nobly, 
“To-day we take the road of the Legions.” And there you 
have a glimpse of the very spirit of this enchanting book. 
It is not altogether my fault if I feel that Mr. Epen 
Paiirotts, in Cheat-the-Boys (Heinemann), has also 








— 








out of a scrape, immediately goes off with Héléne’s husband 
to the Riviera, where they are inconveniently snapshotted 
while bathing (I should have thought the experienced Adrien 





would have avoided that rather obvious snag). And finally | 


there is Isabel, the solicitor’s old love, who makes her leap- 
year proposal just when John is in the worst throes of his 
passion for Héléne. I couldn't believe in either Héléne or 
Paule. Isabel, very lightly sketched in, seems more alive 
and likely. John, who has nobly surrendered a great inherit- 
ance from a French aunt rather than lose his British citizen- 
ship, refuses with equal nobility to share Héléne’s ample 
fortune. Héléne can’t understand this manly s<ruple (in 
the circumstances I think he might have stretched a point) 
and goes back to her Adrien. I am quite sure IJsabel 
will really suit John much better, and I imagine that’s 
how matters will arrange themselves. I think the author 





slightly cheated me. / 
What I look for and 
want from Mr. Part- 


murder like The Red 
Redmaynes ; in this ro- 
mance | have to con- 
tent myself with talk 
of suicide. Hence my 
plaint, but having re- 
gistered it I can add 
with truth that this 
story is as cleverly con- 
structed and told as any 
Mr. Puiirorts has 
written about the na- 
tives of Devon. As the 
years go by some of us 
may find increasing 
difficulty in believing 
altogether in these na- 
tives, for, whatever 
their station in life, 
they are apt to talk too 
wisely and philosophi- 
cally. But the heroine 
of this tale, who got her 
nickname of Cheat-the- 
Boys from a cider-apple 
which looks lovely and 
is sharp to the taste, 








A COLD?” 
Mr. Smithers. “On, no. 
AS A PHOTOGRAPH NEGATIVE. 


WHITES OF MY FYES.” 








Typist. “ You’RE NOT LOOKING WELL THIS MORNING, Mr. SmiruHers, Gor 


I WENT TO A FANCY-DRESS CARNIVAL LAST NIGHT 
I’m AFRAID I pip IT TOO THOROUGHLY. 
NO IDEA OF THE TROUBLE I'VE HAD GETTING THE BRUNSWICK BLACK OFF THE 


has it in him to do 
better than this, and will 
do it. The writing is 
sound and he does not 
lack ideas. 





Ghosts who make 
their presence known 
by odour only are not 
quite new to the world 
of fiction, but they need 
greater care in hand- 
ling than any other kind 
if they are not to be 
ridiculous. Woodsmoke 
(Coturs), Mr. F. Brerr 
Youna’s new novel, 
is concerned with a 
smell of “ nigger” which 
haunts two wretched 
people in bed at night 
and, if they happen to 
stay up late, intrudes 





~ |theirfriends. Dingaan, 
the ghost, was a very 
decent Zulu, who took 
up haunting in order 
to drive them into dis- 
covering that he had 
been faithful untodeath, 
and projected his smell 


= 
r 3 


You ’vE 








is a complex character ably drawn. As a contrast to 
her we are given another young woman, Beisy Neck, 
whose loyalty and devotion put the efforts of ordinary 
every-day folk to shame. Mr. Paiuporrs seems to me to 
suffer from an affliction from which most of us are free. He 
does too many things too well. I am, however, still hoping 
that in his next book he will give me a chance to unravel 
another intricate problem, for those are the tales which he 
writes best of all, and in my opinion better than any of 
our living mystery-mongers. 





The allusion in the odd title of Mr. Jack Kanann’s Love's 
Wild Geese (Grant Ricuarps) escapes me. Can it be that 
he refers to the rather queer women he has invented ? 
There is the beautiful fastidious Parisian grande dame, 
Héléne, who is married to a most resourcefully unfaithful 
fellow-countryman, and lives a completely virginal life for 
eighteen years, to fall into love at first sight of John Mill- 
burn, » youngish, worthy, if somewhat pernickety solicitor 
from Manchester. There is her unlikely friend, Paule, who, 
after borrowing ten thousand franes to get her young lover 





into CLariper’s while his skeleton lay in the Bush in Ger- 
man East Africa; but Mr. Youne has not quite succeeded 
in making him fit the picture, and as a ghost he is, to me at 
least, rather more funny than impressive. The story is of 
a safari in German East, and how Jim Antrim and Jack 
Rawley and his wife Janet, cut off from their kind by disease | 
and German malevolence, fared in circumstances that were 

trying enough without the added complication of Rawley’s | 
dipsomaniac habits. Of course, being by Mr. Yous, the | 
descriptions of the country and of the incidents of the safari 

are very sound. I am not so well pleased with his char- 

acters, for Jim scarcely comes alive and Janet is a little | 
conventional. Perhaps the fact that I have for some time 

put Mr. Youne very high indeed among English novelists | 
has made me a little exigent. 








“A horse attached to a float took fright at the week- nd, and | 
dashing off at top speed, plunged through the window of the premises | 
of Messrs. ——- Brothers.”—Local Paper. 
The nervous creature doesn't seem to have acquired ai 
week-end habit. 
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itself on the notice of | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue fourth centenary of the intro- 
duction of cocoa into England will be 
celebrated later in the year. Mean- 
while we are determined to carry on 
just as if we hadn't been promised this 
occasion for revelry. 


To judge by the wintry weather con- 
ditions during the first few days of May 
anybody would have thought it was 
August. 


A Sydney man is so insensitive to 
pain that he will allow people to drive 
nails-into him. People are asking 
what a man like that is doing outside 
polities. * x 


It is stated that steam laundries do 
not kill germs. If we may argue from 
its effect. upon our linen the operation 
must at least make the average germ 
feel dreadfully giddy. 

* * 





The Scottish Home Rule Bill came 


In the Willesden Police Court it was 
stated that a man was so afraid of his 
wife that he went to work. A pretty 
bad case. aes 

A man in the Ulster High Court the 
other day admitted that he couldn't 
remember his wife’s maiden name. 
A businesslike man always makes a 
note of his wife’s maiden name every 
time he marries. f 


The Peterborough police are search- 
ing for a man who sold a tin of water 
to some motorists as petrol. To keep 
on the right side of the law he should 
have sold it as whisky. 


The Bill for the Protection of Birds 
proposes to prohibit the use of birdlime 
for the capture of wild birds. It is 
doubtful whether it will be made ap- 
plicable to the snaring of haggis in 
Scotland. 


A peculiarly bright red bird has been 


observed by a naturalist at Dover during 


twice aslongasours. This would make 
their winter about twenty-three months 
long. 


A critic, talking of a recent musical 
play, says that the leading actress did 
her best with very little material. About 
a yard and a half? 


It is denied that several prominent 
Society women have already engaged 
messenger boys to reserve places in the 
queue for the next revolting murder 
trial. They prefer to do their own 
fighting with hatpins. 


The statement that CapaBLANca is 
acting as adviser to the Cuban rebels 
has caused great dissatisfaction. Al- 
ready four revolutions have had to be 
postponed while he was thinking out 
the next move. 


A scientist said not long ago that we 
think exactly as we dress. We've 
suspected this ourselves ever since a 





certain author told us that he thought 





upfora Second Reading 
on Friday last. As we 
already have Scottish 
Rule in England there 
seems no reason why 
Scotland shouldn't risk 
it as well. , 


Mr. Josern BEARD, 
of Quebec, who cele- 
| brated his hundred-and- 
seventh birthday last 
week, recommends hard 





work and regular hours as-the best | 
recipe for a long life. There is always 
a catch somewhere. 


In their campaign against earwigs, 
Portland, U.S.A., may import an Eng- 
lish fly to assist in the offensive. Our 
own view is that they should send two, 
| $0 that they might be company for one 
| another. 





| 

i 

| The United States Army has decided 
| to substitute the vacuum cleaner for 
the eurrycomb inthe grooming of mules. 
| Ifwe know anything about army mules 
| We must assume that their permission 
_ has been first obtained, 


Vienna is experimenting with mov- 
able lamp-posts. If the idea is success- 
| ful, it is intended to apply it to railway 


} 
| 
} 
} 


| porters, He 

Two men charged at the Old Bailey 
have been sent to prison for taking part 
In bogus burglaries. It is this sort of 
thing that makes it so difficult for the 
real burglar to make a living. People 











Stow suspicious of him. 
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THE BIRTH OF A FASHION. 
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out most of his books 
in his bath. 
* % 

Sir Evan OwEn WI1L- 
LIAMS thinks that the 
concrete buildings at 
Wembley will last two 
hundred years. Yes, but 
will they last until the 
Exhibition is finally 
complete ? 





. 
Arace of savages with 





the last few weeks. We are glad to be 
able to announce that the British Fas- 
cisti have the matter in hand, 

A California Court has decided that 
a man has a perfect right to walk in 
the middle of the road. In Britain, 
however, pedestrians are advised to 
confine their accidents to the right of 
the roadway. 


For half-a-crown visitors may dig for 
real gold nuggets at the British Empire 
Exhibition. One Scotsman who has 
already spent twelve-and-sixpence has 
wired home for more money. 


A contemporary mentions that expert 
picture-forgers are at work in London. 
This is only natural as very few persons 
would engage an amateur for such work. 

“ * 


* 

Mr. W. L. George says that Neo- 
lithic man did not know how to kiss. 
But then there were no cinemas in 
those days. * % 





In a lecture a professor recently re- 
marked that the seasons on Mars are} 


blue skins has been discovered in Africa. 
Apparently ours is not the only country 
where cricket is played in May. 








Another Impending Apology. 
From a parish magazine :— 
“The accompaniments by Mr. —— on the 
organ were, singularly, effective and pleasing.” 
“We hear from Denver that a terrible 
heartquake passed in the occidental Indies.” 
French Paper, 
The West Indians are so susceptible. 
In a letter to the editor of a Sunday 
newspaper a correspondent asks :— 
“Can any of your readers inform me correctly 
as to the old superstition of crowds—viz. 
(i.) that of one or a number crossing your 
path or of flying towards you ; (ii.) the saying 
Somerset?) that runs somewhat in this 
fashion :— ne for sorrow, 
Two for happiness, 
Three for marriage, 
Four for a birth.” 
Weare afraid we cannot give very much 
information on the subject of supersti- 
tions about crowds coming at you or 
across you; but we have an idea that a 
more. probable reading of the last line 
would be “ Four for a death.” 
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SPRING-TIME. 


A BITTER gust of wind and a squall 
of rain drove me to take the first shelter 
I could find. 

The calendar called it May. 

“ Phenomenial the strides this wire- 
less has been making,” said the man 
leaning against the bar; ‘ simply 
phenomenial.” 

I agreed. 

“T bin taking a walk to-day among 
the birds an’ the trees, same as I always 
do spring-time when I get a few hours 
off. And p’ raps you wouldn’t hardly 
guess where?” 

“Kew,” I hazarded. 

I sometimes look at a morning-paper 
which attempts to legislate for the pro- 
cesses of Nature in Kew Gardens, how- 
ever reluctant the Spring, and I judged 
that this man was probably a news- 
paper reader. 

“ Next Sunday,”* announces my jour- 
nal, “wall be Pyrus japonica day at Kew,” 
or “Next week will be Gromwell week 
in Kew Gardens.” 

And I imagine that they might do 
the same thing for the birds as for the 
flowers :— 

“Next Sunday will be Dartford War- 
bler day at Kew.” 

Or even more dictatorially : 


** Brrp-sonG PROGRAMME. 


Kew Gardens . . (Next Monday onwards) 
The White-throat.” 


But no, it was not Kew Gardens. 

“Epping Forest,” I suggested. 

““No, none of them places. 
Kensington.” 

‘South Kensington ?” 

“ Nach’ral Hist’ry Museum.” 

** But you ean go there,” I objected, 
“at any time of the year.” 

**Could do,” he admitted. “But I 
only goes there spring-time meself. You 
see | was brought up in the country 
when I was a boy, but I’m a proper 
Londoner now. I don’t hold w ith slop- 
ping about in the wet, messing your 
boots up and all that—* rabbit” buses 
| and suchlike. But I was a rare one for 
bird’s-nesting when I was a kid, an’ I 
can’t keep away from the birds in Sahf 
Kensington when Spring comes. And 
it isn’t only birds an’ eggs, if you under- 
stand me. It’s all the bits of trees and 
that they put along with ’em. Gorse 
and the may flowering, and kingeups 
and beech-leaves and all them kind o’ 
things. Does you good to look at, ac- 
cording to my idear.” 

“They are done very well,” 
ceded. 

“ And all those nests hid away in the 
middle of ‘em, as natural as life.” 

* You can see the same thing on the 


Sahf 


I con- 


out, “and you get the advantage of the 


movement there.” 

«Ah, but you don’t get no colour in 
them,” he rejoined, shaking his head, 
‘‘and no sooner there but what they ‘re 
gone again.” 

“There's always that difficulty,” I 
could not help remarking, “about a 


bird.” 
“ Not at Sahf Kensington,” said the 
votary. “ Believe me or believe me not, 


if you were to put me down in the 
country now, and I was to see the birds 
flying about from tree to tree like, | 
wouldn’t hardly know one from the 
other. But you put a bird from Sahbf 
Kensington front of me, and I'll lay 
you I know that bird’s name as well as 
my own. Now you wouldn’t think to 
look at me, meeting me just casual like, 
that I was the kind of man as could tell 
you what a phalleyrope was?” 

Want of practice in applying this 
particular criterion caused me to hesi- 
tate for a moment. 

“Nor a dotterel nor a grasshopper 
warbler,” he went on earnestly. ‘“ Nor 
a nettle-creeper ; nor a twite.” 

I examined him more closely. 
‘“‘No,” I said, “I don't believe I 
should.” 

“ You can’t stump me on those birds,” 
he cried triumphantly. ‘ Warblers and 
finches and buntings and plovers and 
lapwings—I know the whole lot.” 

“ And the eggs as well?” 

“ Ah, now you're asking!” he said. 
“T wouldn't say I could swear to them 
every time. And there's too many of 
those young birds in the nests at Sahf 
Kensington. I don't see much sense 
in stuffing a lot o’ young birds with no 
feathers on. I'd sooner have only eggs, 
I would.” 

“ You don't keep any birds at home, 
do you?” Lasked. “ In cages, I mean.” 

“Nah what’s the use of keeping a 
bird in a cage? I like to see them on 
their nests, I do, sitting about in 
bushes like and coming out of holes of 
trees.” 

“You were saying something just 
now,” I reminded him, “ about wire- 
less. Where does that come in?” 

“ Well, it’s only an idear of mine,” 
he said ; “‘but you've seen in the papers 
maybe about them broadcasting the 
nightingale ?’ 

“I believe I have,” I said. 

“Well, what’s to prevent them get- 
ting records like of all these birds and 
broadcasting them ?’ 

“ At South Kensington ?” I asked. 

“Yes, in the Museum. Make it a 
bit livelier like if you could hear the 
beggars as well as see em. Wouldn't 
it now? Yor could pr etty near fancy 
you was walking out in the woods, 


‘A bit noisy iedoors,” I ventured, | 
“There ‘d be gulls and starlings — 
jays and green w oodpeckers, you know.” | 
*“ Cheerful,” he said, “acc 
my idear. 
them about it sometimes, but I didn't 
hardly like to. And they might put 
some ‘seats in as well. Like in the 
Park, you know, or Kensington Gavr- 
dens. ‘Anybody ‘d pay a bit to come 
in then, and be glad to.” 

“It’s not a bad notion,” I admitted 
“Tm sure you'd come, anyhow.’ 

“ Pretty near any day, I should,” he 
said, ‘‘ springtime.” 


sording to 





- 


INDIAN EVENING. 
Tur sky's face changes 
A gossamer mist 
Curtains the ranges 
The shadows list 
Kastwards; the wind awakes and the 
sun's red arrows desist 





The long noon blazing 
He wrought his will 
Languishing, lazing, 
Stricken and still 
The land lay and the waters; t 
horse * danced on the hill 


Now the sweet minute, 
Now the release 
Deliverance in it, 
Comfort and peace, 
The promise that man shall be solaced, 
his torments a while shall cease. 


A hum on the highways 
Of voices awuke ; 
In forest byways, 
By river and lake 
The birds stirring to song, the creatures 
a-cry in the brake ; 
And the fetters of duty 
Are loosed for a space 
Of coolness and beauty, 
An instant of grace 
Eve the night-time, airless and angry, 
takes all in its hot embrace 
Whoso knoweth 
That hour between 
When the red day goetl) 
And eve is queen— 
Doth he not know it the f airest of al 
the hours that have been ° 


An hour of prison 
The gods remit, 

When the breeze is risen 
And shadows flit 


liness, carven and coloured and lit. 


An hour of playtime, 
An hour of leave 
'Twixt night and daytime— 
Reward, reprieve ; 
The sorceress hour at tw ilight, 
heavenly hour of eve. 


the 
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cinema, of course, nnwadays.” I pointed 


then, spring-time.” 
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* Mirago. 





I thought of writing to | 


Through a land that is decked in love- | 


 heat- | 
























































THE INDIGENTS ABROAD; OR, WHERE THE ‘* RHEINGOLD” GOES TO. 


{Italy is reported to be te 
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ming with plutocratic German tourists, all doing themselves very well.] 
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A “BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY” AT WEMBLEY. 


First Miner. “ WHY, WHERE’ST THA BIN ALL DAAY, GEORDIE. 


Second Miner. “AaY, AH HAVE THAT AN’ ALL. BIN OOP AN’ DOWN PIT 





Hast E) 


NJOYED THASELF?” 


SHAAFT FOWEBRYY TIMES.” 











SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE. 


Mildmay Middleton had been inter- 
ested in her from the first. From the 
moment when she took the seat facing 
his by the door he had been struck by 
her distinguished bearing. Not that 
she had the cold aloof manner popularly 
associated with the aristocracy. She 
was vivacious enough as she talked 
with the young man who was seeing 
her off. But there was a distinction 
about her, an ¢/ ne savait quoi. Mild- 
may dearly loved the holders of here- 
ditary titles; the idea of them, that is, 
for he did not know many. 

The lady and her friend talked on, 
and Mildmay could not help overbear- 
ing. Presently she took up a weekly 
illustrated paper which lay on the seat 
beside her. 

“ My portrait 's in here this week,” 
she said, and showed it to him, 

* Very jolly,” he said. 


\ 


™~ 





That was all. The train steamed out 
of the terminus. 

“She must be someone moving in 
the great world. I was right, then,” 
thought Mildmay. He was almost 
unbearably interested after that. 

They got into conversation over the 
exact amount of open window which 
she would prefer. She was very charm- 
ing. He lent her his magazine. She 
did not lend him her paper. 

“She does not wish me to see who 
she is from the portrait,” he thought. 

The floods beside the line were a 
fruitful source of conversation. 

“ Itis trying for thefarmers,” she said. 

No doubt her father, or possibly her 
husband, owned thousands of acres. 

Mildmay was very, very happy. 

At the first stop he jumped nimbly 
out, ran to the bookstall and bought a 
copy of her paper. He looked hastily 
through it. It was a ladies’ paper, and, 
apart from some photographs of dogs and 


the advertisements, there was only one 
portrait in it—the Countess of Bilberry. 
It did not seem to be a very good like- 
ness, but evening dress and the fam'ly 
jewels no doubt made a difference. 


so as not to expose his curiosity, and 
hastened back to the carriage. He was 
entranced. 

At the next stop he for nd the 
Countess looking, as he thought, a 
little wistfully at the tea-truck. 

“Will you allow me to bring you 
some tea?” he asked with great de- 
ference. 

“Rather. Thanks awfully,” said the 
Countess. ; 

She was extraordioarily natural and 
unaffected. She ate two bath buns 


and a very unwholesome-looking piece 

of cake with great gusto, and drank 

two cups of tea. ~ 
“ What lovely boxes of chocolates. 





she said just as the train was staring. 











He stuffed the paper inside his coat, | 
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Mildmay hastily bought one and pre- 
sented it to her. 

* «You are kind,” she said. 

They talked of many things and 
| many places. Some of her ideas sur- 
| prised him. She adored Cliftonville and 

Scarborough. A change from ancestral 
halls, he presumed. 

Presently she opened her bag, showed 
| signs of disappointment and looked up. 
| “You haven't a cigarette, I sup- 
j 





pose?” she asked. 
He plunged his hand into his pocket. 
“I’m awlully sorry I’ve only gas- 
| pers,” he said. 
| Hefelt bitterly annoyed with himself. 
| “That'll be quite all right,” she said. 
“I buy them for myself sometimes. 
| Would youthink me terribly rude if 1 
took two? I shan’t have time to get 
, any when I change at Templecombe.” 
| “Dotakethe packet,” hesaid. “ Yes, 
really. I don’t want them.” 
| She took it with the most gracious of 
' smiles, 
“You are kind,” she said again. 
_ At Salisbury a boy offered papers 
,and magazines. It turned out that 
| she simply loved The T'winkler and The 
| Oblong and Dash’s Magazine and Re- 
| plies and Bonnes Bouches. 
| Hebought them all for her. After 
| all, was she not a Countess, and had 
| he not always stood up for the old 
aristocracy? One must havethecourage 
| of one’s opinions. And she enjoyed it 
all so prettily, just as if she were not 
accustomed to have everything she 
could possibly want lavished upon her. 
As they neared Templecombe she 
| leaned forward and said,“ My portrait’s 
in this week’s Boudoir,” and handed 
| him the paper. 
This was indeed acompliment. He 
felt his own copy crackling inside his 
/ coat. He tried to look unconscious. 
“There are three of me,” she said. 
_ The train was slowing down, and he 
had only time to glance at the portrait 
of the Countess of Bilberry. 
__ “Very good,” he said, as he handed 
| back the paper and jumped up to get 
her Suit-case from the rack. As he 
lifted it down he wondered vaguely 
what she meant by “Three of me.” He 
had only seen one. But there was no 
_ time to inquire. He found her a porter. 
“Good-bye,” she said, giving him her 
most bewitching smile. “I'm glad I 
;™metyou. You have been kind.” She 
| Bras him warmly by the hard. 
| “The porter probably knows who 
she is, thought Mildmay, with a warm 
glow at his heart, as he stood there 
hat in hand. 
| ‘ At that moment a girl came running 
id and greeted his fellow-traveller, and 


the two walked ; yd en 
| together, ed away up the platform 
oe 
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Prien 


SAME DAY?” 








First Suburban Lady. “I've Just BEEN TO THE Roya ACADEMY.” 

Second Lady. “ Don’? you FIND IT VERY TIRING?” 

First Lady. “On, I ONLY LOOK AT THE MEN I WANT TO SEE.” 

Second Lady. “Bur Now CAN YOU BE SURE OF THEIR ALL BEING THERE ON THE 








Mildmay stepped back into the 
carriage. He felt as if someone was 
reciting, ‘‘ What have I done for you, 
England, my England?” Unbutton- 
ing his coat he took out his copy of 
The Boudoir and turned once more to 
the picture of the Countess. He noted 
that she was the second daughter of 
Lord Hoxton. He was a little sur- 
prised to see also that she had been 
married three times. Then he remem- 
bered that his companion had said, 
“There are three of me.” 

He turned the pages in a flutter till 
he came to an advertisement of Bézique 
et Cie, Court Milliners, of New Bond 
Street. There were three photographs 
of young ladies in very becoming 
hats; or rather three photographs of 
the same young lady. And it was, 








beyond a shadow of doubt, the young 
lady who had sat opposite to him, on 
whom he had lavished tea, cigarettes, 
papers... 

He leaned back, feeling a little giddy. 
Then he looked again at the advertise- 
ment. 

«Simple but effective,’ hemuttered, 
reading the legend beneath the top 
picture. 

The train was moving out of the 
station now. As the carriage passed a 
pile of baggage, he heard a voice he 
seemed to recognise. 

“ The sweetest little man, my dear!” 
it was saying. ‘“ He'd have given me 
his boots if 1’d asked for them.” 

«Effective, all right,” muttered 
Mildmay, “ but I don’t know so much 
about ‘ simple.’”’ 
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Mr, Lovable had for some time been 
blowing A on the fourth hole of his flute, 
the mouthpiece of which was made of 
the leaf of a toddy palm. Otherwise it 
was a trumpet-like instrument sheathed 
apparently with tinsel work and inlaid 
glass. He was blowing in order that 
Mr. Brown, sitting inside a circular 
gilded cage, might tune his cylindrical 
drums, a rather complicated process, 
for the centre of every drum-face was 
daubed with a round patch of boiled 
rice paste and wood-ash, and the tone 
of every drum depended upon the pre- 
cise thickening of this mixture, applied 
by Mr. Brown with his thumb and 
forefinger. Mr.Gold meanwhile, with 
an expression of far-away melancholy, 
was tapping the eighteen gongs of his 
Kyi-waing. The cymbals had been en- 
trusted to Mr. Ponderer. Mr. Iron had 
the big drum, which was suspended from 
the belly of a red-and-golden dragon. 

When the orchestra was ready, Mr. 
Golden Goggles danced. He was fol- 
lowed by Miss Dearest, and then Mr. 
Handsome obliged. Mr. Handsome is 
one of the most popular dancers in 
Burma, and nobody can be surprised 
at.that. He executed a very compli- 
cated pas seul, passing from gloom to a 
sort of gnome-like triumph, which may 
have represented courting, but may, on 
the other hand, have represented some- 
thing quite different. Afterwards an 
enser was given which permitted us 
to see Miss Dearest, Miss Million 
Diamonds, Miss Cave, Miss Love, Miss 
Coconut Grove and Miss Jungle Dawn 
dancing, in the guise of boys, the Oh- 
see-pwe. They wore muslin coatees wired 
into a kind of tail at the back, and pink 
silk skirts twisted up for the occasion 
like those that Mr. Handsome wore. 

In the meantime Mr. Handsome him- 
self and Mr. Golden Goggles pranced 

tually round them; beating, Mr. 
xolden Goggles .the cymbals and Mr. 
Handsome the drum. The ladies sang 








PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 


XI.—* SoNAPARANTA.” - 


school chanting a hymn, but Mr. Hand- 
some and Mr. Golden Goggles merely 
gave wild shouts and encouraging 
smiles. As Mr. Handsome, however, 
beat his drum not only with the hand 
but also with the elbow, the knee and 
the toe, and frequently tuned it by 
redaubing the paste in the centre, it 
was no mean performance. No mean 
performance, in fact, to sing and dance 
at all upon an open-air stage, very 
lightly clad, with a chill north-western 








MR, 


VERY SHOWY., 


wind raging through the wide avenues 
of Wembley and lifting the stage carpet 
so that it had to be pegged down by 
the brown Ameriean-toed shoes which 
Mr. Lovable and Mr. Ponderer wear 
when the spirit of the East gives way 
to that of the West. Grey with cold 
the ladies still smiled and danced, and 
the dandelions which they had added 
to the artificial flowers in their hair 
were strewn = oy the stage. With a 
romantic. impulse the Illustrator picked 
one up and placed it in his button-hole. 














rather in the manner of an elementary 





Not everyone can boast of a dandelion 











which has fallen from the coijfure of | 
Miss Jungle Dawn. 
When the Oh-see-pwe was over, Mr. | 
Very Showy of the Coliseum and 
Wembley, with a little assistance from 
Mr. Diamond and Mr, Gold, gave a 
short demonstration of the game of 
cane-ball. This is the national pastime 
of Burma and is better than the pas- 
times of England, because there is no 
base ulterior motive in the shape of | 
wickets or goals. It is played for sheer | 
artistry’s sake, and the things that Mr. 
Very Showy can do with a couple of | 
cane balls by using his feet, his knees, | 
his neck and his head, but never touch- | 
ing them with his hands, might well | 
make our professional footballers gasp | 
with surprise. But then Mr. Very | 
Showy doesn’t wear boots, and that no | 
doubt helps a lot. He was one of the | 
spectators of the Cup-tie Final, and I | 
gather was rather saddened by the} 
materialistic creed of the West, which | 
subordinates art to arithmetic. But he | 
too smiled, even when the north-west 
wind blew his cane balls out of control. 
For the Burmese perpetually smile. 
They are a simple childlike folk in 
many ways, and have customs whieh I 
cannot sufficiently admire. Burma may 
be called the star turn of Wembley, | 
and besides the hundreds of bells which | 
tinkle from the pagoda-like teak tops | 
of its pavilion there are great brazen | 
gongs at the gates and on the lawn. | 
When the Burmese have finished saying | 
their prayers they strike a gong loudly | 
with a staghorn to tell the world what | 
they have done. There are few things | 
more pleasant.than to beat a really loud 
gong, and I cannot imagine a device that 
would make Western church -going more 
popular. In Burma they take holidayson 
all their holy days, which is alsoa 
plan, because they have a large number 
of holy days. And though they enjoy 
carving teak to an extent which to the 
Western mind borders on the super 
fluous, they have a pretty passion for 
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MR. PONDERER. 


| bright colours and flowers, and an ob- 
| jection, which | am disposed to share, 
_ to burrowing about in the bowels of the 
| earth for metals. The mining in Burma 
| has to be done by Chinese. 

These things and many more we 
learnt from the gentleman who some- 
| Umes neglects his proper duty of writing 
| poems: for Punch in order to help in the 
administration of Burmese affairs, and 
| 18 indeed largely responsible for the im- 
| Mense collection of wealth in minerals, 
| In jewels and wood and silk which you 
| See when you have passed through the 
| teak porticoes and walked into Burma 

tween the two tremendous leogryphs 
Which guard the doors. Colossal ani- 
mals they are, and, if the red tongue of 
the one is blunted while that of the 
other is sharp, it is because, the Burmese 
say, the second is a female leogryph. 

imple in commercial affairs, the Bur- 
mese understand zoology. 


| 





























MISS JUNGLE DAWN, 


Encyclopedias say that the principal 
exports of Burma are rice and oil, but 
nobody who has seen the Burma 
pavilion at Wembley is going to take 
u remark like that seriously. The 
principal exports of Burma are bells 
and jewels and teak, and teak and 
bells. 

The Illustrator was so charmed with 
the bronze of Burma that he bought a 
bell capable, he said, of rousing a whole 
block of flats to breakfast with one 
stroke, and would even have liked to 
go away with a Karen drum weighing 
about a couple of hundredweight and 
carved round the sides and edges with 
elephants and frogs. But happily the 
price was prohibitive, and he was 
tempted to come and look at rubies and 
green jade instead. Green jade comes 
from Burma and not from China, a 
fact which may surprise some people, 
but not me, for I always know that 





MISS COCONUT GROVE. 


when any commodity is associated by 
popular tradition with any particular 
place it always comes from somewhere 
else. As with Stilton, so with jade. 
But green jade, I suppose, is little 
accounted of in a country where the 
jade is also mauve and black and red, 
and there are beryls and amethysts and 
rubies and amber and garnets, and gold 
in all the rivers and pearls in the 
sea. The exact price of the Burmese 
pavilion at Wembley, with all its«fix- 
ings, including the rooms panelled with 
laurel - wood and mahogany, and the 
two élephants, which are now staying 
at the Zoo, is to be quoted shortly for 
the benefit of American millionaires on 
the look out for a rough shooting-shack 
in the Rockies. But Miss Dearest, Miss 
Million Diamonds, Miss Cave, Miss 
Love, Miss Coconut Grove and Miss 
Jungle Dawn have decisled to return to 
Burma again. Evor. 
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THE CALL OF SPRINC. 


Wuen Spring has come to bower and 
bole 

In all her fresh attire, 

And housewives, conscious of their coal, 

Think twice about a fire, 

That is the time when poets feel— 

They say—a stab of sudden zeal 

Which ine them with a joyful squeal 
To strike the instant lyre. 


They tell you that they ’re up at dawn, 
Eager to hail the sun ; 

They sing the sweets of lea and lawn, 
The flowers one by one ; 

They stick in animals and trees ; 

They also warble of the breeze, 

Which rhymes unerringly with bees ; 
And there, the thing is done. 


That some I count as friends) 
Will tell the truth, or may, 

I grant you, and their output lends 
Colour to what they say; 

They might apparently be backed 
To be thus vernally attacked ; 

On me alone it seems to act 

Quite in another way. 


Like them I feel the stirring sap 
Within me and am glad; 
I also feel inclined to clap 

My hands and leap like mad ; 
Only to see the young year doff 
Her old drab garments starts me off, 
Unluckily, to dreams of golf, 

And out I go, begad. 


Well, let the vernal freshet spout, 

The early warbler sing ; 

I only sometimes feel a doubt— 

One of those doubts that cling — 
Whether these pure industrious flights 
Are really fanned by Spring’s delights, 
Or bottled off on Winter nights 

And cellared till the Spring. 

Dum-Dum. 





HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME LOOKS. 


Waar future generations will think 
of some of our present-day women 
novelists it would be unwise, and per- 
haps unkind, to prophesy, but it is cer- 
tain that at the door of those gifted 
ladies will be laid the flagrant injustice 
now being meted out to that group of 
men on whom Nature has inflicted 
straight noses, wavy hair, clear com- 
plexions and those other attributes that 
go to make up good looks. 

Until a few years back the handsome 
man had the world at his feet. He was 
the hero of every romance, every drama, 
and palmists promised him to every 
f client. 

But our women novelists have changed 
all that. For some reason or other— 
ps the War—they have smashed 





Greek in outline, and have substituted 
the ju-jus with which the prudent West 
African native scares away evil spirits. 
Nowadays in our romances the only 
possible hero is one possessing a rugged 
face, by which is meant, I gather, one 
that has been caught in some machinery, 
and handed back with many features 
in the wrong places. And the owner of 
such a face, it is alleged, can love with 
an intensity, a passion and a fury that 
is simply impossible to a man whose 
face is in drawing. 

The effect has been that handsome 
men are now at a dreadful discount. 
Advertisers in matrimonial papers de- 
scribe themselves proudly as “ con- 
sidered homely.” A Rugby footballer, 
returning from a game where his face 
has been considerably trodden on, runs 
a risk of being kidnapped by love-sick 
maidens. Ina ball-room the man with 
Tarzan lineaments has to allot his 
dances on a time schedule, while the 
Adonises slink round in the hope that 
some myopic spinster may take pity on 
them. And a handsome deem at 
the altar convinces the spectators that 
the bride is mercenary. 

Worse than that, the man possessing 
good looks is spso facto suspect and is 
considered capable of all crimes, from 
baby-farming to posting letters in the 
— receptacle at the local post-office. 

Only the other day, in a novel, I came 
across this: “One glance at his false 
handsome face revealed to Enid that 
life-long misery awaited Anastasia if 
she wed this man.” 

Now is it not hopelessly unfair to 
place “false” and “ handsome” in con- 
stant juxtaposition ? 

In this case it was a certain Rupert 
Budgeon who filled the réle of villain, 
and I have to admit that in many re- 
spects he was not exactly nice. He 
did hurl his grand-aunt from the roof- 
garden of Harridge’s to the street below 
and then calmly proceed to claim the 
insurance money in the Life Insurance 
Department, next door to the Cretonnes 
and Plumbers’ Sundries on Floor 17. 
Some other foibles of his, such as forg- 
ing cheques and miscounting his strokes 
in a bunker, no decent man would openly 
approve of. 

et, though I hold no brief for Rupert 
and don’t care much for his ways, I am 
forced to ask, Is it not true that he did 
these things, not on account of his good 
looks, but in spite of them ? 

Let us be just before we are un- 
generous. Must it be assumed that 
because a man can look at himself in 
his shaving-glass in the morning with- 
out a shudder he is in the line of suc- 
cession of Nero, Crippen, et al.? No, 
it must not and it shall not. 





thejg old idols, which were generally 
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Besides—and this is a strong point— 


look at the inspired efforts of our gifted 
artists in the illustrated advertisements. 
See the young man who decided to get 
out of the rut and make good by signing 
the coupon that very day and is now a 
managing director with a four-figure 
salary. How handsome he is! That 
other fellow, the husband who hurries 
home and announces to his wife, 
“Duckie, I’ve bought you the loveliest 
enamelled dustbin at Fidler and Dilnot’s 
for—you’ll never guess—seven-and- 
eleven-three”"—have you ever seen a 
more Apollo-like frontage than his? 
And the man who has purchased on the 
instalment plan the forty-four volumes, 
with fumed oak book-case, of the Com- 
mercial Encyclopedia, and is depicted 
reading steadily through them in order 
to become a better citizen, a better hus- 
band and a better income-tax payer— 
his face is far from uncomely. Not at all 
bad, in fact. And so on with everything, 
from pipes to pyjamas, the man that is 
doing the right thing is in the good- 


looking class, whilst the men with | 


} 
; 





spots before their eyes or the lassitude- 
merchants possess faces which arouse | 


in the spectator a passionate urge to 
throw things at them. 

That proves—doesn’t it ?—that the 
artists jof vision harbour no unkindly 
feelings towards the fellow on whom 
good looks have been inflicted, and are 
disposed to treat him as a man and a 
brother. 

Again, the Stage is on the side of the 
good-looking men. Can anyone con- 
ceive of Owen Nares or Henry AINLEY 
being cast for the part of the villain? 
Or, if either of them were, would it not 
be the case only up to Act III., where, 
amid the dripping of tears and the 
gnashing of chocolates in the auditor- 
ium, it would be disclosed that the 
seeming villain, A., had chivalrously 
taken on himself the burden of the real 
villain’s (B.’s) crime, for the sake of a 
woman that A. and/or B. loved, or be- 
cause A.’s father had been saved from 
ruin and disgrace in the dear dead past 
when B.’s father had pawned the family 
gramophone with one hundred-and- 
seventy-four records to meet a stumer 
cheque which A.’s father had uttered? 
I'm afraid I’ve not made myself fright- 
fully clear, but you gather the idea. The 
good-looking man who is alleged to be 
the villain is really a hero when you 
come to know him properly. 

In spite of all this evidence in favour 
of handsome men, the general tendency 
is to regard them as vain, selfish, treach- 
erous and what not. 

To lady novelists in general, and 
Miss D-x and Miss H -tr in partic- 
lar, I make a heart-to-heart appeal for 
fair play on behalf of a class to which 





unhappily I belong. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY—FIRST DEPRESSIONS. 
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* MOVE OVER A BIT—THE SOFA LEG’S é “5 Se ; : : 
9 GIVING WAY.” WE HAVE A STRONG LINE 
_ : age <a, OF CHOCOLATE-BOX POR- 
PrimEvVAL WreppinGc., Left: Besr Man. 


TRAITS IN THIS STYLE.” 


Right: Worst Woman. 
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Visilor to the Academy {after looking at 
“The Wine-Pressers”). “ THAT SETTLES 
~ TF . ’ y , * 
“ HOW MUCH BETTER TO PAINT ONE'S ir. I SHALL STICK TO WHISKY. 
OWN PORTRAIT THAN TO LET 
AUGUSTUS DO Ir.” 
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ENTERPRISING SUITOR TRIES THE 
EFFECT OF A BEAUTIFULLY-CUT PAIR OF 


“Comk oN, Boys! We’Lt GeT A HUMAXE 
TROUSERS ON THE OBDURATE PENELOPE. 


SocrETY’s MEDAL FOR THIS.” 


PORTRAITS ARE PLENTIFUL AND LP TO THE USUAL STANDARD. 
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WHAT TOMMY SAW AT BRIGHTON. 
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If.—Tue Wickep Pier. 
Tue richer Romans, if | remember 
right, were fond of thrusting little piers 
into the sea:im front of their holiday 
villas at Baim, Capri and elsewhere. 
At about the same time the morals of 
the Emperors took a turn for the worse 
and the Roman Empire decayed. 
There are those who might draw a 
sinister comparison when they see for 
the first time the monstrous pleasure- 
piers of Brighton thrust out so arro- 





of the returning penny and knew that 
I had won. Is there a sound on earth 
more exquisite than this? Here is the 
one sensation that never stales. It is 
the one moment when I feel that I am 
greater than a machine; that Man is 
important; that I am an important 
man and capable of greatness. After 
all, I have pitted my wits against a 
Robot, staked all upon my brains, and 
here is my capital returned to me intact. 
Practically, it is making money. To 
put in a penny and receive a penny in 
exchange—many are the financiers, 





some invisible but irresistible magnet, 
begins to move stealthily across the 
water to destruction—an awful thing 
to see. But by frantically turning a 
nautical little wheel outside it is possible 
to steer the ship through bridges of 
inconceivable narrowness into a safe 
harbour, when the penny is returned, 
I reckon that in my time I have made 
a substantial sum of money out of these 
machines. I seldom fail to save that 
little ship. It calls up qualities in a 
man which every man knows that he 
possesses, but never in real life has 





gantly into the pure stream of (— 
Ocean. But George and I were 
not among them. Indeed, the 
piers of Brighton are her glory. 
It is the sea which is the blot. 
Who would suppose that that 
grey and dingy fluid which lops 
about the West Pier is the same 
that washes the shores of Corn- 
wall and Palermo, and is de- 
scribed by many poets as blue ? 
It is not necessary, however, to 
look at the sea. There are cor- 
ners in the band-house where 
a man may sit with his face 
towards the town and think 
himself in Camberwell again. 
Except, of course, for the 
moral tone. George insisted 
that we should spend our first 
afternoon on the pier for the 
sake of the moral tone. He 
called it “doing the penny-in- 
the-slot machines;" but I 
gathered that the penny-in- 
the-slots were somehow mys- 
teriously connected with the 
moral tone. 

At the end of the pier there 
is a vast quadrangular theatre, 
hung like a fairy mushroom 
o'er the sea. About it there 
blew without ceasing a fright- 
ful east wind, and I longed for 
the genial frowst of Kensing- 
ton. But the whole of Ken- 
sin has not so many penny- 
in-the-slots as are set about 











“Is YOUR SON STRICTLY HONEST?” 
Ou, 
BUSINESS IS BUSINESS.” 


YES, Sire, Bur OF COURSE HE 


REALISES THAT 


any chance to display—cool- 
ness, quickness, nautical apti- 
tude, and a clear notion of 
the distinction between right 
and left. I made sevenpence 
out of the ship. George, | 
was happy to see, invariably 
steered the ship to ruin. 

Time after time my penny 
clattered back. I donot as a 
rule invest much capital in 
the “Test Your Strength” 
machines; but to encourage 
George; who was growing a 
little moody, I took him on at 
the Grip-Gauge, with disas- 
trous results. The strongest 
possible grip is 600, and the 
average grips of different trades 
and professionsare noted above 
the machine :— 


Farmers ... . 470 
Bankers . . . 300 
Lawyers . . . 325 
Boilermakers . . 430 
Moulders . . . . 470 
Paperhangers . . 325 
Stenographers . . 300 
Travelling Men. . 400 
Telegraphers. . . 290 
Dentists . . . . 360 


and so on. 

George gripped first, grew 
very red in the face, and regis- 
tered 400, the grip of a Trav- 
elling Man. I then seized the | 
handle, and—to this day 1 | 
know not why—the needle | 








this theatre. We changed all our money 
into coppers and thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves for about an hour. In theory 
the penny-in-the slots are provided for 
the young; in practice, however, few 
modern children have either the money 
or the leisure for a real slot-orgy such 
as George and I indulged in. A number 
of children followed us about and ex- 
tracted wistfully a vicarious pleasure 
from our excesses. 

My favourites are those machines by 
which my money is returned. And I 
turned with joy to my old friend the 
**Guess-Your-Weight " Machine. Once 
more I guessed my weight to a pound, 




















and heard once more the joyful clatter 





after all, who would be glad if they had 
done as much at the ending of the day. 

I pocketed my penny and studied 
once more the lists printed over the 
dial, showing the average weight of 
healthy men, women and children of 
various heights. And I turned away, 
as usual, with a certain sense of humili- 
ation, for weight is not my strong 
point, and I find that I work out at a 
woman of 5 feet 7. 

However, the next few slots restored 
my pride; for I won heavily. The 
most delicious machine of all is that 
which has a little ship floating in real 
water, and when the penny is inserted 





the ship is released and, drawn by 





shot round the dial, past Paperhangers 
and Boilermakers, past Plumbers and | 
Moulders, and rested at 595. I was the | 
strongest man in the world. ae 

George said I had not gripped fair. 
I gave him a penny and told him to 
grip as I had. He went red in the face 
again and reached 285—a little lower 
than the Telegraphers. 

I cannot think of anything that ] 
have enjoyed so much. 

When I had made about five shillings 
George took me into a small room 
called “ Joyland.” It was entirely full 
of penny-in-the-slot machines, but of 


a different character. They were like 
large cameras, with little windows of 
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PEDANTIC OLD GENTLEMAN WHO DISAPPROVES OF ORGAN-GRINDERS IS AT PAINS TO KEEP OUT 


OF STEP WITH THE MUSIC. 











glass, through which the pleasure- 
| seeker was invited to look. Over them 
were written such legends as “The 
| Lifeograph — Montmartre—And Very 
| Nice Too "—“ What the Butler Saw ” 
| —*The Harem Girls at Play "—‘* Why 
Mary Blew Out the Light "—and 
“What Tommy Saw in Paris (for 
adults only).” One or two were even 
| marked with the awful warning—“ For 
| Men Only.” 
| A young adult left the last-named 
machine as we entered and slunk away, 
| hot meeting our eyes. 
| One felt that yet another Brighton 
| boy had stood face to face with Sin. 
|, “Come on,” said George. “ We'd 
better see the whole of Brighton while 
| We re about it.” 
|_ George took “The Harem Girls at 
Play ” and I took “ What Tommy Saw 
| in Paris.” 
| I put in a penny and peered into the 
| Seeret box. ‘here was a clatter and a 
| teat light shone within. . . . 
Ifoneis going tobe wicked it is as well 
to be wicked in an old-fashioned style. 
;*ommy went to Paris, I judged, in 
about the year 1890. And what he saw 
there was an exceedingly Victorian 
| Young lady of English and suburban 
| birth, holding a bicycle more up-to-date 
(than herself. One foot was on the 
_ pedal, and, clothed in an open-work 














black silk stocking, one saw her ankle 
immodestly exposed. Her hat was small 
and circular and plentifully adorned 
with feathers. Her hair was arranged 
in the style of long ago—a “‘ bun” be- 
hind and a kind of wedding-cake before. 

This vision passed with a click, too 
soon, too soon. It was succeeded by 
the same young lady sitting in an apple- 
tree and dangling from a bough a 
single foot, on which was no shoe 
but only a stocking. Next I saw her 
lying well wrapped up upon a stony 
heach (doubtless one of the shores of 
the Seine), and at a little distance a 
man with a very large moustache and 
an open umbrella. Again, sitting upon 
a stool, with one foot quite naked, in 
a hip-bath. Again, in walking-dress, 
but upside-down. Again, fondling a 
cat and wearing an expression of inno- 
cence which nothing in the picture be- 
lied. Again, sitting in a boat and ina 
daring Victorian blouse, the hair falling 
about her ample shoulders. The other 
pictures I forget. 

I know not what Tommy did when 
he saw these shocking sights, but I am 
afraid I laughed aloud. I then went 
and had a peep at George’s Harem 
Girls, who were, it seemed, three daugh- 
ters of Norwood pillow-fighting on a 
stairease in the costume of 1860. We 
laughed so much that a man came in 








and looked at What the Butler Saw. 
This machine, however, was apparently 
broken. And when the man had kicked 
it and shaken it for some time he looked 
angrily at us and went out, using bad 
words. For if it is rapture to put in a 
penny and receive a penny back, to put 
in a@ penny and receive nothing at all 
is the blackest misery. 

We walked back to the Cosmopole, 
passing on our way a cluster of respect- 
able old ladies and gentlemen huddled 
round the Band-house. I thought 
again of all that legend of pleasure and 
wickedness which hangs over Brighton, 
of all those muffled hurrying motorists 
who passed us on the Brighton Road. 
Where were they ? 

“George,” I said, “this is all very 
well; but what does Tommy see at 
Brighton ?” 

“You wait,” said George darkly. 

A. P. H. 








From an Indian tobacconist’s pam- 
phlet :— 

‘* Do you imagine the time when every part 
of the world will be overpopulated. Driven 
by hunger man will pray upon man. Cani- 
balism will be the order of the day. The races 
whose blood is well saturated with nicotine 
will be shunned by the canibals, for nicotine 
turns the flesh bitter and distasteful.” 


There may be contingent advantages 
even in possessing ‘a smoker's heart.” 
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SILENCE FIRST. 


Tue vocal chords, the larynx, the 
tongue—how wonderful they are! What 
perfection of mechanism! You may 
read about them in physiological works, 
with diagrams—marvellous! But how 
often it is wiser not to say anything at 
all. How much less complicated this 
life would be if we were all dumb. 

“Sarety First.”—You see those 
words on all the buses. But being run 
over is nothing compared with the 
calamities that may follow upon the 
spoken word. “ Smence First ''—that 
is a publie warning which might really 
be useful. 

I'm not thinking at the moment of 
those dangerous chance allusions— 
made too often for want [~~ 
of something to say— | 
to mutual friends whom | 
one has seen lunching or 
dancing too intimately | 
with other people's pro- 
perty. I simply mean 
the peril of uttering any 
| word whatever. The | 
other day, for example, 

[lost an important train 

solely through mention- | 

| ing Jamaica to 6ne of 

| those men with an en-| (> 
croaching confidentia! 

| manner and a sparkling | 
eye, in whom every syll 
able they hear touches | 
a spring of reminis- | 
cence that cannot gush 
itself out under five | 
minutes and more likely | 

| ten—men therefore in | 
whose presence, unless | 











it is literally not safe to 


Qeen Teas 
. ye 


sorry to appear so superior, but really | whose tact and tolerance are something 


you mustn’t say Ro-di-o. 
wrong. 
“What do 
Ro-di-o ?” 
‘Merely because it’s wrong, that’s 
all. You say ‘ Ro-day-o.’” 
“But you don’t say ‘ Ro-may-o and | 
Juliet ;’ or perhaps you do?” And} 
80 on. 
Well, after that interlude was over 
some on? chanced to mention that | 
a few of the rough-riders had already | 
reached this country in advance of the 
others. “ Among them,” he said, “Bud | 
Derringer.” | 
‘Bud Derringer!" exclaimed Major | 
Swinger, who has been in America and | 


j 
does not often forget sooner or later to! 


you mean? Why not 











Golfer (as Colonel Blunderbore passes). “New MEMBER, ISN'T HE?” 
Caddie. “Yessir. “FE. 


SWORE "ISSELF IN YESTERDAY.” 


“1 wish you'd introduce me to Bud 
Derringer,” said Featherby, who had 
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That's all} fierce: the smile of one who is more | 
| democratic even than democracy. 


been listening. “I’m interested in | 
every kind of horsemanship, as you 


know, and I should like a talk with 


him about one or two things for a | 


chapter in a book I’m writing.” 
‘Nothing easier,”’ said the 
“if you know how he’s to be foun 


Major, 


* Well,” said Featherby, “I happen | 


to know that just at the moment he's 
at Wembley. He's advising about the 
stables, I’m told.” 

** Splendid!” said the Major. “ Let's 
go out and find him. I wanted an 
excuse to see the place, even if it is 

1 little‘ else than 
rooms and packing- 
cases, as I’m told 

Having nothing bet- 
ter to do, I went 
them. 

“You'll like Bud,’ 
said the Major in the 
ear. “ Aroughdiamond, 
of course, but one of the 
best. And what a seat! 
We often used to go out 
together when he was 
rounding up the stock. 
In fact it was while we 
were riding together 
that I got to know him 
so well. And you know 
there's a lot more in a 
cowboy than you'd ex 
pect. Quite det p stutt 
sometimes. By George! 
but he'll be glad to see 
me. When they 


empty 
i 


meet 





like, they never forget. 





| say anything: that is, if one is incapable 
| of brusque discourtesy. 

Smuence Fiest.—I am thinking of 
the risks that those of us who are 
tempted to conversation are always 
running in a world containing so many 
men who have travelled and can tell 
you how superior to England other 
countries can be in this and that detail : 
so many men who know distinguished 
people; so many men who have trav- 
elled and know distinguished people as 
well. 

I am thinking also of the risks which 
these men themselves can run; I am 
thinking of the times when muteness 
were best even with them. Which 


i 
| 
| one has boundless time | 
] 
| 
| 


brings me (at last) to the point. 

We were talking about the Rodeo 
which is to be one of the summer 
attractions at Wembley, and, after the 
usual friendly correc‘ion as to pronun- 
ciation which accompanies all such 
talk—- My dear fellow, I'm awfully 





mention it. ‘*Why, I know Bud. A 
most charming fellow. I met him in 
Texas. A bit of a rough diamond, but 
charming. And ride! You've never 
seen such riding. The others ’ll have 
to be pretty good if Bud doesn’t beat 
them to a frazzle. Good old Buddy, 
fancy meeting him again!” : 

He smiled the triumphant smile 
which belongs to a cosmopolitan who 
has visited ranches and met cowboys 
and is now in the company of drab 
Londoners who have done nothing of 
the kind. 

“1 wonder where he is staying,” the 
Major continued. «It would be great 
fun to meet old Bud again. What 
times we used to have! Night after 
night. We were inseparable. I must 
say I like a good fellow when I see one, 
and when I was over there I think I 
pleased them, being, as someone said, 
more democratic than themselves.” 











~ 





And so we came to Wembley. 

“Mr. Derringer’s in the Stadium,’ 
said an attendant. ‘He's very busy, 
but if you'll give me your names I'll 
take them to him.” 

“Take him this,” said the Major, and 
he seribbled on the back of his visiting- 
card a word or two of welcome in the 
vernacular of the Wild and Woolly 
West. “ Put it theré!” he wrote. “They 
like that sort of thing,” he explained to 
us. “ Bud’ll rise tothat. Probably he 
hasn’t heard anything so cordial since 
he landed.” 

We waited; and in a few minutes a 
wiry, bowlegged, powerful-looking man 
came out, twisting the Major's card in his 
fingers and now and then looking at It. 

“That's Bud Derringer,” said the 
Major, advancing to meet him. 


a Britisher they really | 


“ Are you Major Swinger?” tie great | 


man asked, 
to place you.” 





He smiled again—the smile of one 


Once more, the veil. Bb. V. L 


“Sorry, but I can’t seem 
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“Goop HEAVENS, GEORGE! 


“Tr’s ALL RIGHT, OLD THING. 
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WHat ON EARTH—— You 'RE NEVER GOING OUT LIKE THAT ?” 


I’M ONLY TRYING TO LIVE UP TO THAT ‘ HoxTON’ SCARF OF YouRS.” 








ALL IN ONE AFTERNOON. 


(The Experiences of a Conscientious 
and Ubiquitous Musical Critic.) 


_ VeRoNALi's VioLtiIn Concerto. 


| Mr. Annibale Glumboso, who gave a 
| Violin recital at the Einstein Hall on 
Friday afternoon last, brought forward 
| Veronali’s Concerto Calmante, which 
has not been heard in London before. 
Veronali, it may be observed, is the 
protagonist of the new Sedative School, 
Which is the outcome of the reaction 
against the inflammatory tendencies of 
modern music, and as such deserves 
respectful attention. There are three 
movements, the first of which, marked 
Allegro sonnifero, is perhaps more re- 
markable for placidity than strength; 
the second, a Scherzo sonnacchioso, 
Without revealing any special origin- 
ality, breathes a spirit of drowsy con- 
tentment which is not without charm. 
The Finale, which is headed Con sopore 
profondo, justified its title by the effect 
produced on the audience, and in the 

a, alternatively described as a 

targia encephalitica, the influence of 
Ni music was doubtless responsible for 

absence of any applause. Mr. Glum- 


18 clearly an able musician, with 
a —< 








considerable command of that narcotic 
bravura which his compatriots describe 
as cloralismo. We were unfortunately 
unable to hear any of the other pieces 
in the programme, in which it is pos- 
sible that the soloist might have pro- 
duced a more favourable impression. 
THe Bonzouine Trio. 

This excellent combination intro- 
duced as the chief item in a long pro- 
gramme a new Trio by Bobolinsky. 
Unfortunately, owing to the concur- 
rence of other engagements on the same 
afternoon, we were only able to hear 
the last movement. Bobolinsky is a 
good starter but a bad finisher, and the 
performance at the Mongolian Hall on 
Friday afternoon, though spirited and 
accurate, only served to emphasize this 
defect. It is, however, right to say that, 
if we had only been able to hear the 
first two movements, we might have 
recorded a more favourable verdict. 
Miss CareLyo p’ Oro. 

At the Wigmore Hall on Friday 
afternoon Miss Capello d’ Oro sang an 
interesting programme of Bacu, Baffi, 
Mozart, Mustacchi, Parrucone and 
modern English and American song- 
writers. Miss Capello d’ Oro excels 


which was admirably shown in the 
Italian songs, but is less well suited to 
the robuster style of Isidore Truefitt 
and Jonathan B. Cowlick. Miss Capello 
d’ Oro is somewhat too prodigal of facial 
gesture, and her voice needs careful 
overhauling by a good teacher, who 
would eliminate the obvious imperfec- 
tions of intonation, breathing, phrasing 
and attack which at present detract 
from the success of her interpretations. 
We were only able to hear four out of 
the thirty-five songs set down, owing 
to the insistent demand for encores, 


THE GLORIOSO QUARTET. 

The concert given by this excellent 
Quartet at the Euterpian Hall on Friday 
afternoon was not over till 5.30 P.m., 
which fortunately enabled us to hear 
the last two of Pontifex’s Seven Idylls. 
They are ideal—if the quasi-pun may be 
allowed—for strings, and serve admir- 
ably to show off the fine tone of the 
“Gloriosi.” But,though well written for 
the instruments, these Idylls (or at least 
the last two) are somewhat tenuous in 
their musical fibre. One could wish for 
a little more approfondissement, enche- 
vétrement—more, in fine, of the sub- 
limity which, as Lonernus remarks, is 





in the delicacy of her capigliatura, 


the reverberation of magnanimity. 
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Grorce Wuiiaston, like a good 
many other people nowadays, takes a 
great interest in taxation. He is an 
enthusiast for improving it, and about 

_ the time when he has at last managed 
to meet his half-yearly income-tax 
demand (Final Notice) his brain is 
always very active with alternative 
schemes. He was greatly. struck the 
other day by the announcement that 

the Belgian Government had started a 
new system of “ telegrams de luxe” for 
the announcement of births, marriages, 
the transmission of congratulations, 

,and so on. The proud (or dutiful) 

| sender pays a little more @nd gets his 
| message delivered on a specially hand- 

'gome form. In the Belgian case the 

surplus charges go to charity, but 

Wiilaston’s idea, when he suggested 

borrowing it for this country, was the 
relief of taxation. 

“But it wouldn't yield very much,” 
| I objected. 

“ Ah,” said Willaston, ‘‘ but Belgium 
has only tackled the fringe of the sub- 
ject. hat we want is an ascending 
scale of benefits and charges in propor- 
tion. Secale A, special form, but no 














ornamental squiggles in red and gold; 
Scale C, special form with squiggles 
and delivered by a messenger in special 
uniform; Seale D, postmaster himself 
turns out to deliver it, with low bows 
and hat-raising. And so on—Scale R 
(cuvée reservée and price accordingly), 
the P.M.G. has to climb intoCourt dress 
and carry out the jobin person. (Only 
applicable to Metropolitan area.) A 
kind of self-levied Ostentation Tax, you 
see—brings in pots of money: * You 
know what some people are when they 
start trying to go one better than their 
neighbours .... What's more, I don’t 
see why the same principle shouldn't 
be applied to increasing the revenue 
from income tax.” 

“There's no ostentation about in- 
come tax,” I objected. 

“But it might be fostered,” he pointed 
out. “Three months late, ordinary re- 
ceipt, complete with that exasperating 
advertisement of motor-cars on the back ; 
two months late, receipt on art paper 
(with no motor-car advertisement) ; one 
month late, illuminated certificate suit- 
able for framing. Pay on the nail, on 
January Ist and July Ist, and you 
might have a special call of thanks 








from the collector, with full liberty to 
detain him for ten minutes while you 
explained just exactly what you thought | 
about taxes in general and his in par- | 
ticular. Pay inadvance and you might | 
have the privilege of keeping a District | 
Inspector of Taxes waiting on the mat | 
with his hat in his hand. Forgo your | 
allowances and the Treasury sends down | 
a first-class clerk to grovel for you: And | 
so on up the scale. Very impressive | 
for the neighbours and very relieving | 
to the feelings—what ?” 

“There might be something in it,” I 
agreed. 

There would be in Willaston’s case. | 
I can see him saving up for years for 
a call from the CHANCELLOR oF THE Ex- | 
CHEQUER himself. It would bea mauvats | 
quart @henre for the CHANCELLOR. 


i 


A PUNCH SHOW. 

The attention of our readers is in- | 
vited to an exhibition of Mr. Lewis) 
Baumer’s work in colour and black: | 
and-white, which is now being held at 
the galleries of The Fine Art Society, | 
148, New Bond Street. It includes a 
large number of originals of bis Punch 
drawings. 
ae 
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THE LONG VIEW. 
Joun Buu (to the Preswenr or THe Intsa Free Stare). “1 DON’T SAY deme: e ie BEST 
EVER SAT ON: BUT, IF YOU HOPE ONE DAY TO DISPENSE WITH IT 
I SHOULDN’T RAISE TOO MUCH TROUBLE ABOUT IT NOW. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, May 5th.—The Trish Bound- 
ary question is again on the carpet, to 
the manifest disquietude of the CoLontaL 
Secretary. Viscount Curzon artlessly 
inquired whether the Minister agreed 
with Mr. Ltoyp Groree’s interpreta- 
tion of Article XII. of the Treaty. “It 
isnot our duty to interpret Article XI; 
it is our duty to give effect to it,’ was 
Mr. THomas’s oracular reply. 

Invited to elucidate the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the 
practice of holding political 
meetings on Sundays, the 
Prime MINisTER was careful 
to avoid committing himself. 
In this he was so successful 
that Mr. THurtLe begged for 
an assurance that there was no 
intention of imposing upon 
England “‘thedreadful Scottish 
Sabbath;” while Mr. Prince 
concluded that Mr. MacDon- 
ALD’s recent statement to the 
Free Church Council—‘he 
would like to see a state of so- 
ciety where every man and 
woman preferred the old Scot- 
tish Sunday to the modern 
French one”—was “purely 
academic.” 

According to the intelligent 
anticipations of the Press, Mr. 
BaLpwin was this afternoon 
to throw down a direct chal- 
lenge to the Government 
over the McKenna _ duties. 
But when the time came the 
LEADER OF THE OPpposITION 
disappointed his more fiery 
followers by merely asking the 
usual colourless question about 
the course of business. 

Mr. Cyves, who had come 
down prepared to pick up Mr. 
Batpwin's gage, was also a 
little nonplussed by this un- 
expectedly tame development. 
There followed a brief dialogue, 
slightly reminiscent of the 
opening scene of Romeo and 
Juliet ; Mr. Cuyxes as Abraham start- 
ing with, “Do you bite your thumb at 
us, Sir?” and Mr. Banpwin a's Sampson 
at first contenting himself with “ No, 
Sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, 
Sir; but I bite my thumb, Sir,” and ulti- 
mately, spurred on by his supporters, 
Tapping out, “ Draw, if you be men!” 

By his handling of the episode Mr. 
Cixnes did something to rehabilitate 
his leadership. No one will underrate 
the difficulty of maintaining in office a 

Overnment dependent for existence 
upon the continual exploitation of the 
mutual hate of its two powerful enemies. 

week, over the Proportional Re- 








Abraham (Mr. Curves). “ CERTAINLY, 
SAY SO BEFORE?” 





presentation Bill, it suited the Govern- 
ment to support the Conservatives and, 
through the mouth of Mr. HenpErson, 
to “dare” the Liberals to turn them out. 
This afternoon the situation was re- 
versed. The Liberals were taken back 
into favour; and on Mr. Srwon’s Evic- 
tions Bill the Government meekly con- 
sented to the reinsertion of a provision 
which with Conservative help they had 
thrown out in Committee. 

Tuesday, May 6th—The Lords re- 
turned from their prolonged holidays 





THE BRAVOS. 
(A Reminiscence of Romeo and Juliet.) 
Sampson (Mr. Batpw1y). “DRAW, If YOU BE A MAN.” 


like giants refreshed and, in the course 
of a sitting lasting nearly ten minutes, 
passed or advanced six or seven Bills. 

Arising out of Mr. SNowbEN’s news- 
paper article on the Housing question, 
an announcement fraught with infinite 
possibilities was made by Mr. Ciynes. 
In reply to Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
he stated that the Government accept 
responsibility for Ministers’ statements 
on questions of policy “ regardless of 
the form in which the statements are 
made.” If so, the Price Minister had 
better provide himself with a large blue 
pencil, and revise his colleagues’ effus- 
ions before they go to press. 





Wuy DIDN'T YOU 





The Secretary or THE TREASURY 
admitted that the Stationery Office had 
recently published, “durably bound in 
buckram,” the judgments delivered 
by Lord Chancellor Birkenneap, but 
pointed out that the order was given in 
1921, and that he had no intention of 
publishing a similar volume of the pre- 
sent Lorp CHANCELLOR’s judicial pro- 


nouncements. But why should not Lord | 


Ha.paneE be a man in buckram too? 

Every year the same attempts to 
reduce, or further reduce, the tea and 
sugar duties are made by the 
outs and resisted by the ins. 
This year the old speeches were 
made (with slightly inereased 
emphasis, owing to the recent 
Imperial Conference) by Sir H. 


resisted by Mr. Ssowpen with 


amounting to ferocity. 


cocoa-duty, on the ground that 
cheaper cinemas would be no 
good without cheaper choco- 


this inexorable Chancellor. 
Wednesday, May 7th.—De- 
scribing the administration of 


and generally unpopular,” Lord 
RaGian asked whether the 
Government were trying to re- 


to ‘ Zionist tyranny” by the 
spectacle of a worse tyranny 


Lord Arnoxp, while admitting 
that the condition of Trans- 
jordania was not all that might 
be desired, entirely denied Lord 
Raauan’s theory. There was 
no tyranny, Zionist or other, 
in Palestine; and the Govern- 
ment had not diverged in any 


predecessors, which was to 
treat with absolute impartial- 
ity both Arab and Jew. 


The Commons were provided with a | 


useful sidelight on Socialism in office 


when Mr. Harvie asked the PresipEnT | 
oF THE Boarp oF TRADE to call a con- | 


ference of iron and steel manufacturers 
with the view of bringing their plant up 
to date. 


their business. But no. He 


try” 


quenched “Comrade” Harper's enthu- | 
siasm with a decidedly cold douche, | 
and, when Mr. Hope pointed out the | 
absurdity of calling upon manufacturers | 


to improve their plants when the Gov- 


P. Crorr, Sir W. MitrcHens- | 
THOMSON and others, and were | 


a vigour occasionally almost | 
Not | 
even Mr. Becker's pathetic | 
plea for an abolition of the | 


late, could soften the heart of | 


the Emir ABpULLAH as “ tyran- | 
nical, extravagant, inefficient | 


concile the people of Palestine | 


on the other side of Jordan. | 


way from the policy of their | 


One would rather have ex- , 
pected Mr. Wess to jump at the chance | 
of teaching these “captains of indus- | 
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ernment did nothing to find a market 
for their products, he loftily observed, 
in the best manner of the Manchester 
School, “I am not aware that it is any 
part of the duty of the Government to 
secure a market for particular manu- 
facturers.” 

After this it was rather amusing to 
find Mr. Wess charging Sir Joxnn 
Marriort, who had started a debate 
on the alarming growth in the expendi- 
ture on public assistance, with “ early- 
Victorianism.” On this subject, at any 
rate, he himself is a neo-Georgian, for, 
| while admitting that the growth was 
| “ striking,” he declined to view it as a 
| misfortune. In his opinion even “‘ over- 
lapping "—Sir Jonn had 
quoted the case of a man 
who was receiving assist- 
ance from six public au- 
thorities—was not neces- 
sarily bad for the com- 
munity, though it might 
be demoralising to the 
individual. The speech 
reconciled me as a tax- 
payer to iis author's 
presence at the Board of 
Trade. He might have 
been at the Exchequer. 

Thursday May 8th.— 
Lord Ontvier easily se- “/ 
cured a second reading 
for his Bill enabling the 
Viceroy and other high 
Indian officials to come 
home on leave without 
being obliged to resign 
| their posts. But his pro- ty; 
| posal that the rules gov- ;j; me 

erning the concession ///// Fr, 
| should be drawn up by 7% ==. 
the India Office did not 
please Lord Curzon, who 
insisted that they should 
| be inserted in the Bill. 
| It is perhaps hardly 
surprising that the Gov- 
| ernment cannot yet say what their 
| Housing scheme is likely to cost. 
| The situation is complicated by a new 
dispute in the building trades, of which 
the Minister or Lapour could only say, 
in the now stereotyped manner, that 
| his Department was “watching the 
| matter.” 

How to dock the dockyards was the 
| main theme of discussion on the Navy 
| Estimates. While nearly everybody 
was agreed that there were now too 
| many of them, there was a great diver- 
| sity of opinion as to which could best 
| be dispensed with. All the dockyard 
_ Members had excellent reasons why the 
/ axe should not be used upon his or 
| her particular tree. Major G. Lroyp 
| Georoe, for example, urged the claim 
| of Pembroke on the ground that it was 
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less liable than its older rivals to be 
attacked from the air; whereupon Sir 
G. Honer retorted that down at Chat- 
ham they were not afraid of air-raids. 
Lady Astor (Plymouth) and Sir B. 
Fate (Portsmouth) were not a whit 
behind in their patriotic avowals. The 
fact that the only dockyard at pre- 
sent scheduled for sale is Sheerness, 
which has no direct Parliamentary re- 
presentation, is of course a mere acci- 
dent; and Mr. Ammon hastened to 
assure Major WHELER, of whose con- 
stituency it forms part, thatthe interests 
of the “ mateys” there would be speci- 
ally safeguarded in the conditions of 





sale. 
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The Headmaster. ‘Now LOOK HERE, YOU BOYS, IF I AM TO BE RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR WHAT YOU PUT 


IN YOUR HOME LETTERS | SHALL 


IRSsT.” 


Mr. R. MacDonap, Mr. Tuomas, Lorp THomson AND Mr. SNOWDEN. 


[Attention has been called to the effect upon Cabinet responsibility of the 
growing tendency of Ministers to contribute to the Press), 


Friday, May 9th—Mr. Bucnanan’s 
request that his Government of Scot- 
land Bill should not be treated jocularly 
was surely superfluous. A measure 
which gives the Scottish Members 
complete control of their domestic 
affairs and leaves them still in full foree 
at Westminster, is obviously no joke 
for England. Sir Jonn Barrp and the 
Duchess of ATHoLL did not see much 
fun in it, even for Scotland, and pro- 
tested against the proposal to put the 
clock back two hundred years on a 
single afternoon. But the Clyde Bri- 
gade clamoured for an immediate deci- 
sion, and when the SpraKker declined 
to grant the Closure displayed their 
capacity for self-government by defying 
his authority and causing the House to 
break up in confusion. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FAG. 
ANOTHER CHANCE FOR FREE Trape. 
To the Editor of * Punch.” 

Dear S1r,—On behalf of my organisa- 
tion may I draw your attention to a 
grave and illogical blot in Mr. Syow- 
pen’s “ Free Trade” Budget? He pro- 
fesses to have cleansed our system of 
“ Protection,’ but there is still one 
prosperous industry which he has left 
alone. He discards the duty on im- 
ported motor-cars, but he retains the 
duty of 12s. 7d. per lb. on imported 
‘manufactured "cigarettes, behind 
which the manufacturers of certain 
well-known British brands, which ] 
need not particularise, 





a flourishing business. 


too late to kill this in- 
dustry entirely, but by 
removing the cigarette 
duty very suddenly it 
should be possible to 
throwa substantial num- 
ber of Englishmen out 
of employment. There 
are in the London Tele- 
phone Buff Book the 
names of hundred 
and thirty-seven cigar- 
ette manufacturers. 
There are only four cig- 
arette importers. With 


one 


might easily be reversed. 


cheapest — the 
comfort of the toiling 
masses. The People's 
Smoke should cost them 
less. 
doubt that, were this 


HAVE TO BLUE- 


article could be produced 


[May 14, 1924, | 





have shamefully erected | 


Now, Sir, it may be | 


a little care these figures | 


Consider the price of the | 
simple 


And there is no} 
duty removed, a similar | 


abroad at a price within | 


the reach of those of our | 


dole; who would besides have more 
time for smoking. 

There was in this land of ours a 
single town, the town of Coventry, 
which made no contribution to the 
Army of No Oceupation—a town which 


American community—a town where 
men were induced by tyrants to work 
at regular hours for regular wages, and 
might not stand about the streets all 
day. This town, with an uncanny !n- 
stinet, Mr. SNowpeN discovered and 
delivered; a greater Godiva, be took the 
tax away and gave the people leisure. 
“Clothed on with chastity” and with 
Free Trade, which is next to chastity, 
he took the tax away 





‘* And built himself an everlasting name.” 


countrymen who were thrown upon the | 


looked for all the world like some busy | 
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But what have the men of Bristol 
done that they should be denied what 
Coventry has won? 

We have therefore arranged for several 
Members of Parliament to put down 
the following Question, and we ask 
your readers carefully to watch for the 
reply :— 

To ask the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
what steps he is taking to create unemploy- 
ment in the Tobacco Trade; whether he is 
aware that the bulk of the cigarettes consumed 
in Great Britain are manufactured by British 
workmen ; whether it would not be possible for 
this work to be done at a cheaper cost by 
negro and native labour in those countries 
where the tobacco is grown ; and whether he 
will immediately remove a duty which is un- 
fairly fostering a British industry and causing 
discouragement to our foreign competitors. 

We are surprised that this reform 
has not appeared in any manifesto of 
the Liberal Party. Sir Joun Suwon at 
least should be able to make great play 
in the country with the cry of “ The 
People’s Fag ;”’ or even TheChildren’s 
Cigarette-Card.”* 

There is one other grave omission in 
the Budget. We have watched with 
growing anxiety the upward tendency 
of our trade with the Dominions, who 
are at the moment by far and away 
our best customers. This must be 
stopped. The Government’s abandon- 
ment of the new Imperial Preference 
proposals is a step in the right direction; 
but we would gofurther. The Dominions 


we propose that these should be taken 
away and given to the unfortunate 
Russians, who have been constantly 
irritated by unkind words from English- 
men and through no fault of their own 
have ruined what trade they had. Take 
tea. Ninety per cent. of our tea comes 
from within the Empire and pays a 
lower rate of duty; it would be a grace- 
ful gesture to put the higher duty on 
the ninety per cent. and let the ten 
per cent. come in free. We are con- 
vinced that there are ways and methods 
of annoying the Dominions which have 
not yet been explored; and in the 
course of time we may hope to goad 
them into withdrawing the substantial 
preferences which they give to us. We 
shall then compete with foreign coun- 
tries in our Imperial markets on fairer 
terms, which will be a great satisfaction. 
whatever the result may be we 
shall always be sure of a little barter 
and exchange with our Russian friends, 
While the fact that they dislike us will 
lend a welcome interest to the trade. 
But these of course are only half- 
measures. We are faced with the fact 
that the entire world can now produce 








* See the well-remembered s ir 
ame . peech by Sit 
Jou Siox on “The Children’s Currant 
n,” October, 1923, 
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still enjoy a few small preferences, and | 
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Mother. “You '’Lu Ruin YOUR CLOTHES, RONALD, IF YOU STUFF YOUR POCKETS LIKE 


THIS. 


In THIS coat I’V£ FOUND FIVE TENNIS BALLS!” 


Ronald. ““WeLL, THERE OUGHT TO BE SIx.” 











goods more cheaply than we can. It 
is therefore illogical and repugnant to 
the principles of Free Trade to continue 
to produce goods at all. It is obviously 
cheaper to buy all our goods abroad and 
spend what we save on unemployment 
at home; and for our part we shall not 
be happy till the entire population is 
on the dole. 
Iam, Sir, Yours, ete. A. P. H. 
Hon. Sec. of the Society for the 
Abolition of British Industry 
(with which is incorporated the 
‘\ No Trade” Union). 








“Norice.—Dogs shot and poison laid. 
Sheep worried."—Advt. in Tasmanian Paper. 
The advertiser seems a bit of a dog 
himself. 

“Immediate possession, small old manor 
house, 10 rooms, with one acre pleasure 
grounds and 4 Sealyham pups fm 2 gns.” 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 
The terriers alone should be worth the 
money. 








THE SWALLOW. 
WHEN Summer stops the swallow pops 
Off to the South, for that’s 
The quarter where he finds the air 
Alive with flies and gnats. 


Where sits the Sphinx and dreams and 
thinks 
Of bygone realms and kings, 


The swallow swoops and swallows troops 


Of sting-y wing-y things. 


He sees amid the rushes hid 
The lean flamingoes spy 

On miles and miles of crocodiles 
And hippopotami. 


And there he stays until the days 
Of Summer call him home, 

When he sets forth and sallies North 
To England (vid Rome). 


It is absurd so small a bird 
Should fly so very far 

Away, and then fly back again; 
It is—but there you are. 
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ernment did nothing to find a market 
for their products, he loftily observed, 
in the best manner of the Manchester 
School, “I am not aware that it is any 
part of the duty of the Government to 
secure a market for particular manu- 
facturers.” 

After this it was rather amusing to 
find Mr. Wess charging Sir Jonn 
Marriott, who had started a debate 
on the alarming growth in the expendi- 
ture on public assistance. with “ early- 
Victorianism.” On this subject, at any 
rate, he himself is a neo-Georgian, for, 
| while admitting that the growth was 
| “ striking,” he declined to view it as a 
| misfortune. In his opinion even “ over- 

lapping "—Sir Jonn had 
quoted the case of a man 
who was receiving assist- 
ance from six public au- 
thorities—was not neces- 
sarily bad for the com- 
munity, though it might 
be demoralising to the 
individual. The speech 
reconciled me as a tax- 
payer to its author's 
presence at the Board of 
Trade. He might have 
been at the Exchequer. 4 
Thursday May 8th.— +% 
Lord Onivrer easily se- “ 
cured a second reading 
for his Bill enabling the 
Viceroy and other high 

| Indian officials to come 
home on leave without 
| being obliged to resign 
| their posts. But his pro- 
| posal that the rules gov- 
erning the concession 
should be drawn up by 
the India Office did not 
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less liable than its older rivals to be 
attacked from the air; whereupon Sir 
G. Hoxuuer retorted that down at Chat- 
ham they were not afraid of air-raids. 
Lady Astor (Plymouth) and Sir B. 
Fatie (Portsmouth) were not a whit 
behind in their patriotic avowals. The 
fact that the only dockyard at pre- 
sent scheduled for sale is Sheerness, 
which has no direct Parliamentary re- 
presentation, is of course a mere acci- 
dent; and Mr. Ammon hastened to 
assure Major WHELER, of whose con- 
stituency it forms part, thatthe interests 
of the “ mateys”’ there would be speci- 
ally safeguarded in the conditions of 





sale. 
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The Headmaster. “Now Look HERE, YoU Boys, IF I AM TO BE RESPox- /e88s. And there is no) 
| please Lord Curzon, who SIBLE FOR WHAT YOU PUT 


IN YOUR HOME LETTERS | SHALL 


| insisted that they should PeNciL THEM First.” 


| be inserted in the Bill. 
| It is perhaps hardly 


Mr. R. MacDonatp, Mr. Tuomas, Lorp THomMson AND Mr. SNowpDEN. 
[Attention has been called to the effect upon Cabinet responsibility of the 


surprising that the Gov- growing tendency of Ministers to contribute to the Press}. 


| ernment cannot yet say what their 
| Housing scheme is likely to cost. 
| The situation is complicated by a new 
dispute in the building trades, of which 
the Minister or Lapour could only say, 
| in the now stereotyped manner, that 
| his Department was “watching the 





| matter.” 





Estimates. 


| 
| be dispensed with. 


, her particular tree. 


How to dock the dockyards was the 
| main theme of discussion on the Navy 
While nearly everybody 
was agreed that there were now too 
many of them, there was a great diver- 
_ sity of opinion as to which could best 
All the dockyard 
, Members had excellent reasons why the 
/axe should not be used upon his or 


Friday, May 9th.—Mr. Bucnanan’s 
request that his Government of Scot- 
land Bill should not be treated jocularly 
was surely superfluous. A measure 
which gives the Scottish Members 
complete control of their domestic 
affairs and leaves them still in full force 
at Westminster, is obviously no joke 
for England. Sir Jonn Barrp and the 
Duchess of ATHoLL did not see much 
fun in it, even for Scotland, and pro- 
tested against the proposal to put the 
clock back two hundred years on a 
single afternoon. But the Clyde Bri- 
gade clamoured for an immediate deci- 
sion, and when the Speaker declined 
to grant the Closure displayed their 


| Major G. Lioyp | capacity for self-government by defying 
| Groreer, for example, urged the claim ; 


his authority and causing the House to 





of Pembroke on the ground that it was | break up in confusion. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FAG. 
ANOTHER CHANCE FOR FREE Trape. 
To the Editor of * Punch.” 

Dear Srr,—On behalf of my organisa- 
tion may I draw your attention to a 
grave and illogical blot in Mr. Syow- 








pEN’s “ Free Trade” Budget? He pro- 
fesses to have cleansed our system of 
“ Protection,’ but there is still one | 
prosperous industry which he has left 
alone. He discards the duty on im- 
ported motor-cars, but he retains the | 
duty of 12s. 7d. per lb. on imported | 
‘‘manufaetured " cigarettes, behind | 
which the manufacturers of certain | 
well-known British brands, which ] | 
need not particularise, 
have shamefully erected 
a flourishing business. 
Now, Sir, it may be 
too late to kill this in- 
dustry entirely, but by 
removing the cigarette 
duty very suddenly it 
should be possible to 
throwa substantial num- 
ber of Englishmen out 
of employment. There 
are in the London Tele- 
phone Buff Book the 
names of one hundred 
and thirty-seven cigar- 
ette manufacturers. 
There are only four cig- 
arette importers. With 
a little care these figures 
might easily be reversed. | 
Consider the price of the | 
cheapest — the simple 
comfort of the toiling 
masses. The People’s | 
Smoke should cost them 


HAVE to BLUE- doubt that, were this 
duty removed, a similar | 
article could be produced 
abroad at a price within | 
the reach of those of our | 
countrymen who were thrown upon the | 
dole; who would besides have more | 
time for smoking. 

There was in this land of ours a 
single town, the town of Coventry, 
which made no contribution to the 
Army of No Occupation—a town which 
looked for all the world like some busy | 
American community—a town where | 
men were induced by tyrants to work 
at regular hours for regular wages, and 
might not stand about the streets all 
day. This town, with an uncanny 1n- 
stinct, Mr. Snowpen discovered and 
delivered; a greater Godiva, he took the 
tax away and gave the people leisure. 
“Clothed on with chastity” and with 
Free Trade, which is next to chastity, 
he took the tax away 

‘« And built himself an everlasting name.” 
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But what have the men of Bristol 
done that they should be denied what 
Coventry has won? 

We have therefore arranged for several 
Members of Parliament to put down 
the following Question, and we ask 
your readers carefully to watch for the 
reply :— 

To ask the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
what steps he is taking to create unemploy- 
ment in the Tobacco Trade; whether he is 
aware that the bulk of the cigarettes consumed 
in Great Britain are manufactured by British 
workmen ; whether it would not be possible for 
this work to be done at a cheaper cost by 
negro and native labour in those countries 
where the tobacco is grown ; and whether he 
will immediately remove a duty which is un- 
fairly fostering a British industry and causing 
discouragement to our foreign competitors. 





We are surprised that this reform 
has not appeared in any manifesto of 
the Liberal Party. Sir Joun Spon at 
least should be able to make great play 
in the country with the cry of “ The 
People’s Fag ;’’ or even“ TheChildren’s 
Cigarette-Card.”* 

here is one other grave omission in 
the Budget. We have watched with 
growing anxiety the upward tendency 
of our trade with the Dominions, who 
are at the moment by far and away 
our best customers. This must be 
stopped. The Government's abandon- 
ment of the new Imperial Preference 
eis step in the right direction; 


utwe would gofurther. The Dominions | 


still enjoy a few small preferences, and 
we propose that these should be taken 
away and given to the unfortunate 
Russians, who have been constantly 











} 


irritated by unkind words from English- | 


men and through no fault of their own 
have ruined what trade they had. Take 
tea. Ninety per cent. of our tea comes 
from within the Empire and pays a 
lower rate of duty; it would be a grace- 
ful gesture to put the higher duty on 
the ninety per cent. and let the ten 
per cent. come in free. We are con- 
Vinced that there are ways and methods 
of annoying the Dominions which have 
hot yet been explored; and in the 
course of time we may hope to goad 
them into withdrawing the substantial 
preferences which they give to us. We 
shall then compete with foreign coun- 
tries in our Imperial markets on fairer 
terms, which will be a great satisfaction. 
And whatever the result may be we 
shall always be sure of a littie barter 
and exchange with our Russian friends, 
while the fact that they dislike us will 
lend a welcome interest to the trade. 
But these of course are only half- 
measures. We are faced with the fact 
that the entire world can now produce 
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in See the well-remembered speech by Sir 
weg Simon on “The Children’s Currant 
un, October, 1923, 
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Mother. “You ’Li rvin your cLoTrHes, RonaLp, If YOU STUFF YOUR POCKETS LIK! 


rHIs. 


In THIS coat 1’VE FOUND FIVE TENNIS BALLS!” 


Ronald. “WELL, THERE OUGHT TO BE SIX.” 








goods more cheaply than we can. It 
is therefore illogical and repugnant to 
the principles of Free Trade to continue 
to produce goods at all. It is obviously 
cheaper to buy all our goods abroad and 
spend what we save on unemployment 
at home; and for our part we shall not 
be happy till the entire population is 
on the dole. 
Iam, Sir, Yours, ete. A. P. H. 
Hon. Sec. of the Society for the 
Abolition of British Industry 
(with which is incorporated the 
“ No Trade” Union). 








“Norice.—Dogs shot and poison Iaid. 
Sheep worried."—Adrt, im Tasmanian Paper. 
The advertiser seems a bit of a dog 
himself. 





“Immediate possession, small old manor 
house, 10 rooms, with one acre pleasure 
grounds and 4 Sealyham pups fm 2 gns.” 

Advt. m Daily Paper. 
The terriers alone should be worth the 
money. 





THE SWALLOW. 


WueEn Summer stops the swallow pops 
Off to the South, for that 's 

The quarter where he finds the air 
Alive with flies and gnats. 


Where sits the Sphinx and dreams and 
thinks 
Of bygone realms and kings, 
Theswallow swoopsand swallows troops 
Of sting-y wing-y things. 
He sees amid the rushes hid 
The lean flamingoes spy 
On miles and miles of crocodiles 
And hippopotami. 


And there he stays until the days 
Of Summer call him home, 

When he sets forth and sallies North 
To England (vid Rome). 


[t is absurd so small a bird 
Should fly so very far 

Away, and then fly back again; 
It is—but there you are. 
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THE SEVENTH HOLE. 


Then, while I was standing there some- 
what bewildered, it trickled into view 


Apart from me the course was de-! again out of a large rabbit-hole in the 


“A LEAN BROWN HAND CAME OUT OF THE HOLE 
REMOVED THE BALL FROM UNDER MY VERY EYES.” 


serted. I was trying out a new ball with 
uncommon success—a No. 2 Elusive, I 
believe—and I approached the seventh 
tee with unwonted confidence. The 
seventh green at Ashton-and-Lea is 
| guarded by an old mossy Roman road 
and is invisible from the tee because of 
the ancient oaks which love to grow on 
each side of the road. 

In my opinion the Romans could not 
have built it in a more unfortunate 
place. Its surface belies their vaunted 
skill, for it is very boggy and covered 
with green hummocks. It is a good 
place for a snipe, but it is not adapted 
to middle-aged golfers. The committee 
have provided a receptacle there for 
abandoned scoring-cards. 

Fully determined not to press, I 
gripped my mashie firmly, focussed my 
eye on the ball, dismissed the Romans 
and all their works from my mind, and 
took the swing. My efforts, however, 
wereunavailing. The ball, badly topped, 
bounced gaily over the turf and, as 
though it were achieving Paradise, 
leaped through the fence into the fatal 
road. Happily my chagrin was miti- 
gated by the knowledge that there was 
no need to search the morass, for I could 
see the ball quite plainly on one of the 
green hummocks. 

I picked up my clubs, crossed the 
stile and, much to my astonishment, 
found that my ball had completely dis- 
appeared. It was nowhere to be seen. 








side of the road. I stooped 
to recover it, but before I 
could do so a lean brown 
hand came out of the hole 
and removed the ball from 
under my very eyes. With- 
out hesitation I thrust my 
arm up the hole, gripped 
something warm, and 
dragged a little man out 
into the open. He was 
about two feet high and 
had a pointed grey beard. 
He wore a leather jerkin, 
Lincoln-green tights and 
red shoes. After a brief 
struggle he made no at- 
tempt to escape, and stood 
there returning my gaze 
somewhat defiantly. 

“So this is where they 
go to, is it?” I cried in- 
dignantly. “It is you who 
‘ are responsible. It is you 
who steals our golf-balls !” 

“Not all of them, not 
all of them,” he answered 
deprecatingly. 

“Not all of them, in- 
deed! How many do you 
expect to take, I wonder ? 
You know that they do 
not belong to you. You 
are nothing more or less 
than a common thief.” Al- 
though he was as brown 
as a berry he blushed at 
this. He soon recovered 
his composure, however. 

“T am not a thief,” he 
said at length, with some 
attempt at dignity. “ I am 
a collector.” 

“T fail to see the differ- 
ence,” I answered coldly. 
“ Besides, you are tres- 
passing.” 

“That is rather funny— 
telling me that J am tres- 
passing, and at my time 
of life.”’ 

“ How old are you?” 
“Two or three,” he an- 
swered. 
“Two or three!" I re- 
peated scornfully, regard- 
ing the network of fine 
wrinkles about his little 

grey eyes. 

“T mean two or three 
thousand,” was the calm 
reply. 


AND 








“Then why worry?” he said per- 
suasively, and offered me a gold coin 
with Casar’s head on it. 

“ How dare you?”’ I cried indignantly. 
“Turn out your pockets this instant!” 
For a moment he hesitated, but seeing 
I was determined he reluctantly obeyed 
me and revealed my No. 2 Elusive with 
a Green Spot Irresponsive. “ Now,” I 
said, “ go back into your wretched hole | 
and bring out your collection.” 

« And if I refuse?” 

“T shall report you to the com- 
mittee.” 

“That would be dreadful,” he an- 
swered, grinning. 

“Not only that; I shall inform the 
Fairy Queen of your disgraceful con- 
duct,’ 1 continued, taking a venture 
into the unknown. At these words his 
demeanour changed immediately and | 
he became visibly uneasy. 

“Surely you would not do that,” he | 
pleaded nervously. ‘I will show you | 
my collection.” After a little delay and | 
several journeys he had set before me | 
the strangest assortment of golf-balls 
ever gathered together in one place. 
There were balls of all periods—Dun- 
lops, Referendums, Wyan Dots, balls 
of gutta-percha, wood, ivory and even 
of stone. Some were inscribed with 
Greek, Roman or Celtic characters. 


“HE SET BEFORE ME THE STRANGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
» 9 
GOLF-BALLS EVER GATHERED TOGETHER IN ONE PLACE. 


“Then you are old enough to know]One little bronze ball was provided 


better.” 
“ Are you on the committee ?” 
“No, I am not on the committee.”’ 








with tiny seythes at the poles, such as 
chariots have, presumably for play ™ 
the rough. 
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First Diner. “ Waa’ WAS THAT TRIED TRIP ME UP?” 
Second Diner. “ONLY RAILWAY LINES. Bvt It’s ALL RIGHT—NO TRAINS ON Suypays.” 
First Diner. “Yes—putr FANCY LEAVIN’ "EM LYING aBouT! BEasTLy CARELESS, I CALL IT.” 








“They are not so bad, are they?” he|my ball, as usual, proceeded by the|in one every time at the seventh. The 
asked wistfully. shortest route into the Roman road, |rabbit-hole is untenanted and I cannot 


“I have a good mind to confiseate |and I could not find it anywhere. “My |find my unwelcome helper. I am un- | 


them all,” I answered. But he looked !elfin friend does not keep his word,” I lable in fairness to enter a competition, 
80 crestfallen that I began to feel and besides it is very expensive. 
sorry forhim. I saw that he had 
taken but one of each variety, 
and I felt it would be difficult 
to return them to their rightful | 
owners. “ However,” I continued, 
“T will let you off this time ; but 
if it occurs again you will know 
what to expect.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” 
he cried. 

“Not at all,” I said. 

“And you will not inform the 
Fairy Queen ?” 

“Of course not,” I answered. 
As a matter of fact I did not 


Agricultural Depression. 

“ Most of the men in the village are 
now employed in one way or another, 
some working at drains or cleaning 
ditches, or doing odd sobs on the 
farms.”—Scots Paper. 


The Mathematics of P.R. 
“Constituencies would return not 
more than three nor less than seven 
members.”—Morning Paper. 


“It has been foretold for many 
months that 1925 would be the most 
brilliant season since the war.” 





Evening Paper. 
know her address, I had begun No doubt Wembley will be in 
to like the little fellow, and before a, ' full swing by then. 

{ left I presented him with my 





Elusi “* My ELFIN FRIEND DOES NOT KEEP HIs worD,” I sat 
No. 2 Elusive, as I was quite en- “‘M¥ BLPIN FRIEND DOES , 


6 «S$ nd Time are not indepen- 

: cope Sa Mer EE 18 Mie x,” pace an lep. 

titled to do. He did not appear 20 REE mae 5 AR dent, but form together a four dimen- 
Possess one. said to myself ; but I was mistaken. sional continuum, heterogeneous, relative and 


“One good turn deserves another,” | When I came to the green my ball possibly een Rncememanereiey, i" . 
he called after me. “ You will never| was lying snugly in the hole. My| After this lucid explanation it should 
a ball again at this hole.” opponent was greatly astonished, and | be easy to calculate how far it is from 
€ next time I played the seventh| said so. Since then I have holed out! St. Paul’s to next Christmas. 
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HOT WATER, 


“ Marion,”’ I said at breakfast, “ with- 
out in any way wishing to carp, or even 
to cark, at your domestic arrangements, 
why in the name of Heaven is the bath- 
water never hot in the mornings?” 

« Because the fire has not been alight 
all night,” said Marion curtly. “ Next, 

lease,” 

“Oh! Well, it’s very annoying.” 

“ My dear man, what can you expect? 
If you want hot baths why on earth 
don’t you have them at a reasonable 
time?” 

“And what are you pleased to con- 


| sider a reasonable time?” I asked with 


dignity. 

“Ten p.m.,” said Marion. 

At ten p.m. that night 1 had a very 
tepid bath. 

“It’s your own fault,” said Marion 
in reply to my remonstrances, which, 
unlike the water, wereextremely heated. 
“Cook let the fire out after lunch. We 
were dining at the Club. If you want 
a bath you must say so beforehand when 
we're dining out.” 

The next day I took no chances, 

“Marion,” 1 said carefully at lunch, 
“at ten p.m. this evening | intend to 
lave myself in artificially heated water.” 

“TI know,” said Marion excitedly. 
“You want a hot bath. Dol get any- 
thing for guessing it right?” 

“You don't. But I do, I hope.” 

“You?” she said disappointedly. 
“ What?” 

“ A hot bath,” I replied hastily, and 
retired in good order. 

At ten p.m. that night I had a very, 
very tepid bath. 

“ Yes, 1’m beginning to get the drift 
of it,” said Marion, when I had finished 
telling her about it. ‘ You mean the 
water wasn’t hot, don’t you?” 

“And why not?” I demanded ex- 
citedly. “1 warned you at lunch. 1| 
told k myself as well, to be on the 
safe side. And still it wasn’t hot. Why 
not?” 

“It is funny, isn’t it?” said Marion 
thoughtfully. 

“Funny? Your sense of humour is 
singularly perverted. I wonder if I 
could brighten up your evenings with 
a few custard pies. Tar’s pretty good 
too when it’s fallen into backwards. 
Ha, ha!” 

“ He's being sarcastic,” Marion con- 
fided to her hairbrush. “You can 
always tell, because his nose crinkles 
and he clucks. Well, I suppose it must 
be the flues. I always did say that 
Cook never cleans them properly.” 

“JT will clean the flues myself to- 
morrow,” I said grimly. 

“You are keen on getting clean all 











of a sudden,” said Marion admiringly. 


“I wonder if you can be sickening for 
anything.” 

i did clean the flues. It is an unin- 
teresting job, also adirty and a laborious 
one. I further took the opportunity of 
telling Cook that I wanted a particu- 
larly hot bath that night. 

I had to go out to a meeting in the 
evening and did not get home till nearly 
eleven. At exactly five minutes past 
that hour I stepped mournfully into 
the most tepid bath I have ever had. 

“M'm!” said Marion thoughtfully 
a quarter-of-an-hour later. “I was 
afraid something like this would hap- 
pen. But I wasn’t sure you wanted a 
bath so late—at least not absolutely 
sure; and it seemed a pity to waste all 
that lovely hot water.” 

* You mean?” I prompted sternly. 

“Oh, yes, Lhad it myself. Did you 
have a good meeting, darling?” 

The next night 1 took no chances. 
At two o'clock in the afternoon I locked 
the bathroom door ; and from that hour 
I personally stoked the kitchen fire till 
the flames flowed half-way - the 
chimney. When Cook objected I gave 
her the rest of the day off. 

At ten I went triumphantly upstairs 
to my hot bath. At five minutes past 
ten the boiler burst. 

I am still waiting for a hot bath. 





AT THE OPERA. 

“Tae Rinne” (Covent Garden). 

Ir is, of course, possible to understand 
the attitude of those who make protest 
and say, “ Better fifty years of Europe— 
inits present state, with Porncark inthe 
Ruhr and no sign of material repara- 
tions coming our way—than a cycle of 
The Ring performed in London with a 
German conductor and with German 
singers singing in the German tongue.” 
But I think it perhaps more reasonable 
to regard this visit as a kind of moral 
reparation contributed by artists who 
faithfully carry on the traditions of what 
was best in the Germany of two genera- 
tions ago. Whether this intelligent 
thought was in the minds of the audi- 
ence on the first night I cannot say, 
but it was a generous welcome that 
they gave to Herr Bruno Wa rer 
when he stepped into his place to con- 
duct the British orchestra through the 
British National Anthem. 

As this is the thirty-fifth performance 
of the Ringcycleat Covent Garden(I own 
that I have not assisted at all of them) 
it is not easy to find any very new thing 
to say about it. Singers and orchestras 
come and go, but Waeyer (like his in- 
terminable Wotan) keeps on for ever. 
Yet there was novelty in the Loge of 
Herr Waurer Kircunorr. To a beau- 





tiful voice of almost Southern quality 





he added a very lively charm of gesture 
and movement—-a feature not com- 
monly allowed for in Wagnerian drama, 
where any deviation from the static is 
rigidly discouraged. 

For the rest there was liitle break 
from tradition, except in the matter of 
scenery and mechanical effects. Those 
responsible were no doubt well-advised 
not to attempt to realise some of the 
puerilities and frank impossibilities of 
WaAGNER’s stage directions. But the 
slab of skylight that was produced as 
a substitute for the rainbow bridge to 
Walhalla was not very effective ; and a 
steady stream of racing clouds did not 
compensate us for the loss of the ethe- 
real joy-ride of those intrepid horse- 
women, the Walkur Lancers. 

And one had to sacrifice some of the 





old fun. I think, for instance, that 
Alberich omitted to turn himself into a | 
toad ; if he did it, it escaped me. And | 
I understand froma friend who occupied | 
my seat at the performance of Siegfried | 
that the Waldvogel, after singing rather | 
sharp, excused itself from visible flight. | 
I regret this, for the stuffed bird of theold | 
days, that flopped across the stage up- | 
side down, was an unforgettable delight. | 

It is some time, I believe, since any | 
of the Walkiire appeared on solid earth | 
with a horse, which perhaps is as well. | 
I still recall my disillusionment as a boy | 
at Munich, when a stoutish Braunnhilde, | 
disregarding WAGNER’s express instrue- | 
tion to “ fling herself upon her charger 
and ride stormily intothe pyre” (or words | 
to that intent), walked off, dragging her 
old white horse at the end of a halter. 

The river scene in Das Rheingold was 
admirably designed; and so were the 
massed rocks of the upper and under 
worlds. But the rocks in the last Act of | 
Die Walkiire were too intricate and fussy, 
and would have made the worst possible 
terrain for cavalry exercise. Perhaps 
this feeling may have cecurred tothe dis- 
mounted infantry ; anyhow, with the ex- 
ception of Brunnhilde, always a beauti- 
ful and stately figure, the sisters Wal- 
kur did not seem very happy, being 
rather huddled in their dispositions. 

The old smoke-screen, which might 
have revived painful memories of the 
War, gave place to a dull grey curtain, 
easier to work, no doubt, but less sug- 
gestive of magic; nor was there enough 
magic in the scene that suddenly burst 
upon Siegmund and Sieglinde through 
the opened door—a plain woodland 
scene, with no particular sign in it of 
Spring, though Spring is of the very 
essence of the symbol. 

The British orchestra, very skilfully 
handled, carried off the chief honours. 
Of the men singers who stood out 
above the high level of general excellence 
[ must name Herr Waiter KrrcHHorr 
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Well-in formed Native. “AVE YEW BEEN UP TO THE ExHrpiTion YET, JARGE ?” 
dJarge. “No, Tom; I pox’r KNOW ’OW TO GET THERE.” 
Well-informed Native. “I UNDERSTANDS YEW JUST GOES TO THAT THERE WEMBLEY AN’ THEN ANYONE WILL TELL 'E WHERE 'TI8.” 








as Loge, Hery Frrepricn Scnorr as 
Wotan, Herr Atnert Reiss as Mime, 
Herr Jacques Urnus as Siegmund, and 
Herr Epuarp Hapicu as Alberich. Of 
the women, Mme.GertrupKapren sang 
nobly as Brunnhilde, and Mme. Gora 
Livxeprrc made a very gracious Sieq- 
linde, Her quiet movements and her 
silences were as expressive as her sing- 
ing, And I venture to compliment her 
on being able to sleep in the immediate 
neighbourhood of all that noise that 
vegymund and others made in the 
Second Act of Die Walkiire. This, of 








sourse, is a gift demanded of several 
RN ait kasceipie 








Wagnerian characters. Hunding, for 
instance, had to sleep right through the 
incestuous duet of Siegmund and Sreg- 
linde, and Brunnhilde never stirred all 
through the tedious delay of Siegfried’s 
preliminary raptures. But Hunding 
was on the other side of a closed door, 
and he had been doped; while upon 
the eyes of Brunnhilde a divine spell 
had been laid. Sieglinde’s was a case 
of pure physical exhaustion. This 
made it the greater marvel that she 
should have started singing again so 
quickly at the call of her cue. 

I end with a word of thanks to the 





Syndicate for their Souvenir, whieh in- 
cludes a brief cutline of the works of 
WaGner and Srrauss that are being 
performed this season. But my grati- | 
tude is tempered by my abhorrence of 
the fantastic arrangement which they 
have adopted. Not only are Srrauss | 
and WaGNeR mixed up at haphazard, 
but the Ring cycle is all out of shape, 
the last item being placed first. See | 
how they run (1 give the exact order of | 
the Souvenir): 
Gétterddmmerung ; 
Der Rosenkavalier ; Salome ; Siegfried ; 
Die Walkiire. 





{ 


Ariadne auf Naxos; | 
Das Rheingold ; | 


O, 8. 
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AT THE PLAY, 
“Tuts Marrtace” (Comepy). 

Mr. Exjor Crawsnay- WILLIAMS’ 
comedy is in essence a series of conver- 
sations on marriage, that perennially 
| assailed but persistently robust institu- 
, tion; not uninteresting conversations, 
because the subject happens to be of 
universal interest, and our author has, 
if not anything very new to say—can 
there be anything very new to say ?—at 
least a sort of savage candour in the 





between this very positive young animal 
and the irresolute Chris. He has had, 
he explains, enough of marriage, which 
is a tedious affair—though, mind you, 
he still loves his wife, but no longer in 
that way, you understand ; still, she is 
a dear and extraordinarily good to him, 
and the last thing he could think of 
would be to do anything wrong. “ But 
what ’s wrong and what's right ?” asks 
Yvonne. “Aren't we perhaps on a 
false tack? Mayn’t it very well be that 
dulness and monotony are wrong, ad- 





other, “‘that’s so that she will have to 
read his letters for him ”—which sug- 
gests that the ingenuity of the atropine 
device was a little too obvious to be of 
real service. The blow falls on a not 
altogether unprepared Vera—not un- 
prepared in general and in theory, that 
is. She pulls herself together instead 
of making an old-fashioned scene. She 
must not be selfish. Chris, long moody 
and restless, has been happier of late, 
It must be this new woman. Well, 
let her continue her good work. And so 





| saying of it very plain and loud. 

Candour, on balance, is to the 

good, though, on the one hand, 
| many worthy people can make 
| a good case against it, and, on 
| the other, sniggerers when ex- 
posed to, it will always snigger 
in the wrong place. 

The First Ket is @ conversa- 
tion between Vera Farington 
and Christopher Maitland, who 
| has just proposed. Vera, a rather 
engaging young person and of 
the most modern—she never 
calls her dear old dull father any- 
thing but James, not, by the way, 
that that’s very advanced now- 
a-days—first makes sure that 
Chris really understands what 
he is letting himself in for, see- 
ing that in her experience three- 
quarters of her girl-friends catch 
their men when they are only 
halfresponsible for their actions. 
| This matter being settled, she 
suggests that, as marriage is a 
| jolly difficult business, much too 
| casually entered into by most 
contracting parties, it would be 
as well for them to outline and 
| discuss some of the difficulties 
| beforehand — forewarned being 
| forearmed. 

So they draw up, perhaps with 
| more ceremony than the wisdom 
of them warrants, ten command- 
ments for the married, of which 
thetwothat godeepest are, ‘‘ You 





that matters,” and ‘You shall 
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“P’R’APS YER DOESN'T KNOW WHY CHICKENS COMES OUT 


shall tell the other everything oO’ EGGS. WELL, I’LL TELL YER. 
7 AFRAID THEY ’LL BE BOILED IF THEY DON’T.” 


Ir’s ’COS THEY'RE 


she sends him out to his al- 
leged dinner at the club, pre- 
tending that she has accident- 
ally burnt one of his letters 
unopened, not forgetting to see 
that his throat is well wrapped 
up, and leaving due instructions 
that his hot milk shall be left for 
him in a thermos in the hall. 
Could wifely tact any farther go? 

The fourth conversation is 
substantially between Vera and 
Yvonne. Yvonne thinks Vera's 
opening, ‘‘ Youare my husband's 
mistress,” a little bald, and re- 
sents it; but is softened into 
quiet attention by Vera's pro- 
ceeding to outline a proposition 
for the loan of her husband on 
terms. Yvonne must be good 
to him and faithful while she 
continues to live with him, 
Yvonne declares herself overcome 
by such sportsmanship—I think 
it was meant to be real sports- 
manship, not rather long-headed 
diplomacy calculating that, if 
Chris were no longer forbidden 
fruit, he would be no longer so 
desirable—and in return pro- 
poses to surrender the seduced 
husband to his wife. A door 
bangs. Chris! Quick, behind 
the curtain! He shall be man- 
ceuvred out of the room. But 
not he. Full of the confession 
he has prepared and the good 
resolutions he has made, he in- 
sists on pouring it all out imme- 
diately, writing and reading a 








not lie except for the other's sake.” 
Clearly anyone, especially an “idealist,” 
like Chris, could drive a coach-and- 
four through these. And the others are 
not any more coachproof. 


four years later in the flat of a beauti- 


| position but apparently, to judge from 
her clothes and her furniture, consider- 
able wealth. I gather she was not sup- 


virtue, but merely one prone tooceasional 
serious affairs, in which she is accus- 





want a good deal. The conversation is 


The second conversation takes place 


ful young woman of uncertain social 


posed to be technically a lady of easy 


tomed to get what she wants and to 


venture and passion right?” This to 
our friend Chris in his peculiar condition 
of mind seems naturally a most illumi- 
nating idea, and after one or two 
pgs casts the angler lands her 

sh. 

The Third Act brings us a little action. 
It is three weeks later. Yvonne calls 
at her lover's house—this is against 
orders, but Mrs. Maitland is away—and 
leaves a very indiscreetly worded note 
for him. Mrs. Maitland returns sud- 
denly from the country, and Chris from 
his oculist, who has ordered atropine 
to be at once dropped into his eyes. 





“Ah!” the whisperers whisper to each 





letter of renunciation, all in full hearing 
of the lady behind the arras. An em- 
barrassing situation when she discloses 
herself, wrings the injured wife's hand, 
lectures the erring husband and leaves 
them to a reconciliation which Chris 
thinks to be complete and permanent, 
and Vera, with a colder or more modern 
eye, takes for granted will be but the 
first of many. Fancy portrait of the 
ideal wife for the unregenerate male! 
Miss Caruieen Nessitt’s handling 
of Vera was, I thought, exceedingly 
well managed, An odd girl, you felt, 
but distinctly possible. And you could 
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Wife (ta husband who has complained of feeling ill). 
YOU'RE AS BAD AS YOU THINK?” 


Husband. “ No MISTAKE ABOUT IT, MY DEAR. 





“Bur, DARLING, I THINK YOU ARE VERY IMAGINATIVE. 


I’M ACTING ON INSIDE INFORMATION.” 














Las. ‘ 
‘oe ity. “ 


How po you KNOW 








assumed detachment. 
of work. 

Miss Tantutan Banxnean’s Yvonne 
wasn't so clear to me. I imagine the 
character wasn’t quite so clear to the 
author. I don't think that Yvonne, who 
Was soresolutely selfish in Act II., would 
have so easily yielded to her rival in 
Act IV. And she was difficult to place. 
Well, the author might justly retort, 
many women are. A capable perform- 
ance all the same. 

I can't quite tell whether that com- 
petent actor, Mr. Herbert MarsHAL, 
8 allowing himself to get just a little 
stale and stereotyped, or whether our 
standardised system of casting leaves 
him no choice to be other than the 
charming person with the hesitating 
and rather worried air which has gone 
down so well before. * A none too easy 
part to play, this of Christopher Mait- 
and, because he was, frankly, such an 
ass. Certainly Mr. Marsuann had the 

to make him a plausible ass—as 
no doubt his creator intended. 
bad iss Aurion, Lee gave an excellent 
ttle sketch of a vulgar good-hearted 
nd of Yvonne's who does her best, 


A clever piece 





t in vain, to keep that resolute vam- 


ieee 





pire incheck. Mr. Tom ReYNoLDs was a 
most believable butler, and Mr. Bromury 


Davenport an adequately amiable old 
father. 
The reception was distinctly fayour- 


able and many amusing lines won their 


tribute of a laugh. There was some 
misplaced laughter, of course, unavoid- 
able in the circumstances. 

As a student of fashion I feel I must 
record the latest device in the way of 
assertive headdresses for theatregoers 
to take the place of the Spanish comb. 
It is an erection of feathers spread 

acock-wise, through which (when 
still) the stage may be seen as through 
a veil darkly. 








LYRA MISANTHROPICA. 
In love or liking ‘tis unmeet 
To cry one’s praises in the street ; 
Tis safer to commemorate 
People who cause one’s “gall to grate.” 
The task, I own, I ‘ve tried before, 
But still the numbers swell and soar— 
People who at the breakfast-table 
Explain why marks are still unstable, 
Or want to make you understand 
The meaning of a ductless gland ; 





People chockful of tedious lore on 
The proper treatment of the “ moron ;’ 


People who think far more of “ phobias ” 


Than artists do of Dexia Rossias; 
People ferociously agog 

To brighten up the Decalogue 
With various glosses and additions 
Framed upon Freudian inhibitions ; 
People who seriously protest 

The wordless drama is the best ; 
People who valiantly eschew 

Old clichés and exploit the new, 
Working at every turn to death 
Their latest verbal Shibboleth. 
Lastly I'd pillory in the dock 

The valetudinarian crock 

Who steeps, insidious germs to foil, 
Himself in eucalyptus oil, 
Diffusing wheresoe'er he goes 
Odours that to the normal nose 
Are calculated to suggest 

The disinfection of a pest 

Rather than Araby the Blest. 








“The endless camel-tracks over which 


caravanserai have ambled from the beginning | 


of time.” —Evening Paper. 


As the visitor to Paris observed when 


he couldn’t find his hotel, “‘ Where has 
my caravanserai ambled ?” 
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' OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ix The Pipers of the Market Place (BuTreRworTH) 
Patient Griselda comes into her own again after, as I should 
imagine, an unprecedented spell of disfavour. Handsomely 
disguised as Malrina Braby, a strapping beauty from the 
| Staffordshireironfields, with her marquis dwindled to a sprig 
of Hertfordshire gentility who has married and deserted her, 
she lives with her small boy Stephen in a two-roomed cot- 
tage on the edge of a cornfield. He means to be a market- 
gardener, and Covent Garden, the Covent Garden of 1850, 
| isthe goalof hisdreams. The authoress, “Ricnarp Denn,” 
| has a really entertaining little hero in Stephen. But unluckily 
| she has set her heart on bringing Griselda to her full 
| pitch of wifely perfection ; and this, as I daresay you re- 
| member in Boccaccio, involves a certain amount of dis- 
_ comfort to her offspring. Just as Stephen is getting into 

honeycombed smocks, his father returns—a swaggering sot 
| ruined by a Chancery suit. Malvina receives him with the 








think and write of them as a race almost exclusively 
engaged in betting, whippet-racing and the purchase of fur- 
coats and pianos. They happen also to do a difficult job 
of work under the shadow of a more than ordinarily un- 
pleasant death, and though I expect the miners themselves 
don’t quite look at the matter through the sensitive eyes 
of their advocate, who has been one of themselves, yet 
comfortable surface-dwellers at least ought, it is suggested, 
not to forget this salient fact of the situation. Mr. Wetsu 
has not an easy pen and his conversations are apt to creak 
a little, but he has something to say, and so sincere a 
determination to say it, and to say it fairly, that one can 
readily forgive defects of style. The picture of the miner 
Jamie Morrison and his wife and daughter, who gave shelter 
and friendship to the hero, is a charming piece of work, and 
the catastrophe of the burning mine and the last stand of 
the Morlocks are described with spirit. 





The delightful books of Kare Doveétas Wiaarn are read 
all over the world, in every language ; and perhaps the most 





meekness of her kind ; 
and Stephen, save for a | 
| brief jaunt to London, 1 a | 
has a very bad time of F | i 
| itindeed. Finally a lost I i] La Hi 
will turns up and the } iM | 
drunkard is reinstated 
in his family acres; but, 
_as these were amassed 
| in the slave-trade, Mal- 
| vind, deviating, I am 
afraid, from the strict 
Griselda canon of com- 
| pliance, will have no- 
| thing to do with them. 
| Stephen .is. offered a 
place with a great rose- 
grower. But just as he, 
his mother and a new 
| baby set out for Lon- 
don, Malvina remem- 
| bersthat she has vowed | JUNGO AND JinGo, DARLING ?” 
| to keep a lamp burning 
| in the cottage against 


= 


WHAT ’S BEING WORN?” 





' 





Small Daughter. “No, FANKS. IsN’? THERE ANYFING IN THE NEWS ABOUT 


| charming of them all is 
\ her autobiography, My 

Ai | Garden of Memory 
=s)|,; | (Hopper anp Stovuagx- 
Hi iron), in which the 

reader's pleasure is only 
|marred by the sad re- 
| flection that she will 
| write no more. For 
| Mrs. Wicein (who by 
| her second marriage be- 
jcame Mrs. Ricas) died 
last year, after a long 
ilife of beneficent and 
j inspiring achievement. 
| Her reminiscences are 
jindeed a garden, a 
| sunny pleasaunce, in- 
| habited by all sorts of 
| jolly people. Mrs. Rieas 


muy 


4 


ws MEP 


Mother (with children’s page of daily paper). “Suaw. I reap you asour | is (confessedly) oblivi- 


ious of dates, but I 
‘gather that before the 





_ her husband’s homecoming. Sosheturns back, accompanied, 
| to the ruin of all his hopes, by Stephen ; and this, I regret to 
| say, is the end of the story. Its London chapters, a string 
| of merry, kindly, sentimental adventures, I found very 
| pleasant. And any sequel which allows Stephen (in a top- 
| hat) to grow the rose3 and import the bananas of his dreams 
| will find at least one appreciative and grateful reader. 





Mr. H. G. Wex1s’s fantastic invention of a subject race 
| of dwellers underground working for the tyrant intellectuals 
| has given the title to Mr. Jamzs WELsu’s new novel, The 
| Morlocks (Jenxtns), the scene of which is set in a Scottish 
| mining district. The new Morlocks, however, are not, as 
| one might guess, the miners themselves, but a secret society 
| of revolutionaries in all the Trade Unions working for a 
| catastrophic change of social system through the general 
strike and highly organised sabotage. This, I need hardly 
say, is not the author's suggested remedy for the evils of 
our time. The Morlocks go down fighting against police 
and soldiery in the districts where the revolutionary stroke 
has been prematurely attempted. There is in fact only a 
very small minority of extremists and the movement is 
foredoomed. This however is by no means the whole of 
the author's text. You can't, he says in effect, expect con- 
tented men if you cram them into stone hutches and then 








a 





sees _._iage of nine or ten 
this bright child had read the Bible, SHAKESPEARE, SCOTT, 
THACKERAY and (above all) Dickens, whose works she 
‘more eagerly devoured than all the rest.” And then little 
Miss Kare actually met and conversed with CHARLES 
Dickens himself. She sat beside him in the train, and at 
Dickens’ srequest told the distinguished author exactly which 
were ‘the very long dull parts” in his books which she was 
in the habit of skipping; and the great man gravely made a 
note of them in his pocket-book. I think it 1s not fanciful to 
trace in her quick sympathy, in her kindly humour, even 10 
her gift for reading aloud her own works, an affinity with 
her hero. Like Dickens, Kare Dovanas Wicarn attained 
an instant popularity. The plucky New England country 
girl, who, alone in the cosmopolitan slums of New York 
conducted the first Kindergarten school opened in that city, 
became the beloved authoress in two continents. Her 
books were written in the intervals of all sorts of strenuous 
educational work; and their success never spoiled her. 
Otherwise she would hardly have cherished as her favourite 
document the letter addressed to her by aneminent physiciad, 
in which he wrote, “It is no mere conventional compliment, 
dear Madam, when I assure you that wherever I go I find 
you the favourite author of the feeble-minded.” In the 
fresh and fragrant demesne of her Garden of Memory she 
will make many a friend whom she can never know. 

— ree rs cht 
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Wife. “Come on ‘ome, ’ARRY, AN’ DON’T MAKE A BLOOMIN’ WEMBLEY 0’ YERSELPF.” 








In Patrick Branwell Bronté (Putnrvot) Miss Atice Law 
proposes not only to modify the accepted view of her hero's 
character, but to prove his rumoured claim to have written 
Wuthering Heights. The second objective more or less 
necessitates the first. If BranweLu was the sot, liar and 
wastrel of the GaskeLL-Reip-SHortER-Ropinson-SincLair 
legend, there is no need to take his pretensions (if he ever 
proclaimed them) very seriously. If, on the other hand, he 
Was a comparatively sober, credible and effective person, 
something may be said for the “preposterous” theory. No 
hew evidence has come to light since Mr. SHortER gave the 
assertion its damnatory adjective; and Miss Law trusts 
entirely to her own sense of Emity BronTii’s unfitness and 
her brother's aptitude, certain notable similarities between 
BRanwe.1's ideas and diction and tiose of the novel, and 
4re-advyancement of the arguments and testimony of two 
of the unfortunate lad’s contemporaries and friends, Mr. 
Ley.anp and Mr. Grunpy. On Emixy’s capacities I need 
hot enlarge here. The extent of BranweLw’s talent can be 
more or less gauged from his inept poems and his (with one 
exception) unprepossessing letters. As regards the internal 
e of Wuthering Heights, it is sufficiently obvious 
that Heathcliff s ravings are largely Branwe u's; but this 

ws Deen accounted for quite satisfactorily on the suppo- 
sition of Exiy’s authorship. As for his other vestiges, it 
must be remembered that’ the family, as was natural from 

it concentrated isolation, had a way of pooling their 

les. Thus the theme of her brother's poem, “I see a 
Corpse upon the waters lie,” has a vivid parallel in CHar- 
More's Gilbert. But no one suggests that BranweL. 
Tata though it was certainly once bruited in 
— at he wrote Shirley. Miss Law has evidently 


nates El 











a genuine kindness for her subject; but I do not think her 
monograph has rendered him much service. 


Her re- | 


handling of the diffident LeyLanp and the untrustworthy | 


Grunpy is partisan; and her attempt to tarnish Caar- 
LoTTE that BranweLL may shine the brighter is a piece of 
bad tactics and an almost unforgivable injustice. 


If you want to learn something about the realities of 
Japanese life, as distinct from the flowery land of fiction and 
the tourist, I cannot recommend you anything better than 
the novels of Mr. Jonn Parts, the latest of which is called 
Sayonara (Coutins). Mr. Paris avoids prettiness as it were 


the plague and dwells, perhaps too exclusively, on the dingy | 


and unpicturesque side of his subject. But he has most cer- | 


tainly succeeded with some of his characters ; if net with | 


Dick Aylmer himself, then with his colleagues in the Mission, 
and especially with the whimsical little Bishop and his 
mother, and Kato Gintaro, the first convert. Kato is the 


cream of the collection without doubt, and not alone for the | 


unexpectedness of his remarkable English. 
the representative of modern Japan, the Europeanised 
specimen, as against Mikami—the type of the ancient feudal 
retainer—whose Christianity was founded on fidelity to a 
plighted word. It must be admitted that here, at all events, 


He stands for | 


our respectful homage goes to the old school rather than the , 


new. 
missionary into strange paths, until at length he persuades 
him into marriage with a Japanese girl, partly in order to 
save her from a life of shame and — from a vague hope 
that only by this means can the I 

to understand one another. It is clear from the first that 
the experiment is doomed to turn out tragically, and it does, 





ast and West ever begin | 


But it is Kato who leads the young and fervent | 
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| But the end finds Dick in the hands of old Captain Bazter, 
skipper of ths Seisho Maru, with a prospect of learning a 
new form of mission work, vid the post of ship's cook. We 
have every cqnfidence that “ Bibleman” Baxter will teach 
him a modicum of common sense. 





a. 

Mr. Dion Crayon Catrnrop, like the late Deacon 
Brodie, was “allus a light hand with the bones.” Prettier 
_ and more dexterous juggling with the fantasies and humours, 
the troubles even, of the life of every day, than Mr. Cat- 
THRoP presents in Rose-Colowred Spectacles (MILLS AND 
Boox), you shall hardly find. But is it fair to call this gay 
and brilliant collection by a title which suggests unreality ? 
I prefer to think that Mr. Carrurop, beholding the world 
with his natural vision, perceives what is really there. In 
| the charming little story of “‘ Whynot John” the boy justly 
| observes that “grown-up people seem to talk such a lot 


' 
evidence of kindliness and good fellowship is there for any- | 


one not blinded by prejudice to see. A most charming and | 
informative collection, which closes with an amusing account | 
of the North Devon Yeomanry and a warm tribute to the | 
gallant Devonshire Regiment. 





I cannot-remember reading a novel which exceeded Miss 
I. A. R. Wyiie’s Ancient Fires (Casseuy) in the accumu- 
lation of sheer horrors. Though she stages a murder and 
murder trial in England and touches on the Wav, in which 
her hero suffered injuries to an arm, afterwards intensified 
to the point of amputation by a ferocious Election mob, she 
has reserved yet more harrowing moments for the latter part | 
of the story, which takes place in the Central American 
State of Quetzelango. Here she brings together her hero- | 
ine, Lisbeth, and the wonderful and abominable General. 





John Smith, V.C., and finally her hero, Sir Euan Fitzroy; 





about things that don’t matter, 
like bills, and the cook, and 
speeches out of the paper, so 
one has to think about: the 
other thing so’s not to waste 
the day...” Mr. Cavrnror 
thinksabout the “ otherthing,” 
like the boy’s friend, Mr. 
Whynot John, who “was 
always dressed in blue, and he 
has a butterfly in his button- 
hole, and there’s always 
music.”’. Indeed, Mr. Whynot 
John in the story. was one of 
those quaint, delightful, un- 
accountable beifigs whom some 
children create for themselves, 
and who become their con- 
stant invisible companions— 
| creatures Mr. Car THrop knew 
all about long before the 
solemn psychologists (with 
some perturbation) discovered | 
them. Mr. Catturop is Mr. 
Whynot John to the great 
good-natured public which 
pretends it has grown up, 
| but still retains its belief in 
| fairies. On its behalf I take the ¥ 
liberty of protesting against Po na asc aaron 

















BOXING 





LESSONS BY 
“Huo, CHARLIE, WHAT’s UP?” 
“GOT KNOCKED OUT IN THE SECOND LESSON, AND I’M TAKING 





a jand what they do not, be- 
tween them, endure, inflict or | 
| watch someone else suffer (the 
tale ends up with a very nasty 
if convenient volcanic erupe+ 
tion) would be scarcely worth 
mentioning. Readers who find 
| Koxe’s Book of Martyrs some- 
|thing more than a pleasant 
| stimulant to the imagination 
might be well advised to leave 
Ancient Fires unread. 1 am 
all the sorrier to say so since, 
in spite of the fact that on the 


forgotten the place of residence | 
assigned to her and | 
heroine on the ninth, Miss 
Wytre has written her story 


hero 
| 
extremely well. It is really | 





|interesting, really romantic, 
really moving-——much too mov- 
|ingat times—and John Smith's 
| career and personality are not | 
only possible buteven probable 
las she, with Sir Huan as her. 


CORRESPONDENCE, | mouthpiece, exhibits them; 


| and that is saying a great deal. | 
eI a The scene of The Mid- 





titles inserted in the text. 





upon the social cenditions of- a past age. 


it. 


between the rich and the poor. 








the horrid practice of marring the narrative with sub- 


No one could be better equipped to write My Native 
Devon (MacmtLian) than the Hon. Jon W: Forrescur 
He is a keen sportsman, and whether he is describing a 
hunt in North Devon (a country beset with difficulties for 
horses and hounds) or telling us about a day’s rough 
shooting he has the knack of taking us afield with him. 
Hunting, shooting and cricket find a place in these pages, but 
the book derives its main value from the light it throws 
I like especially 
the chapter “In Quarantine,” which deals with several 
well-bred, mischievous, spirited boys, who may have been 
proud of their lineage but never thought of presuming upon 
Although the majority of these sketches are told in the 
form of fiction, I think we may take it that the fiction is 
founded solidly upon fact. And without doubt they prove 
that with the passing of certain social conditions we lose at 
least some of the friendliness and trust which existed 
Not a trace of patronage 
wo be found in Mr. Forrescur’s sketches, but abundant 


lander (H&INEMANN) is laid in the West, but not “ very 
West,” of America. It is a tale of two brothers, sons 
of well-to-do parents. Dan Oliphant was spontaneous 
and unthrifty; Harlan never began to give himself away. 
At the outset of his career Dan hung a millstone round his 
neck by marrying a New York girl who detested the Western 
town to which she was transplanted, and regarded the 
Oliphants’ friends as almost barbarous ; and, although Dan, 
with all bis projects for “ boosting” his native place, was 
more than a little tiresome, I still think that as a wife she 
was too heavy a burden for any man. Harlan, while Dan 
was engaged in mighty plans at which nearly everyone 
laughed, was sitting tight and watching every move on the 
board. Of Harlan I cannot help believing that I was at 
first given a wrong impression. Even his grandmother, an 
exceedingly shrewd old lady, did not understand his “ deep 
pride,” and where she failed it is no wonder that I did not, 
succeed. Anyhow he turned out tu be less obnoxious than 
I imagined, and as a contrast to Dan he is complete. MT. 
Boorn TARKINGTON gives us a clear picture of an American 
town in the making, and has written a story which 18° 
neither frantically exciting nor in the least dull. 
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offices of a newspaper last week. We 
CHARIVARIA. should like to Pt who has been 

Mr. Lioyp Greorce wants to un-| spreading this rumour about journalists 
sheathe the liberating sword of Hamp-| having money. 
pen, CromweLL and Grapstone. It 
looks as though he is contemplating a 
haircut at last. . » 


se ot 
* * 


The Paris dress experts move the 
waist-line so often that it is no wonder 
* women complain that they can never 
The closing of Waterloo Bridge is| find things where they last put them. 
regarded in some quarters as the end of + 
an unhappy chapter in Anglo-French 


We read that during the flight of a 
relations. a * 


golf-ball on a Northern links it killed a 
sparrow, swerved, crashed through a 
An American visitor to the British | bathroom window and came to rest in 
3mpire Exhibition has stated his in-|the bath. American papers please copy. 
tention of visiting all the side shows, + 
including London. An American who had been charged 
hs in New York with burglary was at the 
A young Dutch giant who arrived in| Middlesex Sessions sent to penal servi- 
London last week is said to be so tall! tude for committing a similar offence 





we were under the impression that if 
he had had his choice he wouldn’t have 
been born at all. 

“% * 

A fox which entered a Surrey golf 
club-house was killed by the caretaker. 
On some links, of course, golfers wear 
red coats on purpose to scare foxes away. 


A rare terrapin has been missed from 
the Zoo. In our opinion it should have 
been guarded with particular care just 
now, when there are so many hungry 
Americans in London. 

x * 


“Synthetic wood alcohol ean now be 
manufactured from natural gas, chlorine 
and lime,” says a scientific journal. The 





really straightforward bootlegger, how- 
ever, will continue to flavour his mixture 





that he can light his 
cigars from street 
lamps. Our street lamps 
are notoriously so ill- 
designed that ordinary 
cigar-smokers are put 
to the inconvenience of 
swarming up them for 
this purpose. 














A Scottish delegate 
to the Postal Workers’ 
Conference at Torquay 
stated that the custom 
of giving Christmas- 
boxes to postmen was 
absolutely unknown in 
Scotland. We are sur- 
prised. 








It was suggested by 
some of the postal work- 
ers at Torquay that a 
museum of postal an- 
tiquities should be 
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THE MANNEQUIN CRAZE EXTENDS TO PISHMONGERY. 


with genuine Scotch. 
* * 


Mr. G. B, Suaw de- 
clared recently that 
there is no more con- 
tented man in England 
than himself: This re- 
lieves us of a load of 
anxiety. 4 , 

oe 





The normal person 
breathes twenty times 
a minute. Possibly this 
is why so many of these 
small two-seaters split 
up the sides. 

* * 

Some priceless china 
belonging to the Earl 
of Duptey is shortly 
coming under the ham- 
mer, The Eart has our 
sympathy. Our par- 
lour- maid does quite 











formed. We confess that we imme-|in London. It is disgraceful that 
diately. thought of something very | American cracksmen should expect to 
brilliant to say about pens, but it seems | open up business in this country while 
a shame to take the money. 'so many of our own burglars are out 
é + ¢ | of work. aes 
According to a news item a Texas | : 
armer who went fishing so scared the| A tomtit has built its nest in a pillar- 
fish that-they scurried from the stream | box at Catteral, near Garstang. Now 
and climbed up a tree. We prefer that at last we can get on with the summer. 
sort of story to that sort of face. | *,° 
+8 An East London woman told the 
Mr. Lupovic Mann has discovered a magistrate last week that because her 
Wave within the body of the earth which | landlady poured a cup of tea over her 
moves once in every eight thousand | she concluded that she was unfriendly. 
years. Upon reading this it is said that ' Feminine intuition again. 
CaraBianca, the chess champion, broke wk 
down and wept bitterly. Scientists have discovered a new 
*,* gas which gives off no smell but re- 
A weekly paper mentions a man who | sults in an agonizing death. Isn’t civil- 
recently stated that he had never | isation wonderful? 
attended an inquest. What strange | fs ; 
lives some men lead ! ' Dean Ince says that if he had his 
eis choice he would put back the date of 
Burglars broke into the Fleet Street | his birth forty or fifty years. Hitherto 


ten 








enough in the same line 
with her bare hands. 
* * 

Mr. Srv, the artist, says that a pic- 
ture, to be remembered, ought to irri- 
tate you by its perpetual challenge. 
Many boxers are like this, 

* * 

We understand that the latest strin- 
gent Prohibition regulation in America 
compels bootleggers to print the names 
of the ingredients of their liquor on the 
label. * % 


The Guardian asks what WILLIAM 
THE Conqueror would have thought of 
wireless, As we are a respectable paper, 
we can’t tell you, but you might guess. 








“The advantage of modern motor traffic in 
London is completely nullified by the obstruc- 
tive horse. Motorists find their motors useless 
and are driven underground.”—Daily Paper, 


More often the fate of the unhappy 





pedestrian. 
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LEFT HANDS ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


Just as in England, so—and this is curious 

In France that runs a different traffic code 
Whereby her Jehus, whose élan is furious, 

Are made to keep the right side of the road, 
A sudden movement to the left, or sinister, 
Upsets the cart of yet one more Prime Minister. 


I have not always held with you, Porncars ; 
I sniffed at your excursions in the Ruhr ; 

Your rule of “ Si vis pacem, bellum para” — 
Its fiscal virtues struck me as obscure ; 

But, oh! I give my bosom leave to ache 

For pity of the painful toss you take. 


You were a patriot, out for France's glory ; 
Ever of other lands you loved her best ; 
Had England reared you, you 'd have been a Tory 
And made Imperial Preference your quest ; 
Yet with your whiskers France has wiped the floor 
Beeause she feared her food would cost her more. 


She loved you dearly when your Army routed 
The Hun in peace-time—“ Bon!" she cried; “ trés 
bon pad 
Deliriously she loved the way you flouted 
Her old Allies with your unyielding “ Non /” 
But, like our Mr, Batpwrs, you must fall 
Because she loved her tummy most of all. 


And yet I see from this apparent evil 
Much good for our democracies “ emerge ; ” 
I see the Entente, thanks to your upheaval, 
More cordial still (if possible) resurge ; 
I hear two nations’ hearts together beat 
With mutual hate of dearer things to eat. 


Another's lips, not yours, will chat at Chequers— 
Whose (as we go to Press) I cannot say ; 
But, though he’s one of those same Conference- 
wreckers, 
With the old cry, “I'm there, and there I stay,” 
Naught can unstick two peoples firmly glued 


All through a common fear of costlier food 0.8. 





IN THE NEWS, 

Tae MILLionaime. 
Tue fact is that millionaires are really very much like 
ordinary human beings, but it would be fatal in the journal- 
ist’s opinion to admit this, The first thing he learns is that 


| there is no human interest in human beings as such ; it 
| is only after becoming famous or notorious in some way 


that one’s humanity is discovered to be a matter of absorb- 


| ing interest. 


For instance, I eat cold sausage. “ Really?" you say, 
yawning, if you say anything. Perhaps you yourself eat 
them; the possibility leaves me equally cold. As cold- 
sausage-eaters we have no chance of publicity; but, if we 
were also murderers or millionaires, the bright young men 
of the Press would be censured by their editors if they failed 
to mention our weakness for cold sausage in their accounts 
of us. “The murderer was especially fond of cold sausage ;” 
“Mr. Asa Q. Sassafras, the millionaire Wafile King, is in 
the habit of eating a cold sausage every morning.” Then 
the public thrills. 

It is presumed to have an insatiable appetite for news of 
this description :— 

“Mr, Nosmo King, the Near-Beer multi-millionaire, and 


~~ 


. 








his family have arrived at the Savile Hotel from Attaville, 
Wis, They intend spending a fortnight in London before 
proceeding to Paris, and will return here for the Season. 


eee 


‘I’m just crazy about your old City,’ remarked Miss Kiki | 


King. ‘ Yesterday I went to peek at St. Paul's, 
have nothing quite like it in Attaville.’"’ 

Sooner or later we shall hear of Miss Kiki King again. 
She will be engaged or married, and I am ready to wager 
that she will choose her father’s chauffeur. 


We sure 


If I win my 


bet I am afraid I shall be disappointed in Mr. King, of | 


whose strength and ruthlessness in business I have heard 
a t deal. I want him to be the first millionaire who 
will dare to flout the Press of the world by giving his immedi- 
ate consent to his daughter's marriage with his chauffeur. 

Hitherto the hallowed ritual has been studiously observed. 
The news of Miss Gloria's elopement and the letter she left 
for her father’ is flashed across oceans and continents by 
pale-faced operators wearing green eye-shades, and metal 
expanding bracelets round their shirt-sleeves. The next 
day they announce that Miss Gloria has been found in a 
one-roomed apartment in the Bronx, peeling onions for her 
husband's evening meal. ‘“ Yes, my father forbade me ever 
to see my husband again after he caught him holding my 


hand; but, though I have married out of my own class, I | 


have married the man I love.” 
A few days later we learn that Miss Gloria's father has 
refused to see her again. “I have no daughter!" Then 


comes the manly visit of the chauffeur to his father-in-law, | 


followed by her father’s to Gloria. Little boys and girls 
who have acquired only recently the daily paper habit 
wonder breathlessly what is going to happen. Inevitably 
follow forgiveness, tears, universal joy and the installation 
of the chauffeur in his father-in-law’s business. “I realise 
that my daughter has chosen a Man!” 

Mr. Metind King may surprise me by immediately wel- 
coming his chauffeur as a son-in-law, but | expect nothing 
new when he tells us the story of his early struggles. 
This is the pabulum which the journalist keeps for little 
magazines of the intimate kind which have made the 
modern suburban home what it is :-— 

Take the case of Mr. Lincoln O. Berkeley, the Over- 
shoe (we should say Golosh) Magnate. He rose, it seems, 
every morning, winter and summer, at four o'clock. He 
chopped wood for various. neighbours, fetched water and 
was generally useful within a radius of five miles, After a 
mouthful of clam-chowder he trudged to the village school 
and returned to repeat some of the morning's tasks. With 








the money thus gained he bought an Encyclopedia on the | 


instalment plan. From the age of twelve to sixteen be 
hired himself toa farmer, paying for correspondence courses 
with his meagre wages. | 

on butter-milk and corn-cobs. Then, carrying « grip con- 
taining his Encyclopedia and a tooth-brush, he sought 


uring this entire period he lived | 


the city and began to starve. The day before he had | 


arranged to commit suicide an old man slipped in front of 
him on the sidewalk. Remarking, “I trust, Sir, that you 
have sustained no serious injury,” Mr. Berkeley assisted 
the man to his feet. He was, of course, a millionaire, and 
took young Berkeley into his business. The rest was plain 
sailing. 


This is the stuff that does the young ones good; it con- | 


firms them in their optimism. : 
with the approval of miserly farmers and the proprietors 
of correspondence courses; and I advise all boys who | 
are under twelve years of age to lose no time in following 
Mr. Berkeley's example. 
Is there no hope for us others, who know from sad ex: | 
perience that aged gentlemen are remarkably steady 00 | 
their feet ? I think so; we can always become chauffeurs. | 


—— 


[I am sure that it meets | 
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Lawyer. “ Srie 


Lawyer. “Wei, TO DEFEND you I SHALL WANT MONEY. 
Client. ‘On, YU8—PLENTY.” 








NDID. 


Client. “ On—monry.” 


Have rou anv?” 


Now, WHAT DO THEY ACCUSE YOU OF STEALING?” 








MEN OF THE MINUTE. 
Mr. Grock. 
“A living gesture of undaunted perseverance.” 
By Tue Bart or Biazonneap. 

Unike most of those who have been 
the subject of the sketches which I have 
hitherto attempted, Mr. Grock as yet 
has filled no place in the fiercely irra- 
diated arenas of politics or the law. 
Born somewhere in France on April 1, 
1872 {an annus mirabilis whieh fur- 
nished history with at least one other 
remarkable personality), this consum- 
mately equipped and passionately sin- 
cere exponent of fundamental truth is 
consequently to-day in his fifty-second 
year. Neither a public-school nor any 
ancient foundation in our two great 
Universities, those twin nurseries of so 
much forensic and political eminence, 
ean claim the honour of his education. 
He was not ambitious for, nor did he 
seek election to, a scholarship at Wad- 
ham or Merton or even BaHiol; nor did 
it fall to his lot to grace the Presidential 
Chair of the Oxford Union Society, 
though there will be few dissentients 





SS 


from the opinion that, had he sought 
distinction along any such well-trodden 
avenues, his career would have been 
attended by success not less pre-eminent 
than that of others ungifted with his 
particular attributes of balance and 
initiative. But he decided that his 
own special and individual qualities 
would find more congenially independ- 
ent and wider scope beneath another 
kind of limelight and on a less common- 
place stage. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
CLOWNS. 

His selection of the method best 
adapted to his sensitive and peculiar 
gifts need cause little surprise to those 
who, like myself, have made a study of 
the application of particular ambitions 
and abilities to a general purpose. By 
his immortal eonception of thecharacter 
of Feste SHakesprare has indicated in 
Twelfth Night his recognition of the 
potentialities of musical clowning as 
an influence upon the philosophy of his 
age. And from the time when the 
destinies of Rome were directed by an 


MUSICAL 








Imperial violinist with a marked though | 
unappreciated sense of humour, whose | 
wayward genius succeeded in firing the | 
homes if not the hearts of his unre- | 
sponsive subjects, right down to the | 
nineteenth-century triumphs of Pacan- | 
int—whose “ one-string theory ” found 
a later if less Mephistophelian exponent | 
in ‘The White-eyed Kaffir "—the pro- 
fession of a musical clown has been | 
followed in history by a succession of | 
illustrious individuals. Moreover, dur- | 
ing my tenure of the Attorney-General: | 
ship I had the honour of discussing | 
the contrapuntal composition of inter- 
national agreements with the greatest 
of modern pianists, whose views on the 
question of chevelure are scarcely en- 
dorsed by Mr. Grock, but whose subtly- 
Gilbertian humour ultimately led him 
to the Presidential throne of Poland. 
The subject of the present observations, 
however, bases his claim to fame, un- 
like his prototypes, upon his mastery, 
not of one, but of a variety of instru- | 
ments, always excluding that which 
has served to win access into the pene- | 








tralia of Cabinets (real or shadow) for 
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persons perhaps of equal eminence but 
inferior versatility—the human voice. 
AN EXAMPLE TO MILLIONS. 

The task which he early set himself 
—the austere severity of which is now 
but too apparent in the weary pallor of 
his face and the depilation of his mas- 
sive head—was tosecureand consolidate 
by the exercise of his magnetic talents 
a mutual understanding between Great 
Britain and his native country; and of 
his tireless energies toward this end 
millions of men and women in both 
France and England have been the 
appreciative and applauding witnesses. 

In order that the catalogue of his 
successful activities may be made less 
tedious than that of the allies (I refer 
to those who invaded Troy), it may 
briefly be summarized by stating that 
over the past five years or so he has 
abundantly achieved his object. 

Having by strenuous diligence and 
the most arduous application mastered 
the initial difficulties of the clown’s 
profession, this shapely boy became at 
| length a power in Paris, where his 
enlightening and sagacious influence 
in 1919 was a dominant factor in har- 
monizing the counsels of the Allied 
statesmen there assembled in conclave. 

AN UNFORTUNATE INCIDENT. 

Evening after evening during those 
anxious and laborious days | myself 
drew from him both fortitude and in- 
spiration ; and it is an open secret that 
it was only owing to an unfortunate 
experience of the instability of the fur- 
niture at Versailles and of the unsub- 
stantial nature of the glass panelling 
against which he happened momentarily 
to have leant, that his portrait finds no 
place among those of the Elder States- 
men of Europe immortalised by Sir 
Wittram Orpen in his pictorial record 
of the Peace Council assembled in the 
Galérie des Glaces. 

But it is in London that the man has 
attained to his fullest stature and to the 
securing of emoluments which would 
not be disdained by a Leader either on 
the Film or in the Forum. Statesmen, 
orators, Privy Councillors, and even 
those, such as ex-Lord Chancellors, 
who combine in one person this trinity 
of distinctions, sit nightly at his feet, 
forsaking for the purpose the sedater 
portals of the Chancellery Club and the 
classic precincts of Cheerio’s; and he 
has succeeded in wringing even from 
the members of a Liasé and unimagina- 
| tive House of Lords tributes of popu- 

larity scarcel y inferior to those accorded 
to the Dotzy Sisters. 

Not that Fortune has left him alto- 
gether scatheless. Deprived, by one of 
those inscrutable decrees of Providence 

to which we must all submit, of the 
es 

















The Man. “ RATHER SMART OF THAT WAITER, 


yj 





I pon’r suppose I'VE DINED HERE 


MORE THAN TWICE BEFORE, BUT HE KNEW ME.” 








services and assistance of a devoted 
partner, he rises superior to the buffets 
of Fate and continues to exhibit the 
resilient courage and the undaunted 
self-reliance that are characteristic of 
his mercurial nation, and which might 
well provide an example to some among 
our own enfeebled and superseded poli- 
ticians, untinged as it is by the fatuous 
idealism so rightly deprecated by the 
most prescient of our legislators. 
NOT A ‘MEEK MAN.” 

Brilliant, impetuous, sometimes a 
little too sure of himself, and almost 
childlike in his impulses, he belongs to 
no party of surrender ; he is no “ meek 
man,” but a philosopher who insists on 
a self-confident and inflexible grappling 
with difficulties as they occur. The 
supreme clown of his time, he is with- 
out a peer—or indeed a peerage. I 





have myself, both while in and out of 





office, enjoyed for several years an asso- 
ciation with him of which at the time 
he may possibly have been unaware, 
though it was as close as the limitations 
of theatrical architecture would permit, 
and unbroken by any cloud save that 
produced by an unimpeachable tobacco. 
From constant and unwearying obser- 
vation, therefore, I am in a position un- 
hesitatingly to assert that, apart from 
the ungracious world of politics, hardly 
anyone in our generation has made pro- 
gress so swiftly and so deservedly as 
Mr. Grock, with regard to whom it may 
fairly be claimed, if and so long as his 
interest remains centred in the great 
work to which he has set his hand, that 
there are hardly any limits to the am- 
bitions which he may legitimately 
(Continued on page 18, col. 6.) 
Next Weer, Mr. Jack Jones. 
[I don’t think so—Ep.]} 
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But they have no flair for amusing the] “that they don’t seem to have any 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. public on the Underground. coconut-shies in this part of the Empire, | 
XII.—Bryvoxp THE Movunrarss. It was now raining heavily and a few | although there are lots of coconuts in | 


A DULL roar and a girlish seream of yardsfurtheron we found anotherallure- West Africa and in Burma. I used to | 
. gs gh -lment called, so far as I can remember, | hit rather a long coconut, I remember. 
mingled terror and delight. . Anothe mone § co , 
st the Magic Mill. when I was a boy. 


| dull roar and another scream. ss alae a ore 
The appetite of mankind for pleasure] _. ‘Is that much fun?” I asked a sur-} However, I managed to get the Illus 
hi ivor. 
is well-nigh inexhaustible. . . , A .* tee eat with o haney emile 
Were it not so, I imagine that, having | .. Yo: pt 2 . et ° PI Poagpiese 
been flung down incredible slopes, so ou go into one of them punts, anc 





é aa xe eee water. , 
| that the stomach rises to the region of a — hen a pen ach athe a / ae 
| the heart, and dashed up similar slopes we ~ pod & Ain't di Shean _, é os ‘= 
| again, clinging tightly to the rail of aj YOU 84 Over. Ain} you gompon: / Sey 
agen, (wre eos ‘‘ No, I don’t think I shall,” I said, [U4 Zl 













































trolley-car; having been whirled round 
| and round giddy corners at a terrific 
speed and pulled up with suddenness 
in a chair attached to a crank ; having 
butted and barged about in little elec- 
tric motor-cars that refuse to obey the 
steering-wheel, a quiet citizen would be 
disposed to ery out, “ No, no; let there 
be a limit. I am no mere blind volup- 
| tuary. If I need more dissipation I can 
get it by hanging on to the strap of my 
Underground carriage or reeling to and 
fro on the top of my motor-bus. I will 
not go upon the Witching Waves nor 
the Giant Caterpillar this afternoon.” 

But in the Wembley Amusement 
Park there is little sign of such con- 
tinence. 

We stood for some time and watched 
the expectant queue going in and the 
hilariousmobcoming out of adistraction 
on the outside of which was written :— 


“Ashes to Ashes 
And Dust to Dust, 
If the Squirrels don’t get you, 
Over the Falls must.” 


looking at the drops on his hat. “I am 
roystering in a quiet way all the time 
as it is. You see, there is a huge hole 
in my umbrella. I suppose, however,” 
I said, turning to the Illustrator, “that 
we ought to take a turn on the greatest 
switehback railway in the world.” 

“No,” he said, “no. I do not think 
the Flag calls us there. But I'll tell 
you what I ‘Il do, We'll go and Break 
up the Happy Home.” 

Hardly anyone was Breakiog up the 
Happy Home, but a lar ze congregation 
assembled to see us do it. 

“We had a Archdeacon here yester- 
day,” said the man in charge. 

Fired by emulation, the Illustrator 
took two shillingsworth. 

“It’s rather funny,” I pointed out, 











“ What happens in there?” I asked 
one of the revenants. 

“ Shoves you up a narrow passage in 
the dark,” he said, “and slams you into 
a little thing like a lift, and the bottom 
comes out and lands you slap on your 
back on a lotof greencanvas, and bumps 
you down with your legs in the air, and 
all the ones as ’as been down stands at 
the bottom laughing at you. Fine show 
“that is.” 

No doubt, if the Underground Rail- 
way understood its business that is the 
way that people would arrive every 
morning at the Bank or Chancery Lane. 









THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. 
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DON’T GROUSE AT 


trator’s character written on a piece of 
paper for me by a dark gentleman in 
flowing robes, hailing probably from one 
of the mandated portions of Africa. 
This only cost me sixpence, and, con- 
sidering that the soothsayer had nothing 
but the correct initials to work upon, it 
may be considered cheap at the price. 

“Tender and kind-hearted,” said the 
oracle, ‘is your disposition. You are 
considered good company, as you have 
pleasant manners, are seldom blunt- 
spoken. You make many friends, and 
many events in life will come about 
by association among other people. You 
have good talents, and if they are 
actively engaged they would bring you 
ina good percentage. You have suffi- 
cient abilities to enable you to fill a 
responsibility. 

Lucky Day, Saturday ; 
Best Days, 8th, 17th, 24th 
of each month.” | 

“The twenty-fourth of this month,” 
I pointed out to him, “will be Empire 
Day. Isn't that an extraordinary co- 
incidence ? ” : 

A few minutes later, turning a corner, 
we came suddenly upon the Palace of 

auty. 

There they all were inside, like 
leopards at the Zoo, or like fishes in the 
Aquarium—Heten or Troy, CLEo- 
PaTRA, Scheherazade, Dante's Bra- 
TRICE, Nett Gwynne and the rest, 
down to Miss 1924. Owing to the 
glass, of course, one could only irritate 
them, one could not give them buns. 

“It seems to me,” I said to the 
Mlustrator, “that there ought to be a 


guide. I’m perfectly certain that lots 
oth the people who come here don’t 


w who all these ladies were. In the 








rst of these cases, gentlemen, we 
aS 





YOUR COOK, 


have the notorious HELen or Troy, 
responsible for the breaking-up of the 
happy home of Menetavus of Sparta. 
She made many friends, and many 
events in life came about by association 
among other people. Launched a 
thousand ships, her face did, and sacked 
the topmost towers of Ilium. Passing 
on to the next, we find Cieopatra, for 
whom the Roman patrician, Mark 
AnToxy, counted the world well lost. 








TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB. 


She was considered good company, as 
she had pleasant manners and was 
seldom blunt-spoken. Having melted 
a pearl in vinegar, she was defeated 
on the Witching Waves at Actium. 
Exvizaserax Woopvitte, first of our 
own British beauties in this collection, 
was the wife of Eowarp THE Fourt#, 
known as the Merchant King—which 





RELIEVE YOUR FEELINGS AT WEMBLEY. 


once more reminds us that next Satur- 
day will be Empire Day, when a massed 
band six hundred strong " 

“Scheherazade,” interrupted the Illus- 
trator, ‘“ has been smiling at me.” 

As we were about to leave; we were 
asked to fill in a kind of voting paper, 
putting the ten beauties of the world 
in the order of our preference. I filled 
in mine chronologically, for I always 
think it politer to pay respect to the 
old. But the Illustrator said he would 
have to go round again, and, taking 
out his watch, he stood for several 
minutes in front of each showcase in 
turn. 

“What on earth have you been 
doing?” I asked when he returned. 

“] find that if you stare at them 
solemnly and long enough,’’ he said, 
“they're bound to turn away their 
heads. It’s the power of the mascu- 
line eye. I’ve timed every one of them 
now, and I’m putting them down in 
the order of longest endurance.”’ 

‘‘Who won?” 

‘*Miss 1924 would have,” he said, 
‘but she sneezed.” 

‘Let's go out and find some other 
rollicking side-show,” I suggested. “I 
believe there’s a live mermaid some- 
where or other who dives into a salmon- 
pool.” 

We were diverted from this spectacle, 
however, by seeing an eager crowd 
gathering at the gate of a low building 
with white walls. I read the placard 
on it. 

“Is your craving for jollity still un- 
appeased ?” I asked. 

“It is,’ replied the Illustrator. 
‘‘Come along, then,” I said. 

We entered TuTankH-AmeEn’s Tomb. 
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THE CASTLE COW. 


Wuewn I entered the dining-room 
Peggy was sitting on the arm of her 
father’s chair. 

‘‘He’s a dear,” she crooned, “but, 
oh! so pig-headed. What is 850,000 
English money ?” 

“T can’t do mental arithmetic,” I 
said, “ but it’s probably quite a modest 
sum in sterling.” 

“There!” cried Peggy in triumph. 
“T knew it must be a bargain. Do you 
ever see The Italian Mail? A friend 
of Mum's sends it to her. Listen to 


this :— ‘FOR SALE. 
BeavtTiroL MepravalL CasTLe NEAR 
FLORESCE. 
28 rooms, large loggia on the street. Exten- 
Two garages, one by gate near 


tram-line. Stables, large farmhouse (a Swiss 


| cow also goes with the property). Beautifully 
| and completely furnished in the style of the 


| building itself. 





Price: Lire 850,009 Farn- 
ished, 750,000 Unfurnished.’ 

There's a picture of it and it looks 
simply ripping. Battlements with in- 
and-out bits x 

“Machicolated,” I said. “It cer- 
tainly sounds attractive. There is prob- 
ably an arrangement for pourmg molten 
lead on unwelcome callers and perhaps 
even an oubliette. Medizval builders 
were very good at providing little con- 
veniences of that sort. I’m not so 
sure about the furniture. It may be 
beautiful, and I don’t suppose Dantr’s 
Beatrice would have found any fault 
with it. They weren't so finicking in 
those days.” 

“ What do you mean?” 
bluntly. 

I waved my hand. “ A velvet canopy 
for your bed but no tooth-glass.” 

“T expect they've put in a tooth- 
glass by now. But, anyhow, I don't 
care. 1 want Daddy to buy it.” 

“T would, my dear,” said her father 
earnestly, “if it wasn’t for the Swiss 
cow. I was reading about them only 
the other day. They are trained to 
fight, and the most ferocious are crowned 
queens. How do I know that this one 
isn’t aqueen? In any case she is an 
exile and probably home-sick and irrit- 
able in consequence.” 

“They only fight each other,” said 
Peggy. 

“ Well,”: said: her father, “ we will 
assume that she is of a pacific nature, 
though I doubt it. Indeed I am inclined 
to suspect that her present owner’s chief 
concern is to get rid of her, and that he 
is giving the castle away with her as a 
bonus or bribe. Still, for the sake of 
the argurhent we will presume that she 
is & pattern of meekness. What then? 
Have I, have you, Peggy, or your dear 
mother, ever felt the faintest wish to 





said Peggy 





keep a cow ? The milkman calls twice 
a day. If he should go on strike there 
is a thick white stuff in tins 

Peggy glanced at the clock and jumped 
up. “Bother! I shall be late,” she 
cried, and fled. 

I looked at her father. “ Will that be 
the end of it?” I inquired. 

He smiled. “Ob, no. But havea 
second line of defence—the tram-line.”’ 

“ Still, I like the cow touch,” I said. 
“Tt’s unusual. I’m thinking of selling 
my deer forest. I wonder if it would 
go better if I threw in the canary?” 








“SORRY YOU 'VE BEEN TR-ROUBLED.” 


Philip was not peculiar in his dislike 
of being rung up and then dismissed as 
a wrong number, but he was, perhaps, 
unusual in recognising that the mistake 
was not the caller's fault. So that, 
when he took off the receiver and a 
voice said hopefully, “Is that Miss 
Shaw ?” his explanation was as courte- 
ous as could be. 

“Oh!” said the voice regretfully. 
“Tsn't that 3575?” 

“ Yes; but I’m afraid there isn’t any 
Miss Shaw here,” he insisted. 

“Oh!” The owner of the voice 
seemed flustered and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence. “‘Oh! I’m so sorry. It 
was 3573 I wanted.” 

“Not at all,” said Philip, and hung 
up the receiver. 

But there was something about the 
voice, or about the day, or about Philip— 
or quite possibly about all three—that 
made him wish that the conversation 
could have been prolonged. There was 
a softness in the voice, a kind of hesit- 
ant charm, he reflected, as, half an 
hour later, he found himself regarding 
the telephone with unusual interest. 

After all, why not? His fingers 
touched the receiver, and ‘“ Number, 
please” was sounding in his ear before 
he realised that some answer was ne- 
cessary. 

‘* 3573,” he said doubtfully, And 
then, inevitably, “Is that Miss Shaw?” 

“ Yes.” é 

“1 wonder,” pursued Philip pleas- 
antly, ‘if you could give me the num- 
ber of the lady who rang you up just 
now ?”’ 

‘“* How do you know anyone rang me 
up?” came the reply in a surprised tone. 

“She rang me up by mistake,” Philip 
ariswered fluently, “and, as*I've in- 
vented a little system which prevents 
such things, I-thought she might like 
to hear of it.” 

“A what?” 

*A ‘system. A new kind of phon- 
etics. I'm offering it to the Post Office 
very shortly. If you eould let me have 





her number ?” 





* Well, the sooner you give it them the 
better, I should think. Miss Tyndall's 
number is 3040, if that’s what you 
want.” : 

“Thank you,” said Philip politely, 
and rang off. 

The next few moments seemed en- 
couraging. Having diligently rung up 
3040, Philip was lengthy in his apolo- 
gies that he had not been given 4030. 
But his regrets were nothing compared | 
to the astonishment he expressed at | 
hearing Miss Tyndall's voice again. 

“But,” he stammered, “surely it 
was you who rang me up by mistake a 
little while ago?” 

“Was it?” said the voice. “How 
very funny!” And a pleasant little 
laugh reached his ears. 

“T say, isn’t that extraordinary ? 
I don’t think that kind of thing can be 
just chance, do you? I mean, here we 
are, miles away probably, and never 
seen each other, and then connected 
up like this twice within an hour, 
Don’t you think—— ?” 

He hesitated artistically. 

“Are you still there?” came the 
voice encouragingly. 

“Yes; but—_—" 

“Oh, I thought they ’d cut us off, 
perhaps.” 

“No; but I suddenly thought per- 
haps you wouldn’t like me to say what | 
I was going to say.” ; 

“T wonder. It’s difficult 
isn’t it?” 

* Don’t you think we ought to— 
celebrate it somehow ? It sounds awful 
cheek, [ know, but—one gets so lonely, 
doesn’t one? I was just thinking 
of going down to Soho for dinner. 
Gardino’s. You know it, I expect.” 

“Oh, yes; I like Gardino’s.” 

“Do youthink—perhaps? At eight?” 

The voice quoted, surprisingly :— 

“* Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 





to tell, 


The couplet was followed by a click 
and silence. 

‘On the whole,” reflected Philip, tak- 
ing up his hat, “it’s worth trying.” 

Miss Tyndall hung up the receiver 
with a smile and sought out her brother. 

“T’m going to have a birthday treat, 
after all,” she said, “in spite of your 
old work upsetting everything. I’m 
going out to dinner.” 

“Good, I’m so glad,” he answered, 
looking up from a pile of papers. “ It'd 
be a shame to have to stay in on your 
sixtieth birthday. Good luck!” 





Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 


“Many prominent men. . 4 became ab 
sorbed in the idea, and now there are the 
of people . . . who believe firmly that the 
only way toend war is to abolish it.” 
Monthly Magazine. 
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| ROYAL ACADEMY-—SECOND DEPRESSIONS. 
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“WE ARE ENJOYING OURSELVES, ‘AREN'T WE BEHAVING NICELY, 

AREN’T WE, MumMy? BrtTrER Morner? Nor LIKE THOSE 

THAN THOSE SOLEMN PEOPLE ROWDY PEOPLE OVER aT Num- 
OVER aT NumBer 138.” BER 126.” 


WA 

Gentleman on left (to artist), “* NEARLY FINISHED, 
} Mr. Munnines?” y 
} His Friend. “Su-su! Ir’s nor Mr. Munnincs!” 
i 

{ 








ProrESsSOR CHIRON CONDUCTING HIS CLASS IN DEEP-BREATHING 
EXERCISES. . 


AN Me : \ 
ONE 71 Poss u& i 4b » EN 
Ss ya Pd SRY 


The Child. “A mMosT UNPLEASANT WORLD! Why was I Bors?” 











HAN z Se <; “i , 4 
bt  —=—— =~ Father of Bo-Peep (to Mother). “Have THEY ALL COME HOME ?” 
Nicur on rae Piazza at Venice. SAD PLIGHT OF Mother of Bo-Peep. “ Yrs : ~~ OF THEM SEEM TO HAVE 

BRITISH TOURISTS CROWDED OUT BY GERMANS. LEFT THEIR TAILS BEHIND THEM. 
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_ of the country was called at the Horti- 
| cultural Hall to discuss the proposal 


| the side of the angels and is conversant 
_ with the language of flowers, was in 


| Chairman read a number of letters from 
| well-known people. 


| ing that any attempt to super- 
| sede the yellow primrose with 
| a blue would be resisted by 
| himself. The only association 
| that a 
| with that colour was the Blue 
| Riband of the Turf, which he 
| personally hoped again to cap- 


| 


| sand Guineas, and that was 


i 


| Curzon, as head of the Prim- 
| rose League, saying that the 
| “favourite flower ”’ 
_ and his fellow-politicians owed 
| allegiance to was and must 


| was the yellow flower of April 19th, 
_ which their revered hero expressed a 
| liking for in salad. 


| long time grown a few; but it would 


| but he would urge this point 
| in his favour, that the rain had 
| been ver 
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BYPATHS OF DALLIANCE. 
A meetine of the leading blossoms 


of The Times that the blue primrose 
of the Himalayas (P. Winters) should 
be propagated in England. 

Mr. A. G. Garprver (“ Omega of the 
Mowing-machine"’), who is always on 


the Chair. 
Before the proceedings opened the 





go—not that that mattered much to- 
day—(Laughter)—if the famous lines 
ran, or rather stumbled :— 
** A primrose by the river's brim 
A blue primrose was to him.” 

A letter was read from an Australian 
visitor saying that if the yellow prim- 
roses gave way to blue ones it would 
break her heart. Nothing had ever 
given her such pleasure as the sight of 
the English copses this Spring; they 
were like a thirror of the starry skies ; 
and how she could ever tear herself 
away from England she did not know, 
Blue primroses would never look like 
the starry skies. 





ers came from the most distant parts of 
the world to see it. But what kind of 
an effect would there be if the primrose 
also were blue? There would be no con- 
trast at all—nothing but monotony ; and 
his own position would be one of con- 
siderable peril, because people would be | 
tired. He wished to utter his protest | 
with all the intensity at his command. | 
(Cheers.) | 
The Forget-me-not said that he could 
see no necessity for any new blue flowers. 
The Wallflower said that its own 
experience was that to trifle and ex 
periment with the natural colour of a | 
flower was a mistake. Its own proper 





Lord RoseBery wrote say- 


primrose should have 


ture. = cheers.) It had 
given him great pleasure to 
celebrate his birthday a few 
days ago by winning the Thou- 


an augury. (Renewed cheers.) 

The Clerk of the Weather 
wrote to say that it was true 
that he had been putting up a 
very bad Spring—(Groans)— 


good for the prim- 
roses. They had never been 
so fine and never had so proved 
their right to be untampered 
with. (Cheers.) 

A letter was read from Lord 


that he 





continue to be yellow. The 


Old Burglar. 
PINCHED, BIL. 





A ee 


ty Don't 


TROUBLE TO RECKON ‘OW MUCH WE'VE 
Ir'LL BE IN THE PAPERS IN THE MORNING.” 


~) hue was umber or yellow ochre 
Yet florists had monkeyed with 
it until they had forced purple | 
and red into its petals. Gar- | 
deners of debased taste might 
like this, but he, the speaker, | 
loathed it. (Loud cheers.) 

The Speedwell said that it 
saw no call for another blue 
flower. 

The Periwinkle said that 
there was no necessity for 
another blue flower so long as 
The Times permitted himself 
to continue. If people would | 
look at him more they would | 
find that he could do for them 
much that a blue primrose 
would; but he had never had 
the attention he deserved. 
Possibly he suffered through 
sharing the same name as a 
common form of shell-fish | 
eaten with a pin. (Cries of 
“* Shame.”) 

The Cowslip said that it saw 
no great enormity in substitut- 
ing blue for yellow primroses. 

The Dog Violet said that 
there were sufficient blue flow- 
ers in the woods. 

The Primrose, who was very | 














party was true blue, but their emblem 


A letter was read from Miss Jexyuu, 
in whieh she said that no doubt the 
P. Winteri was of decorative use under 
certain conditions, and she had for a 


be a melancholy day for England if it 
took the place of the yellow primrose 
in the woods. Her own Munstead wild 
garden should never encourage such an 
in : 

Mr. Gorvox Worps wort wrote that 
he was sure that his grandfather would 
have disapproved of the innovation. It 
was a point of faith with him, as with 
Mr. Beru, that primroses should be 





yellow. (Cheers.) All rhythm would 


A letter was read from Dr. Brinees, 
the Poet Laureate, saying that if the 
yellow primrose was banished from the 
English country-side he should remain 
permanently in America. (Sensation.) 

The Bluebell said that The Times’ 
proposition was probably more distaste- 
ful to him—and not only distasteful 
but grossly unfair—than to ahy other 
flowers present. As it was, the prim- 
rose that they all knew and, he would 
add, admired and honoured—(Cheers)— 
paved the way for his own advent. First 
the primrose, with its very attractive 
yellow—{ Renewed cheers)—in the cop- 
pices and hedgerows, and then, as the 
yellow wave receded, the arrival of him- 
self to flood the woods with blue. (Loud 
applause.) The contrast was one of the 
most charming things in Nature; foreign- 








imperfeetly heard in the repor- | 
ters’ gallery, was understood to say that | 
she much preferred to remuin yellow. 

In summing up the debate the Chair- 
man said that the consensus of opinion 
was hostile to The Times’ revolutionary | 
proposition, and that the decision would 
be forwarded to the proper quarter. 
(Loud cheers.) 

After singing “The Yellow Flag” 
the gathering dispersed. EB. V. L. 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“The list of eminent men enrolled in that 
service cannot be numbered; for it is innu- 
merable."—Lord Brexenneap in ‘ The Sun- 
day Tunes.” 


“Plumber Puppies, Parents registered k.C.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper.” 

This confirms the theory that plambers 
are born and not made. 
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Small Girl (noticing park seat-attendant clipping tickets). ‘Look, MuMMY—THERE '8 









A CONDUCTOR THAT'S LOST HIS BUS.” 











A JUMPY EXPERIENCE. 

Ir was a Sunday evening and I was 
urging an unwilling bicycle along a 
Hampshire road. Approaching an un- 
known village I dismounted, for I am 
a nervous rider, and one never knows 
what insoluble traffic problem might 
be presented by cross streets even in a 
small town on a Sunday; and as I 
wheeled my bicycle through the main 
street I noticed a little chapel devoid 
of architectural interest, bearing an 
inscription over its portals which 
woke dim recollections in my mind of 
something I had read or heard long 
ago about a peculiar sect in America, 
whose religious exercises took the form 
of leaping or prancing in a state of 
pious fervour. For on a tablet on the 
facade were the words— 

JUMPERS MISSION HALL, 

Extreme and unusual expressions of 
religion have always had an interest 
for me, and as I looked at the chapel I 
thought what a wonderful thing it was 
that an obscure sect in America should 
have succeeded in finding converts and 
making a foot-hold in a little Hamp- 
shire village. I reflected on the extra- 
ordinary persistence of certain human 


a 














instincts. Here was a survival of the 
pagan religious dance, taking one back 
to the childhood of the race. i imagin- 
ation I could hear the monotonous thud 
of goat-skin drums and see the swarthy 
naked figures swirling in the dust of a 
sun-scorched Babylonian market-place. 

My interest, though keen, was of 
course purely academic. I had no inten- 
tion of being converted to this ritual. 

The sound of many voices singing 
came to me from the open door of the 
little chapel. It seemed quite an 
ordinary and familiar tune. As I drew 
nearer I could hear the words and was 
surprised that they were well known to 
me from my infancy. I looked in and 
saw the hall filled with a crowd of people 
whose appearance seemed in no way dif- 
ferent from that of the congregation to 
be seen in most chapels, There was a 
pastor or minister in a small pulpit 
facing the door, and a young woman of 
modest appearance was playing a har- 
monium. Not a soul was jumping, not 
one. It was heart-breaking. 

I waited till the hymn was finished, 
with some faint hope of still witnessing 
an orgy of religious fervour; but no. 
The pastor offered prayer. I thought I 
discerned a gleam of fanaticism in his 


expression, and therefore stayed on, still 
hoping. The prayer seemed intermin- 
able, but my spirits again rose when I 
heard the shuffling of feet among the 
hearers. But it came to nothing. I 
had no luck, A few minutes later the 
singing re-opened—-it was the Doxology 
—and then a few little boys and girls 
came out, the forerunners of the dis- 
persing worshippers. 

I pushed on up the street, carrying 
with me a sense of failure. 

About a hundred yards farther along 
I accepted defeat utterly, for I came to 

JUMPERS POST OFFICE, 

If you doubt this tragic narrative, I 
refer you to the Ordnance Survey of 
Hampshire, Christchurch district, 


A Poor Audience. 

“The first independent Chair of * Sport 
Hygiene’ has been established at Berlin 
University, the lectured being Dr. Mallwitz,” 

Evening Paper. 








“Ts it not possible in our schools of all 
classes to teach something of the meaning of 
loyalty and Empire to the younger genera- 
tion?—Pro Reoem er Parriam,” 

Letter in Daily Paper. 


Certainly, and what about a little Latin 





too? 




















| time, on, b 
| the natural and inevitable thing to do. 
| Such is the effect of a bracing sea-air. 


| about ?” 


| goods—a eharmer.” 





| of grass - snake. 


| sued, as we entered the Winter 








Iil.—Tuer Birr. 

Arrer our visit to the West Pier 
George said that we must go back to 
the Cosmopole and dance at the Tea 
Dancing. 

In London I have never felt an irre- 
sistible temptation to dance at tea- 
At Brighton, however, it seemed 


“ But who do we dance with?” I said. 
“ They used to have dancing-partners 
at the Cosmopole,” said George. “ Any- 
how, there’s always a bit or two 





who seemed to be unattached, the only 
two in the room. I saw no peers. 

It is generally alleged that the Cosmo- 
pole is monopolised by the members of 
one profession or religion. This I judged 
to be untrue. On the contrary, it seemed 
to me that every creed, class, colour and 
race were fairly represented. 

“Which is Lord Leather, George ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Don't see him here to-day, old chap,” 
said he shortly, 

Trim waitresses served tea, and the 
youth of Brighton scraped and slid upon 
the polished arena before us, goaded on 
by the noise of a saxophone groaning 





“A what?” 
“A bit, old boy. A piece of 

Do Lunderstand you to mean 
a young lady, George ? ” 

“Not quite, old man; 
something like it.”’ 

“Is a ‘bit’ the same thing 
asa vamp?" T inquired. [am 
always fascinated by teclinical 
terms. 

‘* More or less,” said George ; 
“but not as dangerous—a kind 
Quite respect- 


but 


nn 


able,” he added. 


“Then how, George,” I pur- 





Garden, “shall we get to know 
one?” 

“Don't talk shop, old boy,” 
said George, and sat down sud- 
dently. 

The Tea Dancing is served, 
or done, in a kind of greenhouse 
or winter garden. It has a glass 
roof, gay decorations, shaded 
pink hghbts, palms, tropical daf- 
fodils, green pillars and lattice- 
work up which, one feels, wistaria 
or grape-fruit ought to grow. 
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like a sick sheep. George pointed out 
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and consequently listened. “ Don't see | 
much for ws, old man, do you?’ 
“Notmuch,George,” whispered back. | 
“The only person here that [ should like 
to dance with is our waitress.” 
George looked shocked ; it is difficult | 
to see why. | 
“What d’ you think of these two?” 
said George, and nodded backwards at | 
the ladies on our right. 
“Not much,” I whispered nervously. | 
One of the young ladies was dark and 
one fair, The latter had golden hair 
and blue eyes, and as a matter of fact | 
thought her exceedingly beautiful. But 
I was not going to tell George. 
“You ean’t be too particular, old boy,” 
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A RARE VERACITY. 


Young Curate (concluding his fishing story). “Axo 1 
AS—ER—NO—I MUST NOT BAY AS LONG AS 
MY LITTLE FINGER, BECAUSE MY LITTLE FINGER I8 RATHER 
A LONG ONE,” 







said he a little too loudly. “ You 
know what your dancing 's like.” 

“I do,” I said: “but they 
don't.” 

- Very well,” said Georg ; 
“you ask ’em, old boy.’ 

“T haven't finished my tea 
yet,” I said, terrified. “ Suppos 
ing they're offended, George ?” 

“If they're offended,” said 
George easily, “ they ‘ll say so.” 

* What fun!” T murmured, 

* One sometimes gets a snub,” 
said George loftily, “but not 
often. Not at Brighton 

“ [don't propose to be snubbed 
often, George. Certainly not at | 
Brighton.” 

“Go on,” said George 
ask the fair one.” 
wouldn't like her. 

“I'm quite happy watching,” 
I said, | 

“Well ” said George, rising | 
suddenly. I don’t know how it | 
was done, but ten seconds later | 
he and the dark woman were | 
revolving dreamily under the 
greenhouse roof. | put her half- 


! 
“you 
I kneu George 











George had promised me that at the 
Cosmopole I should see the flighty but 
exciting Londoners who flock to Brigh- 
ton weekly. On the way down he had 
murmured the names of several peers 
and distinguished men, and an equal 
number of actresses, all of whom, I 
gathered, had been staying at the 
Cosmopole during his last visit. Lord 
Leather, for example, who was gener- 
ally seen with Patience Parr. I looked 
about me with interest. 

I saw two family parties with a row 
of daughters and three small boys in 
Eton collars. I saw several greyhaired 
men and sober women of advanced 
years. I saw several young couples, 
all obviously citizens of Brighton. I 
saw several comely young ladies, but 
all these were already members of a 
couple. On our right, it is true, by a 
strange chance, sat two young ladies 


to me the Professor of Dancing, who was 
easily the saddest-looking man in the 
room. It is his duty to pluck in turn 
the wall-flowers from the walls and 
wear them like a rose. I watched him 
pluck a lady of some fifty summers and 
substantial frame. She opened like a 
rose and rapturously swayed away in 
his arms, observed of all observers, but 
oblivious and happy. George made a 
caustic comment; but for my part 
I do not see why the old should not 
make fools of themselves as well as the 
young—or better. To-day, after all, 
is the Age of Age. Lot the old things 
have their fling, I say. 

On the other hand, it seemed unjust 
that there should be no Dancing Pro. 
fesseuse for the lonely male. 

George leaned over and whispered 
heavily behind his hand, so that every- 
one could see he didn’t want to be heard, 








way between a bit and a vamp. 

The other, I judged, was a more | 
refined character, though equally a 
child of gaiety. But even a single snub, | 
I felt, would throw a shadow over my | 
week-end. Besides, I have not George's | 
address. I sat where I was and lit a— 
cigarette. The fair girl sat alone on) 
the next sofa. George and the demi- | 
vamp danced superbly. 

But “ Courage!" I said at last. “Did | 
I not come to Brighton to see life?” 
After all, a Brighton snub would be an 
experience, and by all accounts a rare 
one. 

I rose and approached the gir! L 
said feebly, “ Don’t you dance ?” 

She smiled sweetly. Her eyes were | 
extraordinarily blue. 

**No,” she said. 

“Oh!” I replied. 

I sank on toa chair, staggered. That 
one so fair and fluffy and engaging} 
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should be incapable of the Fox-Trot in 
the twentieth century was incredible. 
However, it was not a snub; it was a 
| Mere statement, kindly made. And I 
| Summoned all my powers to continue 
the conversation. 
| “It's very cold,” I said. 
“ Yes, it’s a bitter wind.” 
“Do you live in Brighton 7 
“ We live at Putney. We're staying 
| at Hoye,” : : 
I breathed again. 
| talk to a Londoner. 
* Have you been to any theatres 
lately?" I said. 
“I never go to the theatre.” 
| “Oh!” I said again, and loosened my 
| collar a little. 
“Not keen on the Drama?” I ven- 
_ tured brightly. 
“I've given up the World,” she said. 
“I beg your pardon?” The band 
| Was playing a noisy cacophonous one- 


| Step. I thought I had not heard her 


| right. 

“ I've given up the World,” she said 
louder, fixing her blue eyes seriously 
on mine, : : 

“Oh!” I said for the third time, and 
pinched myself. “Quite,” I added 
vaguely, 
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“That's why I don’t dance,” she 
explained. ‘I used to love dancing, 
but I found I couldn’t combine it with 
the Good Life.” 

I now felt that I knew where I was. 

“Oh, come,” I said,  there’s nothing 
wrong in dancing. You get to know 
people, and so on s 

* But not in the best way,” she said 
varnestly. ‘ You can't say that it en- 
riches your spiritual life in any way.” 

“No,” I admitted—‘no, I suppose 
not;" and I glanced at George and the 
demi-vamp. 

“J met a Christian negro once,” she 
went on, ‘on a steamer; and he was 
so shocked to see the white men and 
women embracing each other like— 
like that '—she also glanced at George 

“that it opened my eyes. So I gave 
up the World,” she said simply. “I 
expect you 're laughing at me.” 

‘Certainly not.” NorwasI. “ But 
why ”” T began feebly. 

“Why do I come to a place like 
this?” she said sadly. ‘I’m trying to 
save my friend as well.” 

“ Heavens!" Ithought; “ George had 
put his foot in it again.” 

Poor girl! how fortunate that it 





was I who had approached her and not 


er th / 
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Son (to father, who has been using parental authority with his daughter). “ Personauzy, I DIsSAGRER ENTIRELY WITH ANGELA. Sup 
OUGHT TO MAKE ALLOWANCES FOR YOU. WE SHALL PROBABLY BE JUST AS GREAT A NUISANCE TO OUR KIDS.” 


George—George with his brutal man- 
of-the-world manner. George, as like 
as not, would have laughed at her. But 
then, she would not have told George. 
He has not my gift of establishing sym- 
pathy. 

At that moment a very handsome 
man moved towards us through the 
tables. 

‘Ah, here's my friend,” said the girl, 
her eyes brightening. 

The man looked sourly at me and 
said heartily, “* Well, Belle, shall we trip 
a measure ?” 

The girl nodded, looked at me, put her 
hand on my arm and whispered, “ For- 
give me. But from something I over- 
heard your friend say I fancied you 
didn’t dance much. Good-bye.” And 
she added kindly, ‘I like you.” 

They whirled away among the 
dancers. I returned to my table, where 
I was joined by George in the course of 
an hour or 80, 

‘Know who that was?” he said. 
“Belle Heather, I hear. She's in 
Say When! youknow. Best dancer in 
London. Why didn't you dance, old 
man?” 

“T don't dance with ‘ bits,” I said 
aloofly. A. P.. H. 
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Bargee. “1¥ ANYTHINK ’APPENS TO THAT THERE BRIDGE, I KNoW I SHALL GET THE BLAME FOR IT.” 
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HAND AND HEAD 

(Showing the advantage that “ Labour” 
has over the Brain-worker). 
| Some of the hardships of the lot of 
| the literary toiler will at once become 

apparent if we imagine, let us say, the 
| coal-miner struggling under the same 
| conditions. 

| To begin with, we will picture the 
| coal-miner labouring (without settled 
| hours) on piece-work, and, instead of 
| being remunerated at ‘the end of each 
| week, waiting for payment (as the 
| seribe does) until such time as his out- 
| put may be actually consumed by the 
| public. What would the miner have to 
| say to that ? 
| * Then again, do you suppose he would 
| just shrug his shoulders if the dust and 
| slate were ruthlessly sifted by a partial 


hand from the tons he had produced, 
payment being made merely for the 
large lumps remaining? Yet it is no 
uncommon experience for the writer 
who counts upon an article to provide 
a new hat for his wife to find on publi- 
cation that everything except the very 
best points have been struck out by a 
fiend with a blue pencil so that the 
mutilated composition will barely fetch 
the price of a new tie. 

And would the miner smile patiently 
and keep on pegging away if his kitchen 
cobbles were rejected in the summer 
as not being topical ? 

limagine that something of the bitter- 





ness of a playwright’s life would come 
home to him if there were a Censor- 
ship of Coals. We will suppose that 
the miner, without receiving a half- 
penny, has been working ceaselessly for 
six months at a vein. He shows the 
result to the Censor, and the following 
scene (which will have a familiar ring 
to many dramatists) then ensues :— 


Censor. Two guineas. 

Miner ( forking out). What ‘s this for? 

Censor. For telling you whether I 
approve of your coal or not. 

Miner. And do you approve of it ? 

Censor. I do not. 

Miner (witha slight note of petulance). 
Well, what 's wrong with my coal ? 

Censor. I am not obliged to give any 
reasons for my decisions. Your coal is 
condemned. 

Miner. Then I shall appeal, 

Censor. You speak as if you had the 
rights of a murderer. There is no appeal 
from my decision. 


In addition writers suffer from ama- 
teur competition in a way that has never 
been experienced by trade unionists. 
The poor writing slave finds his space 
encroached upon by an ever-increasing 
mob of Society notorieties, stage-celebri- 
ties and criminals. His brilliant little 
articles are frequently squeezed out by 
a Countess’s “Why My Daughter is a 
Great Actress,” or by the effusion of 





a low comedian who is, if anything, 
duller in print than on the stage. 








It is nothing unusual for a Sunday 
journalist,afteranticipating the £14s.7d. 
he hoped to receive for his psychological 
analysis of the Wembley Girl, to find 
that his space has been absorbed by the | 
highly-paid memoirs of some gaol-bird 
financier. 

What would the dockers think if a 
cinema-star, whether for advertisement 
or pay, did a member out of a job of | 
unloading lard? What would the rail- 
waymen think if the Directors thought 
fit to popularise the Flying Scotsman 
by employing, at a huge salary, a prize- 
fighter or somebody nearly convicted 
of murder to take the place of the usual | 
trade-union fireman ? 

Or rather what would Messrs. Brevis 
and Bromuey think for them ? 





Commercial Candour. 
From a tailor’s circular: 
“Artistry in tailoring is confined to the 
West-End; its very nadir is reached in this 
House.” 


“M. Poincaré was still in the Meuse when 
the news of his supporters’ defeat arrived.” 
Daily Paper. 
To keep himself cool, no doubt, during 
the political crisis. 





From a recent novel :— 

“ Owen was in heroic mood, full of vaguely 
dashing schemes, regarding the world as bis 
oyster and burning to get at it sword in hand. 
Wenever use this instrument for getting 
at our oysters. 
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Mr. Lrovp Georcr (to M. Pornoaré). “THIS IS INDEED A PLEASURE! (Aside) / SHAN’T 
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PROPOSE HIM FOR THE CRUSOE 


CLUB.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, May 12th.—Unfortunately 
the Speaker felt obliged ‘to rule out of 
order Sir Wiit1am Davison’s inquiry 
about the continuous campaign of abuse 
directed against H.M. Ministers by the 
Bolshevist rulers in Moscow and its 
probable effect upon the negotiations 
with the Soviet delegates in London. 
Possibly he feared that the reply would 
be unfit for publication. 

The House was interested to hear 
from the SecRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
that France has paid her war-debt—to 
Spain. But, when Colonel AsHiEy 
asked what was being done 
about her war-debt to Great eS 
Britain, Mr. GraHAm said walt 
that was a “much larger is- =|) ))})'; 
sue,” which he must not dis- 
cuss. 

A complaint that wireless 
sets at Windsor had been 
| subjected to “serious oscilla- ' | 
| tion” caused the Postmas- | 
TeR-GENERAL to observe that 
this sort of trouble was gen- 
erally due to “the misuse of 
reaction’ by persons pos- 
sessing valye-sets. His fur- 
therstatement that persistent 
reactionariesmight have their 
licences cancelled has, I am 
| assured, no political signifi- 
| The remaining Budget Re- 
solutions were passed. An 
éleventh-hour attempt to - 
abolish the entertainment- ~“/ 
tax by the great twin-breth- / 
ren of “variety,” Sir Wat- 
TER DE Freceand Sir ALFRED 
Burr, was unsuccessful. P 

Tuesday, May 13th.—The / 
SPEAKER made a brief refer- 
ence to the Clydeside Social- 
ists’ attack upon him last 
Friday, and claimed that the 
House should support his decisions “at 
the time when they are given.” Mr. 
Sxowben, on behalf of the Government, 
expressed complete confidence in the 
SreakeRr's impartiality, and Mr. Batp- 
Wix, for the Opposition, was sure that 
all sections of the House would be with 
him. Mr. Kirxwoop said nothing. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Git- 
cHRist THompson should have selected 
this particular afternoon for asking 
leave to int roduce his “« Access to Moun- 
tains Bill. The result was that his 
Coquent arguments in favour of the 
meastire were punctuated by constant 
cries of “ Agreed” by Members who 
had assembled for the debate on the 


CKexna Duties, and were anxious to 
: rapid access to SNOWDEN. 
tudiously mild was the wording of 


re 


tna tees 


0 




















Mr. Batpwin’s motion regarding the 
inexpediency of removing, “in the midst 
of the present distresses,” the duties 
‘by which much employment has been 
preserved,” and almost milder was the 
speech with which he supported it. 
The hardest thing he had to say 
was that the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, as sometimes happened to 
‘a, first-class brain,’ had done an ex- 
traordinarily stupid thing; and the 
most notable was his appeal to the ex- 
manual workers in the Ministerial ranks 
not to give a vote without reflecting on 
the effect that it might have on the 
employment of their comrades in the 
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CHEAP ENTERTAINMENT 
(A Variety Turn). 
Sim Water vE Frece anp Sir AtFrep Burt. 


workshops. Being determined, for tac- 
tical reasons, that the motion should 
be treatedas a Vote of Censure, Mr. 
SnowpDeEN would have been hard put to 
it to lash himself into the requisite 
fury but for the exaggerated claims of 
some of the agitators outside. These 
he fell upon and tore to pieces, to the 
great satisfaction of himself and his 
supporters. 

Not till near the end of a speech that 
had lasted over an hour did he come to 
what Mr. Barpwin had put forward as 
the crucial question—the effect that 
the abolition of the duties was likely 
to have upon employment—and then 
he treated it very lightly. 

Remarkable speeches were delivered 
by Mr. Purce.t, the Labour Member 
for Coventry, who scoffed at “ academic 








free trade,” and declined to vote for a 
proposal that might throw his con- 
stituents on the dole; by General 
SEELY, who, as a still convinced Free 
Trader, compared the action of the 
Government to that of the gardener 





who should take a hot-house plant 


straight out into the frost ; and by Mr. | 
AvusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, who trounced | 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER | 


in a manner that roused Mr. GraHam 
to protest that no one who knew Mr. 
SNOWDEN would accuse him of callous- 
ness. There were only about thirty 
absentees from the division—Mr. Pur- 


CELL being one of them—and, though a | 


handful 


ik i Wednesday, May 14th.— 
Thanks to Lord Lamineton, 
j the Peers enjoyed debates on 


iy 


‘ 


‘| First he inquired about the 
| present condition of Persia, 
and was informed that recent- 
ly it had greatly improved. 
It was rather sporting of 
Lord Parmoor as a Labour 
man to be so pleased about it, 
Ze. seeing that the improvement 
¢ appears to be mainly due to 
- the Commander-in-Chief's 
having established a military 
= autocracy. 
; Lord Lamineton’s next 
topic — the prevalence of 
street accidents in London— 
* aroused an even wider inter- 
‘SS est. Lord Newton seized 
SS the opportunity to enter a 
further plea for the “ Walk on 
the Left” movement, and in- 
cidentally remarked that Vis- 
count Curzon ought to be 
put in gaol. Lord Bansury 
described how he had been 
nearly knocked down at Hyde Park 
Corner, not by a fine lady upon a white 
horse, but by a vulgartaxicab. Aneven 
more poignant experience was that of 
the Marquess Curzon, who after a street 
accident was mistaken by the kindly | 
motorist who picked him up for his | 
scorching namesake in the Commons. | 
Lord De La Warr, who replied for | 
the Government, is very young; and | 
some of his elders seemed to think that 
he showed the callousness of youth 
when he declared that the victims of | 
London’s Juggernaut usually had no | 
one to blame but themselves. As his | 
view was supported, however, by Lord | 
HALpane, as inveterate a pedestrian as | 
Feliz, no doubt there is something in it. 
In further explanation of the com- | 


SS 


of Liberals voted | 
with the Conservatives, the | 
Government had a majority | 
of 65, the figures being: For | 


two widely different themes. | 
i 


' 
| 
} 





munication addressed by the Foreign | 
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Office to the occupants of Chesham 
House, the Prime MINIsTeR made a 
nice distinction between property un- 
doubtedly belonging to the late Tsarist 
Government and property alleged to 
have so belonged. It is the former 
that the Government have suggested 
should be handed over to. the represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Government; not 
the latter, whose destination must be 





settled by the Law Courts. Meanwhile 
the negotiations with the 
Soviet delegation are being 
conducted with the same leis- 
ureliness and secrecy as pre- 
vailed underthe old diplomacy 
and no statement can be made 
until there is “something of 
substance” toannounce. But 
the Prime Minister declined | 
to admit Colonel GrerTon’s 
inference that no progress of 
substance had yet been made. 

While quite willing to set 


into the desirability of Devo- 
lution generally, the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to give 


a further day for the discus- J , 
sion of Mr. Bucuanan’s abor- 
tive Government of Scotland 


Bill. Mr. Nem Maciean was 
shocked at the reply. Did 
the Priwe Mrxister really § 
mean that the Scots Home 
Rulers would have to try their 
luck in the ballot again next 
year? ‘That is so,” said Mr. 
MacDonatp. 
A proposal to increase the 
Government guarantee to the 
Wembley Exhibition from one 
hundred thousand pounds to 
six hundred thousand pounds 
naturally led to a good deal | 
of criticism. Most of it was 
friendly ; but Mr. Darnisnie, 
in moving to reduce the Vote, 
displayed a violent hostility 
to exhibitions in general and 
Wembley in particular, which 
Mr. Jounston, who seconded 


repudiate on behalf of the 
Labour Party. Mr. Jony- 
sTon’s object was to draw attention to 
the profiteering of the hotel-keepers, 
and to suggest that the Government 











should defeat their rapacity by mooring 


|% couple of dozen big ships in the 


Thames and letting the berths at cheap 
rates. Mr. Harpre contended that 
there was profiteering inside the Exhi- 
bition as well as outside, and gave a 
picturesque description of the Wembley 
sandwich—two slices of bread about the 
thicknessof paper plus “the photograph 
of a piece of ham.” Mr. Tuomas pro- 
mised that the Government would do 





all in their power to put anend toabuses, 
and declared his unbounded faith in the 
financial success of the Exhibition. 
“ Not a copper of the six hundred thou- 
sand would be wanted.” On the 
strength of this assurance the House 
passed the Vote. 

Thursday, May 15th—So.far as I, 
being a layman, could gather from Lord 
Daruina’s exhaustive and ingenious ex- 
planation of his Criminal Responsibility 


THE MIGRANTS? 
Mr. Srantey Barpwry. “Ir aL. THESE SWALLOWS DON’T MAKE 
the Amendment, hastened to 4 8UMMER, AT LEAST THEY INDICATE A SEASONABLE CHANGE.” 


Mr. Lenc-Srurrock, Genprat Srety, Caprain F. GUEST, 


COLONEL JoHN Warp. 


Bill, it was intended to reconcile legal 
and medical theories by enabling juries 
in certain cases to return the verdict of 
“ Not Guilty on the ground of insanity,” 
instead of “Guilty but insane.” But 
his learned juniors among the Peers 
saw much more in it than that, and did 
not like what they saw. From Lord 
SUMNER onwards they riddled the Bill 
with such destructive criticism—declar- 
ing that its adoption would tend to the 
further bewilderment of juries and open 
a door through which many undoubted 





criminals would escape—that eventu- 








ally Lord Darxine allowed it to be re. 
jected without a division. 

The Soviet Government has appar- 
ently repudiated all the paper-money 
issued by it last year. Sir F. Haz, 
always the little optimist, inquired if 
steps would be taken to protect the 
interests of British holders. Even he, 
I imagine, was hardly surprised by Mr, 
Ponsonby’s reply that the Government 
have no power to ensure that Soviet or 

any other foreign currency 
should be redeemed at its 
face-value. 

On the Home Office Vote 
Mrs. WINTRINGHAM urged an 
increase in the number of 





factory inspectors, each of | 
whom is at present supposed | 
to look after more than a} 
thousand factories. She was 
strongly supported by Mr.G. 





Locker- Lampson, the late 
Under-Secretary, who said the 
Factory Acts were in a hope- 
less state of confusion, and | 
by Mr. Bringeman, who com- 
mended the Bill that he had | 
prepared while Home Seere- | 
tary to the tender mercies of | 
his successor. 
Mr. Henperson was faced | 
with a more ticklish question 
when Mr. Hayes called upon 
him to redeem one of his pre- 
Election pledges and _ rein- 
state the police strikers. There 
was some Liberal and even a 
little Unionist support for | 
the proposal; but the Home | 
Secretary, to the loudly-ex- 
pressed disgust of the Minis- 
terial back-benchers, declined | 
to grant immediate reinstate- 
ment, on the ground that po- 
lice strikes were not like in- | 
dustrial disputes, and that | 
those whodownedtruncheons | 
could not expect the same | 
treatment as those who mere- | 
ly downed tools. 
Friday,May 16th.—Drafted, | 
unofficially, by the SoLiciToR- 
GENERAL and given a bless- | 
ing by the SecreTary POR 
Mixes, the Nationalisation of Mines | 
Bill might almost be described as 4 
Government measure. As such it en- 
countered the lively criticism of Mr. | 
Lioyp GEorGE, who subjected its de- 
tails to merciless ridicule, and declared 
that it would set up a gigantic trust in 
the interests, not of the community but 
of the miners. All but a handful of the 
Liberals present joined the Conserva- 
tives, pro hac vice, in the Lobby, with 
the result that “the Red Dragon, 4% 
Mr. Lioyp GrorGE had dubbed it, re- 
ceived its guietus by a majority 0 96. 
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TO BE VERY PARTICULAR WITH THESE EGGS. 


Master. “I want vot 
NEARLY TWICK AS LARGE AS THE ORDINARY 
Scotch Keeper. “THey LL BE G-R-RAND 


PHEASANT.” 
FOR SOME OF YER FRIENDS FRAE THE Crry.” 
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THE PERILS OF MECALOCRANIA, 
| (By Our Cerebral Expert.) 
AcERTAIN amountof surprise has been 
caused by a recent pronouncement of 
| Professor R.W. Rew of Aberdeen. After 
a careful cranial measurement of many 
students he has arrived at the conelu- 
sion that the size or shape of the head 
furnishes no indication of intellectual 
endowment. Professor Rer’s state- 
tment commands respectful attention in 
view of his eminence, but it is well to 
| tefleet that the examination on which 
it was based was confined to students, 
| Ptesumably from Aberdeen—or, at any 
tate, from Seotland—and that their 
| cranial dimensions cannot be accepted 
| 48 fully representative of the civilized 
world. The ancient Picts, it will be re- 
| membered, were more famous for the 
— of their feet than of their heads. 
| It is, we believe, stated in an ancient 
chronicle that this peculiarity led to the 
invention of the kilt. Owing to their 
mge feet the Picts were obliged to put 
their trousers on over their heads, Ob- 
viously their heads must have been of 
modest size, and it may well be that 
this trait is still preserved in the modern 
f ian. 





accurate knowledge, in the absence of 
a skull-census, but the keen rivalry, and 
even antagonism, which has always ex- 
isted between the two cities and the 
preoccupation of the Dundonians first 
with the whale fishery, and later on with 
the jute industry and the manufacture of 
marmalade, would lead us to expect im- 
portant divergences, facial and cranial, 
South of the Border there can be little 
doubt that the tendency, in the last 
fifty years or more, has been towards 
an increase in the size of heads. Stock 
sizes in hats have all been revised on the 
up-grade. Yet this growth cannot be 
regarded with unmitigated satisfaction 
or complacency. The retention of the 
phrase “fat-head,” ina derogatory sense, 
is an index of distrust in mere bulk. 
Proverbial philosophy is almost solid 
in its disparagement of big heads, and 
even in pantomimes they are more pro- 
vocative of wonder than respect. Gonp- 
sMITH, in his portrait of the omniscient 
schoolmaster, explicitly states that his 
learning was all carried in “ one small 
head.” And this prompts me to observe 
that, though two heads may be better 
than one, the maxim does not apply to 
vases in which they both spring from the 
same body, as with calves or Siamese- 








Of Dundee we cannot speak with 


nit, 





twins or two-headed nightingales. Here 


science can emphatically declare that, 
as conducive to longevity, one head is 
better than two. 


We hope that Professor Rerp wilt | 


continue his 
appeal to him to solve if possible a 
problem of paramount importance to 
all earnest craniologists. 


investigations, and we 


Is the phe- | 


nomenon known as swelled or swollen | 


head capable of precise measurement, or 
is it unattended by any actual increase 


of size? The further question, whether | 
the complaint can be cured by any | 


treatment short of decapitation belongs 


rather to the sphere of surgery. 


It cannot be fully discussed here, but 


the need of diminished heads is already 
heeoming urgent in at least one locality. 


We have the authority of The Man- | 


chester Guardian, the most cerebral of 
all dailies, for the statement that the 
inhabitants of Preston in Laneashire 


(the county which dominates the in- | 


telligence of Great Britain) are at the 
moment notorious for wearing the 
largest hats in England. 








“Young Swiss gentleman desires to meet 


young English lady for English conversation ; | 
against indemnification or exchange in other | 


language.”——Argentine Paper. 
it sounds like another problem for the 
experts. 
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BABBLE OF BABYLON. 
(By our Fleet Street Flaneur.) 

TsE problem that is exercising so many fertile brains in 
the ne. ia of our great hotels and restaurants just now is, 
of course, that of feeding the multitudes of divers nations 
whom the lure of Wembley is drawing, or expected to draw, 
from every corner of the globe. It is not so much a matter 
of quantity, though naturally that is not inconsiderable, but 
the advisability is appreciated of providing our guests with 
viands resembling as far as possible those to which they are 
accustomed at home, in order to minimise the consequences 
of a too-sudden change of diet. 

The publicity recently given by the Press to the importa- 
tion, for the benefit of American visitors, of a number of live 
terrapin and a quantity of buffalo-steaks may have created 
an impression that U.S.A. is in the position of “ most-favoured 
nation” in this respect. That such is far from being the 





case, however, I have satisfied myself by personal inquiry 
in the culinary regions of that typical caravanserai, the Fritz. 


which he has so often sojourned in our midst; but none 
who, like myself, have made shrewd guesses at the real 
identity of the dashing “ Count Czambucko,” who has from 
time to time thrown himself so wholeheartedly into the 
life of the West End, will not be surprised if eventually he 
should elect to avail himself permanently of Great Britain's | 
reputation as an asylum for dethroned rulers. 
x * * % 
I sometimes wonder if there is.a busier Man-about-Town, | 
in the fullest sense of that term, than my brother fléneur, | 
“Frankie” Gilbert, the—as for all his manifold activities and | 
interests I am sure he would prefer to be called—novelist. | 
The night before last I sat next to him at the inaugural | 
dinner of the Pep Club, and, though he had to dash away | 
immediately after the soup in order to be in time to respond | 
to the toast of his health at the annual banquet of the Best- | 
Sellers’ Society, he found time to summarise for me his | 
doings for that day as a fair sample of his diurnal pro- 
gramme. 
Rising at dawn, according to his wont, he dictated to 








There in his sanctum 
that most erudite and 
accomplished of cordons 
bleus, Mr. Grosventre, 
assured me of his readi- 
ness to meet the de- 
mands of any race on 
earth at a moment's 
notice. By way of ex- 
ample he mentioned 
that only that morning 
at breakfast his seal- 
blubber cookery had 
been warmly com- 
mended by an Esqui- 
maux family. He ex- 
pressed a pardonable 
pride too in having suc- 
ceeded in pleasing a 
Carib epicure with a 
dish of cockatoo stewed 
in coconut-milk, and in 
hearing his special pre- 
paration of haunch of 
goat pronounced by a 





Wife (to very careful driver). “Ir's 
BEHIND U8, GEORGE, BUT I THINK IT's 
AND BARK RACK AT US.” 
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his stenographer a few 

short stories that had 

come to him in the form | 
of dreams as, he tells 

me, they seldom fail to | 
do. This accomplished, 

he donned a_ bathing 

costume, mounted his 

chestnut hack, Phoebus, 

barebacked, cantered | 
him to the Park, swam | 
him two or three times 

across the Serpentine, 

galloped him briskly | 
round the Row, and so | 
home to breakfast, dur- | 
ing which meal he dic- | 
tated acouple of articles | 
that had occurred to | 
him in the course of his | 
morning's exercise. 

Ten o'clock foundhim, | 
in his capacity of sar- | 
torial experi, in Savile 
_} Row, whereaconference | 
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BAD ENOUGH HAVING THE DOGS BARK 


THE LIMIT WHEN THEY GET IN FRONT 








gourmet from New Guinea to be hardly distinguishable from | 
cold boiled missionary. 

With our own gastronomes always quick to adopt new 
ideas from abroad, Wembley seems likely to leave lasting 
traces on the British menu. 

* * e % 

We who are doing our bit in the Brighter London cam- 
paign little realise that we may thereby be exercising a 
powerful if subtle influence on the internal polities of other 
countries, even swaying the fates of foreign dynasties. Yet, 
from what I have been told, I have very little doubt that 
the attractions of this village of ours are directly respon- 
sible for the present crisis in Ruritania. 

The story, which a little migratory bird, lately returned 
from the Near East, whispered to me the other night, is 
that the supposed plot of the Republicans, under Jugularitch, 
to bring about a bloodless revolution, depose King Basil 
and banish him with an adequate pension, was in reality 
engineered by no less a person than the young monarch 
himself. ‘ 

Those who have only met His Ruritanian Majesty on his 
rare official visits may not have been aware of the strong 
predilection for English ways that has long been patent to 
the privileged few who have penetrated the incognito under 











of Master Tailors awaited his judgment on a proposed | 
modification of the lapels of this season’s lounge-suit. The 
remainder of the morning was filled by his reception of a | 
deputation of magazine editors at his Club and his lecture | 
on fox-hunting at Harridge’s Stores. a 
After a bite of lunch at the Saveloy, where he had to give 
an opinion—an adverse one, by the way—on a dance thought | 
likely to supersede the “ Blues,” he rushed in his 90 h.p. ar | 
to Henlands for some stunting in his private aeroplane ; for | 
he assures me his ideas never flow so freely as when he 1s | 
looping the loop or doing a spinning nose-dive. oa 
At five sharp he was back at the Linoleum Hall for his 
debate with Miss Electra Badchild on “Should Novels be | 
Naughty ?""—a contest in which he took the negative View 
and won on points. i 
His two dinner engagements I have already indicated. | 
After these he was due to broadcast some cantos of one of | 
his famous social satires in leonine hexameters. Then, he | 
said with a sigh, he would be free for a good hard spell of | 
rapid dictating before turning in for a brief but inspiring | 
slumber. | 
A strenuous daily life with, I fancy, the single regret that 
it is not possible to be sure of dictating satisfactorily mi 
one’s sleep. 
; ae 
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The Native. “Ay, Sim, THEY'VE ALLUS BEEN PURE CHESHIRE IN THIS VILLAGE RIGHT BACK AS FUR AS O1 CAN MOIND, 'CEPTIN’ 
Yousc Jon DUpDLE THEER, WHOSE MOTHER SHE COOM FRA WIGAN. Bur yousG Jor ’E BE THE OANLY ’ARF-CASTE IN THE PLA-ACE.” 
| : = 
| A GLASGOW MINSTREL. HOLDERS OF THE ROAD. 


Is it not hard that I must date my ditty 
(I, who to Arcady would fain have flown) 
From this suspect—nay, most notorious—city, 
Realm of Unrest, Red Revolution’s throne ? 
Though by the Clyde I have my habitation, 
Yet Marx is not for me the first of seers ; 
I have no talent for vituperation, 
No scheme to smash suppressive atmospheres. 


Believe me, oh, believe me, I ‘ve no mission 

To bring the British nation on the dole ; 
Ihave no flair for riot and sedition ; 

I rather like policemen on the whole. 
And, more than this, I know a lot of others, 

My neighbours, toilers with the hand or pen, 
Who are not Comrades (any more than brothers), 
| But simply very decent working-men. 


And then the C lyde! To Diehards as they shiver 

“The Clyde ” connotes a loud ill-mannered school, 

But I would charm them chanting of a river 

| Where Naiads laugh by many a sunny pool— 

The Clyde before she reaches towns and troubles 
(Lock-outs proclaimed, strike-notices put in), 

Where, past her snowy orchards, rainbow bubbles 
Dance from the foam and flash of Cora Linn. 


W. K. H. 


In shaggy shapes, untouched of comb, 
We haul our varnished tubs, 
Conveying safely out and home 
The governess and cubs ; 
Though engine-power our pace derides 
And leaves us in the dust, 
By the black sweat upon our sides 
Ours is a sacred trust, 


Though burnished pole-chains flash no more 
Nor lead-bars lift and swing 
Where high-bred teams at poreh and door 
The trampled gravel fiing, 
With shoulders thrusting to our load 
And collar-bells a-chime, 
Our humbler hoofs still hold the road 
Against the march of Time. W. H. O. 








Judicial Candour. 
} : 
| been fourteen convictions for drunkenness, assaulis, etc. His own 
opinion of prisoner was naturally brutal, and became worse when 
under liquor."—New Zealand Paper. 


which cannot be whitewashed,”—Indian Paper. 








e’’ of the House. 


Sten 





neice 
* 
simoepint the, bowst of @ Clydeside M.P, that he would ‘smash the 





appetite ” ? 


“His Honour said he could not overlook the fact that there had 


“We should suggest to the towering young Vakil of Lueknow 
not to make a dash in politics. He has already made a hash 


This must be the sort of dish that, as SHAKESPEARE says 
in Twelfth Night, one would “taste with distempered 
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‘$n Memoriam. 


E. Nessgrr. 
{‘* Neminem tristem fecit.”—Old Latin 
epitaph.) 
“FE. Nesprr "—what unclouded joys 
That name, familiar on the cover 
Of twenty books for girls and boys, 
Recalls to every story-lover! 


You flattered both the old and young 
In your exhilarating pages, 
Enhancing with a golden tongue 
All that is charming in all ages. 


How we adored The Would-be-Goods 
And drank delight in brimming 
beakers 
Exploring likely neighbourhoods 
For treasure with The Treasure- 
Seekers ! 
Would that your Bastables could be 
Indefinitely duplicated, 
So rare, in life, it is to see 
High spirits with good manners 
mated. 


Later you spread, each Christmas time, 
Your magic mat for every comer, 

And bore us smoothly to the clime 

Of Wonderland and endless summer. 


With you in elfin halls we drained 
Nectar from jewelled fairy flagons, 
Most amiably entertained 
By friendly Phoenixes and Dragons. 


You waved your wand, and swift up- 
sprang 
Enchanted castles, magic cities ; 
You were a poetess, and sang 
Delectable fantastic ditties. 


You pass, but only from the ken 
Of scientists and statisticians, 

To join Hans Cueistian ANDERSEN, 
The Prince of all the good Magicians. 


So, for the joyance that you gave, 
Inspired by love, not code or system, 

Punch lays his laurel on your grave, 
Quod neminem fecisti tristem. 





THE CELEBRITY. 

A RATHER sad thing has just hap- 
pened to Habberley, the poet, a man 
who has always been sensitive to the 
precise value of fame. He is not, for 
mstance, like James If. As Drypren 
tells us in his great ode, when James II. 
heard of his brother's last illness: 

“ Half unarrayed he ran to his relief 
So hasty and so artless was his grief ; 
Approaching Greatness met him with her 
charms 
Of power and future state, 
But looked so ghastly in a brother's fate, 

He shook her from his arms.” 

Habberley never in any circum- 
stances shakes advancing greatness 
from his arms. And it is for this rea- 





son largely, I think, that he has devised 
a system of beginning, instead of end- 
ing, his lines with punctuation marks. 
Thus— 
‘* the spring has asked our pardon 
for what she did of wrong 
, the tulips in the garden 
are flaming all day long 
: all things must live ( 
god wot) 1 too forgive .. . 


which is the second poem, if you re- 
member, in the collection entitled J 
Should Worry (1921) and the eighth and 
last jn I'll Tell the World (1922). In 
Combings (1923) it immediately pre- 
cedes that exquisite piece beginning :— 
“ destiny 

and the rolling of years 

? that tea-cup poised in the air 

and laughter 

and tears 

: the light has touched your hair your 

hand 

ah god if these 

! but you would not understand 

you have forgot 

, no sugar please 

yes 


!justaspot... 


” 


in which the same tendency is revealed. 
Nor need we cavil, I think, at the prac- 
tice of spelling the name of the Deity 
with a small ‘g,” when the same re- 
ticence is shown by the poet in the use 
of the word ‘*i.” 

Criticism of his work has a more 
immediate and remarkable effect upon 
Habberley than upon any other writer 
I ever met, and that is saying a good 
deal. A word of praise transports him 
to the seventh heaven; the slightest 
touch of disapproval plunges him into 
the depths of gloom. I shall never 
forget his outburst of rage when The 
Spectator, | think it was, found fault 
with his rather original use of the semi- 
colon, or his delight when The New 
Statesman declared that he had sounded 
a new note in song, a tribute all the 
more remarkable because Habberley’s 
political views are of a somewhat re- 
actionary kind. 

But it is the delicate flattery of the 
photograph that pleases Habberley 
most. How often you must have seen 
in the illustrated weekly Press, and in 
most of the morning papers— 

“The author of Combings writing at 
his favourite desk.” 

As a matter of fact Habberley nearly 
always writes lying on the floor. 5 
Or, “ Mr. Habberley, the poet, seeks 
inspiration in his garden.” 

Whereas in very truth Mr. Habber- 
ley’s inspiration invariably comes to him 
while he is smoking a pipe in a hot bath. 

There are, of course, photographs and 
photographs. Photographic fame comes 
fairly easily to murderers, to those who 
have just written a book or those who 








have invented a new machine, and 











genius competes in the papers with 
mere notoriety, with recent additions 
to the Zoological Gardens and even at 
times with the larger vegetable growths, 
To be photographed on account of some 
particular achievement in fact is in 
these days a trifling affair. 

There is then a secondary stage. This 
is to have one’s photograph published 
constantly, either with a correct or an 
incorrect name underneat|: it, as the 
photograph of a well-known man. This 
too has often happened to Habberley. 
I do not think that even on the day 
when he appeared as the Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Steel Nut and Crank 
Makers Association he was seriously 
annoyed. It was obvious that he existed 
somewhere in a portrait-gallery of famous 
men, and only one of those clerical 
errors, to which all journalists are liable, 
had caused the confusion. 

But there is yeta third stage in photo- 
graphic fame, the highest and the hard- 
est to reach. This is when one’s mere 
presence on the steps of a building or 
casual appearance in the streets pro- 
vokes the prowling camera-fiend. Such 
tribute is reserved in the mein for 
Royalty, for Cabinet Ministers, for cine- 
matograph stars, and for those whose 
faces are so familiar that they have al- 
ready become a household want. For 
all his talent one could not yet quite 
put Habberley in this list. 

It was therefore with a genuine thrill 
of joy that he heard a friend accost him 
last week with the words: 

“ Hullo, Habberley! I saw a snap- 
shot of you walking through Trafalgar 
Square, this morning.” 

“Oh?” said Habberley, pretending 
to a faint derisory amusement which 
he was very far from feeling. ‘ What 
paper was that in?” 

Hewas told. Needless to say he made 
a very swift excursion to the nearest 
bookstall. What was his chagrin to 
find on the back page of the—but why 
be too precise in so painful a matter ?— 
a photograph with the following words 
inscribed beneath it :— 

“Mr, Jan van Apert, the Dutch 
giant, snapshotted in Trafalgar Square 
yesterday close to an ordinary man. 

Habberley was the ordinary man. 





Another Impending Apology. 
“___. Crry COUNCIL. 
MENTAL HOSPITAL DIETARY. 
Lord Mayor’s Allowance Increased.” 
Headlines in Provincial Paper. 





“Tf you take the Advice to Beginners by @ 
well-known exponent of Lawn Tennis 
the ———, you will scon be able to hold your 
own with them on the Courts.” 

Adtt. in Scots Paper. 
A rather discouraging prospect. 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC. 
XXI1I.—Jonaruan Jo. 


Jonathan Jo 


Has a mouth like an “O” 
And a wheelbar: ow full of surprises ; 


If you ask for a bat 


Or for something like that, 
He has got it whatever the size is. 


If you're wanting a ball 
It’s no trouble at all; 
Why, the more that you ask for the 


merrier 


Like a hoop and a top, 
And a watch that won't stop, 
Aid some sweets and an Aberdeen 


terrier. 


Jonathan Jo 


Has a mouth like an “O,” 
But this is what makes hin so 


funny : 


If you give him a smile 


Only once in a while, 
Then he never expects any money ! 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tont” (SHAPTESBURY). 
I rxovant at first we were going to 
have a little coherence imported into 
the libretto of this farcical musical 
comedy by Messrs. DouGLas FurBER and 
Harry Granam. We certainly began 

by plunging into the thick of a plot. 
Into the palatial establishment of 
Cironniers, with its army of manne- 
quins and assistants and no busi- 
ness whatever, there enter (1) the 
leader of the People’s party in 
Mettopolachia, Von Koompf, a 
gloomy unwashed fanatic ; (2) the 
leader of the Middle-class party, 
Tscharkeff, «» Russian bourgeois 
on the make; (3) the discarded 
mistress of Prince Paul, leader 
of the aristocratic party; (4) the 
Princess Stefanie, reigning sove- 
reign of Mettopolachia, who has 
come over to invite (5) Anthony 
Prince, otherwise Toni, junior 


and stand by her against the 
various intriguers in her distracted 
little principality. Here indeed 
are threads to be ravelled and un- 
ravelled. But we don’t let them 
worry us. Toni refuses to be seri- 
ous about anything or anybody 
—even about the Princess, who 
throws herself daintily enough at 
his head. We just move off for 
more song and dance to an hotel 
on the Mettopolachian frontier, 
where a conference of the party 
leaders, angling for the English- 
man’s support, is interpolated to 
keep up the appearance of coher- 
ent design; thence to the ante- 
room of the Princess’s palace, 
where the Blue-and-claret Hus- 
sars welcome Toni, their new 
Colonel, by making him drink a 
prodigious Mettopolachian cock- 
tail to each of his predecessors, 
in order that Mr. Bucnanan may 
be diverting in a song and dance 
entitled “ Blotto.” Just before 
the curtain a perfunctory kiss, 
offered by the Princess and ac- 
cepted by the Colonel, indicates 
that all the difficulties of the State are 
at an end. 

The dialogue was a good deal above 
the musical comedy average, and nice 
silly jokes like, “But even a worm 
turns, Toni,” “ I don’t see why it should, 
it’s the same all round,” are dotted 
about. Mr. Hirscn’s music, rather 
nimble and spirited than sensuous or 
“catchy,” prevented one from critically 
estimating the quality of Mr. Dovanas 
Forser’s “lyrics.” They seemed quite 
up to standard sample. 

The audience was in a mood of enor- 


chheaezgditds 








mous good-will towards Mr. Jack Bu- 


CHANAN for coming back from America, 
and certainly his delightful dancing, 
his deft strokes of mimicry, his pleasant 
voice, with its not unpleasant Trans- 
atlantic flavour, his resource in pro- 
viding engaging variations on a simple 
theme, deserved the applause they won. 
And when we applaud our musical- 
comedy heroes we don’t merely clap, 
we roar over them as the 'Spurs are 
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GENTLE SPRING WITH “JUNE” AT ITS HEELS 
Toni . 


Princess Stefanie 


‘““Jons.” 


roared over when they kick the winning 
goal on their own ground. 

“Jung,” the Princess, had nothing 
much todo but look very wistful and ador- 
able (over her shoulder) and to dancea 
few thistledown steps. There is an art 
certainly in her trick of casual under-em- 
phasis. Miss Veronica Brapy (Camille, 
couturiére) delighted her warm-hearted 
partisans by just being her genial self, 
her part making no pretence of being in 
any way connected with the alleged plot. 

Mr. Cartes Stone put up a quite 
excellent performance as the egregious 











Mr, Jack Bucwanan. 











revolutionary, his burlesque dancing 
being especially attractive. I was so 
for Prince Paul, who had to be very 
solemn and villainous about affairs of 
State in a White Hussar's uniform: but 
someone has to do this kind of thing 
and the lot fell upon Mr. Frep Groves. 
Mr. Dovetas Furser, having, no doubt, 
written his own part of T'schay keff, with 
his diverting distortion of the most 
extravagant English slang, spread him- 
self on it to our entertainment. 
Everybody worked hard, especial- 
ly the little grey-and-blue ladies 
—the assistants—in the First 
Act, who must have been in ex- 
cellent condition. They surely 
used up all possible ways of 
waggling the human leg to musie, 
and proved that Sr. Virus is still 
the authentic patron of this form 
of comedy. 
ART FOR THE PZOPLE. 

My pear Petrer,—!t certainly 
is rather inexplicable that, in 
selecting distinguished artists to 
carry out their travel poster cam- 
paign, the great railway groups 
should have passed you over, 
especially since you say your wife 
considers that your pictures com- 
pare favourably with those of Mr. 
Aveustus Jonn. I wish I could 
do more than merely share your 
indignation, but, beyond being on 
nodding terms with our local 
station-master, I have practically 
no influence in railway circles. 
I do not even possess a Home 
Rail which I could threaten to 
sell by way of protest. 

But there is no reason why you 
should he out of this very excel- 
Jent “ Art for the People” move- 
ment, even though you do have 
to start in a small way and with- 
out newspaper recognition. Get 
“.. going, my dear Peter, in your 
own neighbourhood. Come to 
grips with lifethrough the medium 
of local industry. Be the friend 
of the small trader and the 
suburban professional man—é 
far nobler aim than endeavour- 
ing simply to stagger the critics of 
Burlington House and Bond Street. 
Think of the popular glory whieh Sit 
Joun Minwais achieved by becoming 
joyously associated with our daily ab- 
lutions. 

Save in the plain, matter-of-fact, un- 
inspired poster, the pleasant articles of 
everyday commerce have been much 
neglected. The sausage, the erumpet, 
the joint of meat, for examples, rarely 
appear on the walls of the 
Academy. I have often thought that 








the calm mystery, the mottled beauty 
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“WHO IS THIS RATHER WONDERFUL PERSON LADY TREMAYNE IS WELCOMING SO EFFUSIVELY?” 
“On, THAT'S Preprra—JOHNSTEIN'’S MODEL, YOU KNOW.” 
j 
| 


“Cractous ! 


Lapy TREMAYNE IS GETTING ON IN THE WORLD!” 








| soa the sleek significance of the raw 
| Satsage is insufficiently appreciated by 
| the artist with a whaegn Is not the 
| Suburban tradesman, too, as pictur- 
| esque @ subject as the haymaker, the 
| Waggoner and the ancient mariner in 
tes trousers? You could paint 
iful little pictures of shopkeepers 
‘and the things they sell, helping us to 
understand and appreciate them as we 
have never done before. 

The fashion-plate that mocks us 
from the tailor’s window stands badly 
im need of being humanised. At pre- 
sent, in the face of that terrifying per- 
‘eni00, we are depressed rather than 

pired. We are not elated by the in- 
comparable appearance of “ Spofkins’ 

Guinea Suits” when worn by 
ae young men whose lives ap- 
¥ call for no ater exertion 

than that of lighting cuipeatts at the 
of a marble staircase, or leaning 
negligently upon a gold-mounted walk- 
— We want to see how an 
inary person looks in them when 
Ying for an overdraft or running 


a tram. 
SS aa 








You could captivate the public, and 
probably benefit the tailor, by making 
these ladies and gentlemen of the 
fashion-plate do a little natural work. 
You might even fit some of them into 
intriguing problem pictures. Figure 
the effect of a finely-imagined domestic 
scene upon a possible customer. “ M 
word,” he would say to himself, “ the 
fellow in that picture makes a pretty 
good show. Easy to see he’s master 
in bis own house. Believe I could look 
like that in one of those suits. I''Il get 
one before I talk to Angelina about 
that new wall-paper.” 

How easily, again, might your 
painter's skill eliminate the distrust and 
horror that hang about the dentist’s 
ante-chamber. Affecting pictures of 
the dentist playing with bis little fair- 
haired daughter, reading aloud to his 
old mother, or taking the collection on 
Sundays, would reveal him to us in a 
new and sunnier light and make us 
yearn to get into his kindly presence 
and murmur “ Ah!” and “Glug-glug,” 
in response to his cheery prattle. Or, 
if such revelations of his unsuspected 











humanity were not sufficient, an at- | 
tractive fresco, illustrating the delight- | 
ful things one may expect to dream | 
about under the influence of gas, would | 
keep many a timid patient from bolting | 


at the last moment. 


1 Jook forward to seeing you brighten | 
the suburb by some such exercise of | 


Your sincere 
PANTAGRUEL. 


your gifts. 





No Novelty. 

Notice in a “ wireless" shop :— 
“SrerLine Bapy 
LOUDSPEAKER.” 

‘¢C, Dixon is a medium right-handed bowler 
who can make the ball swim into the bats- 
man.”— Sporting Paper. 

A very useful accomplishment on these 
wet wickets. 





| 


“The large beams have broken near the 
centre of the floor at No. 10, Downing Street. | 
The accident is attributed to the recent visit | 


of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir.”— Daily Paper. 
It will be remembered that :— 


* Orpheus with his lute made trees 
Bow themselves at his command.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Snortty after his wife’s death CarLyLe writes of her 
| letters, “they equal and surpass whatever of best I know 
| to exist, in that kind.” And in defence of the coterie-sprache 
| or family dialect which he fears may make her half-sheets 
rough going for outsiders, he incidentally mentions her 
outstanding quality—that noble whimsical economy, half- 
spiritual, half-intellectual, which sets itself to make the 
most of sad or insignificant things, which is “‘ready [as he 
puts it] to pick up every diamond-spark out of the common 
floor-dust.” In this light, a light partly suggested by Mr. 
LreonarD Huxtey’s preface, I have just read his admirably 
edited Jane Welsh Carlyle : Letters to Her Family, 1839— 
1863 (Murray). Over a couple of hundred letters, two 
addressed to her uncle, Jonn WeELsu, and the rest to her 
cousins HELEN and Jranniz, have at last been surrendered 








as if she were the merest unintellectual ; but gradually she 
is drawn into the circle of the militants and has the supreme 
courage to put her cause before her love and to face the 
ultimate trials of prison and the dreaded hunger-and-thirst 
strike. Then comes the War to overshadow all lesser 
tragedies and quarrels and incidentally to enable Ursula 
and her soldier lover to live the more happily ever after for 
the estrangements which conflicting views temporarily 
brought about. A wholesome book to read for both suffra- 
gists and anti’s; though perhaps a little depressing in that 
the hopes of the one party, fulfilled, have been so little like 
the dream, and the fears of the other have proved so fantas- 
tically baseless; while there are many things which both 
sides would be glad to forget and which it is not so well 
that they should forget. The story of Ursula’s long struggle 
to get her invention to counter the liquid-fire menace even 
considered is, one supposes, only a thinly disguised version 
of the Ayrton gas fan, and rings true, though it may easily 





NIE's8 only daughter. 
JEANNIE, or “‘ BABBIE,” 
was Mrs. CaRLYLe’s 
closest confidant. She 
had lived for months at 
a time at Cheyne Row, 
and her gentle shrewd 
understanding of do- 
mestic and intimate 
affairs is postulated on 
every page addressed 
to her. She hears all 
about Miss GERALDINE 
JEWSBURY’'S first novel : 
“Tf she will run about 
the streets naked it is 
not I who am _ her 
keeper.” She hears all 
about Lady AsHBURTON; 
and this all is not so 
much as the GrRALp- 
mes of biography have} ~~ 2 
credited. She hears) —-== nee 
about CARLYLE’s Snark- 
like relegation of meal- 


for publication by JEAN- 














- window. DEaR OL’ Boys!” 
and knapsack with 


“TAKEN AT THE FLOOD.” 
Nervous Artist (who has been fortifying himself), “’Scusm ME, OL’ MAN. 
times; of the white hat (OT TO GO 'N SHEE A DEAN AN’ CHAPTER 'BOUT A DESIGN FOR A STAINED-GLASSH 


be discounted as a par- 
tial account. An in- 
teresting story ; slightly 
but not unpleasantly 
overshadowed by its 
thesis. 








I like these essays 
by “THe Londoner,” 
now reprinted under 
the general title Day In 
and Day Out (CasseLy), 
They are slender 
enough ; within thenar- 
row limits of a small 
book lie packed no 
fewer than seventy sep- 
arate discourses; and 
their range is over the 
widest possible field. 
Our essayist takes any 
” = | topic of the day for his 
=2=—= ‘own. He has, you may 
=== |be sure, something to 
say about it that would 
not occur to you; from 
his store of various 
knowledge he digs up 








which he tramps battlefields ; of his returning “as bilious as 
he went” from one of these expeditions to a new buff-and-red 
chintz drawing-room. She hears about Mazzinr and about 
GAMBARDELLA, whose portrait of Mrs. CarLyYLe is one of the 
best of an interesting gallery. And she hears, but seldom 
enough, her aunt’s cry for ‘‘calm” and “to be left in peace 
with my sadness.” When JEANNIE marries, HELEN gets the 
lion’s share of letters ; among them that characteristic little 
piece of sensibility about the lost “ Nero” which ends, “I 
wish I had never set wp a dog.” 


Epitn Ayrton Zanewitn, in The Call (ALLEN anD 
Unwin), has set herself to reproduce the atmosphere and 
essential history of the Suffrage movement in those hectic 
years immediately preceding the War. She brings obvious 
qualifications to the task, personal association with active 
thinkers and workers in that unhappy and now scarce 
credible struggle, a gift for narrative, a faculty of apt 
characterisation and the seasoning gifts of humour and fair- 
mindedness. Ursula Winfield, her heroine, is something of 
@ paragon, an original and brilliant investigator, with her 
private laboratory in her step-father’s house in Lowndes 
Square, and a beauty withal. Love takes her off her feet 








something new and strange, whether he is writing of 
caddis-worms or of old armour or of the great W. G. 
Grace. And he has been doing this steadily for some 
seventeen years, in the columns of a popular evening 
paper, contriving somehow to remain always fresh and 
instructive, and never permitting his language to degen- 
erate into that sort of journalistic jargon which he takes 
occasion to reprehend in his essays on the allied subjects 
of nose-bags and food-control. In an eloquent foreword 
Mr. J. C. Squire speaks warmly of this modern Hazuitt 
of the daily press. Future historians, I suspect, will also 
have something to say of him. They will discover, a8 
many of his admirers have already discovered, that he 1s 
Mr. OswaLp Barron; and possibly they will use his urbane 
elegance, his sensitive but unaffected humanity, as sticks 
wherewith to chastise the decadent journalist of their own 
century. Personally I find it remarkable that any writer 
should contrive to be at once witty and informative in 80 
short a space; and you might think it even more remark- 
able that so many modern readers should be found ca: 

of keeping their attention focussed on any single subject 
nearly a whole column of print. Read the book, and 








out how “ Tur Lonponer” tempts them to do it. 
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Pirst Lady. “Waere’s yer 'UsBAND BIN THESE LAST DAYS, Murs. Green?” 


Mrs. Green. “On, ats’ ver ’rirp? 


bone 
fee 


"E’s BIN DOIN’ NOTHINK FOR MONTHS, AN’ NOW THE PLEECE ‘AVE RUN 


"IM IN FoR 
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| PBAGRaNcy.” 
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: believe it was Henry James who said that he always 
ae Treading D’Anxunzio that the gas was leaking some- 
Be behind the purple curtains. Well, a parallel impres- 
st the presence of one of those unpleasant-smelling 
| thine T f “ an otherwise attractive wood—is the chief 
M . nd myself retaining of Mr. E. Tempie Taurston’s 
ror Be ve (Hotcuussox). Superficially it is a stagey book; 
Hho tore wong is highly derivative. I doubt if it could 
its diffe. om out for MAETERLINCK and Yeats. But it is 
Unenon gs ns atmosphere—the fumes given off by its 
3 basing treatment of a very delicate problem—which 
| it the greater disservice. The story itself is simple 
pore apliiey scl sce Irish village dwell three 
| pei i les—a professor, a doctor and a parish 


Ot sey aT 








heir sentimental unity and intellectual diversity 








are cleverly shown in their confabulations over Roona, the 
professor's daughter, who proposes to become a nun. A 
reiterated admission that she is “afraid of life” is appar- 
ently her sole claim to this vocation, but she is allowed to 
depart and make trial of it, while the professor remains 
behind with his Lepidoptera. On her return to say good- 
bye she assists at the frustrated wooing of a female Emperor 


moth which her father has hatched and imprisoned in a 


gauze cage. This spectacle, reinforced by a paternal lecture, | 
the mysterious piping of a wandering tinker and the timely | 
intervention of Christopher Casson, a personable young 
scientist from Dublin, induce her to change her mind; and | 
in the haunted span“between May eve and May morning | 
she resolves to stay in the world. . This, I think you will | 
feel, is all for the best. But I put it to Mr. Taurstoy, who | 
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when I say that Mr. 
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is not as a rule the author to disappoint me, that it is 
neither ethically nor artistically worth while to train heavy 
biological guns against such a thing of straw as a negative 
attraction to the cloister. 


My Cricket Memories (H&1INEMANN) comes at an opportune 
moment and is a delightful book for cricketers both young 
and old to read. Mr. J. B. Hopss is afflicted by no false 
modesty ; and when he has played a good innings he quite 
frankly says so. But over and over again he expresses his 
gratitude to those who encouraged and befriended him dur- 
ing his early struggles ; and his admiration for that greatest 
of all giants of our national game, W. G., is profound and 
sincere. Reading these pages I get the impression not only 
of a great cricketer, but also of a man with a true sense of 
values, in whom success will never induce a swelling of the 
head. Mr. Hoxss offers us a lot of interesting matter about 
tours to Australia and South Africa, but he never descends 
to gossip. In these days, when the captaincy of the 





the misfortune to murder the father of the lady with whom 
in the very article of the fatal deed, he fell in love, He 
did not know whom he slew; the lady knew not who was 
the murderer ; and, still in ignorance, they married each 
other. When the deadly secret was revealed, natural} 
there were domestic difficulties. However, by dint of a 
little more judicious slaughter, these were satisfactorily 
solved, and all was well. Although the narrative is marred 
by the incredibly violent behaviour of all concerned, it is 
conceived in a spirit of romantic fantasy which deserves 
a better interpretation. 





As a successor to Nordenholt’s Millicn I have found 
Almighty Gold (ConsTaBLE) a little disappointing. In the 
first book Mr. J. J. Connrye@ton had an original idea, which 
he worked out with ability and restraint ; here his theme 
lacks novelty. Johnnie Roden, when a youth, inherited 
enough money to make him think and act as if there was 





no end to it. But the end soon came; the girl to whom he | 





England XI. has again 
to be decided, I cannot 
refrain from quoting his 
opinion. “I know,” he 
says, “ that 1 speak for 
90 per cent. of cricket- 
ers, by whom I mean 


both players and public, [ 


Fender is a finer and 
more inspiring captain 
than any man now play-| /A7 
ing.” Well,that’s that; 
but in speaking for 90 

r cent. of the public 
Mr. Hosss is more 
than usually daring. 
Apart from a few mis- 
prints I have found 
only one error which 
requires correcting. 
Reference is made to 
J. W. Marsu, who 
“made 160 in the 
Varsity match, a re- 
cord individual score.” 















Talkative Barber. “I sex SOME OF THE WIRELESS EXPERTS BELIEVE 
SOMEONE FROM ANOTHER PLANET IS TRYING TO COMMUNICATE WITH US.” 
Suffering Client. “Somm BARBER, I ExPEcT.” 


was engaged threw him | 
over, and he was left | 
hopeless and almost | 
penniless. Then he | 
went into partnership | 
with “a splendid | 
rogue,” Frank Trevi- | 
thick, and by means | 
of illegal banking and | 
a Nas Ali other devices proceeded | 
1 aS \\  £ to rebuild his fortune. | 
yen In this unholy alliance | 
Trevithick was the do- | 
minating figure. Hehad | 
a genius for advertise- | 
ment and for inspiring | 
confidence in people | 
who wanted to get rich | 
quick, and in a very | 
short time the partner- | 
ship, from a financial | 
SS point of view, was col- 
ossally successful. Not 
until Trevithick, at first 
scornful of all women, | 


ie) wy} Att: 


| 












Mr. Marsu’s initials are J. F., and his score was 172 not 
out, beating by one a magnificent innings by the late Mr. 
R. E. Foster. A small matter, perhaps, but if records must 
be given it is just as well that they should be accurate. 


One of the principal characters in Mr. VerE Hutcuinson’s 
Great Waters (JoNATHAN CaPE) was unfortunately a lunatic. 
I have a strong suspicion that two others were also insane, 
and that even the hero, who relates the story, was subject 
to aberrations of the intellect. All four were pirates of 
the most bloodthirsty eighteenth-century breed—worse, if 
possible, than Sawkixs, Teacn and Biacksearp: each and 
all drank hugely; and not one of them thought twice of 
killing anybody who happened to bein the way. The mad 
pirate captain, variously known as “ Jacob-of-the-Sword,” 
“ Jacob-of-the-Red-Hand,” and “ Jacob-with-the-Mouth-of- 
Fire,” thought he had been converted by the Rev. Joun 
Westey and charged by that divine with the sacred mission 
of slaying Spaniards and taking possession of their wealth. 
Suffering under this rather dangerous delusion, he kidnapped 
Peter Comfort, his son, in order to educate the lad to the 
same amiable profession. Despite some passing qualms of 
conscience, Peter imbrued himself in blood with zest. In 
the course of capturing a Spanish town, Mr. Comfort had 





was caught in the toils 
of Lady Le Venner (she was the enterprising lady who had 
thrown over Johnnie) and became her lover did the bottom 
begin to fall out of their vast fortune. Then crisis followed 
crisis, until at last the crash came. Le Venner, described as 
“a polished werewolf,” had his revenge for his wife’s un- 
faithfulness; T'revithick shot himself, and Johnnie (always | 
less decisive) was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. A | 
curious but not altogether successful study of human nature | 
under the strain of a passion for wealth. 








In Songs of Field and Farm (G. Bri. anv Sons) Captain 
Dovetas Encuisx has collected a number of poems, of 
which the great majority have appeared in Punch. Those 
who have followed his work do not need to be told of his 
extensive and peculiar knowledge of the history and habits | 
and hearts of animals, nor of his power to convey this 
knowledge in verse of a most unusual quality. 





Ecclesiastical Erudition. 
“ARCHEOLOGICAL Discovery at PETERBOROUGH. 
The slab was submitted to an antiquarian expert, who sugges 


that the carving represents one of the twelve Apestles, possibly 
St. Mark.”"—Daily Paper. 


Or perhaps one of the four Evangelists, possibly Sr. THOMAS: 
ee 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ay official of the Post Office draws 
attention to the fact that weather re- 
ports may be obtained over the tele- 
phone. This should be the very thing 
for any man who hasn't had the worst 
| in him brought out by golf. 


- 





| “Wonderful spectacles at Wembley,” 
i gays a headline. Those tortoiseshell- 
| rimmed ones, no doubt. 


| Qut of seventeen million motor-cars 
in the world, fourteen million are in 
America. That makes us feel a little 
' more kindly towards Co.umsus. 


We think we have discovered the 

' real reason for the lengthening of skirts. 

It is to prevent the waistline from fall- 
ing below the hem. — 


| After the various newspaper reports 

| of freaks it is rather cheering to read 

that last week a hen belonging to a 

Hampshire farmer laid an egg just 

about the size and shape of an egg. 
rigs 


We also hear for a positive fact that 
a Tooting cat has resolutely refused to 
mother any stray weasels, chickens, 
puppies or hedgehogs for the benefit of 


the cheaper Press, and is bringing up a | 


| family consisting entirely of kittens, 


A contemporary gossip-writer re- 
minds us that being born at sea is not 
, a2 uncommon experience. Still it is 
as well not to make a practice of it. 
* * 


| 


| The latest development in broad- 
_ casting in Pennsylvania is the trans- 
| mission of the rattle of the rattlesnake. 
Some sad day we shall be listening-in 


| to the low cooing sounds of the haggis | 


| calling its young. 
| tO 
_, AMorning Post writer thinks it time 
for women to reveal their ears. It 
seems that ears are among the few 
secrets that women can keep. 

* 


Two American engineers claim to 
have discovered a method calculated 
tosilence motor engines. Perhaps they 
got the idea from Mr. SNowDEN, who 
has an invention for silencing the whole 
of the British motor industry. 

; ‘ * 

_ A recent interview states that when 
Wsiting Mexico Mrs.C. Cameron walked 
nght into the thick of a revolution. 
Travellers are requested to keep to the 
left of revolutions in Mexico. 


A man charged in a London police- 
court with assault admitted striking a 
man, but said that he didn’t hear the 


erties 





blow struck. It seems that the acous- 
tics of his victim’s body were bad. 

The breeding of “silkworms is being 
encouraged by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. They make such docile little 
pets for Dictators. 

7% 

A man will go a long way to save his 
face, says a weekly paper. Yet we can 
spare some sympathy for the man 
who absent-mindedly leaves his in the 
luggage-rack. x 

With reference to the Access to 
Mountains Bill, now before the House 

















Jewnette— 


WHEN THE TAILORING FIRM COMMIS- 
SIONED THE ARTIST TO DO A DRAWING OF A 
“Morxixa Coat AND Vest” I HARDLY 
THINK THAT THEY CAN HAVE INTENDED 
HIM TO TAKE IT 80 LITERALLY, 





of Commons, we understand that Mr. 
Lioyp GrorGE will oppose the measure 
on the ground that he holds the orator- 
ical copyright in mountain tops and 
sunsets, and also the provincial rights 
of the daylight ends of tunnels. 


“JT do not claim to be able to an- 
nounce any formula that will guarantee 
the peace of the world,” says President 
CootipGe. It is said that Mr. Lroyp 
GrorGE knew of this all the time. 


A woman told the Thames police- 
court magistrate that her husband had 
not given her a black eye for nearly a 
year, This seems to.confirm the pessi- 
mistic view that sentiment is dying out 
in this country. « » 


«Dead men tell no tales,” observed 


the bored man from Texas as he shot 
bis loquacious fellow-clubman in the 
midst of his seventh repetition of the 
story of how he holed-out in one. 





The public has been asked to avoid 
country lanes when the nightingale is 
being broadcast. If this request is in 
accordance with the bird’s own ex- 
pressed wish, we can only assume that 
publicity is making it a little uppish. 


Germans who wish to drill privately 
can now buy gramophone records which 
will ring out the words of command. 
We ourselves can imagine no jollier 
way of spending a summer evening 
than to loll in a deck-chair on the lawn 
and have the sergeant-imajor turned on. 


The report is denied that Greece is 
to lend the famous statue of Hermes 
by Praxrreves to the United States. 
It is felt that, as the figure is hold- 
ing the infant Dionysus, it would be 
distasteful to a Prohibition country, 


When Waterloo Bridge is opened to 
foot-passengers only, it will be the one 
safe place for pedestrians in London. 


M. Roperr B. Tristram Corrs, in 
The North American Review, says that 
no one but a saint deserves to live 
beside a Devon lane. Since the intro- 
duction of charabanes, no one but a 
saint can, 


It is reported that the new Tube 
carriages are to be fitted with spring 
seats. Most Londoners will be glad of 
the information. They might have 
travelled on the Tubes for fifty years 
and never found out for themselves. 


We take this the earliest opportunity 
of denying the cruel rumour that, in 
order to save railway fare, intending 
Scotsmen are now arranging to be 
born in England... , 

mS 

The Rev. H. R. L. Saerparp, in his 
recent book, gives a good deal of advice 
on how to begin sermons. Personally 
we think he’s attacking the trouble at 
the wrong end. 





“The question must arise: Is this gilding 
of the lily desirable, or even justifiable ?” 
Ladies’ Paper. 
We have no authority for it, not even 
SHAKESPEARE’ S. 





“The smaller local authorities assert that 
owing to poverty they will be unable to build 
under Mr. Wheatley’s scheme, even if they 
receive the full subsidy of £999 9a9 9ye9ar per 
house for 40 years.”——Glasgow Paper. 


We only wish we were a smaller local 





authority. 
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THIS PERSONAL TOUCH. 
| IT wave been asked to write an article 
| (not, I am thankful to say, for this 
aper) with a strongly personal note. 
mae this. It seems to me that in 
the daily and weekly Press there are 
too many of these passionate out- 
pourings of the soul. It seems to me 
that one’s main preoccupation should 
be with the subject of the article. If 
one is writing, for instance, about the 
decimal system, one should stick to the 
decimal system, only allowing references 
to one’s politics, dress and taste in wine 
to creep in incidentally by a sort of 
undercurrent. 

Nowadays that is not what editors 
seem to want. How different it was 
in the good old times! You would open 
@ paper and read simply someting of 
this kind :— 

PERISTYLES 

These graceful and amusing little crea- 

tures 


And as likely as not there would be no 
signature, perhaps not even any initials 
at the end. The whole article would 
be about peristyles and peristyles alone. 

How terribly our manners have 
| changed ! 
| In these days the Editor begins by 
| inserting a preliminary announcement 
| to prepare the public, not for peristyles, 
but for becoming acquainted with the 
man who is going to write about them. 
Thus— 

AN AMAZING ARTICLE ON PERISTYLES 

By A. J. BELWETHER, 
The famous Bi-Metallist and Man of the 
World, will appear in the 
NEXT ISSUE 
of the 
LEPIDOPTERIST’S REVIEW. 
After which follows a short account of 
the family connections of the Bel- 
wethers, a photograph of the country 
house occupied by a collateral branch, 
together with the principal bons mots 
made by Mr. A. J. Belwether’s great- 
uncle to the Priyce Recent. All of 
which is repeated again under the title 
POINTS ABOUT PERISTYLES 

together with an intimation that the 
article was specially written for readers 
of The Lepidopterist’s Review, and sug- 
gesting that it was only because he 
loved the readers of The Lepidopterist’ s 
Review so much that Mr. A. J. Bel- 
wether permitted himself to break a 
life-long silence and burst into print 
at all. 

And when one finally comes to the 
article, or as much of it as can be found 
amongst the photographs of the Bel- 
| wether family, it probably begins— 


| As I was leaving the club after an 
| excellent lunch . . .” 











and it is not until the very end that 
you find anything about peristyles at 
all. In fact it would be simpler if Mr. 
Belwether said, “ And now, if you really 
want to know anything about peristyles 
and not about me, look it all up in The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, where there 
is far more than you or I will ever be 
likely to want to read.” 

I think this is all wrong. It seems 
to me that it is insulting to the readers 
of The Lepidopterist’s Review. It sug- 
gests that they have no friends. When 
they feel lonely they have to be intro- 
duced by the Editor to somebody like 
Mr. Belwether to talk to them about 
his personal affairs. It is a poor subter- 
fuge to pretend that they are interested 
in peristyles or that the Editor wants 
them to be. 

I wouldn’t say that one article ought 
not to differ from another in point of 
language and outlook, but I think that 
this difference ought to make itself felt 
more gradually. The personality of Mr. 
Belwether should steal into the hearts 
of his readers through his grace of dic- 
tion and because of the wise things he 
has to say. We do not want him sitting 
on the table or banging the furniture 
about. After all, he may not be a very 
nice man. But what does it matter 
whether he is a nice man or not, if he 
is going to tell us something about 
peristyles ? 

There must, after all, be a limit. If 
not, we shall wake up some morning 
and be confronted with the following 
announcement :— 


Read this Month's Issue of the 
A.B.C.; or, 
LONDON TRAIN DIRECTORY, 
Every article has been written with a 
strongly individual and personal note, 
which will specially appeal to London's 
large circle of train-users. 
The following experts have contributed . . . 


And then we should all miss our 
trains. 

The fact is that there are too many 
personalities in London; the place 
teems with them. It is very difficult to 
avoid them. Why should editors go 
out of their way to ereate new ones and 
thrust them into our homes without 
asking whether we like it or not? 

Personally I hate to have them butt- 
ing in: 

I have seen a page of a daily paper 
with as many as five totally new person- 
alities on it. I felt that they were all 
having breakfast with me, and I like 
having breakfast alone. My usual menu 
pies. 

But no, I forgot 

In order to register as strongly as 
possible my disapproval of this per- 





sonality craze I have asked the Editor 








not to print anything underneath this | 
article, but to allow it to stand entirely | 
on its own merits. There shall be one 
place at least where I have liberty to 
blush unsigned. , hea 


WITH BRUSH AND BRILLIANTINE, | 


Following the time-honoured example 
of a trade contemporary (says Weekly 
Haircuts) we have this year sent a | 
representative to Burlington House to | 
study its works of art from the point of | 
view of the profession we represent. | 
What impresses me chiefly (ie writes) 
about the Royal Academy is that so few | 
of the studios of our portrait painters | 
appear to be equipped with brush and | 
comb and a bottle of brilliantine. | 
Sir N. Orpington’s one-and-a-quarter- | 
length portrait of the young Earl of 
Umpshire is in many respects an excel- | 
lent canvas, the d.b. vest being a mas- | 
terly piece of work. But I venture to | 
suggest to this great artist that it is a | 
pity to spoil a masterpiece for the sake | 
of sixpennyworth of pomade, and that | 
in painting a portrait it is just as well | 
to make up one’s mind on which side | 
the sitter’s hair is parted. 
On the other hand, I have nothing 
but praise forthe portrait of Mr.Anthony | 
Stango. Little wonder that requests 
are made daily of the attendants for | 
the address of the artist whom Mr. | 
Stango entrusts with his face-massage. | 
That this gentleman suffers so exten- 
sively from baldness cannot fairly be | 
attributed to the painter. But the) 
malady is not of a kind that is hopeless. | 
On careful examination through a mag- | 
nifying-glass I observed that many of | 
the follicles are still alive ; and I would | 
venture to suggest that Mr. Stango | 
should procure a. bottle of ‘ Thrillo, | 
the Perfect Hair-Raiser,” which is | 
advertised on another page. Thrillo | 
should be rubbed into the scalp with | 
the knuckles. So admirable is this pre- | 
paration that it might even be effective | 
if rubbed into the canvas itself. 
In the presentation portrait of the | 
High Sheriff of Bluffington the mous- 
tache is appalling. 








Half of it is of | 
the butterfly type and half of it wal-| 
rusian, giving a very imperfect balance | 
to the face. 

More than one good painting in the | 
exhibition has been spoiled by a foupe | 
that has side-slipped, or nervous scissor- | 
work over the ears, or the unsightly | 
trail of the safety-razor. And, while | 
the undulating locks of Miss Penelope | 
Pink's“ Nymphs off the Coast of Spain’ | 
are a very fine piece of hairdressing 
indeed, I doubt whether any known} 
method of permanent waving could 80 | 
completely withstand the buffeting of | 
the Atlantie breakers. 


———— 
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THE TRAFFIC PERIL, 


Geese (to Minister or Transport). ‘WE SAVED OUR CAPITOL, MR. GOSLING. 


WE TRUST You WILL BE WORTHY OF YOUR NAME AND SAVE YOUR METROPOLIS.” 
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ONE HEARS 5O MUCH 


ELDERS. 


NOWADAYS OF THE 


SELFISHNESS AND DISRESPECT SHOWN 
How DO WE KNOW WHAT GENTLE THOUGHTS OF FILIAL PIETY ARE RUNNING EN THAT DEAR LITTLE HEAD? 


WHITEWASHING MISS 1924. 


BY THE YOUNG WOMAN OF 





TO-DAY TOWARDS HER 








ON SPEAKING ITALIAN. 


| (Hints for use during the Royal visit.) 


| chattering fluent French. 


You all know, I am sure, the gentle- 
man who casually claims an intimate 
acquaintance with seven languages, and 
have experienced that nasty feeling of 
inferiority in his presence from which 
Ll am about to release you. Your feel- 
ing is no better founded than your 
astonishment, upon landing at Calais, 
to find urchins of five or six years old 
For the 


| superior gentleman is nearly always a 


fraud. I have myself played his game 
when I was quite sure that my vis-a-vis 
knew nothing but English. And this 


| is how it is played. 


Let us say that the language you 


| claim to know is Italian. When speak- 


ing to a fellow-countryman, intersperse 
your remarks with references to Italian 
cities, men and buildings, in the ver- 
nacular. The effect is amazing. There 


| is a perfectly true story about an Ameri- 
' can lady who was being shown round 


| Florence by an English friend. 


She 
remarked, “These ltalian hill towns 
are all very much alike. I visited one 


| a week ago very similar to this, but 





the guide called it ‘Firenze.’” That 
will show you what can be done. 
RAFFAELE is a new discovery to thou- 
sands who would smile familiarly at the 
name of RAPHAEL. 

When conversing with a native the 
method is slightly different, but hardly 
more difficult. There isa certain tech- 


nique of attitude required to face a vol- | 


cano erupting foreign matter in large 
quantities. Show no fear when his face, 
convulsed with fury, advances to within 
one inch of your own; nor allow any 
expression of relief to appear when, by 
a supple movement from the hips, he 
withdraws it to five yards and beams 
upon you like the sun in his strength. 
Maintain an air of sympathetic, serious 
and vibrating interest. Allow the head 
to nod slowly three times per second ; 
slightly crease the forehead ; pout the 
lipsand fix the eyes upon the second but- 
ton of your friend's waistcoat. Confine 
your verbiage to the following limits :— 

(1) Magart.—This word is possibly 
derived from the Greek paxdptos, and its 
primitive significance is “ Lucky Dog.” 
The Greek Government, if this deriva- 
tion is correct, should certainly deliver 
a stern ultimatum demanding an in- 








demnity for its murder. For it has come 
to mean anything whatever. It is a 
philosophic particle giving vocal ex- 
pression to a shrug of the shoulders 
(male) or a toss of the head (female). 
As an interruption it is perfect, because 
it does not interrupt. It merely gives 
the orator the pleasant certainty that 
you are still there. 

(2) Insomma.—This is a master-word, 
though, alas! its use is restricted because 
it is only suitable for a pause in the 
other’s address; and this rarely occurs 
until it is time to leave. But it never) 
fails of its effect, and the speaker him- 
self will use it so frequently that if you 
know its meaning you can almost per- 
suade yourself that you do understand 





what he is saying. As he uses i, it 
means “‘to put the matter in a nul 
shell,” and he will proceed to fit nutshell 


into nutshell like a Chinese hox-puzale. 
As you use it, it means “I absolutely 
agree with you and we may sum Up 
the whole matter as you have so ably 
put it,” or “as you are about to put lt 
so ably.” The attitude for the ejact- 
lation of insomma should be that of al 
Jew swearing he is not making a profit 





on the article he is selling. 
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With these two words you may 
worthily sustain any conversation; but 
if ambition is not yet satisfied here are | 
one or two accessories. 

Ma.—This is not the hero’s dying! 
appeal to his mother, but a word in-| 
dicating a surprised, though on the 
whole credulous, interest. Sir WaLTer | 
Rateicn in the Minxais picture is| 












certainly about to say ‘“ Ma” to the} 
! gailor. 
| Accidenti—A word to avert wrath | 
lor to express sympathy in misfor- | 








‘tune. Very useful on the golf-links, es- | 
pecially when playing foursomes. Hay- 
| ing missed a two-inch putt for the | 
| match, you turn with a brilliant smile | 
to your partner, and with a gesture | 
‘expressive of proud submission to the | 
i decrees of Fate exclaim, ‘ Accidenti.” | 
| He realises at once that Providence has | 
| played you a dirty trick and his raised | 
| niblick returns to rest or is diverted on 
| to a caddie. 

| Peccato is another word of much 
'the same significance, but implying 
| the jocular acceptance of slightly more 
| personal responsibility. No Italian | 
lever admits that he is in the wrong. | 
| But when he trumps his partner's ace | 
| he will occasionally allow that the devil 
| has distracted his intelligence, and the | 
word which describes this process is | 
| peccato. 
| Now you can speak Italian. But be 
| careful to discover whether your vis-d- | 
| tis is talking his own language or} 
| yours. They are frequently indistin-| 
| guishable, but Italian English is rather 
| more anapestic in sound than Italian | 
| Italian. Failure to differentiate may | 
; mean a “cavalleresque incident” (in | 
| plain English, a duel), for nothing so | 
' flagellates the human soul as the failure 
|to make its utterances in a foreign | 
| tongue understood. Thus you will see | 
| tall Englishmen speaking slowly and 
| loudly to Italian porters, Americans 


j 
| 
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“ DUNNO—COULDN'T HEAR IT. 
BEEN DEVILISH FUNNY.” 
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“My peaR BAsIL, WHAT ARE YOU ROARING aT?” 
But JUDGING FROM THE APPLAUSE IT MUST HAVE 








ttomboning on a more than usually | 
| piercing note to the same, and French- 
| men elevating their arms to Heaven in 
despair that the Almighty has created 
men fools enough not to understand 
Words so obviously comprehensible. | 
But you, my reader, armed with this | The prettiest of little thieves 
mine of wisdom, will pass serenely | And coated like October leaves. 
fee te land, the admired of + poaed A shadow in the morning’s prime, — 
ner y nen and the confidant of the | ‘Lo ground his quick pads bore him, 
aves. | Milk-tooth and youth and summer-time, 


| . 
Condescension. | His troubles all before him; 


From an article on “Wonderful| You said, “ But all his pleasures too, 
Wembley” by Lord Rornermerre:— | For he'll have both, like me and you. 
“It is quite a mistake to suppose that the | Yes, after all, it must be fun 


seiition 's too far out. -I found it could be} Qn starlit quests to prow! light, 
a ed by taxi in twenty minutes, and I am | Keep ambush by a ‘ack-hare’s run 
old that the journey can be done by rail from ne -P amous ’ ) : . ’ 

y Go rabbiting by owl-light, 


Baker Street and other points in ten minutes.” ; 
And live as long as foxes may, 


Daily Paper. 
Does Lord BEAVERBROOK know this? | A pirate and a protégé. 


THE CUB. 
WE walked upon a baby fox 
A-basking in the meadow ; 
He jumped like any Jack-in-Box 
And vanished ere you'd said “Oh!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














E’en on some January eve, 

When he’s got home (uneaten), 
He'll like to chuckle in his sleeve 

At foes his wits have beaten— 
Two whips, a huntsman, horses, hounds, 
That yearly cost five thousand pounds. 





We walked upon a baby fox 

A-basking in the meadow ; 
He jumped like any Jack-in- Box, 

And vanished ere you'd said “ Oh!” 
We wished him, as to earth he popped, 
Pluck and good luck when earths are 


stopped. 








“The Unemployment Committce are com- 
piling an insular register of persons likely to 
desire unemployment at the end of the summer 
season.”— Mana Paper. 





Hence the expression, ‘‘ Happy Man be 
‘ ” 


his dole! 





SEND: AS SOOO 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
XII1.—Inpra. 
Ir the Government of India had asked 


/me to run through their catalogue of 
| exhibits for Wembley (they did not) I 





should have examined the considerable 
volume without any traces of excite- 
ment until I came to the last page, 
where it says 
LIFE PICTURES rrom SOUTH INDIA 
The Parlakimedi Show 
Dramatic Performance 
Snake Charming 
Music and Dance 
Juggling and Sword 


A FREE SHOW, 


“Ah!” I should have cried at that, 
“now you are talking indeed. Take 
my advice and give us a little more of 
that kind of thing. Never mind if you 
have to crowd out some of the em- 
broideries and brocade and lacquer work 
and ivory and silver and brass. Very 
beautiful, I know. But have you ever 
seen my Aunt Caroline's drawing-room ? 
I assure you that the model bullock- 
carriage of a Maharanee that we lent to 
the C.M.S. Bazaar in 1895——” 

And, if the Government of India had 
replied in their somewhat stuffy way 
that it was impossible to relieve or 
mitigate the flood of Indian handiwork 
at Wembley without offending one or 
other of the great Provinces, I should 
turn to the earlier part of the volume, 
about seventy pages or so, dealing with 
the railways of India and the geological 
survey. 

“Go a little easier,’ I should tell 
them, “on all this stuff. Don’t let me 
deter you from exhibiting the model 
of the railway saloon used by Krne 
Zpwarp VII. during his tour in India 
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WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES. 
as Prince of Wales in 1876, because 
people will want to compare that with 
the one used by the Princrk or WALES 
in 1921, which I notice was panelled 
with salamander asbestos millboard 
panels, painted white and relieved with 
polished teak mouldings. But is it 
really necessary to show that model of 
the bogey covered goods-wagon on the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway ? 
“Then as to geology. We all love 
geology. By all means exhibit the piece 
of quartz felspar rock with graphite in- 
clusion from Anuradhapura ; but what 
about all this highly phosphatic mica 
peridotite from Jogitand ? and the piro- 
litic bauxite from Bihar? I have rela- 
tions in India in almost all the services 
and I know how seriously you all take 
these things out there. But I can assure 
you from my own personal knowledge 





that the popular interest in pirolitic 
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coe 


bauxite amongst ordinary Englishmen | 
tal h 


has never been at a lower ebb than it is 
to-day. 

** So cut it out if you possibly can, and 
give us instead a life-size working replica 
of atiger-shoot on elephants, with aback 
ground of Indian jungle and Indian sky. 
Have you seen British Guiana, where 
they have a live bush-rat and live wild 
turkeys and wild indigenous natives and 
a large live negro with a beatific smile 
sifting gravel for diamonds all day to | 
the rhythm of some mysterious tune of 
his own? Or consider Hong Kong, 
where you may sit at tables inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and have tea brought | 
to you by real Chinamen, without milk 
or sugar or handles to the cups—tea 
that no doubt is caravan-borne all the 
way to Wembley from the wilds of the 
Kensington depot. | 

“Let us have more Indian snake- | 
charmers and fakirs, and men doing | 
the mango trick. Let us have a pukka | 
suttee and a car of Juggernaut, and a 
model of tiffin on a lonely station In | 
the hills, with punkah coolies pulling 
punkahs. 

“And above all things, if you can | 
manage it, show us one or two stufted | 
agitators. You know what | mean; 
those non-co-operating wallahs.” 

As it turned out, however, the Govern- 
ment of India preferred to go on Its 
own methodical way, piling Lazar upon 
bazar, and adding olivine basalt to con- 
glomeratic sandstone, thereby making, 
I think, a serious error. They must 
dree their own weird. 

Nevertheless there is near India ay 
live mongoose. It is usually attached 
to a brick and attended by a patriarch | 
wearing a crimson turban. There is | 
always a knot of admiring spectators | 
round this mongoose, and they are) 
divided into two classes : the one whieh | 
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has either been to India or else to the 
Zoo or else read Rikki Tikki Tavi, and 
keeps saying, “ That is a mongoose,” 
and even strokes the animal; the other 
sterner and more critical section which 
| iswilling toadmit that it is alive animal, 
| but inclined to be sceptical about any 
| animal’s having such a ridiculously im- 
| probable name as a mongoose. The 
mongoose itself wears a worried kind 
of look and cannot understand why 
| nobody takes it to a dak bungalow. 
And when you have passed through 
the spa..ous white Court of India, with 
itsdomes and minarets and central tank, 
there is, amongst the multitudinous 
bazaars, one hot corner at least. This 
1s when you find yourself suddenly con- 
fronted by the glaring eyes of all the 
| Jungle beasts of prey together, some of 
| them having just killed antelopes or 
| black buck, and resting their paws or 
| fixing their teeth in red sealing-wax 
blood. 
_ Conspicuously in the midst is the 
| first pig that was stuck by H.R.H. the 
Prince or Wares in 1921. And part 
of the spear is still sticking init. How 
it 1s that no souvenir-hunter from over- 
| Seas has plucked this out and carried 
| it off, I cannot say. 
There is also a bear which has not, 
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HAPPY DAYS IN THE JUNGLE, 


I think, been stuffed in a characteristic 
jungle attitude, like the other beasts. 
[ say this because, though it stands 
in a natural upright position, it has a 
pair of field-glasses slung round one 
shoulder and is carrying a wooden tray 
for whisky and soda in its front paws. 
[ have asked several old shikharis about 
this, and even the most imaginative of 
them agree that Indian bears in their 
natural condition never co-operate to 
this extent. 

It is just this part of the Indian 
Pavilion at Wembley that I should 
have advised the Government of India 
to turn into a really popular place of 
amusement. A moving elephant, either 
alive or mechanical, carrying a howdah, 
should have been provided, and air-guns 
charged with darts given to the spec- 
tators, who thus from a reasonable 
range might have experienced some of 
the thrills and glamour of the Kast. 

It would have been impossible, of 
course, to present the successful marks- 
men with their trophies, because they 
have only been loaned to the Exhibition. 
But some such prize as a model of the 
Taj Mahal or a bamboo whatnot could 
have been offered instead. This, to- 
gether with an efficient service of bul- 





lock-waggons and palanquins, to make 





the tour of the remoter Provinces, would 
have put a little more life into India 
and been worth any quantity of mica 
peridotite. 

There may be a million separate ex- 
hibits in the Indian Pavilion at Wem- 
bley, or there may be a million and a 
half, I cannot say. I was obliged to 
stop counting them myself because | 
found I had reckoned a brass ash-tray 
twice over, and this threw me all out. 
Nevertheless this pavilion has rendered 
one great service to mankind. Several 
indefatigable globe-trotters, who have 
been boring their relations for years by 
explaining to them souvenirs of Oriental 
travel after lunch, have now taken 
prussic acid and died. What else could 
you expect ? What is the use of Uncle 
Christopher's pointing to a carpet 
and saying to Tommy, “ Nice thing this 
prayer carpet. I picked it up in Tra- 
vancore,”’ when Tommy merely replies, 
“ Are you sure, Uncle Christopher, that 
that isso? For I remember that in 
the Wembley Exhibition that pattern of 
prayer carpet occurs in Tonk”? (Unele 
Christopher gives a gurgling cry.) 

There is another charm about India 
which makes it extremely attractive to 
the Wembleyite. It is so cool there. 

For. 
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| self 


| tise at it may hold and 
| be secure of their posi- 


| there is another round 
| rail, by which additional 


| the 


| hand on the breast-rail 


| two figures in white 
| robes, sleek, immacu- 


| before him. 
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WHAT TOMMY SAW AT BRICHTON. 
I1V.—Tue Roap ro Rem. 


Lire is very full at Brighton. But 


| there are still moments in the day when 
| nodancingis doneatall. The Tea Danc- 


ings at the Cosmopole Hotel, the Superb 
Hotel, the Large Hotel, Sherry’s, 
Monkey’s and the People’s Dreamland 
all end about six o'clock. Between that 
and dinner-time there is practically 
nothing todo. Many of the guests are 
content to sit in the lounge and make 
remarks about each other. But this is 
a low pursuit, and the better part re- 


| pair to the American Bar and drink gin. 


| know nothing that so suggests 


| solidity and the permanence of our 
| institutions as a good Cocktail Bar. 





I approached the bar and ate several 
“ chips " in quick succession. It is one 
of the few weaknesses of an otherwise 
fine character that I cannot resist any 
sort of food that is offered to me at the 
wrong time. The man in evening dress 
looked at us without comment, drained 
his glass and pushed it across the bar 
to one of the white-robed acolytes 
beyond. 

“The same,” he said shortly. 

Doubtless one of the Brighton peers 
of whom I had heard so much. 

The acolyte took a bottle of gin, a 
hottle of old brandy and a bottle of 
curacoa (dry), and from each of these 
he poured two drops into a silver cock- 
tail shaker. He took the egg of a hen, 
boiled it and deftly peeled off the shell. 


“ Parson's Ruin,” said the acolyte, 
without a smile. , 

The peer looked at us without com. 
ment. He drank a little P.R., nibbled 
a potato-chip, lit a cigarette, placed 
one hand on the breast-rail and one 
foot on the foot-guard, and gazed at 
his image in the looking-glass opposite, 
as one profoundly doubtful of his 
future 

“What ‘ll you have, old man ?’ 
George. 

I studied the pretty card on which was | 
printed a list of the things which men 
might drink at that hour. There were, 
besides “ Fancy Drinks,” twenty-seven 
“ Before Meals Cocktails,” and nine- 
teen “ After Meals Digesters.” 

They included :— __ 


said 








Thisbar, a massive piece 
of furniture, was in it- 
a promise of de- 
corum, like the Table of | 
the House of Commons. 
It had in front of it a 
substantial breast-rail, 
which those who prac- 


Near the fioo: 


tion. 


confidence is given to 
feet. When an 
Englishman has one 


and one foot on the foot- 

guard it takes a great 

deal to move him. 
Behind the bar stood 


late, deliberate, know- 
ing all things, incapable 
of error. Before the 
bar stood a single man 
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LIX x 


Farmer. “How pip YE COME BY THAT BLACK EYE, JaroR?” 


Jarge. “OLE COW HAD A WAY O° PLICKIN’ ME FACRr wr’ 
TIED A BRICK ONTO IT.” 


Brerore MEAs 
CockTAILs. 

}  d#ohnson’s Special. 

Bronx, 

Club, 

Martini. 

Clover Club. 

Parson's Ruin. 

Angel’s Kiss 

| Engine’s Whisti 

nes Mary Pickford. 

Devil’s Del ght. 

Prairie Moor 

| Elephant | 


j Queen's Comf 


1 
j 


E 





— Bamboo. 
AFTER MFALs 
DIGESTERS 
| Stinger. 
} Port and Starboard 


Benedictine 

Maiden's Prayer. 

Swiss As 

Egg Nogg 

Sherry Cobbler. 

Pink Fizz 

Bishop's Own. 

Cow’s Ear. j 
Whisky Egg. 
Egg Milk. 

Milk Figg 

Orphan's End. 


HER TAIL, So | 








in full evening dress, clinging to 
the breast-rail with a yellow drink 
About the room sat little 
groups of people, talking contentedly in 
hushed tones, and in arm-chairs lke 


| those in the smoking-rooms of liners, 


immovable by any storm. The room 
had such an atmosphere of order and 
peacethat one could not credit the exist- 
ence of Bolshevism, of industrial unrest 
or war. Here were men and women at 
one with another, sure of their destiny 
and the rightness of existence, having 
a common bond of sympathy and a 
common standard of orderly indulgence 
and excess. One thought no longer of 
the House of Commons. 

On the bar stood a little trayful of 
appetising delicacies, designed to make 
the dinner of the guests endurable— 
olives and bits of cinnamon, crisp flaked 
potatoes, horse-radish, nutmeg, and the 
fins of cuttle-fish, fried. 





He mashed the egg-shell into small 
pieces with a pestle and mortar and 
threw them into the shaker. The yolk 
of the egg he beat with an egg-beater 
and threw away. He poured a tumbler- 
ful of milk into the spirits, dropped in 
a sprig of thyme, added two drops of 
orange bitters, stirred the mixture clock- 
wise with an arrowroot, shook the whole 
in a religious manner, and poured two 
thimblefuls into a glass with a false 
bottom. He took a small cherry-stick, 
such as ladies use to clean their nails, 
transfixed with it an African betel-nut, 
stuck it in the glass, sprinkled the sur- 
face with nutmeg and ground celery, 
and the appetiser was ready. : 

“What drink’s that, George she 
said, hoping, I confess, that the peer 
would give the answer and begin 
conversation. 

“ Looks like an 
George knowingly. 


a 
Angel's Kiss,” said 


“1 'll have a Guards’ Cocktail,” I said | 
at last, with an air. 

The man in evening dress looked at 
me without comment. 

‘‘Sorry, Sir, don’t serve ‘em,” 
the acolyte. 

“Then I'll have a glass of water, 
please,” I said, and ate another chip. | 

The acolyte pushed a jug at me and | 
took away the chips. iad 

“T'l have a Devil's Delight,” said | 
George hastily, in a desperate attempt | 
to recover our good name. 

The peer drained his glass and pushed | 
it across the bar. 

“The same,” he said shortly. 

We took our drinks, sat down quietly 
at one of the tables and tried to listen 
to the subdued conversations. 

“ Well, all I can say is,” said a man’s 
voice loudly at last, summing up 4 dis- 
cussion, “ you won't see me on the pier 
with all this bronchitis about.” 


said 
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Muriel (on shingly beach). “I DON’? LIKE THIS PLACE AS WELL AS WHERE WE WERE LAST YEAR, Mummy, 


IT ENOUGH.” 








THEY DON’T MINCE 








“Which is Lord Leather, George ?” 
[ said. 

“ Don't see him, old boy.” 

I wondered if Lord Leather was the 
man in evening dress. This gentleman 
fascinated me. So aloof, soimmaculate, 
80 placid and independent, and yet in 
some indefinable way so sad, he stood 
there speechless, communing with him- 
self and with himself alone, paying no 
attention to any one of the men and 

| women about him, save when at inter- 
| vals he pushed his glass across the bar 
and said, quite shortly, “ The same.” 

Mysterious, aristocratic, inscrutable 
he stood there, drinking cocktail after 

| cocktail, and all without the smallest 
| sign of hilarity, conviviality or even 
| Satisfaction. ‘here was something 
| tragic in that silent, lonely, methodical 
| course of appetising. It would have 
| been more decent, I felt, if the man 
were drunk. 

_Tam a regular reader of our subver- 
‘ive revolutionary Press and I thought 
(knew the signs. The conviction grew 
pon ine that he was a peer. 

Yet I did not despise him. On the 
contrary I seemed to feel that some- 
where in him was a kindred spirit—or 
perhaps an ex-kindred spirit; and I 
longed to comfort him. 

“George,” I said, “I’m going to 
talk to that fellow. He wants cheer- 
ing up.” 


j 
| 
} 
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I rose, my glass of water still in my 
hand, and slapped the man in evening 
dress a smart slap on the back. 

I have seen the men of our Dominions, 
I have seen the sons of America do this 
to perfect strangers in cocktail bars 
many a time, and always with success. 
They follow up the action, as a rule, 
with the formula, “ Boys! have you 
heard the famous story of the Muskegon 
professor?” and so on, And forthwith 
allis smiles, good-fellowship and general 
well-being. 

I did this. I said “ Boys!” (I ad- 
dressed him in the plural, to make him 
feel that he was one of us) “ have you 
heard the famous story of the Colonel 
and the monkey?” and I told him, 
without waiting for a reply, the funniest 
story I knew. 

The man in evening dress, who had 
winced perceptibly when slapped on 
the back, heard me through with his 
eyes on his glass, smiled faintly at the 
end, said, “That's a good one. Very 
funny,” drained his glass and walked out. 

Quite polite; but to my trained eye 
it was clear enough that he had never 
heard a thing so far from funny in his 
life. I had driven him away. 

A man entirely without humour, I 
concluded—a peer, a peer in business, 
and driven to drink by financial mis- 
fortune principally attributable to his 











lack of sensibility. 





during my story, laughed very heartily 
and ordered an Engine’s Whistle. 

“Who is that fellow?” I said to 
him. 

“Don’t you know Jake Turbot?” 
said he. “ Why, you'll see that story 
of yours in The Brighton Bulletin on 
Monday. Jake writes those comic 
pieces in the Watch Me column. Old 
Jake? Why, he’s the funniest man 


in Brighton!” A. P. H, 








Distressing Scene on Golf Links. 

“Another runaway win was scored by 
Mrs. She literally trampled on her 
opponent.”—- Daily Paper. 








“S. . . . hung on the statue with one 
arm and flung taunts, sneers, and insulting 
remarks ,. . with the other.”— Weekly Paper. 
He must have been an army signaller. 








* Mary was fined £6 for having less than 
half a glass of poteén.”—Jrish Paper. 
‘‘In future,” said Mary, “no half- 
measures for me!” 








From a broadcasting programme :— 

“Songs of Surrey Nightingales (with notes 
by E. Kay Robinson), relayed from Surrey.” 

Evening Paper, 

With all respect to that charming 
writer, we should have thought that 
the notes of the nightingale were good 
enough. 
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| the woods. 
| setting in a blaze of ever-changing 


‘at the glorious sunset, and as twilight 
/ Was approaching they trod softly for 


| father, for he had no idea what bird it 


'and the cost of having their house 
| painted. 
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THE NATURE LOVERS. 


Bearing on the first attempt to broadcast 
the singing of a nightingale. 
Tur man, his wife and their two 
children were walking home through 
Behind them the sun was 


colours, but the man and his wife were 
talking and did not notice it. They 
were talking about the fare to Margate 


The two children kept looking round 


fear of disturbing the fairies. 

Suddenly, from a tree not a stone’s- 
throw from their path came a clear 
melodious trilling. In presence of the 
sweetest singer of the woods the voices 
of other birds were stilled. Even a 
gamekeeper paused in his stride, mar- 
velling. 

“ What bird is that, father?” asked 
one of the children in a low voice. 

“T didn’t hear it,” grunted their 





|; Was. 


; Sole 
The children lagged behind, peering | 


up amongst the branches for a glimpse 


ot the bird whose voice was so beautiful. 
“ For heaven's sake,don’t keep dawd- 


| ling about, you two!" called their mo- | 


| moved on again. 


paint and other things that mattered. 


| juggling with wires and knobs and 


' to Ringhammer Woods.” 


sharply. 


ther irritably. “ Do you think the "bus | 
will wait all night for you?” 

With still lingering steps the children | 
The man and his 


wife went on talking about holidays and | 
3 | 


, : , "a ; | 

It wastheevening of the followingday. | 
In the little front room of the house | 
which needed painting the man sat | 


screws and crystals—his wireless set. 
“It’s past their bedtime,” said his 
wife, looking anxiously at the two 
children, who sat obediently silent, 
phones gripped over their tiny ears. 
“Ssssh... said the 


. ssssh ee. ae 


man. “I think it’s coming through 
now. They re just switching us over 


For five minutes or more the four 
remained motionless. Then one of the 
children began drumming impatiently 
with his fingers. 

“Quiet! quiet!” whispered the man 
“Didn't you hear that—the 
vightingale’s just started.” 

‘With eyes closed and imaginations 
fleeting, the man and his wife listened 
enraptured to a thin little squeaking 
that trickled tinnily into their ears. 

“Tjsten! Isn't that wonderful 
breathed the man. 

His wife nedded, looking to see that 


Ye 


“It’s not so pretty as that bird we 
heard in the woods last night,” said the 
little girl disappointedly. 

“Don't contradict your father,” her 
mother reproved. “ It is very beautiful 
indeed.” 

The little girl began to cry, her 
brother fell off his chair and they were 
both sent wp to bed in disgrace. 

In Ringhammer Woods a nightin- 
gale was startled by somebody who 
tripped over a microphone wire down 
in the weod below. He ceased his 
song and fluttered swiftly away from 
the hearing of man. 

In the little front room of the house 
which needed painting the man laid 
down his head-phones. 

“T wish I could get those children 
to take a little more interest in nature,” 
he grumbled.” 

“They don’t understand yet,” said 
his wife, going on with her sewing. 








TO PHILOMEL. 

(A variation on the above theme). 
AVAUNT, ye poets, with your strain 

Of Philomel as one forlorn, 
Pressing, in her “ eternal pain,” 

Her tawny breast against the thorn ; 
No more from Heliconian founts 
We gain the natural history that 

counts. 


r 


rhe plea of melancholy can 
No longer safely be essayed 


Now that unconquerable man 


Applies his science to her aid, 
And stimulates her by the mellow 
Persuasive accents of the violoncello. 


Linked henceforth with life’s busy hum 
By valves and waves and “magna 
vox,” 
The nightingale will soon become 
Familiar as our hens and cocks, 
And nightly edify each urban 
Community from Darlington to Durban. 


From loneliness at last set free 
The prima donna of the wood 
Blesses Marcont, for ‘tis he— 
Not Marraew Arnoup, Keats or 
Hoop 
Who lets the universe applaud her, 
Along with CHALIAPINE and Harry 
LAUDER. 








Our Authoritative Press, 
For Europe this remarkable change in 
French politics may, or may not, have im- 
portant consequences.”— Daily Paper. 


“ 


“In a New Zealand egg-laying competition 
an Indian runner duck team of three laid the 
wonderful aggregate of 900 eggs in 51 days. 
constituting a world’s record.”-—Daily Paper. 
An effort should surely be made to pro- 
eure the attendance of this team at 





the children were listening too. 


Wembley. 
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AN INLAND REVENUE RIDDLE, 


ALTHOUGH reasonably patriotic, [had 
made up my mind to live abroad. The 
savings of toilsome years would pro- 
duce a small but pleasant income. Such 
an income would look quite handsome 
in a land where the currency had go 
heavily slumped. 

Was it not clear that I could escape 
the rigours of the English summer and 
the insensate demands of the Income- 
Tax people by going abroad at once? 
It seemed so. But I am a cautious 
man. I felt no doubt whatever that I 
could find a better climate ; but should 
I be exempt from income-tax? So I 
got a copy of the Inland Revenue In- 
structions on the subject, found the par- 
agraph dealing with residents abroad, 
and read as follows :— 





“No allowance, deduction, reduction of rate, | 
or relief shall be given so as to reduce the | 
amount of the income-tax payable by an indi- 
vidual below an amount which bears the same 
proportion to the amount which would be pay- 
able by him by way of tax if the tax were | 
chargeable on his total income from all sources, 
including income which is not subject to in- 
come-tax charged in the United Kingdom, as 
the amount of the income subject to income- 
tax so charged bears to the amount of his total 
income from all sources.” 


I read it quite brightly and briskly | 
the first time; then more slowly and 
thoughtfully. I read it seven times in | 
all. Then I took a pencil and flavoured | 
it to taste with commas and semi-colons; | 
but it became no clearer. I parsed it; | 
[f analysed it; I translated it into fair | 
French and very dubious Spanish ; but 
still there was no light. 

I rang for my landlady and read the | 
thing to her. Irrelevantly she said she | 
would make me “a nice cup of strong | 
tea,” and suggested that I should go to | 
bed. I drank the tea and went to bed. I 
dreamed of a small town near Avignon, 
and that Mr. Pxinirp Sxowpen stood 
in the market-place crying out, “ And 
no relief shall be given.” Yet in the 
morning I came to it again rather hope- 
fully. I am considered to have quite | 
a nice light baritone bath voice. Sol} 
balanced the Instructions on the taps | 
(H &C) and sang the paragraph to a | 
Gregorian chant. I flatter myself that 
my phrasing was of the happiest, but) 
it remained a song without words so 
far as any meaning was concerned. 
With despair I realised that I could 
never know what my financial position 
would be as a resident abroad. I must 
face the English summer and the half- 
yearly instalments. I am going to live 
in a boarding establishment at Mar- 
gate, run by the widow of an Income- 
Tax Assessor. Very likely I shall marry 
her. She must know some wonderful 
things. 


i 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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Policeman (producing note-book). “ Namm, PLEASE.” 
Motorist. ‘‘ ALoys1us—ALASTAIR—CyYPRIAN——-” 
Policeman (putting book away). “WELL, DON’T LET ME CATCH YOU AGALN.” 








THE EXPERT WHO COULD TELL WITHOUT LOOKING. 

Ir was Harley Street, and the Great Man himself was 
bending over me. 

My own doctor had sent me there as an “ interesting 
case.” This, I shrewdly suspected, without prejudice to his 
right to make me a small charge on his own account for 
having invested my apparently trifling ailment with such a 
gratifying atmosphere of distinction. 

For what seemed like half-an-hour (it was really sixty 
seconds) the Great Man glared at me. I began to feel con- 
vineed that I had committed some heinous offence against 
the rules of healthy living and was going to be made to pay 
the penalty. I wondered how much funerals cost nowadays. 

| Suddenly he frightened me almost out of my skin by 
speaking, : : 

“Your case is deeply interesting,” he said. “Curiously 

enough, I have only met two others like it during over thirty 
years practice. Stranger still, both these came to me 
Within a day or two of each other, about twelve months ago. 
Most remarkable coincidence of all, perhaps, each left a 
widow and seven children. I think you said you have 
/ Seven yourself, didn’t you ?”’ 

€ paused impressively. I coughed but didn’t attempt 

to answer his question. Somehow I don’t think he really 


| Meant me to. 


{| 3 > . x = z 
| “Now doubtless you imagine,” he continued, “that I 


/ am going to carve you up or fill you to the brim with pills 
| and potions. Completely mistaken, my dear Sir. Com- 
| pletely, I assure you.” 

| He paused again, washing his hands with invisible soap. 
| as eyes shone, apparently in joyous anticipation of some 


| devilry even more fascinating than dissection. 
Se iain 





“ Ninety per cent. of digestive troubles,’ he resumed, 
“are now known to be due merely to bad teeth. Clear 
away the teeth and you clear away the indigestion.” 

Once more he paused, beamed expansively, and waggled a 
fat forefinger at me with elephantine waggishness. 

“To cure your complaint,” he continued unctuously, “ I 
shall have to pass you on to the dental specialist next door; 
a little expensive perhaps, but easily the best man in Europe. 
You can never hope to enjoy normal health again until 
every tooth in your head has been extracted.” 

It was at this point that I grasped my plates and rever- 
ently bared my totally toothless gums. 








BOUNDARY PROBLEMS. 


Ir is curious that two boundary problems should have 
broken out about the same time: the problem of the 
boundary of the universe involved in Erysretn’s theory of 
crooked space, and the problem of the boundary of North- 
ern Ireland due to the intrinsic curvature of the politician. 

The newspapers show an increasing tendency towards 
mistaking the latter problem for the former. 

However that may be, it will be generally agreed that it 
would be conducive to world peace to refer the former 
problem for final settlement to Sir James Craia and Presi- 
dent CosGrave, and the latter to Erssterm and Professor 
EDDINGTON. 








From the Palace of Beauty (Wembley) programme :— 
“Mary Queen of Scots. Born 1542. Executed by Elizabeth at 
Holyrood in 1587.” 
Was Mr. “Jimmie” Brown, Lord High Commissioner for 
Scotland, aware of this ? 
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| wish, but withouf say- 
| ing anything that could 
| offend any but the most 
| quarrelsome pacificists. 


| “gesture,” by the way, 
| and helpful to Mr. Wausn 
/ and other peace -lovers 


| change the title of his de- 


| Office simply ? 
| realise that the Navy is a 


| true of the Army than is 
| generally admitted. In 
| political speeches it is al- 
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/ unemployed. And is it-not a 








THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT. 


One of the best things about this 
Tournament was something which the 
public did not hear, and that was the 
apt, graceful, earnest and exquisitely 
tactful little speech of Mr. SrerHen 
Wats, the Secretary of State for 
War, at a luncheon gathering a little 
before. He paid a tribute to the Ser- 
vices as sincere and elo- 
quentasany patriot could 


Would it not bea good 


who succeed him, to 
partment to the “Army” 


We all 


pretty useful and neces- 
sary possession, war or ~ 
no war; and one wonders 7 
if the same is not more 


ways assumed thatall ex- ~ 
penditure on the Fighting 

Servicesiseither “ waste- 

ful” or“ unproductive ;” but is it either ? 
When one sees the Royal Tournament 
and thinks of it not as a warlike de- 
monstration but asa small sample of the 
physique, intelligence, general educa- 
tion and character-training which the 
Fighting Departments are imparting 
to many thousands, it is per- 
missible to wonder whether 
these Departments do not do 
as much good for the breed, 
habits, hygiene, mental de- 
velopment and social welfare 
of the race as the Ministry 
of Education, the Ministry 
of Health, the Ministry of ° 
Labour and the Home Office 
all put together. Few of us 
wish to be back in the in- 
fantry, but most of us would 
be better men if we were. 
We should certainly shave 
more regularly, have better 
digestions and fewer doctor's 
bills; while I fancy a man 
costs less in the Army in the 
long run than he does if he is 


good thing for the State that 
there should be these large 
bodies of men who make no 
attempt to grow rich, take no 
pert in polities, have no“ pub- 
licity,” are not afraid of horses 








and are protected for the most part 
from the snares of matrimony? It will 
be an awful thing when everyone is 
“useful”; and, though we may do 
without war, I hope we shall never do 
without the Services. They must re- 


main, like the best monastic Orders, 
in our midst, to be a national museum 
of the sterner virtues and the gym- 
nastic arts. 





HEAVY GAS ATTACK ON THE BAND. 


I do not know if any such thoughts 
were in the mind of Mr. WausH as he 
took the salutes in the Royal Box. If 
so, there was only one episode that may 
have jarred them, the rather unneces- 
sary shooting of some well-conducted 
savages inthe bush. Not that the white 





THE MONUMENTAL DRUMS OF THE 13/18 HUSSARS 
LEND MORAL SUPPORT TO THE MUSICAL RIDE. 


The Black. “Av Least I CAN PAW THE GROUND.” 
The Piwebaid. “Axp I CAN FOAM AT THE MOUTH.” 








man did not pay his toll; for the gul- 
phurous fumes which rose after the ex- 
plosion of the Navy's “ powder-charge” 
at the stockade must have gassed the 
greater part of the band. 

For the rest, I am not afraid to use 
again the word “art.” So long as he 
sticks to his own departments (and does 
not, forexample, plunge into the drama), 
the performing sailor or soldier is a real 
‘artist, and the best and 
the most popular turns 
are neither the patriotic 
nor the warlike, but those 
which please and satisfy, 
considered as works of 
art. And these are ninety 
per cent. of the whole. 
No one thinks of the 
sbining guns which “0” 
Battery (Rocket Troop) 





gw of the R.H.A. so marvel- | 
@ \ously manceuvre in the | 
4 Musical Drive as real | 
guns, any more than one 
thinks of “ Throwing the 
( Hammer” as a belliger- 
{: ent gesture. The Musical | 
Ride (done this year by | 
the 13th/18th Hussars) | 


is the supreme thing in | 
ballets, and never wearies | 
(but it should have“good” | 
music, I feel, rather than | 
“ Don’t we have Fun?” 
and soon). Major-General Lord Ruts- 
VEN revealed the interesting fact that 
the Tournament only began to pay when 
this event was instituted in 1882. Yet, 
talking of “ the useful,” it appears that 
there are those who question its place 
in the show because “it is not under 
modern conditions a prac- 
ticable evolution of war.” No 
doubt, as the “ mechanical- 
ising” of the Army proceeds, 
these critics will expect a 
Musical Drive of steam rollers 
drawing 20-inch guns. | liked, 
by the way, the two splendid 
drummers -horses, who stood 
motionless throughout the 
proceedings, one pawing the 
ground, one foaming at the 
mouth, like understudies 
aching for a chance. 

Where again is the Beauty 
Chorus that could watch 
without envy the Physical 
Training Display of the Com- 
bined Services, unsurpassable 
for uniformity, agility, leg 
control and a certain austere | 
grace? It becomes a question | 
whether our impresarios and 
chorus-girls should not be 
attached to the Services for 
a course of instruction ™ 
choreography. 
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Map MontTaGvU MAKES 


Equally artistic and technically an 
| interesting novelty was the Drill Dis- 
| play by a hundred-and-sixty recruits 
of the Guards’ Depdt at Caterham, 
designed to illustrate the new method 
of recruit-training. None of the per- 
\formers had had more than three 
| months’ training, but they had all the 
| precision and thrilling fire of veteran 
|Guardsmen. I could not detect a 
blemish, even in the notoriously ticklish 
business of fixing bayonets. Surely for 
| this turn the band should play that 
| excellent tune, “The Wooden Soldiers”! 
| And, since it is generally considered 
necessary to include a little comic relief 
in the show (not always with suc- 
| cess), may one suggest that it would 
be amusing, another year, if we were 
allowed to see the same number of 
recruits doing squad drill at an earlier 
stage? Military drill is as funny done 
Wrong as it is fine done right. 

The Field-Gun Competition wasagain 
| Very exciting and popular; so was the 
| tandem-jumping of the R.A.S.C. and the 
| trick-riding of the 13th/18th Hussars ; 
| but (the only pebble I venture to throw 

at the show) I fancy the rest of the 
| audience enjoyed the thrill of horses 
| Jumping over men as little as I did, 
| though very likely the performers would 
| teply that this is in fact the safest thing 
| they do, 

| “Hearts of Oak,” the Grand Naval 
Pageant, is painstaking, picturesque, 
Meh in colour and much enjoyed by 
the young; but the dramatic part of the 
programme is never quite so successful 
48 it promises. It is only fair to say, 
however, that the sailors and soldiers 
acted with a will, sang, shouted and 


— 


| 
| 
} 
j 
! 


i 
} 
| 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 





A BAD START FOR LONDON AND LOOKS LIKE OVERSTAYING HIS LEAVE. 


hornpiped “ convincingly,” as the dra- 
matic critics say, though they were 
strangely uncertain what to do with 
their hands so soon as they put on the 
uniforms of their ancestors. 

For comedy there is nothing to touch 
the removal of Roderick Dubh’s body 





CH. 


“SLOPS” IN THE MODE. 
CLocue Hats AND KERCHIEFS, 


last year; but the episode of Mad 
Montagu was unintentionally amusing. 
Captain Montagu (a sad wag, I fear), 
being at Portsmouth, applied for leave 
to go to London, but was told that he 
might ‘go no further than his barge 
could take him.” A stickler for the 
letter of the law, he therefore mounted 
an enormous boat on wheels, placed 





himself and a gallant crew of oarsmen 


in it, attached to it a team of heavy 
draught-horses, and triumphantly en- 
tered the arena, the crew rowing vigor- 
ously in the air. Once inside the arena, 
however, the heavy draught-horses, dis- 
liking either the Captain or the band, 
declined to go another step. And, after 
a great deal of fruitless persuasion, both 
he and his crew were compelled to dis- 
mount from the boat and push it (and 
the heavy draught-horses) to London. 
A common piece of leave-breaking 
after all. 

A fine show, as usual, and very 
worthy. In the last four years it has 
realised forty-two thousand pounds 
for Service Charities, not to mention 
twenty-five thousand pounds for the 
State by way of Entertainment Tax. 
(*Shame!”’) There are still ten days 
more of it. Please go. Ae 2? 








A Doubtful Tenure. 
“Mr. Ramsay MacDonald calmly pursues 
his course as though he bad a freehold lease 
of the Premiership.”—Indian Paper. 





“The Sub-Committee charged with prepar- 
ing a report on a fixed Easter meets again this 
month. . . . A good many replies and sugges- 
tions have been received. The Society of 
Confucius, in Peking, for example, has ex- 
pressed itself (favourably) on the subject.” 

Headway (League of Nation’s Journal). 


Very encouraging. 
A propos of the production of Borro’s 
Nero, begun more than sixty years ago: 
“ No author has yet taken such infinitesimal 
pains to perfect the production of a work.” 
Daily Paper. 
An apology seems due to the com- 





poser’s ghost. 
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Small Boy. “I went TO THE ZOO YESTERDAY, AND NOW THERE'S TO-NIGHT, AND NEXT SaTuRDAy I’m GoInNG TO WerMBLEY. 





THEY SAID IT WAS GOING TO BE THE MOST BRILLIANT SEASON SINCE THE WAR, AND SO FAR IT JOLLY WELL LOOKS LIKE IT.” 








TO THE DUCKS OF ST. JAMES'’S. 


Tuese be your pleasant places, these your bowers, 
This many and many a day ; 

Here, floating light as silver-petalled flowers, 
Long since your forbears lay, 

While through the iron hoops along the Mall 
Crares smote the painted ball, 


You know, you on the ruffling waves who ride, 
That by your grace alone 

The solemn blundering pelican may abide 
Upon his ledge of stone, 

And the pert dabehicks wrangle on the green 
Frontiers of your demesne. 


Do some remote traditions of your kind, 
Some legends far and faint, 
People the vague perspectives of your mind 
With lingering figures quaint, 
Plumed and bewigged and ribboned squires and 
dames, 
Gay ghosts of old St. James’ ? 


Some ancestor of yours was swimming nigh 
When from a blushful tree 

One Samvuet Pepys, as he was passing by, 
Snatched apples two or three, ; 

And peered around in fear and tried to stuff 
His spoils into his cuff. 


And, when a dark-browed saunterer paused to fling 
The corn-grains fast and thick, 

Your forbears knew their sovereign lord the Kina 
And, knowing the kingly trick, 

Rejoiced and dipped their heads and gabbled loud 
A perfect Whitehall crowd ! 











But not of pilfering Pepys or laughing CHarLes 
You reck as I look down 

And listen to the dabchicks’ angry parles 
Along the shallows brown 

And mark your arrogant bearing and admire 
Your many-hued attire. 


You waste no thoughts on the irrelevant past ; 
One purpose you pursue 

With anxious nods and quacks and, swimming fast, 
You seek the ripples blue 

Where in a bobbing archipelago 
Lie spread the erumbs I throw. 


gn a Good Cause. 

The Royal United Kingdom Beneficent Association pro- 
vides Annuities for poor gentlefolk who are over forty years 
of age and unable by reason of bodily infirmity to earn their 
own living. Those who benefit by this charity are for the 
most part widows and orphaned daughters of professional 
men. Since its foundation some sixty years ago the Asso- 
ciation has distributed considerably more than a million 
pounds, 

The value of the Annuities, originally fifteen pounds, has 
by successive stages advanced to twenty-six pounds. In 
order to make the final inerease apply to all beneficiaries 
an appeal for forty thousand pounds was made last year. 
The generosity of the public has furnished more than half 
this amount; and Mr. Punch begs his readers to help in 
raising the balance of the sum needed. He asks them to 
come to the aid of the poor of their own class, whose suffer- 
ing, too commonly overlooked, is often even more piteous 
than that of those who are born to poverty. 

Gifts should be addressed to the Secretary, H. P. 
Hussey, Esq., The Royal United Kingdom Beneficent 


D. M. §. 











Association, 7, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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A LAND OF PROMISE. 


First Workman (employed). “THEY PROMISED ME A HOUSE; BUT THERE DON’T SEEM TO 


BE ENOUGH BRICKS, OR MEN TO LAY ’EM.” 


Seconp Workman (unemployed). “THEY PROMISED ME WORK, AND I’M WILLIN’ TO MAKE 


BRICKS OR LAY "EM; BUT I CAN’T GET A JOB.” 











Bora (together). “AND THEY CALL THEMSELVES A ‘LABOUR’ GOVERMENT.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, May 19th.—The Prime 
Mousrer informed Sir WriaMm Davi- 
son that the powers of the Soviet Dele- 
gation now in London are derived from 
the President of the People’s Com- 
missaries of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. That should surely 
have been enough to satisfy any reason- 
able man; but I fear that on this sub- 
ject Sir Witt1am is not reasonable. 
He and his friends proceeded to put so 
many questions regarding the alleged 
propagandist tendencies of this highly- 
accredited delegation that the SreakER 
had to intervene. 

Inside the House of Commons, as 
well as outside, the air was charged 
with electricity this afternoon; and so 
much of it was attracted to the devoted 
head of Mr. Witny Granam, in charge 
of the Pre-War Pensions Bill Resolu- 
tion, that, eflicient conductor as he is, 
he was unable to dissipate it all. In 
vain he pleaded that only lack of time 
and money prevented the Government 
from bringing in a really generous and 
comprehensive Bill. 

Members in all quarters refused to 
take the will for the deed. Sir J. 
Remnant, the champion of the “ Force,” 
denounced the proposalsas “‘ niggardly.”’ 
Sie L. Wortuineron-Kvans demanded 
the withdrawal of the Resolution and 
the introduction of a 
better one, and, to the 
dismay of the Govern- 
ment, was supported by 
Sir Joun Simon (Liberal) 
and Mr, Baxer ( Labour). 

The attack was driven 
home by Sir Joun Davin- 
80x, who indulges in the 
unpleasant hobby of col- 
lecting politicians’ un- 
redeemed pledges, and 

up for contempt as 
® particularly glaring 
specimen the Govern- 
ment Resolution. Mr. 
Hayes, the ex-policeman, |E4ji 
attractively disguised in a Way 
| brown suit with a red car- fy 
| Nation in his button-hole, § 
teok up his truncheon 
on behalf of his former 
colleagues. Mr. Jonn 
Roperrson, a Junior 
Whip, essayed to keep 
the bridge against this 
massed attack, but proved 
& somewhat petulant 
Horatius, and made the 
most violent speech that 
1 WINTERTON (an au- 
thority) had ever heard 
vered from the Treas- 
ury Bench. 


ernie 








IN OFFERING YOU THOSE 
DON’T YoU EaT 'EM,” 
Mar. T. Saw (Minister of Labour). 


Tuesday, May 20th.—The Lords, 
who have never been sympathetic to- 
wards that democratic vehicle, the 





THE 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 
Mr. W. Granam. 
tramear, lent a ready ear to Lord Den- 


MAN when he pleaded, on behalf of the 
patients in the Royal Waterloo Hos- 


; ie < 
1 





Disinterested Onlooker, “I pox’? DOUBT THAT GENTLEMAN MEANS WELL 


SWEETS—-BUT THINK OF 





THE AFTER-EFFECTS AND 


Dr. MacyamMara. 


pital, against a proposal of the London 
County Council to extend its tramway 
system past the doors of that institu- 
tion. 

Lord Newton seized the opportunity 
to withdraw his recent remarks about 
Viscount Curzon—not that he has 


changed his opinions in regard to furious | 





driving, but because he finds that the | 


noble Jehu’s case is still sub judiee. 

His reference to the accused as “a 
courageous and energetic member of 
the Party to which I belong” might, I 
think, have been followed up by a 
reminder that the motto of that Party 
is,“ Festina lente.” 

In commending the Prevention of 





Eviction Bill, brought from the Com- | 
mons, the Lord CHANCELLOR said that | 
the floor of the other place was strewn | 
with the corpses of slain Bills dealing | 


with the same problem, whose urgeney 
was attested by the fact that twenty 


thousand eviction orders were made | 


last year. 
HaLpAaNeE might have added that only 
two thousand odd were carried out, but 
did not oppose the Second Reading, 
When Captain Brass asked the Pre- 
SIDENT OF THE Boarp or Trape how 


Lord Cave. thought Lord. | 


many commercial representatives were | 


employed abroad by his department, 
and whether it was part of their duties 
“to help the individual trader,” 


it was | 


clever of Mr. Wenn to read the reply to | 


& previous question deal- 


Argentine. 
was to put the House 
into a good humour and 
make it ready to accept 
without too captious ex- 
+ amination the right an- 
% swer when it came. In 
. this Mr. Wepe drew a 
subtle distinction be- 
; tween finding markets 
for manufacturers, which 


¢ them to 
ve. for 
was, 


themselves, 


Members the chief de- 
« fect in Mr. Saaw's Un- 
employment Insuranee 
: (No. 2) Bill appeared to 
be that it provided for 
the insurance of children 
= from fourtean to sixteen 
years and thereby, it 
was argued, would insure 
they being sent out to 
work at the earliest op- 
portunity in order to 





ing with exports to the | 
The result | 


, was not the duty of the | 
Government, and helping | 
find markets | 
whieh | 


In the opinion of most | 


qualify for the dole. Dr, | 
MACNAMARA Was especi- | 
ally vigorous in his de- | 
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nunciation of this clause. In what was | cloud of gloom lifted almost visibly from 


| perhaps the best speech of his life, he | the shoulders of Members, who listened 


chaffed the Ministers who, after all| with rapt attention. But it fell again 
| their pre-Election talk, had been driven heavily when Mr. Wess turned round 
back on that policy of doles described | amiably with the remark that he would 
by Mr. MacDonatp (out of office) as “‘ajnot advise any Member to put his 
tempting expedient for short-sighted | money on such a probability. 
and irresponsible politicians.” Thursday, May 22nd.—I1 don't sup- 
Lord THomson’s defence of the Gov- | pose that Lord Burnnan foresaw that he 
ernment for rejecting the Burney | was going to provide the Peers with so 
| airship scheme and putting forward|much entertainment when he moved 
| one of their own was very well reasoned, |that the question of St. Paul's Bridge 
| but did not silence criticism. The Duke|should be referred to the Fine Arts 
| of ATHOLL, remembering that a few|Committee recently set up by the 
| years ago he had dissipated some thou- | Government. His own speech was, as 
sands of his own good pounds in aerial | usual, straightforward and businesslike. 
experiments, thought the Government 
would have been wiser to let Comman- sl trays HUM iil 
der Burney “ hold the baby” in its early | 
stages. . Lord CHELMsrorD said the Ad- 
miralty was keenly interested in airships 
and was conducting “ most amicable 
conversations” with the Air Ministry on 
the question of their control; but he 
| doubted whether they could take the 
place of cruisers as “the eyes of the 
Fleet.”” There is apt to be “ an indefin- 
| able haze in the middle distance” which 
may prevent effective observation from 
| the air, even when from below visibility 
appears to be excellent. Some such 
haze had possibly found its way into 
the atmosphere of the Upper House, | 
and accounted for the divergency of the 
views expressed. 
The House of Commons also took | 
an aerial flight, and gave a Second | 











Reading to the Auxiliary Air Force Bill. 
The debate displayed Mr. Leacn in a! 
| new light. His native pacifism _ 
been “subdued to what it works in, 
like the dyer’s hand,” and, though he | 
still regards the whole business of de- 
fence as ‘‘a wicked waste of national 
substance,” he is not blind to facts and 
is determined to make the Air Force as! 
efficient as possible. oe cepeigatiecss wyrtesuincinn pkey 
Sir 8S. Hoare dwelt on the import- ee eS ee ee OMe 
ance of popularising aviation, and | Mn. W. Leacu. 
Colonel Moorr-Brapazon made the! But its greatest merit was in furnishing 
practical suggestion that every effort | Lord Batrour with a text for a sort of 
should be made to induce the youth of | Romanis lecture, in which he not only 
this country to abandon the much more | pontificated—the verb seems legitimate 
dangerous pastime of motor-cycling, | in this conneztion—on the rival claims 
“usually with a girl sitting behind,” | of esthetics and utilitarianism, but dis- 
and persuade them to dotheir joy-riding | covered a surprising acquaintance with 
in an aeroplane with “the same super- | engineering problems and the difficulties 
cargo.” }of London traffic. And that was not 
Ina rather thin House Sir J. Sarrney | all, for after Lord Parmoor had indicated 
Benn moved in the Commons for a|the Government's sympathy with the 
Select Committee to inquire into the| motion Lord Curzon stepped in with 
possibilities of developing our export|an almost lyrical appreciation of the 
trade. The clou of the debate was the| beauty of the Thames, and an impas- 
appearance of Mr. Sripney Wesp as|sioned appeal that no new bridge should 
a professional optimist. Just as the|be built unless it harmonised with the 
depression of 1909 had been followed | dome of St. Paul's. 
by the prosperity of 1913, so, he sug-| In the Commons the Home Srcre- 
gested, our present discontents might | Trary’s statement, that for the purpose 
m 1926 be turned into joy. The earlier! of regulating traffic at night the police 








were supplied with white gloves, did not 
give complete satisfaction. Complaint 
was made that stations were “issued” 
with only one pair of these gloves— 
“which is very upsetting to the force: ” 
while Viscount Curzon, who would 
never willingly drive over even the 
humblest constable, put in a plea for 
white overalls. If conspicuousness be 


-—_———, 





the object, why not white boots? 
Members were a little depressed by 
Mr. Crynes’ statement that only one | 
week could be spared for the Whitsun- 
tide recess. But they quickly resumed | 
their cheerfulness when Mr. SHAw rose 
to defend the Vote for his department. 
Not a whit dismayed by the knowledge | 
that the Unionists meant to move a 
diminution in his salary, and that in the 
absence of the Liberal “oxen” at their | 
Brighton conference it might quite pos- 
sibly be carried, the MrnisTER oF Lanour | 
carried the war into the enemy’s coun- | 
try ; boldly asserting that our industrial | 
troubles were mainly due to the “ blun- 
| dering incompetence” of the late Govy- 
jernment, and that not until the new 
| Prime MINtster “ made a declaration 
had things taken a turn for the better, 
| Then he drew a rose-coloured picture 
| of all that the Government had done to | 
| provide work, and proudly pointed out | 
| that there were nearly a quarte) of a 
|million fewer unemployed than when 
| they came into office. 
| Dr. Macnamara unkindly interjected 
that last year the “ seasonal” reduction 
| was two hundred and eighty thousand; | 
| and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asserted that | 
the Government had merely carried out 
the plans of their predecessors and had | 
not produced a single “ rabbit ” of their | 
own. 
Mr. MasteRMAN was scarcely less 
bitter in his denunciation of “the 
Government of broken promises,’ and 
if the division had been taken at the | 
dinner-hour Mr. SHaw's salary would 
almost certainly have been docked. But 
Miss Bonprietp ably asserted her 
feminine privilege of talking as long as 
she liked ; and her speech and a debate 
on a private Bill staved off the dan- 
gerous moment until the arrival of 
“the Brighton express,” bringing with 
it enough Liberals to help the Govern- 
ment to defeat the closure by a majority 
of 34. The Vote was accordingly 
adjourned, and for the present Mr. 
SuHaw’s salary is intact. 











“___ Soaps stand still."—Trade Paper. 
Just the kind we want in our bath. 


“ Pianos from 10 gns. generally in stock, suit 
able beginners.” —Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
Then they would be no use to the girl 
next door, who is willing enough, but 
far from able. 
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Garrulous Passenger. “Ou, Capraty, I’ve crosseD THE ATLANTIC DOZENS OF TIMES IN ALL KINDS OF 
L WONDER WHAT'S THE 


REMEMBER FEELING SO ILL. 
Captain. “ Bap memory.” 


CAUSE?” 











(A Study in Benevolence ; with acknow- 
ledgments to“ The British Weekly.” 
I wave been taking a preliminary 
canter through an early copy of Waffle- 
headed Wullie, by Mr. Donald Blurt, 
which Mr. Margeworth will shortly 
publish. It isa most able and impres- 
sive study of a “moron,” and all the 
more impressive because Mr. Blurt in 
his Preface disavows any intention to 
“edify” his readers or truckle to senti- 
mentality; his aim being simply “to 
eflect a synthesis of objectivity, sub- 
jectivity and relativity as sensed by an 
honest observer.” It must be admitted 
that Mr. Blurt has gone far, some 
people may think too far, in his consci- 
entious efforts to realise his intention. 
He does not minimise the disquieting 
problems suggested by the increasing 
numbers of “morons” in our midst, 
and his method of dealing with them 
May seem too drastic for some readers. 
Still, as I have said, it is, or at any rate 
“ppears to be, a remarkable book. | 
confess, however, to being somewhat 





Preface, where he observes, ‘‘ We want 
less frowst and more Proust in modern 
fiction.” What is “Proust”? I cannot 
find the word in the N. BE. D., but in the 
English Dialect Dictionary there is a 
quotation from Wavea, the Lancashire 
author, in which he speaks of something 
having ‘‘ prowst my inside up,” which 
seems to indicate upheaval. And no 
doubt there are oceasions when we 
need stimulants rather than sedatives. 
x * * 

I must confess that I have been more 
pained than pleased to read the plea for 
“the revival of Bludyer” in a recent 
issue of The Skittish Weekly. It is 
quite possible to regret the excesses of 
some modern authors and to admit that 
their panegyrics of paganism, if trans- 
lated into action, might exercise a dis- 
integrating effect on the fabric of social 
life. But it is easy to exaggerate the 
influence of these caracolings, and I 
for one am firmly convinced that the 
use of the bludgeon or the tomahawk 
is to be deprecated. Rather should we 
adopt the methods of a sweet reason- 
ableness in dealing with these offenders, 








puzzled by a sentence in Mr. Blurt’s 


sine 





especially when they are first offenders. 





Let us in conclusion never forget that 
the most frolicsome lambkin may and 
often does (subject to the demands of the 
meat market) develop into the staidest 


of sheep. » * 


The romance by the brilliant Rou- 
manian authoress, Countess Corezscru, 
which aroused intense interest during its 
serial issue in the pages of the Sanctum, 
has now been published in book form 
by Messrs. Dodder and Fodder. The 
Countess holds the halance between 
Roundheads and Cavaliers with a mar- 
vellously judicial hand, and it may be 
safely averred that, if she has not sur- 
passed Sitnas Hocksne, she has, at any 
rate, eclipsed Sir Watter Scott. Be- 


linda of Basing is replete with purple | 
patches, alternating with passages of | 
reverberating eloquence and strokes of | 


pathos which bear the unmistakable 
sign-manual of genius. 
must look to her laurels. 








Miss Det | 


“ He was very mild-mannered, and once re- | 


r saving ‘ Dawn. 


proved a colleague ft 
Daily Paper. 


It is a nice question whether “ Morn- | 


ing” would have been in better taste. 
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A CALEDONIAN IN EXTREMIS. 


Years ago, when my brother and I 
drifted about the grey streets of Aber- 


deen with young curious eyes and bare | 


red knees, Peter McPhee 
Uncle Peter the 
our world, 

He used to come often enough to our 


by courtesy, 


was Alexander of 





“HE WOULD CoME 
STREET.” 


STRIDING DOWN THE 


house, and his visits thrilled us with 
speechless hero-worship. 

Unele Peter was a great man. He 
was even greater than our father, and 
in those days fathers were something. 
We were not then come to the age of 
the clay-feet parent. 

He had fought the Boers, we knew, 
and singed Oom Pavut’'s beard. 
was no ocean he had not triumphantly 
traversed,nodesert he had not splendidly 
crossed. The lion hid from him, the tiger 
cowered at his approach, the mad ele- 
phant was yet sane enough to avoid 
him; and not even his own broad chest 
might hold all his medals. 

And moreover he took the eye. Big 
and tall, with a fiery beard like a burn- 
ing hay stack and a laugh that shook 
the roofs, he would come striding down 
the street that led to our house like the 
hero of a hundred sagas. That he would 
have overset any horse-and-cart in his 
way was too obvious to be debatable. 

We used to have a queer sort of meal 
about half-past six called a high tea. 
He would sit, surrounded by us all, 


There 








eating copdlatiaks and pounding the 
table as he talked. 

And when afterwards he lit his amaz- 
ing pipe, stretched his great legs to 
the fire and said, ‘1 don’t think ye ‘ve 
hear-r rd of the black lion that Fair-r-r- 
guson and I stumbled upon last autumn 


near the Thir-r-rd Catar-r-ract——” 
well, ‘ien—but there ave no words for 
that 


Last week I met him in the Strand 
and found him sadly changed. 

He hardly knew me, but there was 
no mistaking him, and we turned into 
Totti’s for lunch. 

He was no more the gigantic hero 
of the old days, and disillusion stirred 
within me. But it was more than the 
mere disillusion of years that moved 
me. The face of Uncle Peter was thin 
and haggard, and his eyes were those 
of a coursed rabbit. 

And then at lunch it was pitiable. 
The old Gargantua was the new ascetic 
—or was it dyspeptic? If it were not 
indigestion there was indeed something 
wrong. A little fish, some dry toast, 
some fruit and water—tap-water. And 
he rejected my proffered case, saying, a 








“His KYES 


WERE 
RABBIT.” 


THOSE OF A COURSED 


little wearily, that-he no longer smoked. 
Yet the absurdly handsome { tip that he 
gave the waiter belied the notion that 
he had become mean. 

As we came out he told me that he 
was living at the other side of London 
and would catch a train at Charing 
Cross. Would I come with him ? 

I stepped off the kerb to cross over, 





and een: he caught my arm. I was | 
puzzled, There was no traffic to speak | 
of, and the nearest taxi was fifty yards 
away. But he waited until it was gone. 
Time and again I started, only to be 
restrained by that nervous clutching 
hand, 
We came at last to his little house in 
& quiet neighbourhood. There |} 
with his housekeeper, a stern Scots. 
woman who had looked after him fo; 
more than ten years and treated him | 
like a younger brother. 
I managed to speak to her while 


he lived 


Uncle Peter was in another room. | 
expressed my anxiety regarding his 
health, and suggested that he st be 
much older than I had always be , wate 

‘*He’s no so old,” she said— barely 
sixty. And as for his health, it 's grand. 


He ‘ll make a hundred with care. At 
least so they told him,” she added afte 
a pause, “ when he sank all his 
in an annuity last year.” 


money 








REUNION OR PROFIT? 

I Looxep at the two paper packets 
lying on the table and again I looked at 
The Times’ front page. 

x 

I recalled the family with the Ther- 
Uncle Joe in the white flannel 
trousers with blue lines, the brown-and- 


inos. 


| white shoes and the field-glasses over 


his shoulder, who always comes late and 


| says it was the fault of the ear—in fact 


i who 





fails to mention the car 
and who is so effusively 
welcomed by his niece and her husband 
“Are you you ‘re 
uncle?” says the niece. 
“Quite all right, thank you.” 
And then, a little later, “ R 
some tea, uncle?” 
“If there's nothing stronger | think | 
[ could do with acup. 1 was up rather | 
late last night playing bridge.” 


never 
somehow 


sure comfortable 


~ady for } 


And then I thought of the two women | 
who meet so seldom and have so mueh | 
to talk about and who talk so loudly. 

‘*What do you think Annie's done | 
now ?” 

“What.” 

‘“‘She’s forced Fred to take a house 
at Melton Mowbray.” 

‘* No,” 

“Yes. They ‘re to hunt all the wintet 
and breed West Highland terriers all 
the summer. But it won't last, ©! 
course. It never does. It’s a marvel 
how Fred stands it.” 

** Poor old Fred!” 

** Yes, poor old Fred! 
himself to blame. He 
foot down.” 

“Foot? He hasn't got And 
that reminds me. You remember that 


Sut he’s « nly 
should put his 


one. 
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Miss Splay who used to go to Seotland 
every year? Well, she’s opened a 
miliner’s shop off Hanover Square. 
It’s ealled Noisette.” 
“Yes, I’ve seen it. 
Miss Splay ?” 

“Yes. I bought a hat there yester- 
day. Not at all dear. She has some 
lovely things. Would you go with me 
to-morrow 7?” 

“No, I daren’t. As a matter of faet 
I've given up new clothes. Tell me 
gome more about Fred and Annie.” 

“T suppose you heard that all the 
servants left on the same night ?”’ 








Is Noisette 


I looked at the two paper packets 
lying on the table. 


And then I thought of the solicitous 
ones—the married pair. 

“Are you sure you're not in a 
draught, dear ?”’ 

“ No, I don’t feel one.” 

“Hadn't you better put on your 
overcoat? It’s silly to run risks.” 

“Very well, then, perhaps [ will. 
Shall I blow up your cushion a little 
more ?”’ 


But there are the two women, a mother 
and- daughter, who bring ordinary 
stuffed cushions with them, and you 
know how much room such articles 
cantake up. Narrow seats too—indeed 
I have heard angry people call them 
seandalously inadequate seats. I for- 
get what the statutory allowance of 
sitting-room is—eighteen inches, I be- 
lieve, in the omnibuses—but people 
can be such encroachers, can’t they ? 


T looked at the two paper packets 
lying on the table, and again I glanced 


at The Times. 


And the Felixes, I thought, those 
who keep on walking and are always 
going to see if there might be some- 
thing more interesting somewhere else 
and then coming back because there 
isn't. Their sorrow for the inconveni- 
ence caused by passing and repassing 
$0 often is no compensation for their 
restlessness. 


And the two friends, also women, 
who always get the names wrong. 

Ww here is She?" one asks, 

There, in the first row. 

three from the end,” 

“Which end? "’ 

“The far end.” 

“The one in yellow ?” 

“No, that’s Namber five from the 

Number three.” 
"Seca _ turning round to the 


Number 


“ 
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That was of course an air-cushion. | 
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The Rector (recently returned from a voyage round the world), “Rwattx, JExkins, 


THIS WON'T DO AT ALL. 
Old Reprobate. “Writ, St, I can’t 
MUS’ MAKE WORLD TRAVEL ROUN’ ME.” 


Ir ’S POSITIVELY DREADFUL!” 


AFFORD TO TRAVEL ROUN’ THE WORLD, 80 











“No, that’s Number four. She's 
the one next to that one.” 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear; that isn’t Her. 
That ’s Miss Something-or-other who's 


so like Her.” 


And the family who take it in turns 
to come and always have chocolates 
(which they call “ chockies”)and always 
regret that Dot isn’t here to-day, be- 
cause she would have loved it so. They 
would be all right but for their habit 
of standing up just when it is most 


important that they should be sitting 
down. 


I looked at the two paper packets 
lying on the table. Again I turned 
their seductive pages, weighing them 
in 7 hands like gold-dust. 

“Sh 
risk of sitting in the midst of all those 
people again, or shall I answer Box N. 
849, who wants two seats for the whole 
meeting, centre court, and will give 
any price in reason?” 








all I,” I asked myself, “ran the | 


| 
| 
| 


E. V. Ls "i 
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ROLLING STONE. 
I arn't a-goin’ to sign in this ship, sonny, 
Nor sail in ’er no more ; 
I’m goin’ to mosey round an’ spend my money 
~ An’ ‘ave my run ashore . 
An’ then look for a ship that ’s hound somewheres 
as L’ve never been afore. 


It 


ain't as I've got anythink agin ‘er 
Of any sort or kind, 


It ain't as I ‘aven’t ‘ad as good times in ‘er 
As any I can mind, 
It ain’t as I ‘aven’t ’ad as good shipmates as a man 


‘ud wish to find. 


2 
a 


It’s just that I’m fed up with things 
An’ all the blessed show, 
An’ what I want’s a fresh lot o’ chaps’ faces 
An’ a ship as I don’t know, 
An’ different grub an’ a strange berth to lie in an’ 
somewheres e'se to go. 


n places 


I’ve allus been that way since I was a nipper 
An’ ‘ooked it off to sea, 
Or I daresay by now I'd ‘a’ been a skipper 
Or mate at least maybe, 
Sut if I could I wouldn't do no different (which 
I couldn't, bein’ me!). 


An’ I ain't a-goin’ to sign again, sonny, 
In this old ship no more ; 
I’m goin’ to mosey round an’ spend my money 
An’ ’ave my run ashore 
An’ then I'll look for a ship that 's goin’ somewheres 
as I ’aven’t been afore. C. F. 8. 








THE PERILS OF PHILANTHROPY. 


was enlivened tastefully with a silk stripe. An insignificant 
matter this, you say. But I was haunted by the picture | 
of a decent plodding Italian sitting in the shade of a mul- 
|berry-tree. He seemed to me to be on the point of for. 
| giving England the part she played in the Corfu incident: 
but now a fresh cause for bitterness arises: the lessened | 
demand for silk (still further diminished by the economy | 
which made my act of benevolence possible) is throwing 
|large numbers of his silkworms out of employment. é 

Furthermore, I did not forget my tailor; or perhaps I 
should say that I did not overlook the fact that he would 
suffer as a direct outcome of my magnanimity. By all the 
| precedents he was entitled to expect that 1 should order | 
jthat suit. For all I know, he may have budgeted on the | 
profit he would have made on it, and my default, by making 
him disinclined to buy his wife some promised trifle—say, a 
new hat—may have sown the first seeds of life-long domestic 
unhappiness. 

As 1 made this reflection the pink glow of benevolence 
deepened into the purple blush of remorse. 1 felt that the 
public acknowledgment of my donation :— 
X. Y. Zo-and-zo, Esq. 


} 





Ten GUINEAS 


j ought to have 1un thus :— 


rex Guryeas . Unconsciously contributed by innocent 

the textile trades, commencing with 
Wool-gathering Billjims (Australia) ; 
Cotton-growing Reubs (U.S.A.); 
Silk-producing Fascisti (Italy), 

and culminating in the involuntary p! 

ofa 
Bespoke TarLor (England), 

per one who prefers to remam anor 


lanthropy 


I have brooded over this problem without finding the key. | 

I had hoped that my Bank Manager might be able to help 
jme. I explained very carefully to him how my donation had 
| been a set-back to the textile people, and would he let me 
}overdraw further to the extent of ten guineas, so that I 
| might buy, as in honour bound, a new suit? But he pointed 
| out that a loan to me would only transfer the distress from 


| 


Some time ago I called on my tailor while | was in the| one particular trade to business in general and accentuate 


| mood to perform an act of self-denial. 


| seasons’ suit to my order, and on returning home I des- 


| patched a cheque to a Charity for the amount the suit 
would have cost me. 

The peculiar glow which is the reward of none but the 
altruistic remained with me for some days, and I wore 
the old suit (which must pow carry on in a good cause) 
| with something of a novitiate’s secret pleasure in his first 
hair-shirt. 

Bui as time went on doubt disturbed my equanimity. I 
remembered that it had always been my custom to buy a 
between-seasons’ suit at this time of the year and that 
in consequence all sorts of people had grown to depend 
on my habit, They relied upon my patronage. I had let 
them down. 

To begin with, the cloth was all wool. That meant that 
a living chain extending from the back-blocks of Australia 
to Bradford (producer, operators, market-riggers, entre- 
preneurs, if you like, but nevertheless, to a philanthropist, 
fellow-creatures) was to be deprived of my support in a 


good action. 

And then there was cotton (‘all wool” was only my 
tailor’s way of describing the cloth). As if it were not enough 
that the boll weevils were ravaging the cotton-fields in 
America, here was I in England making things still more 
difficult by forgoing my usual demand for a suit with cotton 
in the warp. 

T recalled also that the quiet grey of my customary choice 





bad year in order that 1 might enjoy the luxury of doing a} 


So strong was the| the money stringeacy by precisely the amount of my dona- | 
| impulse that it caused me to stop short of adding a between- | tion. 


And as he showed me to the door he outlined to me 
jundreamt-of effects of my kindly action, namely that my 
|ten guineas to charity must be reflected in the Falling Im- 
ports, the adverse Trade Balance and the fluctuations in | 
the uropean exchange. 
It would seem then that even in doing good one cannot 
avoid being ruthless; and I can only hope that my con- | 
science may grow less sensitive as I become more addicted | 
to benevolence. 


“DONEC ERIS FELIX.” 
In this wonderful world of adventure in trade 
All sizes of fortunes are made and unmade. 
There are fortunes in turning old mansions to flats; 
In the tinning of sardines or even of sprats; 
In the artful designing and trimming of hats; 
In the wholesale synthetic production of fats 
Masquerading as butter in rolls and in pats; 
In the dexterous blending of whisky in vats: 
In the making of golf-clubs and rackets and bats; 
In the careful exploiting of talented brats; 
In the printing of private and intimate chats; 
But the strangest of all is the latest, and that ‘s 
The fortune amassed by the filming of cats. 


“If Mrs, —— will communicate with Messrs.——, Solicitors, she will 
hear of something to her advantage ?”—Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


The note of interrogation has a sinister look. 
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We WemMBLE. 











DO YOU WEMBLE? 








You WEMBLE. 














Wer SHALL HAVE WEMBLED. 














THey WEMBLRE. 


To BE ABOUT 


To WEMBLE. 


Havinc Wemsirp. 
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| should 


| Juliet. 


| execution. ... Marjorie 


| ina queer song, ‘ Those 


i shatter 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tue Peunca-Bow.” (DuKE or 

York's). 

{ much more than ordinarily at- 
tractive affair, this Punch-Bowl. And 
a very complicated brew. 
twenty authors and composers on the 
programme, but they were not too many 
to spoil the punch. And there was a 


, jolly dynamic air of youth about the 


whole business. 
younger generation. 
conspiracy it was unnecessary. 
be 


be—will 


One can do little more than make a 


| dull catalogue of the best 


things.... Particularly 
delightful the dancing of 
Doris Patstoxn, Doris 
BRANSGROVE and Wyn 
CLARE in a preliminary 
canter about nothing in 
particular. Ingenious, 
too,the**SixCharacters in 
Search of SHAKESPEARE.” 
Romeo, bored with Juliet, 
makes love to a most 
willing Ophelia almost 
distraught with a sur- 
feit of Hamlet. Hamlet 
consoles himse'f with 
Portia, Orlando with 
A joke perhaps 


better in conception than 


SPIERS singing, moving 
and dancing charmingly 
’ ” : Judy 
Eyes,” and with her as 

comely and shapely a 
Chorus as I have seen, 
not bored and mechanical, but rippling 
about as if they enjoyed it all... 
Noran Buiaxey singing with expected 


accomplishment a sentimental, almost 


a mock-sentimental, song, with a sort 
of saxophone flavour. But she is artist 
enough surely to sacrifice that top 
note so unreasonably dragged in to 
shatter an atmosphere—if you can 
atmospheres — so carefully 
contrived .... A live duet, “ Every 
Minute of every Day,” between Noran 
Buaney and Micuart Cour, and some 
attractive dancing by eight competent 
members of the company One of 
Aurrep Lester's characteristic droll- 
eries,““ Gardening.” .. . “The Breakfast- 


| time Follies,” by the pick of the com- 
| pany, which included Biniy Leoxarp, 


Sonnte Hare, Hermione Bappe.ey, 
to end a sound Part I. 
If Part I. was competent, Part I1., 


| Punch-and-Judy-up-to-date, “a fantasy 


~~ 


| BER,” was really distinguished, 
| One : 
I counted} Buaney) tells the indignant Showman 


tout of date. 





Punch 


Polly Pea howti t 


| mance— HERMIONE 
.;and Marsorie Sprers (The Doctor) was 
‘excellent, as was the formal dancing, 


in three phases by ARCHIBALD DE Brar: 
incidental music by Norman O’Neiu, 
choreography by Herpert Mason and 
costumes and setting by CLirrorp PEm- 
Phase 
the Showman’s Wife (Noran 
(ALrrep Lester) that the old show is 
As he sleeps in his chair 
the puppet Punch (Bitty Leonarp) 
comes out from his box to argue with 


Even the audience|him and suggest improvements—all 
| seemed to have been packed with the! this at too great length, I confess, and 
If this was aja little dully, a matter which should be 
The| remedied. Phase Two: “The Ballet,” a 
i show can certainly carry itself, and | most charmingly-conceive |, admirably- 
one of the dis-| produced and spirited affair. The mim- 
tinguished theatrical successes of the} 
| year in its own light line. 


ing of Bruty Leonarp, Sonnxntme Hae 


(Joey the Clown), little Annre Kasmir } 
(Toby)—a particularly attractive perfor- !as can be presented in a very imper- 





JUDY 


THE JEALOUS. 


SADDELEY (Judy), 


|particularly that of Doris Parston 
| (Polly Peachum), But this should per- 
|haps not be treated as an affair of 
|individual accomplishments. It was 
| something much better and rarer, an 
jartistically satisfactory whole. 

Phase Three: the old Showman wakes 
up still clinging to his faith that it 
would be a betrayal of the children to 
| tamper with the old show, and we are 
| pleasantly enough given a taste of the 
lreal thing to drive home his point ; 
Avtrrep Lester, the Showman, admir- 
ably sympathetic and pathetic, as was 
Noran Buaney, the Wife. 

Part 1ITL., a very happy little epilogue 
of scintillating revue. Sonnre Hate, 
who seems to have already made a 
following in very amusing and com- 
petent song and dance; Noran Buaney, 
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Miss BarpEeLey. 
Mr. Bitty Leonxanp, 
Miss Parston. 





Aurrep Lester and Briiy Leoxarp 
in a spoof play, Telling Benny—first- 
rate; Doris Parston and the charm. 
ing ladies of the Chorus in a bright 
sketch, Georqgie-Porgie; ALyrev Lestrr 
and Bitty Leonarp professing, quite 
falsely, to be high-class vocalists and 
simultaneous dancers; Sonnie Hane 
and Hermione BappELEY and the 
Chorus ip a very spirited pseudo-South 
Sea Island sort of thing which was 
cheered to the echo, and Norau BLaxey 
as herself, with her engaging partner, 
Gwen Farrar, who has found new 
ways of emitting grotesque and divert- 
ing noises. Good heavens, what a 
mixture! When one or two items have 
been dropped or trimmed, this will be 
as near a perfect little show of its kind 
fect world. 7, 
OPERATICS. 

I pousr if even Herr 
RicHArD Srravss him- 
self would pretend that 
the Near-Eastern sensu- 
ousness which he at- 
tempts to convey in Sa- 
lome is congenial to the 
Teutonic temperament. 
The pedantic wrangling 
of the Hebrew Scholars | 
was German enough, and 
so, incidentally, was the | 
Prophet's confident an- 
ticipation of “ Der Tag 
but for the rest neither 
the music nor the Ger- 
man rendering of the au- 
thor’s French 
very closely related (I had 
almost said “ germane ”’) | 
to the theme. I am cer- | 
taintoothat,if Narraboth 
had heen a Captain in 
the Prussian Guard and committed sui- 
cide whilst on duty, this breach of dis- 
cipline would have been made the ob- 
ject of remark. But nobody paid the 
least attention to his corpse until 
Herod slipped in its blood in the course 
of the ensuing scene. 

And much the same comment might 
be passed on Mme. G6rA LJUNDBERG 8 
interpretation of Salome. Judged by 
her very natural acting in the gentle 
and domestic characters of Sieglinde 
and Gutrune, she did not seem the 
likeliest person for this lurid part. ] 
admit that Sieglinde’s morality was not 
altogether above reproach, and that 
both she and Gutrune tampere with 
other people’s drinks for their own 
ends (for [ presume it was Gutrune 
who “philtred ” Siegfried’s beverage); 
but still we had very little confidence 
in Mme. Launppera’s ability to portray 
a type that cannot exactly be said to 


——— 





seemed | 
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haveillustrated any of the Scandinavian 
virtues. 

And our doubts were in a meas- 
ure justified. Her gestures of allure- 
ment might well have failed to dis- 
turba less ascetic personality than the 
Prophet, Her pas seul of «The Seven 
Veils,” equally wasted on the Prophet 
(who, like Truth, wasdownat the bottom 
of the well during this interlude), was 
more seductive, if you care for a bowd- 
lerised edition of the danse du ventre : 
but by this time we had formed a fixed 
idea that her Orientalism was an arti- 

ial pose. 

i However, she came by her own at 
theend, when in spite of the gruesome- 
hess of the situation (worse, I must 
pe (te for her than for us, who were 
only oe to have a back view of a 
x chevelure on the charger), she 
realised the moving appeal a only 
beautiful passage in the whole opera. 
_I found Herr Kircnuorr’s Herod a 
ne tooplebeianly comic for a Tetrarch; 
tt perhaps he wanted to live up to 
erodias’ rude reminder that his father 
rag & camel-driver. The bottom of 
well, where the Prophet did a lot 





——... 


en 





of his singing, should, I think, have 
been fitted with an amplifier; but even 
when he emerged Mr. Scutrrer’s 
rather wooden attitude did not en- 
courage us to believe that he was enjoy- 
ing an access of inspiration. Nor did 
the robust solidity of his figure bear 
out the opinion of him expressed by 
Salome—* How wasted he is! He is 
like a thin ivory statue.” 

To fill up the time we were given 
the second part of the last Act of 
Siegfried. The two RicHarps in the 
field afforded an interesting contrast. 
After the nervy unrest of Srrauss we 
were for the first time favourably im- 
pressed by the leisureliness of WAGNER. 
Appropriateness of physique has never 
been a dominant feature of Grand Opera, 
and here a rather opulent Briinnhilde 
and a Siegfried of middle-elderly aspect 
left us once more,free to concentrate on 
the spiritual side of this romance of 
Love and Youth. But when the orches- 
tra gave her a chance I thought Miss 
Fiorence AusTRAL’s voice a3 sym- 
athetic as that of any Briinnhilde I 
nave ever met. Herr KircnHorr’s par- 
ticular gifts did not show so well in the 





part of Siegfried as in that of Loge of 
the agile brain. 

Talking of Loge, I think it must have 
been he, in his capacity of Fire-god, 
who turned down the flames as soon 
as Siegfried had entered the charmed 
circle. When one reflected that they 
had been alight for the best part of a 
quarter of a century, this sudden econ- 
omy seemed a little paltry. But one 
must remember that he could only just 
have heard of the fracture of Wotan's 
spear and the consequent menace to the 
career of that viewx marcheur; and no 
doubt thought it best to save himself 
up for the finale, when he would be re- 
quired to illuminate the Dusk of the 
Gods by the combustion of Walhalla. 

O. 5. 








Romance, 

“ Working Gent., 33 years, no means, but 
abstainer, bright and affectionate, desires to 
Meet Widow or Spinster; reason of advert, 
‘ tired of lodgings.’ ”"—Advt. in Local Paper. 

“Hark! Ah, the nightingale, the yawny- 
throated —~-"—Daily Paper. 


Bored with the broadcasting, no doubt, 
poor bird. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tuere is hardly a reviewer nowadays, be he never so 
wedded to his cralt, who can escape dropping in, like Alice 
at the Mad Hatter’s tea-party, at the tail-end of some trilogy 
or other and having painfully to gauge, on the chaotic 
evidence of the place in which he finds himself, which of the 
two previous volumes is responsible for the crumbs and who 
it was that upset the milk-jug. Mr. E. F. Benson, however, 
is far too genial and considerate a host to let even the 





tardiest reader suffer for his tardiness ; so, although I entered 


| on David of King's (Hopper) without any preliminary ac- 


| quaintance with David Blaize and the Blue Door or David 


| Blaize, 1 had no difficulty whatever in finding my bearings. 


| There were no topographical subterfuges. 
Cambridge from the outset. 


Cambridge was 
And as for personalities, if my 
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the rest who figure in these pages; but it is good that their 
fame should be preserved a littie longer. Excellent is the 
story that added four extra guns to the salute of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Lyponr, which happened when 
the “ Cutcxen " was on Lord Norrupnroon’s Staff in India. 
I like the picture of this stalwart captain in his dressing- 
gown, reproduced opposite p. 52, It is OQuidaesque. Some- 
times one asks oneself what our author was doing in this | 
galley. His was, as he points out, an eminently serious | 
family, mostly parsonic or Parliamentarian, with an ancestor 
who had been Archbishop of York after the Restoration | 
and at least a dozen livings in the family gift. One of | 
them—Melton Mowbray itself—the author might bave had. | 
‘instead of which” he went about visiting Texas and the | 
Rockies and risking his neck over the big Leicestershir 

oxers and at Irish steeplechases and accumulating material 

for these reminiscences. Probably the public is the gainer, 





| own interior light (such as it is) had not been engendered | though towards the end the reader may find himself hopped 


; its 


' Ous 


at Oxford, I daresay I should have rechristened the dons 
temporarily baptized as (~~; = ceases? 

ig Th) 
Mr. Mackintoshand Mr, i 


. ' ' 
Crowfoot as speedily as | ! 


I did the renowned 
viveur and conversa- 
tionalist who prances 
through Mr. Benson's | 
pages as A. G. Of 


course, apart from 1, G. 
who was never, | am 
sure, induced to play 
second fiddle any where 
the book reserves all 
limelight for the 
young, and particularly 
for the blithe and ex- | 
hilarating David, the} 
soberand archeological | 
Maddoz and the amor- | 
Bags - how The 
Honourable Crabtree. 
The adventures of this 
trio, a merry, slightly 
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fatuous round with 

% ‘ | CABHIER HAS BUDDENLY DEPARTED 
one conversation of WILL BE DIFFICULT To FILL.” 
rather embarrassing 200 x 


intimacy, one May-week idyll of Gilbertian prettiness and 


absurdity, plenty of rugger, tennis and chess-draughts (you 







Head Clerk, “1'm somny TO HAVE YO INFORM You, Sim, THAT OUR BSTREMED 


AND LEP? A GAP wuHicn I'M arnralp ft | 


| ’ he cigh 


lin sueh subjects as bimetallism and preference tariffs and 


7” ~ Imperial Federation, 
| | Mr. Frewen has always 
| had the courage of his 
} jconvictions some 
| | might even say he was 
la trifle cock-sure. But 
| | he has “warmed both 

hands before the fire of 

life,” and 

cheerful combativenese 
iat seventy. For which 
I can forgive him much, 


naintains a 


even his reference tothe 
famous epigram trom 
which the above phrase 
is taken as L 
pretty lines 


wdoy . 


Pretty! 
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In God's Step-Ch 
(CONSTABLE) SARAGER 
TRUDE MILLIn has writ 
ten 
extraordinarily ‘ 
| and thoughtful and, per 
haps a rarer quality, 
artistically compact. In 
dreamy but ‘weak-minded 


a inasterly book, 


ivid 


iteen-twenties a zealous, 


| missionary among the Hottentots marries a native girl. He 


time the moves with a metronome set toandante), and enough | convinces himself that such a union will fittingly symbolise 
work in the background to make a couple of firsts not wholly | the equality of white and coloured before God, but it is indi: 


preposterous— I can recommend as the pleasantest possible 
reading for an unexacting afternoon. In manner and matter 
the book recalls my old favourite, The Babe, B.A. The Babe 


is worthy to hang on the same wall. 





Hunting reminiscences are in the air. Only the othe: 
day we had Green Peas at Christmas, in which “ Gumiry 
WiLson gossiped pleasantly of old days with the Ather- 
stone, the Pytchley and the North Warwickshire. Now it 





cated without cynicism that the conviction is rather the 
result of loneliness and a detinite disappointment in love. 


‘ ‘The book deals with the effect of this marriage through 
was an excellent portrait of its kind, and David of King's | 


four generations in a land where the feeling against mixed 
blood is so bitter that the grandson, Hans Kleimhaus, & 
quite pathetically worthy fellow and almost white-skinned, 
is sjamboked almost to the point of death for merely helping 
a little Boer girl to find her strayed cattle. The great-grand- 
daughter Elmira, a lovely girl, even whiter than her father 
Hans, and convent-educated, is still so isolated as to become 


| is Mr. Moreton Frewen with a stouter work, Melton | in despair the wife of an old hypochondriacal English settler 


the same spirit; only this time we have the Quorn and 
the Cottesmore and sometimes the Meynell. Like “Tae 
| Squime,” Mr. Frewen also had an Irish estate, and put in 
' some useful days in the Meath country and the Kilkenny 
He seems to have a genius for making friends and for recol- 
lecting good stories about them. Probably by this time a new 
generation has sprung up that knows not those great men of 
| the past, Bay Mrppieton and “Cnicken” Harrorr and 


Mowbray and Other Memories (Jvxx1yxs), written in much | whose cold nature is fired by her beauty 





Of this May-and- | 
December marriage, its normal difficulties enhanced by the 
persisting “taint,” the issue is a charming, gifted, ultra- | 
sensitive boy, who serves as a chaplain in the War and | 
marries an English girl. Obsessed by the conviction of his | 
hereditary taint, he renounces his w ife and child to go and 
take up missionary work among the natives-—a belated 
penance for his ancestor's folly. Not perhaps a very promis- 
ing theme, but worked out with a rare sincerity and artistry. 
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ERL, AND CHAKGED THE PRICE OF CoD.” 
In Indian Politics (Niswer) Mr. J.T. Gwyxw has aimed 
at getting together at first hand, for the enlightenment of 
the average Mnglishman, a complete collection of all the 
ideas that are flying up and down India in regard to the 
host of horribly complex and disconcerting problems that 
have emerged there. 
author has found means to lighten his rather depressing 
theme with a certain leaven of cheerful, if sometimes a 
little familiar, incident—of the gentleman, for instance, 
who took his goddess out of her shrine and basted her 
over the head with a slipper to mend her manners; or of 
that other gentleman who claimed an hereditary right to 
supply milk to all the houses in a certain street. Every 
ly who has any opinion at all on Swaraj may find it 
here, and anyone still lacking an opinion may here be con- 
Yetuently supplied by an authority who has little or no 
aning towards any, His great qualification, indeed, is 
his ability to sympathise with all, as his great concern is 
w persuade every member of the responsible public at home 
meaning you and me—that an opinion of some kind and 
& practicable policy we must develop, and the sooner the 
ter. So here are policies, practicable or otherwise and 
conflicting beyond belief, that range from a demand for 
instant eomplete autonomy, through all stages of delayed 
F partial transference of authority and endless local varia- 
tions, to the unalterable maintenance of the British Raj. 
ere the non-co-operator boasts of Mahatma Ganpuat, the 
ohammedan bewails the woes of Turkey, the Sikh would 
a king once more, the Bengali amd the Tamil proclaim a 








Husband. “War sonr oF Fist 18 1118? Iv TASTES LIKE HAKE, If LOOKS LIKE PRAIC! 
Wife. “Weis, I top JANE TO ORDER SOLE, AND THE MAN SAID ALL HE HAD WAS WHITING. 


This sounds serious enough, but the | 





, AND IT SMELL® LIKE HALIBUT.” 
But ON THE BILD HE PUT DowN 


real Culture, the Mahratta remembers his freebooter days 
the humble ryot sighs for the golden age of Quee~ Vierorta 
The author's one conclusion is that “ the changeless Kast’ 
is changing, and something has got to be done about it 
Unfortunately neither he nor any human being else can 
say precisely what. 

I trust my gifted Miss Many Boupen is not going to 
write herself down as the teller of one (a'e, and that a ead 
one, but 1 am beginning to feel apprehensive. Her second 
hook finds her still the American Vhilomel, singing away 
with her breast against the same thorn—the harsh fate of a 
Transatlantic heiress married to a Kuropean title, In 
Jane—Our Stranger, you remember, the herress eame from 
Michigan, wedded a French Marquis and abandoned him, | 
In The Romantic Woman (Hetremans) the lady derives 
from lroquois, secures an English Duke and manages 
(though only just) to eleave to him. In matrimonial duel 
Number 2, novel material does all it can to atone for lack 
of structural originality, and some of it (on the American 
side especially) very nearly succeeds in tipping the scale. 
[roquois is admirably deseribed—a gigantic provineial town 
hetween lake and prairie, with curious but very definite | 
social strata, only erossed at rare intervals by religion or 
love. So too is the girlhood of “ the triumvirate "—Joan | 
Fairfaz and her two friends, Phyllis and Louise. Phyllis 
marries a rich but despised Irishman, “a Mick.” Joan just | 
misses a suitable American mate (snapped up by Lowsse), | 
and sails for the Old World, to find “ Binky,” heir-preanmp- | 


«some sie eit scat Nelre nes inatt ahamlanpNst tattle inaecitie i 
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| tive to a dukedom, on the Afghan frontier. The rest is 
| disillusion, spiritual patchwork (described with almost 
| morbid subtlety) and a modus vivendi arrived at during the 
| War. The book ends with a dramatic meeting between the 
| three couples and the rather haphazard murder of Louise 
by her husband, Joan's first love. Altogether I do not feel 
that The Romantic Lady is an advance on Jane—Our 
Stranger. Nor is it exactly a falling-off. Miss BorDEn is 
merely treading water; but this can only be forgiven once 
to a writer of her capacity. 





The adventurers in Mr. H. pre Vern SracpooLe’s Ocean 
| Tramps (HutTcHINSON) ure as cheery and reckless a set of 
| ruffians as ever roved the South Seas seeking what they 
could get. Mr. William Harman is the most engaging of 
the party, for he owned a kind of conscience restraining 





him from participation in the more shocking forms of crime. 


amusing than the authentic diary of a small boy during his 
first three terms at school could conceivably be. But ] 
must warn anyone with a taste for the modern school story, 
with its revelations and analysis, to steer widely clear of 
this volume. eddy and his companions are for the most 
part just mischievous urchins. They are obsessed by no 
abstruse problems, and their conversation never reminds 
one of jaded young men. 





The first few pages of Mr. DouGias GotprRiNG’s Miss Linn 
(CuapMaN AND Hatz), with their picture of Professor Taylour, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, his wife, and daughter, Sally, 
awaiting the arrival of the new governess, whose name is 
the title of the book, aroused in me considerable hope. The 
atmosphere of the ill-assorted family—cold English husband, 
unhappy Irish wife, eager young daughter—was uncommon, 
and I trusted to receive light on a \ittle-exhibited facet of 





| Both Billy Harman a 
and his colleague, Bud = i | 
Davis, experienced in 
duplicity as they were, | | [ ] 

, and skilled in devising | | <* 

| fraud, invariably suf- 
fered from the frustra-| ‘¥)=! 
tion of their elaborate! .‘*; 
schemes. Mr. Srac- 
POOLE attributes their 
failure to an attractive 
simplicity of character ; 

| but I cannot help sus- 
pecting the mental ob- 
liquity which occasion- 
ally afflicts people who 
are too clever by half. 
| Theirs is the farce of 
adventure, and very en- 
| tertaining it is. The 
| other pair of fortune- 
hunters in the book, 

Captain Brent and Buck 

| Slane, were at once 


; more respectable and | 4)\)\\\\ 








Irish life. Even Miss 
1 Wi —— egw wii bitty) | Lean, with her psychic 
{ = powers and her strange 
relation to her employ- 
ers, sounded promising; 
but her character soon 
melted into vagueness 
and was never suftici- 
ently exhibited to seem 
more than a bundle of | 
peculiarities arbitrarily 
tied together. As for 
the story, it presently | 
drifted away from Dub- 
lin to London and con- 
cerned itself with the 
erotic adventures of | 
Sally in Chelsea studios | 
and elsewhere. If Mr. | 
GOLDRING’S aim was to | 
hold up to admiration a | 
picture of life with the | 
spiritual completely di- 
voreced from and over- | 





beat Vie shadowed by the ma- 
| luckier. Captain Brent} })\\\\\\\\ : SS terial, he has certainly 
indeed, the retired ee ; succeeded. 
_ schooner-captain, nar- pices eee ‘THE Lire Story OF A 46 ? tS = 
fer ese: wegen agen ookseller. “No, Mapam—nor IN ‘stock. Ber I MIGHT PROCURE IT FOR re ag | 
| rating his experiences,| ....° qx sive youumes, 1 PRESUME ” In When the Devil was | 


| is careful to point their 








| moral with an edifying solemnity not less amusing than | 
| the imperturbable self-confidence of Mr. Harman and 
| Mr. Davis. The last two stories in the collection, con- 
| taining the element of mystery, are admirable examples 
| of the detective order of composition, but they are happily 
free from our too, too familiar friend the detective. These 
| Spirited tales are told in a racy idiom, and the brilliant and 
_ magnificent scenery of the islands is admirably suggested 
| in a few vivid words. Not for the first time, however, the 
| reader of stories of the South Seas will discover a vain 
_ regret that the white man ever intruded upon that paradise. 





Many years have passed since Mr. Epen Puitiports 
| diverted us with The Human Boy, and now he returns to 
_ his youthful field with A Human Boy's Diary (Hetsemany). 
| It is no easy task for a novelist, however accomplished he 
' may be, to fit himself into the skin of a small boy, and, 
| although Mr. Puitirorrs has made valiant efforts to sup- 
| press himself, he comes from time to time irresistibly into 
| view. In short, Teddy Medland’s skin is too small to con- 
| tain the whole of Mr. Pariurorts. This however is not to 





say that Teddy’s diary is a failure. Indeed it is far more 


| Sick (Murray) Major- 
General Cuartes Ross returns to the scene of his exciting 
story, Lhe Haunted Seventh, Again we visit a well-known 
Cornish golf-links and the “ ancient Phoenician mine work- 
ings which exist in this corner of Cornwall.” These tunnels 
and caverns—previously, you may remember, occupied by 
ruflians and revolutionaries—are now in the hands of “ The 
Smugglers’ Cave Company, Ltd.,” and Bates, that delight- 
fully imperturbable man, acts as guide to visitors who wish 
to explore their mysteries. The story is told by Sir Charles 
Kennedy, who himself admits that he is unable to explain the 
extraordinary incidents which he narrates. “In spite,” he 
says, “of having weighed and re-weighed the evidence I 
have adduced, 1 must confess that the solution of the 
mystery still eludes me.” Conceivably we are to be given 
the solution in another story, and if this is so I hope to 
read it, for at present I confess that I share Sir Charles's 
sense of being baffled. Meanwhile the most amazing 
mishaps occur to those who for vulgar profit have exploited 
these bowels of the earth. Bates stands out alone, cool- 
headed and determined in the face of danger. He 1s & 
great character, and I congratulate General Ross on the 


} 





making of him. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tur rumour to the effect that Mr. 
Grixpeti-MatrHews got the idea for 
his “death-ray ” after seeing the love- 
light flashing in the eyes of Mr. Davin 
Kirxwoop has now been denied. 


We are asked to say that the red tic 
worn by Lieut.-Commander Kenwortny 
in the House last week does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the Labour Party 
has decided to throw in its lot with the 
Member for Central Hull. 


A Clydeside M.P. has been invited 
to speak at Cambridge on “ Has 
Scotland made England what it is?” 
When it comes to fixing the blame we 
wouldn't go quite so far as that. 
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hundred pounds inside it. Surely a very 
modest diamond for an American to 
find inside a bird ! 
$.¢ 
“T have found a robin’s nest in my 
watering-can containing four eggs,” 
writes a correspondent in a morning 
paper. It would be interesting to know 
what he expected to find in the nest. 


Lord BrrkenHEaD mentions in The 
Sunday Times that Mr. T. P. O’Coxxor 
has met a very large number of dis- 
tinguished men. We would point out 
that no suggestion to the contrary has 
ever appeared in these columns. 


Mr. A. C. McLaren deplores the 
modern batsman’s style of standing 
full-face to the bowler. We ourselves, 
when playing fast bowling, are more in 





Dr. Macnamara says that the Labour 





favour of facing the wicket-keeper. 


are to be considered by the L.C.C. 
Perbaps some day they'll also consider 
some nice new trams with seats for 
the passengers. . ,. 

M. Paut Soupay says that to go 
ahead is more arduous and more meri- 
torious than to stand still. We know. 
We ‘ve tried to pass right down the ear 
ourselves, ce 

Mr. James Brown says that the 
aristocracy are not so bad as they are 
painted. Nor, we might add, as hideous 
as they are shingled. 


The Expedition to British Honduras 
has brought back a pair of strange 
animals that crawl along the ground 
like alligators, have the armour of 
turtles and can spring six feet. It 
sounds to us as though the perfect 





Minister has produced 
a rabbit out of his hat, | 
but thatitis not his rab- | 
bit. Perhaps not, but 
surely this is what is 
meant by the national- 
isation of the means of 
production. 


Lord SuMNER says 
that not one foot of film 
has been of any benefit 
tomankind. He seems 
to have forgotten that 
piece which sponta- 
neously ignited in Los 
Angeles recently and : 
burnt down a studio. /derp 
: Sportsman u 


According to an! ypppy’r worry. 


American interviewer 
“ 
Signor Mussouin1 has 








Zz Ay 


vith glasses (to smaller sportsman struggling for a view). “* You 


lv ISN'T WORTH LOOKING aT.” 


[Note.—The fancy of the sportsman with the glasses is marked with a cross. } 


| pedestrian had been dis- 
, covered at last. 


a | Mr. W. L. Grorer 

-= thinks that a husband 
and wife ought to be 
the same age, in order 
to givethem a fair start. 
But the question is, will 
they still be the same 
age on the day of their 
silver wedding ? 





22-Carat is the title 
of a new revue. Strange- 
ly enough the leading 
lady is not an Ameri- 
can with an expansive 
smile. 


A woman had hys- 
terics in a London res- 











& luminous mind. At night, in fact, it 
is Sometimes mistaken for Vesuvius. 


A gossip-writer asks if there is any 
profession, trade or calling which is 
not represented in the House of Com- 
mons. We understand there is not a 
single professional muffin-flattener at 
Westminster. 


The PostuasteR-GENERAL is making 
atrangements to improve the telephone 
communication between this country 
and Berlin. It seems that the word 
“Reparations” does not come in very 
clearly at present. ; 

* *& 

We hear of a revue that took nearly 
two dozen authors to write it. But of 
course a good producer can always 
alter all that. 

* * 

While dressing a chicken for the 
. le a resident of Gloversville, New 
or 


k State, found a diamond worth a 








“ Life is full of worry, pain and 
misery,” laments a writer in a morning 
paper. Still, in our opinion, it is the 
only thing worth living. 


Motorists crossing the Sahara tra- 
versed a stretch of country as big as 
Europe and absolutely uninhabited. It 
seems an ideal place for storing dis- 
carded safety-razor blades. 

* % 


A Highlander has written home to 
say that he has played the bagpipes 
outside the Ex-Katser’s castleat Doorn. 
Scotsmen should remember that the 
politicians only promised to hang the 
Ex-War-Lorb. 

* _* 

In Paris, a member of a jazz band 
struck a man on the head with a saxo- 
phone for insulting him. We felt sure 
that sooner or later a use would be 
found for this instrument. 

*x * 


New trams with ‘seats for the drivers 
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taurant the other night. The old- 
fashioned remedy of slipping a cold key 
down the back is, of course, impracti- 
cable when the sufferer is in evening 
dress. ar 


A lady in Berlin known as “ Boxing 
Bertha ’’ recently knocked out two 
policemen and a railway porter in sue- 
cession with savage rights to the jaw. 
If she ever attends a London bargain 
sale she will be quickly taught her 
place. ie 


A young London actress who recently 
appeared in tragedy is now playing in 
revue. We doubt if the change was 
worth mentioning. 


Pictures of this season’s proud an- 
glers and their record catches are 
already appearing in the illustrated 
Press. We hear rumours of a new 
paper to he called The Sunday Pisca- 
torial. 
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LONDON-ON-THAMES. 


In this unusual Year of Grace 
On our Metropolis converge 
Masses of every clime and race, 
Obedient to a common urge: 
To sample Wembley’s scenes 
They come (including several Kings and Queens). 


But there are other sights to see ; 
And, for a change, some choose to wend 
To ALBERT’s priceless effigy, 
Or, for their minds’ instruction, spend 
A profitable hour 
At Madame Tussaup’s or the Bloody Tower. 


To Charing Bridge some take a guide 
Expert in architectural gems ; 
But do they ever plough the tide 
Flowing Seca sae mean the Thames ? 
They don’t, because they can’t, 
Being without the necessary plant. 


By that Imperial crowd which flocks 
Through streets that undergo repair, 
Held up for hours by traffic-blocks, 
The fact that this broad thoroughfare 
Displays no public ark 
Is made the frequent subject of remark. 


Ah, pageants of a nobler day! 
Ah, penny steamers of the past ! 
When on this storied waterway 
My sad riparian eyes I cast, 
And can detect at large 
No transport save a stationary barge, 


Oh, then a very sea of bile 
Gets up and surges in my blood ; 
I turn to that palatial pile 
(The County Council's) o’er the flood, 
And in my wrath, “ Oh, L. 
C.C.,” I ery aloud, “ it is not well!” O. S. 





IN THE NEWS. 
THe Girt. 

We respect the Well-known Authority, the Eminent 
Physician, the Personage Moving in a Circle. Their names 
are household words, but we stand in awe of them too much 
to feel that they are of the same stuff as ourselves. But there 
are others—commoners—who vie with these peers of pub- 
licity in making the modern newspaper what it is, a power 
in the nation’s affairs and the poor man's ready educator. 
They are our friends. 

The Girl is always with us. Journalists are spoken of 
frequently in terms such as lead us to imagine them creatures 
of hard intellectual brilliance and no tender emotions. On 
the contrary they are men who sigh easily and are incurably 
romantic. Consequently we have the Girl, wayward and 
beautiful, generally the centre of some love drama, deserv- 
ing pity, but censure never; standing silhouetted against a 
blaze of publicity, upon a heap of honest journalistic hearts, 
and appealing to the world with a wistful smile. “There 
are girls in this land divinely fair,” wrote Erasmus, a noted 
foreign correspondent of a past era. Fleet Street, disdaining 
qualification, asserts that every girl in this land is beautiful. 

Let us consider Miss Dorice, a typical girl. She is twenty 
years old and extremely beautiful. She has a fiancé who 
is constantly at her side after an accident or during times 
of trouble ; no doubt he is equally attentive on other occa- 








sions, though it is not mentioned. She never talks without | 
laughing or smiling, and is very popular with the neigh. | 
bours. She has hordes of friends, is a ray of sunshine about | 
the house and her employer's valued assistant. One cannot | 
imagine anything of a material nature, such as a tight shoe, | 
affecting her life; her sad expression, which she chases 
away with a quick smile when approached, is due to a 
tender recollection or a complicated psychological problem. 
When she figures in the newspapers, no detail of her dress, 
her habits and her past life is too insignificant for publi- 
cation ; no remark she has made, no change of expression 
(which her family and fiancé will always remember) is 
ignored. 

Above all things Miss Dorice is refined, and impresses 
this on us; not, I am sure, because she is a snob, but 
because she wants to set us a good example. She has her 
“lady”’ friends. and “ gentlemen” friends, and speaks of 
them as such, hoping simply, by emphasising their gentility, 
to inspire us with a distaste for low company. She avoids 
such crude words as “ table napkin ”’ and “ drunk,” preferring 
the more genteel “ serviette” and “ intoxicated.” 

We see her at her best when she has won a Beauty 
Competition organised by the Press, and receives a special | 
representative in the charming sitting-room of her father’s | 
residence. ‘Of course,” says Miss Dorice’s mother, “ my | 
daughter never expected to win the competition: it was | 
only by chance that she acceded to the request of a friend | 
to despatch her photograph.” “ It was such a surprise!” | 
contributes Miss Dorice herself; “I must admit, though, | 
that it was a pleasant one,” she adds laughingly. “That | 
such beauty should be unaware of itself!” cries the special | 
representative as he departs with her every word carefully 

| 
} 
| 





transcribed. We learn that she has received many flatter- 
ing offers of marriage, and look on our bachelor friends en- 
viously—at least they havea chance! We read that she is | 
amused at the interest her success has aroused, and feel a 
little ashamed of our vulgar curiosity. She has not thought | 
really what she will do with the money; some of us have | 
already spent it for her in imagination, so base are we! 

Miss Dorice has a great influence over us, and it is ever 
for good. I remember, when she disappeared from home 
recently—to be discovered two days later at a Y.W.C.A. 
hostel with the letter she had meant to post to her parents 
still in her vanity bag—that her mother told the reporter, 
“ Dorice always loved sunsets ; she thought them so beauti- 
ful.” What a difference that information must have made 
to many who lead dull uninspired lives ; to what fresh paths 
must it not have pointed! Often she says, or is reported to 
have said, delightfully provocative things like that 

Let no girl despair. A reporter’s imagination, given the 
opportunity, can turn her into a Dorice in the twinkling 
of a fountain-pen. 





Our Stylists. 
“ The subtle cosmopolitan aroma of capital cities seemed to crystallise 
in the sunshine and put the cachet of metropolitan magnificence upon 
gloom-free London.”—Evening Paper. 





From a bookseller’s catalogue :— 

“To those whose principal knowledge of Assyria is contained in the 
well-known line, ‘The widows of Ashur are loud in their wash, 
Mr, ——’s book will be interesting reading.” 

Chatty creatures, those Assyrian blanchisseuses. 








“The deputation from the Town Council to the general manager of 
the —— Railway yesterday was received with every courtesy, but | 
cannot be said that the members came away with anything very 
tangible.”—Local Paper. 

It would have been a graceful act on the part of the general 
manager to present each member, on leaving, with a rail- 





way bun. 
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Keen Devotee at Cricket-match, “HanG IT ALL; WHY CAN’T THEY DO WITHOUT A TEA INTERVAL?” 








DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 

Tue scarf-craze is growing ever 
crazier, and the tassel-madness madder. 
Wherever you can fix a scarf fix it, and 
where you can’t fix a scarf hang a 
tassel, et vous voila, bien a@ la mode! 
But one must have the scarf tempera- 
ment to make it a real success. One 
must be able to make one’s scarves 
float ; and when there's a scarf from 
each shoulder, from each elbow and 
from each wrist, as well as a couple 
from the head-bandeau, it wants some 
doing. I flatter myself my scarves are 
floatier than anyone's. Dancing the 
Pinks at the Grey Squirrel Club the 
other night, I started with one partner 
and ended with four, the other three 
lassoed hy my wonderful floating 
scarves. A propos, someone asked Delia 
Easthampton one day which she con- 
sidered best for evening frocks, Fragolet 
or the Maison Dernier Cri; and Delia 
answered and said unto her, “I've 
dropped ‘em both. With scarves and 
tassels and a figure like mine one has 
no use for evening frocks.” 

It’s simply amazing that the Ark- 
wrights’ Brainy Breakfasts and my 
Trifling Teas have survived from the 





Little Season into the storm and stress 
of June. Someone asked me if there was 
really much difference between them, 
and I said,‘ Dearest, yes. At the Brainy 
Breakfasts you generally don’t know 
what you're talking about, but at my 
Trifling Teas you always know. Just for 
instance: at one of the Brainy Break- 
fasts we got upon psycho-analysis, lost 
our way in the fog and ran into each 
other gloriously. At my Trifling Tea 
last week the subject was, Which is 
really, really, really the nickiest place 
to hide the lip-stick ?” 

While we were discussing it, Pixie 
Dashmore blew in. “‘ What's the row?” 
she asked. “ Best place to hide the lip- 
stick? What tosh! Why hide it at 
all? J don’t;” and she twitched off 
her little shingle-hat and showed her 
lip-stick behind herear. “And where, 
oh where ad’ you keep your powder- 
puff?” she was asked. “In my honi 
sort ;" and straightway she produced 
it, used it and returned it. “No tea 
for this dear little girl,” she went on; 
“for the love of Mike, give me a cock- 
tail, Sylvia. I’ve been to the Big Bore 
and got show-shock.” 

“You at Wembley, Pixie?” ex- 
claimed Chatterton Soames ; “I thought 
we 'd all resolved to give it a miss.” 





“Oh, well, Curly Standish wanted to 
motor me out there, and we lunched at 
the Lucullus, went into the Amusement 
Park and got a feeble thrill out of the 
Jack and Jill stunt—and that was all. 
But I got a nasty jolt before leaving the 
place. I warn you, people dear, the 
Big Bore’s not only a bore, it’s a 
danger. The uttermost ends of the 
earth meet there; all sorts of skeletons 
come out of all sorts of cupboards and 
go there; and mauvaises rencontres are 
the results; even husbands and wives 
may meet there, if they ‘re not careful! 


I’m pretty sure I saw Dashy in the| 


distance.” 

“ T didn’t know Lord Dashmore was 
expected back,” said someone. 

“T didn’t expect him ; I don’t know 
if anyone else did,” answered Pixie. 

Whatever other snappy weddings 
there may be in London this Season, 
none will make a bigger splash than last 
week’s—dear Rosabelle St. Adrian, the 
Midshires’ only girl, and Kid Boggins 
of Bermondsey, the champion paper: 
weight boxer of Europe. Extra police 
had to be put on outside St. Hilda's. 
We invited guests were the only peer 
who came into the church free. The 
back seats downstairs were 7s. 6d.,and 














the gallery was 5s., front row 10s. 
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Rosabelle’s brother, Piers, who’s a 
regular professional now and has lost 
several of his teeth, was one of the 
Kid’s seconds. We were all dreffully 
disappointed that dear Jacques Cordon- 
nier wasn't able to keep his promise to 
be the bridegroom's other second and 
shed the light of his world-renowned 
smile on the wedding. In that case 
the promoters would have charged 
twice as much for the seats. 

The bridesmaids looked most utterly | 
sweet in white silk jerseys and the 
darlingest little white suéde boxing- 
gloves. The crowd outside was so| 
‘normous that the police could hardly | 
get the Duke and his daughter through | 
from their car. Kid Boggins had to 
be got in through a side-window. 

A pretty and novel feature was that, 
as the newly-married pair came down 
the church together, they passed be- 
tween two lines of the bridegroom's 
professional friends and sparring part- 
ners, who fanned them with towels, 
just as they do in the ring between the 
rounds. There was an old-fashioned 
wedding-breakfast at Midshire House, 
but, as so many of the guests were in 
training, the traditional menu was varied 
by dishes of underdone steak and racks 
of dry toast. 

Thedaily papers were wrong insaying, 
“Tater in the afternoon, Kid and Lady | 
Rosabelle Boggins left for the Conti- | 
nent.” They didn’t. He wanted them 
to have a trip abroad, but she said, ‘‘ No, | 
euddly boy, I’m fed-up with the Con- | 
tinent. Let's do our ‘mooning in your | 
native place, Bermondsey. It’s one of | 
the few places I ’ve never seen.” 

I shall have to leave Sarah Delamont 
off. She’s not fit to know. Because 
people are your cousins and you were 
kiddies together, is it any reason why 
they should say outrageous things to 
you in front of everybody? Yesterday 
{had some news from my son and his 
wife, which, though not unexpected, 
made me feel a bit affaissée ; so to get 
chirpy again I looked in at the Grograve 
Galleries in the evening, where there 
was a Fancy-Dress Romp in aid of the 
Utterly Hopeless and Helpless. It was 
4 very cheery affair. Dancing was 
varied by those dear old games, Hunt- 
the-Slipper and Kiss-in-the-Ring. I 

a big success as a boy scout. 
And, just as Chatterton Soames (who 
made a delicious monk) was saying I 
looked “even scoutier and more boyish 
thantherealthing,” that wicked woman, 
Sarah D., called out, “ Hullo, Sylvia! 
So Dolgelly and Millicent have made 
youa granny. How’s it feel?” 











Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

















“A large number of our Labour Members 
began life at a very early age.”—Daily Paper. 





Little Girl (used to long sermons). “‘ WHAT A VERY SHORT SERMON THE NEW CURATE 
GAVE, Munwmy. I SUPPOSE HE DOESN'T KNOW MUCH ABOUT Iv.” 








THE TIMID SEX. 
[According to a writer in a daily paper it is 
cowardice which makes women follow the 
dictates of Fashion.]} 
Let cynics point at you with scorn 
When, caught in Fashion's net, or 
snare, 
You strive your person to adorn, 
Corinna, with her latest wear ; 
And in their blindness hint that this 
Reveals your moral cowardice. 


Let highbrows cast, I say, a frown 
On startling hat and daring hose, 
Your Tu-TankH-AMEN evening gown, 
Those “rainbow” shoes that pinch 
your toes, 


Vowing that all your outward gear 
Bears the sign-manual of fear. 


But as I mark your sorry show 
And how you gaily venture thus 
To follow Fashion’s whim, although 
She makes you look ridiculous, 

All of a heap [ own I’m struck, 
And stand astonied at your pluck ! 








“Tf your face becomes roughened and painful 
after exposure smear it lightly with some good 
face cream and leave it for about half an hour, 
Then take it off with a soft piece of rag.” 

Ladies’ Paper. 
We seem to know quite a number of 
faces which would be the better for 





this treatment. 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
XIV.—Suaear anp THINGs. 
Tue West Indies are in a rather 
remote part of the Empire. They are 
next, that is to say, to the British Gov- 


ernment Pavilion. Popular fancy has 
decided that the heart of the Empire 
beats nearer to the shores of the Great 
Lake, where the largest grill-room is. 
One or two pioneers, however, have 
found their way to the West Indies and 
have had their reward. 

The Illustrator had conceived no less 
resolute a sqge9 than that of piercing 
through the fringe of sugar-bearing 
islands and examining the diamondi- 
ferous soil of British Guiana; it seemed 
a happy thing therefore that just inside 
the doorway of Jamaica there is a cock- 
tail bar completely stocked with nat- 
ural resources of a fortifying kind, includ- 
ing the ingredients for Planters’ Punch. 

“Tt seems very nice and cold and 
sweet,” I said to the operator. “ How 
is it made?” 

“The actual recipe is of little im- 
portance,” he said. “But it has to be 
shaken in accordance with the rhythm 
of an old Voodoo chant, which, trans- 
lated into English, runs thus :— 

* One of sour, 

Two of sweet, 

Three of strong, 

Four of weak.’ 
you would like to try a Green 
now ?” 


seeneps 
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Swizz 





‘ T suppose a planter’s life is full 
of solemn ritual of this kind?” I 
said, when we had finished that. 

“Some of them take half-a- 
dozen before breakfast,’”’ he told 
me; “ but the Green Swizzle, which 
has one very remarkable constitu- 
ent, is popular far beyond the West 
Indies. It was after taking a large 
number of them that an American 
business-man suddenly observed to his 
friends, ‘Say, now, isthisa Rotary Club?’ 
Hence came the great Rotarian Move- 
ment which has extended over so large 
a portion of civilization.” 

“Well, well, we live in a wonderful 
world,” I said to the Illustrator, who 
was wearing the pleased look of a duck 
in a shower of rain. 

On the other side of the entrance to 
Jamaica one may drink real planter’s 
coffee, and in the very centre of the 
West Indies there is a stand where real 
chocolate is most charmingly served. 
Here may be also seen sometimes a real 
planter, dressed entirely in white and 
brimful of energy. His collar, his tie, 
his boots are white, and he wears white 
gloves. When the Illustrator and I 
arrived he was giving a demonstration 
to some small boys on the proper way 
to eat real raw sugar-cane, while their 
parents sat round at tables consuming 
chocolate. 

A lady who went to Wembley with 
four children had told me a few days 
before that Trinidad was the place to 
visit. I understand the reason for her 
enthusiasm now ; for rest, even though 
sticky, is sweet. 

There are other attractions, of course. 
Indeed, the complete outfit for a desert 
island story is to be found in the stands 


TREASURE-HUNTING AT WEMBLEY. 
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and in the show-cases of the West 
Indian Pavilion—turiles and coral and 
cokernuts and stuffed flying-fish. Nor 
could I recommend any better hunting- 
ground for authors who are about to 
put real local colour into a piece of 
magazine fiction. There is even a 
model of a bitumen lake, which should 
be a particularly useful study for the 
disposal of villains actuated by sudden 
remorse or despair. One cannot, how- 
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AN ALL-WHITE PLANTER. 


ever, be more eulogistic about the West 
Indies than the author of one of the 
pamphlets that I picked up at the door- 
way, who says of Jamaica :— 

“ Land of golden fruit, where glorious 
flowering trees and wondrous 
shrubs ever pay homage to boun- 
teous Nature: no snows, no frosts, 
no fogs are there, just one long 
spell of sunshine, tempered by day 
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with the ozone breezes off the 
Caribbean, and cooled at night by 
gentle zephyrs from the moun- 
tains.” 
Which seems to me to have the Happy 
Islands or the Vale of Avilion beaten 
to a green swizzle in a green shade, 

Pushing on through the coral, 
we came to the jungle of Guiana, 
where live orchids hang in pots 
and ave perched upon by preserved 
iridescent butterflies. From this 
jungle a turnstile leads you to the 
diamond diggings of the interior. 
By special permission the Illus- 
trator was to give an amateur 
exhibition of “jigging”’ for dia- 
monds, which consists in shaking 
gravel about in a kind of sieve 
held half under water until the 
jewels gravitate to the centre. 

It is not a pastime suited to 
the Illustrator’s years and figure, 
| since you have to plant one foot 
| on either bank of a small muddy 
rivulet, and bend down holding 
the sieve in both hands. Nevertheless 
he insisted, and all men were amazed 
at his daring. <A kind of hush fell on 
the air when he began, and the hard- 
bitten diggers held their breath with 
astonishment. The indigenous Indians 
left their weaving, nor could the wild 
life of the jungle restrain its curiosity. 

The two green parrots which 
spend most of their time in 
matrimonial bickerings on the 
leaf-thatched roof of the log- 
hut flew over to contemplate 
the scene. The bush rats, the 
bush turkeys and the solitary 
bush deer gathered expectantly 
around. 

Alas, as was only to be 
feared, after several fruitless 
efforts to bend to the required 
angle, the Illustrator’s leit foot 
slipped and with a loud ery 
he disappeared into the flood. 
With great presence of mind 
the principal diamond-digger 
rescued the sieve in which the 
diamonds lay concealed, and 
a huge negro with a shining 
smile dragged the Illustrator 
to shore just as I was afraid 
he would be lost evermore in 
the main. A shout of ap- 
Plause went up, the two parrots 
shrieked, and even the little 
bush deer began to bound as to the 
tabor's sound. The [lustrator’s trousers 


entreaties he was not even allowed to 
keep a diamond for himself. Such is 
the price we pay for Empire. However, 

drew a picture in the visitors’ book 
With a fountain-pen lent him by the prin- 
cipal negro. “You lift the lift and then 


— 





were horribly muddy, and in spite of his | 


shakey,” said the dark giant, apparently 
supposing that the Illustrator did not 
even know how to jig for ink. 
Fortunately the West Indies are full 
of sponges, as indeed they are full of 
all pleasant things. So we bought one 
and got rid of the greater part of the 










La 
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“LEND ME A PEN, SOMEBODY.” 
“Yrs, San!” 


Guiana, mud. Then we went out to 
take the sun amongst the tulips and 
listen to the Punjabi band. 

A little drier and less exhausted, the 
lilustrator now led me to the Fiji 
Islands, where he explained at great 








“Tr LOOKED LIKE A COLLISION BETWEEN A SAILING-WHERRY 


AND A HALP-FINISHED BUNGALOW.” 


| more like a collision between a sailing 
iwherry and a half-finished bungalow. 
And also to Newfoundland, where he 
would have liked to buy a backgammon 
marker carved out of a narwhal’s tusk, 
“T hope you don’t feel cold after 
‘your wetting,” I said to him as we 
i went to Hong Kong for tea. 5 
| “Not in the least,” he said. “I’m 


| 
} 





eb Z\ \ ‘ 


thinking of staying at Wembley for 
dinner.” 

When I left him he was edging once 
more towards the West Indies (Jamaica 
door), and I heard him murmuring 
softly to himself-— 

** One of sour, 

Two of sweet, 

Three of strong, 

Four of weak.’’ Evor. 








A CROWN REPRIEVE. 

Tux discovery of a humane 
and at the same time salutary 
inethod of chastising a young lady 
of tender years is one of the press- 
ing needs of the age. .It is a 
problem about which philoso- 
phers have long been in profound 
disagreement. Even in my own 
household there is some diversity 
of opinion as to what steps should 
be taken when Elizabeth Susan, 
who has been a model of misde- 
meanour for three - and -a - half 
years (she will be four next 
month), perpetrates some fresh atrocity. 
Enforced abstinence for a period from 
the sugared blessings of life, the method 
favoured by her mother, has been of 
little avail. Incarceration in a cup- 
board, advocated (if it takes place at 






length the rig of what he said was althe other end of the house) by her 
| South Sea prau, though it looked to me 





father, has been even less effectual. The 
sounding smack administered 
by Jane is worse than useless. 
Some few weeks ago a new 
and rather more desirable form 
of correction was discovered, 
or rather, like some other so- 
called discoveries, it had been 
used for a long time without 
its efficacy in its proper sphere 
of usefulness being fully under- 
stood. I refer to the washing 
of her hair, a process which 
calls forth her most emphatic 
resistance, and the threat of 
which produces instant and 
frequently quite lengthy obedi- 
ence. (1 used to hate the per- 
formanee myself, even when in 
the hands of a professional; 
but those days are gone.) 
There was no disguising our 
triple delight when Jane—l 
mimit that it was Jane who 
deserved the credit—pointed 
out to us that with the simple 
utility of this periodic opera- 
tion there might be combined a dis- 
ciplinary funetion, These were not 
her exact words, of which the phrasing 
escapes me. Since then she has vigor- 
ously inflicted this capital punishment 
every few evenings, its application 
corresponding roughly to Elizabeth 
Susan's periodic offences. A little ad- 
justment here and there, two nights 
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| since I washed it last time. 
| do now ?” 
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running for very serious delinquencies, 
and the thing was settled. 

Yesterday, however, it struck me that 
there had been lately a noticeable im- 
provement in her behaviour, and another 
problem of some gravity immediately 
presented itself. As the shampooing 
operation was now recognised as a form 
of chastisement by the culprit, was it 
fair to continue it during periods when 
her conduct was marked, by abnormal 
correctitude? On the other hand, to 
lengthen the intervals in such circum- 
stances would be to neglect the primary 
function of the institution, and, however 
much it might be welcomed by one who 
is fond of quietude, would certainly be 
resisted by the more hygienic majority. 

The more I pondered on this ques- 
tion during the evening the stronger 
became my conviction that the child, 
in spite of her sex, had seen the logical 
conclusion, and was about to test the 
quality of human justice. I resolved 
to support her, not entirely from selfish 
motives. 

On arriving home this afternoon (the 


| shampooing was due in the evening, 


and since the last operation Elizabeth 
Susan’s conduct had been flawless) I 
wasdetermined to thrash the matter out 
and insist that, if her reformation was 
sustained, those charming curls should 
go unscrubbed for months. I found a 
silent mother and a weeping Jane. 

*“T half feared the weather would 
break,” I said. “‘ What has she done?” 

“The worstever,” sobbed Jane through 
her apron; ‘‘an’ she’s been sich a angel 
Wot ‘ll we 


*Do? Wash it again,” I said. “ Wash 
it hard.” 

Jane became almost hysterical. 

‘Wash it again! Look at 'er!” 

Through a doorway I looked and saw 
Elizabeth Susan seated on the floor, in 
her hands a large pair of scissors, on her 
face a sweet smil:, and on her head the 
tiny ragged stubble of a thoroughly 


harvested crop. 








FEATURING DELIA. 


“I sre that the paper says that 
arched eyebrows are waning in favour,” 
said Janet. 

I had just come in from feeding the 
chickens. 

“Are they?” I said. 
white hen ’s broody.” 

“Many women are taking a regular 
course of eyebrow-training at West End 
beauty specialists,” continued Janet. «I 
wonder if Delia is having hers done?” 

My cousin Delia is one of those people 
pig ZA og mentioned in Society columns 
(* Lady Crammington was lunching at 
the Carlton with some friends. At an 


“Janet, the 





adjoining table I saw Miss Delia Spink 
in blue marocain and baboon’s fur.” 
You know the sort of thing). She pro- 
fesses to be fond of Janet, and we gen- 
erally have tea with her at ber flat on 
the rare occasions when we go up to 
Town. 

We were up one day last week. Delia 
greeted us as usual with affectionate 
cormmiseration. 

“You poor darlings! Sit down and 
be comfy. Three lumps, Jack, I know. 
Janet dearest, that hat! I suppose in 
the country it doesn’t matter. The 
fowls don’t mind.” 

“ It’s got to last me for best through 
the winter,” said Janet. 

“You mustn't mind my being quite, 
quite frank,” said my cousin. 

“T don’t,” said Janet. 

She gazed at Delia. I gazed too. 
She had on her usual three coats of 
paint and her hair was approximately 
the same shade as when we saw her 
last. Yet she was somehow changed. 

* Delia,” said Janet, ‘have you had 
your eyebrows altered?” 

Delia smiled. ‘Oh, that old stunt! 
That ’s quite finished. Not that. But 
I’ve just been through a course of nose- 
diversion with Lalage. It’s so fright- 
fully banal to have a nose stuck in the 
middle of one’s face like a knocker on 
a front-door. It simply isn’t worn that 
way by the people who matter. Just 
the teeniest, weeniest slant to the right 
or the left. It doesn’t take long. Three 
days——"’ 

“GrorGes Carpentier would do it 
for you quicker than that,” I remarked. 

‘I thought of that,” said Delia earn- 
estly. ‘I meant to run over to Paris and 
gethimto. He’s such a dear that I’m 
sure he wouldn’t bave charged me much. 
I even got my passport. And then | 
funked it. I was afraid it might hurt.” 

She turned to Janet—“Dear old 
thing,” shecried in a burst of generosity, 
“T'listand youthe course! Threemorn- 
ing and three afternoon sittings. You 
can stay here with me——” 

I waited, not without anxiety, for 
Janet's reply. 

“ How perfectly sweet of you,” she 
said, ‘ but I couldn’t possibly be away 
from home for three days. There are 
the fowls—and Jack Rs 

My cousin was a little hurt. ‘Just 
as you like, of course. But it would 
improve you immensely.” 

“I tried to alter the shape when I 
was achild by wearing a clothes’-peg 
at night,” said Janet, “but it only 
made it red.” 





In the train going home I inveighed 
against the follies of fashion. 

“ There is my poor cousin, disfigured, 
possibly for life.” 


founded beauty people——’’ 








“I thought Delia was looking very 
well,” said Janet. 
I stared. ‘* What—when those con- 


* Dear old boy,” said my wife kindly, 
“you're as blind as a bat. Delia’s 
nose always was crooked.” 

‘But she looked different,” I cried. 
You noticed it too.” 

“ Well, she'd taken the course,” said | 
Janet. ‘ Pifteen guineas. And they've | 
made it nearly straight.” 








PIANO CONTROL. 
Tue palmy days of Oxford 
Were spacious, large and fine, 
And festive undergraduates, 
While sitting o’er their wine, 
Whene’er the mood impelled them 
To harmony divine, 
Could spank the grand piano 
With freedom after nine. 
But lately, so a counsel 
In Shoreditch County Court 
Informed good Mr. Civer, 
Indulgence in this sport 
By undergraduates seeking 
Dull care in song to drown 
Has led to broken windows 
Or having to “ go down.” 





Whereat the worthy Civer 
(Who, so the record states, 

At Balliol in the ‘seventies 
Took Firsts in Mods and Greats) 
Suggested that the counsel 

Could only mean to crab 
The rival Alma Mater 
And must have been a 


= 


“Tob. a9 
“ No, no,” exclaimed the counsel, | 
‘My academic race 
I did not run at Cambridge 
But at the other place.” 
Whereat the worthy Cadi, 
Disgruntled and dismayed, 
Bewailed the state of Oxford, 
Degenerate and decayed. 


And yet the sons of Isis 
May confidently point 
To influences ending 
Times lately out of joint, 
Released from the restriction 
That dance and music quells, | 
Under a rule humaner 
Than rigorous Farne.e’s. 


But, whatsoe’er the licence 
Conceded to the young, 

Or whatsoe’er the fetter: 
Around their freedom flung, 

Punch in his mellow wisdom 
Wishes for nothing less 

Than academic discipline 
Dictated by the Press. 








“Mr. Greenwood appeared in white tennis 
shoes, Healso wore black boots.”—Daily Paper. 


Still it’s better for a politician to be 
double-footed than double-faced. 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC, 
XXALV.—Missixe, 
Has anybody seen my mouse ? 


I opened his box for half a minute, 

Just to make sure he was really in it, 

And, while I was looking, he jumped 
outside ! 

I tried to catch him, I tried, I tried . . . 

I think he’s somewhere about the 
house. 

Has anyone seen my mouse ? 





Uncle John, have you seen my mouse ? 


Just a small sort of mouse, a dear little 
brown one; 

He came from the country—he wasn't 
a town one, 

So he'll feel all lonely in a London 
street ; 

Why, what could he possibly find to 
eat ? 

He must be somewhere. I'll ask Aunt 
Rose: 

“ Have you seen a mouse with a weffelly 
nose ? 

Ob, somewhere about— 

He's just got out...” 


Hasn't anybody seen my mouse ? 


A. A. M. 































































































| for humming-birds ?” 


| vation. 
| about its cardiac murmur. Day 
| and night it crooned to itself— 
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THE SINGING METER. 


Have any of you got such a thing as 
an electricity meter about your estab- 
lishment? Ifso, do you mind telling me 
whether it is in the habit of humming 
to itself? I wish to collect some in- 
formation on this point. 

Being painfully impressed by the size 
of my newest electricity bill I went into 
the cellar to inspect the creature which 
was devouring my substance. It looked 
all right; there was no discernible 
movement on its various little dials. 
But a very low tremulous murmur came 
from the bowels of the machine. It 


| was rather like the wind singing very 


faintly indeed through some telegraph 





songster was indisposed I was being 
made responsible for its sick benefit. 

“That's right,” he said again and 
with equal offensiveness. ‘The cur- 
rent supplied from the station is a 
brachycephalic current. This meter 
converts it into a unilateral one.” Or 
words to that effect. 

I showed him hatefully off the pre- 
mises. 

“ He says it’s all right,” I explained 
sadly to Julia. “The current they 
supply is a zymotic current. The meter 
hums because it’s converting it into a 
deciduous one.” 

“Why can’t they supply an insidi- 
ous current in the first place?’’ asked 
Julia. 





wires. The beastly thing was un- 
deniably crooning to itself. 

It struck me as ominous in the 
extreme. I didnot like it. I told 
Julia I did not like it. ‘ Why,” 
[ said, “should the electricity 
meter sing to itself when there 
are no lightsturned on ? The gas- 
meter does not do it; rob us it 
may, but at least it refrains from 
bursting into song over thetrans- 
action. Why should the elec- 
tricity meter behave differently ? 
Does it think it’s a nesting-box 


I kept the thing under obser- 
There was no doubt 


very gently but quite unmistak- 
ably. It seemed to me a bad 
business. 

When the young man called 
to take the brute’s temperature 
and see how much plunder it had 
amassed for its employers I went 
down with him myself. That 
afternoon it struck me that it 
was in distinctly good voice. It 
was probably gratified to see 








Interviewer. “I SUPPOSE YOU HAVE TRAVELLED ABROAD 
A GREAT DEAL, Simm Witt1amM?” 

Sir William. “ Certarxiy not! 
TO SEE ME, LET ’EM COME ERE!” 





oe 


IF FOREIGNERS WANT 


as an alarming occurrence. My elec- 
tricity meter is vocal. It sings to itself. 
A low but constant murmur proceeds 
from somewhere inside it. 

This, I consider, should not be. What- 
ever may have been the case with mem- 
bers of the Rossetti family when in a | 
state of ecstasy, the heart of an elec- | 
tricity meter has no business to be “like | 
a singing-bird whose nest is in a watered | 
shoot,” ete. Meters, in my opinion, | 
should resemble well-broughit-up chil- | 
dren. They should be seen and nob] 
heard. 

I have raised this point with one of | 
your representatives, and I regret to say | 
that [am not satisfied with his reply. | 
He tells me that my meter sings to | 
itself because it is converting a 
gallinaceous current into a quod- 
libetical one. But why not sup- | 
ply me direct with the kind of | 
current I need? The gas com- 
pany does not send me lumps of 
coal and expect me to convert 
them into gas on the premises. 
Why should you deliver a batho- 
litie current and expect me to | 
transform it into the latitudin- 
arian variety ? | 

But in any event, my dear Sir, | 
let us brush aside these technical 
trivialities. Let us address our- 
selves to this matter as men of 
the world, Long—and, in most 
cases, disconcerting—experience 
with meters of various kinds has 
convinced me that few of them 
(1 except thermometers) ever do 
anything in their own time. 
Somebody always has to pay for 
their extraneous activities. 

I come to my main point. If 
my meter is singing to itself 
somebody is being charged for its 
tune. And what I want to know 
isthis: Is that somebody you or 











its fellow-conspirator. I resolved to go 
warily. 

“The bills,” I observed casually as 
the visitor put away his flash-lamp and 
began to enter up the card, “‘ are getting 
noticeably heavier.” 

He was a cold young man; cold and 
slightly contemptuous, I thought. He 
had all the arrogance of the expert. 

“That's right,” he said; “ you've 
been using more current.” 

I was nettled and came to the point 
at once. 

“The meter is registering more cur- 
rent,” I observed with a coldness sur- 
passing his own. “But I have been 
wondering whether the meter is out of 
order. What is it making this hamming 
noise for?” 

My tone, I think, sufficiently con- 
“eyed my own conviction that if the 





“That,” I said, “is undeniably one 
of the several snags which characterise 
the whole lamentable affair.” 

I worried over these snags. The more 
I mused upon that meter and the longer 
I listened to it the less I liked it. When- 
ever I went to examine it the thing was 
stillhummingominously. If [happened 
to lie awake at night it was a painful 
thought that somewhere beneath me 
that menacing instrument was still 
converting a philoprogenitive current 
into a sesquipedalian one, and sin ing 
away to itself in the blackness of ite 
heart and the cellar as it did so. 

A day came when I could bear it no 
longer. I sat down and wrote a letter 
to the manager of the electricity com- 
pany. My letter ran as follows :— 
Dear Sim,—I wish to draw your 
attention to what I cannot but regard 





“ A plague on bother Houses,” say W® | 


is it me? If it is you who are} 
standing the racket, well and good; I 
have no more to say. But if, as I fear- 
fully suspect, it is I who am paying for 
that meter’s piping, COME AND TAKE THE 
THING AWAY AT ONCE. 

* Yours, etc. 

To that communication there has 
been no reply. And if anyone can throw 
any further light on the habits of meters 
which sing to themselves I shall be 
most happy to hear from them. 








Two Legs that Danced as One. 
* By a quarter-to-three Pelleas and Ktarre 
had danced a pas-sen!.”—“ Life and Erica, 
by Mr. Guseerr Franxav. 





“Sir Arthur T. Thring, Clerk of Parliaments, 
House of Lords, gave evidence to-day before 
the Joint Committee of bother Houses of 
Sittings of Parliament.”—Evening Paper. 
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WHAT TOMMY SAW AT BRICHTON. 
V.—Tue Cuipren’s Hour. 
| Wuen the funniest man in Brighton 
| had left the bar George and the hearty 
} man fell into conversation, and we all 
sat down at one of the tables. The 
hearty man, who was robust and florid, 
was the only person I met in Brighton 
who never once spoke about bronchitis 
| or the bitter wind. He was the kind 
| of man whom I envy above all others, 
the man I sometimes wish that I could 
be. He was possessed, it was evident, 
of extreme wealth. He wore a pear! 
he-pin. He wore a check suit. He 
knew the world. He understood about 
“odds” and “doubles” and “naps” 
and things. He had travelled. What 
part he played in the daily labour of our 
sphere I cannot guess, but it must bave 
been a big one. And he knew “ good” 
stories. 5 
Heavens! the good stories that man 
had in his head! Whatever George 
said, whatever object at the moment 
caught his eye, a glass, a table, a 
match-box, a nose, it reminded him of 
4% good story. Tor myself I must have 
ard a million good stories in my 
time. Every time I hear a good 





| 
| 





teen 





story I say to myself, “I must re- 
member that.” And two days later I 
have forgotten the very theme of it. 
Or, if not, I retain only a few discon- 
nected fragments, frequently indelicate, 
which, being put together, are neither 
interesting nor funny. Yet other men, 
whose intellects I despise, remember 
every good story they hear, atmosphere, 
dialogue, point and all. Their minds 
are a storehouse of good stories. Mine 
is a sort of filter. 

The hearty man’s best stories were 
without exeeption indelicate, though 
not extremely so. They cannot be 
printed here. Indeed, I have forgotten 
them. But he gave them verisimilitude 
by the cunning way in which he intro- 
duced them. He would throw off a 
preamble or parenthesis or two, ex- 
plaining that at the period in question 
he chanced to be in Hong-Kong, Alaska 
or the Malay States; and one generally 
felt that the thing had happened to him. 
Incidentally too he would mention 
the large sums of money which he had 
amassed or sacrificed at the time in 
Hong-Kong, Alaska or the Malay States. 


m* 


“1 dropped five thousand that trip” 
was one of his favourite asides, “J 


was another. On the whole, by a little 
rapid arithmetic, I calculated that, after 
a lifetime of financial adventure, the 
man was now “all square.” 

He was admirably genial, and George 
and he were firm friends by about 
halfway through the second cocktail. 
George knows good stories too, and 
gave him story for story. I listened 
humbly and in silence, except when I 
said dutifully, “Ha! that’s a good 
one;” or when the hearty man said, 
‘Have you heard the story about the 
man in New York?” and I said, “ No.” 
I wondered sometimes what would 
happen if I said “ Yes.” For in faet I 
have heard all the stories about the 
man in New York. 

I am no longer surprised at anything 
that may happen to the man in New 
York. He leads a life of adventure, 
devilry and repartee which seems as 
natural now as the barbarities of the 
ancient classical legends. What did 
surprise me was the new light that was 
thrown by the conversation on George's 
past history and present circumstances. 
As I listened I realised with astonish- 
ment that George in his short life had 
knocked about the world at least as much 





cleared a hundred thousand dollars” 


as the hearty man. 1t was entirely new 
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Magistrate. “I'M TIRED OF SEEING YOU HERE AGAIN AND AGAIN. 
WILLING TO GIVE YOU A CHANCE AS CHAR——” 


Lady. “Sorry, Sir—no Goon. 


I PROMISED MOTHER I'D NEVER TOUCH THE STIGE.” 


I’VE GOT A FRIEND, A THEATRICAL MANAGER, A? 





Dp HE'S 








to me, for example, that George had 
taken part in a Revolution in Mexico 
and had held a high post under General 
Hverta. Nor did 3 reviously know 
that he had once bought two hotels at 
Melbourne and gambled them away the 
same night at come 

And I noticed that, although between 
them the two men must have traversed 
most of the habitable globe, the places 
which they had both visited were very 
few. *‘ Ever been to Alex.?” George would 
begin. The hearty man had never been 
to Alexandria, and the story continued. 
“T remember one night in the Club at 
Alex. ” But once, when it looked 
as if George was going to remember one 
night at Singapore and it turned out 
that the hearty man had been in a 
street-fight at Singapore, George told 
him about a night at Sydney instead. 
(It seemed to be understood between 
them that Australia was George’s, and 
most of America. The other man spe- 
cialised in the East, with Russia and 
South Africa thrown in.) 

The hearty man ordered a third round 
of drinks, and George went from 
strength to strength. 

* When I went back to Mexico,” he 
said, “it was a very different story.” 








“What year was that, George?” I 
asked thoughtlessly. 

 Nineteen-nineteen, old boy,” George 
answered easily, ‘Sailed in February. 
In a tramp,” he added. 

“T didn’t know you were demobilised 
then, old man,” I said. 

“T wasn’t,” said he, looking me in 
the eyes. “They seconded me.” 

*** Seconded,’ eh?” said the hearty 
man. “Secret Service?” 

“Something like it,” George admitted 
modestly. 

** Secret Service, George ?” I echoed, 
staggered, I must confess. 

* Yes, old boy.” 

“You never told me about it,” I said. 

“One doesn’t, you know,” said George 
mysteriously. “ Not atthetime.” And 
he went on to tell us how he had held 
the Plaza at Iquique with one machine- 
gun and a.dozen loyal ponchos—“ peas- 
ants, you know.” 

I began to feel very humble and 
naked, sitting there silent with no story 
to tell. The conversation of the group 
on my right sounded more congenial 
and I listened to them for a little. 
There were four of them, and the two 
ladies were principally adorned with 
black velvet, diamonds and jet. 





* I didn’t see you on the pier to-day, 
Mr. Wiggs,” said one of the men mourn- 
fully. 

““Wind’s too cold,” said the other. 
“ There's a lot of this bronchitis about.” 

“Tt’s a bitter wind, you're right,” 
said a lady’s voice. 

“Fresh air never did a man harm,” 
said the first man, who evidently en- 
joyed robust health. 

“ Fresh air does more harm than ever 
it does good, I say.” : 

“Tt depends how you are in yout- 
self. If you're well in yourself, there's 
nothing hurts you. And if you aren't 
there’s nothing like a hot whisky and 
lemon.” 

“ What I say is if you're going to get 
bronchitis you'll get bronchitis, and no 
amount of stopping indoors won't save 
you.” 

" “You've hit it, Mrs. Farrell. My 
husband always said the same.” 

“ Your husband had a strong constl- 
tution, I daresay. Some of us cant 
stand an east wind.” ; 

“It’s all according to what you 
accustomed to, it’s true. My husband 
lived a very open-air life, of cowrse. And 
he never had a day’s sickness, not till 
the day he was drowned.” 








————— 
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Then followed in a firm voice what 
I believe to be a password at Brighton, 
for 1 had heard it twice already that 
evening. 

«Well, all I can say is, you won't 
find me on the pier with all this bron- 
chitis about.” 

“Talking of bronehitis,” said the 
second man, lowering his voice, ‘ you | 
know the old story about the Welsh | 
doctor?” 

“No, Mr. Farrell.” 

“Well, if the ladies will forgive 
me——-? ” said Mr. Farrell doubtfully. 

















“Mrs, Meadows don’t mind what she 
| hears,” said Mrs. Farrell comfortably. 
| “Speak for yourself, Mrs. Farrell, 
| please.” 

“I’m speaking for you, my dear.” 
| “Go on, Mr. Farrell.” 
| Mr. Farrell looked about him and 
| lowered his voice still lower. 
| J turned away, humiliated again. 
| Everybody at Brighton, it seemed, knew 
a story except myself. I felt that I 
| could not sit silent there much longer 
lin that hour of stories, that haunt of 
| story-tellers. My only story I had) 
| wasted on the funniest man in Brighton. | 
|I racked my brains to remember an- | 
| other. Long ago, L recalled, [had known | 
another. It had something to do with | 
an artist’s model; but that was all 1 | 
| could remember about it. Then there | 
} was one about three American regi- | 
ments, Someone said to somebody | 
jelse.... J And I fancied the man in} 
| New York came into it somehow. But} 
it had gone. | 

Could I not invent one? I tried. | 
“A man in New York went to a doc- | 
itor...” “An artist’s model was| 
walking down Cheapside . . .” “The | 
Mayor of Brighton was bathing at| 
Alexandria . . .” It was no good. 1| 
| have always despised this kind of story 
a$ an easy second-hand way of winning 
applause. And I realised with shame 
that I could not even invent one. 

Meanwhile George and the hearty 
man were up to the neck in reminis- 
cences. The hearty man had just de- 
scribed a tiger-hunt he had witnessed. 
He himself, it seemed, had slain a man- 
eater with his own hands. As for 
George, he had become a brand-new 
person. I heard without surprise that 
he had been a mining engineer. He 
had come to London with half-a-crown 
in his pocket. He had bought oil- 
shares on the ground-floor and sold in 
the nick of time at 120, though unhap- 
pily the fortune thus amassed he had 
staked, and lost, at Monte Carlo on 
@ single throw. And at the present 








moment he was financing a big theatrical 
show in London and had come down to 
righton to look for a Beauty Chorus. 
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ONE MAN’S MEAT—- 


Chief Engineer (in all seriousness). “AY, I SOMETIMES FEEL A BIT THAT WAY MASEL’, 
BUT A WEE WHIFF 0’ HOT OL SOON PUTS ME RICHT. AGAIN.” ‘ 














& this piece of information the 
i ‘ 


hearty man could seareely conceal his 
respect and admiration, and he ordered 
another round of cocktails. He then 
explained to George that he had to 
leave early the following morning as 
Scotland Yard had asked for his assist- 
ance in the investigation of a murder. 

In the pause that followed I deter- 
mined to strike a blow myself. 

« Well, Sir,” I said, “I’m sorry you 
won't be here to-morrow, because I’m 
afraid you 'll miss a lot of fun.” 

“ How’s that, Sir?” said the man, 





as though noticing me for the first 
time. 

I looked George in the eyes. ‘I in- 
vented the Death-Ray,” I said simply. 
‘“‘T’ve come down here tu make a few 
experiments.” A. P. H. 








“Andrew Lang once estimated that, for every 
novel published, nine remained unpublished. 
As nearly 2,000 novels are published every 
year, this brings the total of yearly novels to 
over 200,000! "—Ozxford Paper. 

They can't do sums like this at Cam- 
bridge. 
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Superior Person. ‘‘ My Goop MAN, CAN YOU TELL ME——” 
Party addressed. “You arf UNDER A MISAPPREHENSION, Mapam. I am Nor A GOOD MAN.” 














TO AN UP-COUNTRY MOTOR-BUS. 


(Sours Inpra). 


Time was—and not in very distant ages— 
The Proud Proconsul travelled in a cart 
And moved by slow and meditative stages, 
Nor knew this rush and its attendant rages 
Bo hard upon the heart. 


Not rabid yet with restlessness nor crazy 
With that mad itch to speed the parting hour, 
Serene he passed from morn to twilight hazy, 
And life, dear life, so liberal to the lazy, 
Unfolded like a flower. 


And days turned over with the sober rustle 
Of leaves in some digested drowsy tome— 
These days ere Bharata was bound in bustle, 
These happy days ere Hind had heard of hustle 
And haste was left at Home. 


Then madmen came, and with them came disaster. 
Like that sad Queen whom Alice, gentle girl, 
Met on her travels, shrieking, “ Faster, faster!" 
They seized on this unhurried land and cast her 
Into the common whirl. 


Along their rails rude locomotives thundered, 
Filling the land with fret and fume and fuss ; 
Wires wedded those whom kindly space had sundered ; 
And last to this lone Arcady they blundered 
And ran a motor-bus. 





And so you come with roar and rush and rattle 
Down the rough road the stately bullocks trod 
When men went herded not in trucks like cattle 
And life was life and not a raging battle 
And speed was not yet god. 


Headlong you come in murderous intrusion 
Roaring aloud that peace must give you place, 
Symbol of progress—that insane illusion, 
King of the creed whose motto is confusion, 
Prime Minister of Pace. 


And I—yes, I—despite these maledictions 
Must mount once more upon your hateful back 
And test anew your pains and your restrictions, 
Your stunning blows, your triturating frictions, 
More ruthless than the rack. 


I who in earlier ages, ere the virus 
Of maniac haste had poisoned human wit, 
Might have gone forth by cart, content as Cyrus, 
A ten-mile stage (or shorter if desirous) 
And loved each yard of it, 


Now—that confusion’s eup and folly’s flagon 
Be drained completely—now must sit and stew 
For forty miles—O soul-destroying dragon ! 
O loathsome Juggernaut! O weary waggon ! 
O beastly bus !—in you. 











H.B. 


—————— 
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“WHO'LL KILL COCK ROBIN?” 
“J.” SAID MR. A, 
“WITH MY DEATH-RAY 
(SOME OTHER DAY) 

I'LL KILL COCK ROBIN.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, May 26th.—To the relief, no 
doubt, of the ConontaL SecrerTary, 
Sir Witt1Am Davison is giving [reland 
a rest and devoting himself to the 
artistic problems of London. Who, he 
wanted to know, was responsible for the 
erection in front of Buckingham Palace 
of a miniature lighthouse with “ blink- 
ing green eyes ?” Mr. Jack Joxes—a 
stickler for parliamentary language— 

rofessed himself shocked by 
the first of these epithets. 

On the Money Resolution in 
connection with the Govern- 
ment’s Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill, Mr. Suaw explained 
that his pessimistic estimate of 
a million persons unemployed 
until the end of 1926 was 
| merely an instance of the char- 
| acteristic prudence of his Party. 
| Two former Ministers for 
| Education, Mr. Woop and Mr. 
| A.A. L. Fisuer, then delivered 
| impassioned speeches protest- 
‘ing against the assumption 
that children below sixteen 
| should be regarded as potential 
| wage-earners at all. Overawed 
| by this combined onslaught by 
'the learned men, Mr. Saw 
| allowed himself to be beguiled 
| into a promise to withdraw the 
| proposal for insuring children, 
jon the understanding that a 
| wider resolution could be intro- 
| duced with general support in 
| Committee. 
| Thisled toa desperate tangle 
| which took several hours to 
unravel. Stung by a taunt 
from Colonel Jonny Warp 
| “somebody who don't care a | 
damn for any of you"—Mr. 
| Suaw declared that he would 
| resant his previous withdrawal. 
| Bat this brought up Messrs. 
MacLean, Princur, Master- 
wan and Hoacr in an appar- 
eutly insoluble argument as to whether 
the Government could or could not raise 
the question again in a Committee. 

Meanwhile Lady Astor, who had 
heen waiting for hours to speak, kept 
| one eye fixed anxiously on the Chair 
| and the other upon the clock. Just when 
| it seemed that she would develop a per- 
| Manent squint, she was allowed to rise 
, andtreat the House toa spirited example 
/0f the eloquence which had assisted 
Captain W. E. Exxior to retain Kelvin- 
grove for his Party at the by-election 
last week. Incidentally she described 
Mr. Suaw as having “a heart paved 
with good intentions.” 

® moving of the closure just 
before 8.15 enabled Mr. Private to 























demonstrate triumphantly the advan- 
tages of never parting with his hat. 
When Lord Huan Cec, sitting tight 
in his place in accordance with the rules 
of the House, desired to put a further 
point of order before the division was 
taken, it was only the considerate gener- 
osity of a colleague on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench and the admirable effi- 
ciency of other Members trained in fire- 
drill, who passed the hat swiftly along 
from hand to hand, that enabled him 





A DESPERATE TANGLE. 


Mr. T. SHaw, Mr. Hocer, Mr. Nem Macipay, 


Mr. Priycte anp Mr. MAsTerMAN. 


to cover his head before the opportunity 
passed. 

Tuesday, May 27th.—The earlier pro- 
ceedings in the Commons were dom- 
inated by Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
wortHy's tie. While Mr. Wess was 
assuring an inquirer that his Depart- 
ment was investigating the problem of 
harnessing the Severn tides (will this 
involve the suppression of the local 
“bore” ?), and Mr. Jack JonEs was sug- 
gesting the advisability of testing Mem- 
bers’ eye-sight (he needs no glasses 
himself), the House collectively kept its 
gaze riveted on the crimson rivulet 
flowing down over the ample bosom of 
the Member for Central Hull. When 








dyestuffs he was greeted by a roar of 
cheers that caused his cheeks to match 
the hue of his neckwear. 

Bearded Mr. Ben Turner asked leave 
to introduce a Bill “To restore to the 
nation alllands, minerals, rivers, streams 
and tributaries "—these last, perhaps, 
for the benefit of the other“ beayers "— 
and supported his proposal with a wealth 
of quotations, mostly Biblical. Piously 
disclaiming any idea of “robbery” he 
argued that existing owners would be 
fairly treated if they were 
given from five to fifteen years’ 
notice of the State’s intention 
to take over their property. 
But he had not reckoned with 
that sturdy individualist, Sir 
Henry Craik. He capped Mr. 
Turner's Scriptural excerpts 
with another about the wicked- 
ness of removing one’s neigh- 
bour’s land-mark, instanced 
the present condition of Russia 
as a proof of what “ nationali- 
sation” led to, and induced 
enough Liberals to join the 
Conservatives in the eres 
“Comrade” Kenwortny, [| 
need hardly say, was not among 
them—to defeat the motion by 
176 to 164. 

The debate on the Second 
Reading of the Finance Bill 
was rather perfunctory. Mr, 
NevILLe CHAMBERLAIN got in 
one or two shrewd blows, a 
little reminiscent of his fa- 
ther’s style, as when he com- 

ared Mr. Snowpen and Mr. 
Vensp to “a pair of eco- 
nomic prudes always 
drawing up their skirts lest 
the purity of their Free Trade 
rinciples should be injured.” 
fr. Asqurtu, speaking from | 
the Opposition Front Bench, 
in accordance with his now es- 
tablished habit, recalled some- | 
thing that he himself had said 
in 1907 about the importance 
of budgeting, not for one year but several 
years, and pronounced it “ perfectly 
sound.” I wonder whether in 1941 he 
will pass the same judgment on the | 
scheme for a voluntary capital levy | 
which he proceeded to outline, Cur- | 
| 
} 





ously enough Mr. Syowpen omitted to 
notice this scheme in his reply, though 
he paid great compliments to Mr. | 
AsquirH and assured him that he had | 
budgeted with an eye on the future, and | 
was confident of producing even more ; 
satisfactory proposals next year. | 
Wednesday, May 28th.—Lord Mayo | 
invited the Peers to express their opin- 
ion “ that the Anglo-Soviet Conference 
should now be discontinued,” Lut was 
persuaded by Lord Curzon, after sar- 





he rose to put a Question about British 
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castic references to the desire of the 
Government to show that they were 
not such fools as they appeared, to 
modify his motion into a desire that 
the Conference should be brought to as 
early a conclusion as possible. 

Lord Newron thought it was likely 
to continue indefinitely if, as he under- 
stood, the Soviet delegates were being 
paid for as “ honoured guests” by the 
British Government. Lord Parmoor 
replied indignantly that he believed the 
Soviet delegation to be here entirely at 
their own expense, but confessed, under 
further pressure, that he was not abso- 
lutely certain. 

A bombardment of Questions about 
the Air Ministry's refusal to acquire 
the “death-ray” left Mr. Leacn un- 
ruffled. That man of peace surprised 
the House by announcing that “ every 
phenomenon” produced by the inventor 
at his recent demonstration “ can read- 





ily be reproduced by the people in our | 
Department ;"’ and later on defended | 
the Air Force estimates in a manner | 
which caused Sir Samcen Hoare to | 
congratulate him on having become a 
full-blooded Militarist. The explana- | 
tion was probably revealed. by Mr. 
Leacw himself when he let it be known 
that his Department has been “ strain- 
ing at the Leash.” On the strength of | 
that hopeful indication the vote was | 
agreed to, 

In the debate on Sir Joun Marniorr's 
resolution, expressing disappointment 
at the slow progress of Empire settle- 
ment, so many Members gave the House | 
to understand that, if they were a few 
years younger, they would emigrate at 
once to the unexplored Dominions that 
Mr. SNELL made an earnest appeal 
against the steady disappearance of the 
flower of ouryouth. But evenhe, having 
worked as an agricultural labourer in 
ingland, declared that, if he were a | 
young man again, he would take a man’s | 
chance in the Colonies rather than live | 
on a “starving wage” at home and die | 
in a workhouse. 

Thursday May 29th.—In readiness 
for the Royal Commission, the Lorn 
CHANCELLOR, gathering his searlet-and- 
ermine robes around him and clutching 
the quaint three-cornered hat which 
on these occasions he has to wear on 
top of his enormous wig, had sid- 
led conspiratorially into the Chamber, 
followed by Lord Ottvier, with his 
scarlet cloak drawn closely across like 
a kimono, and by Lord Murr Macxen- 
wiz, nonchalantly allowing his grey 
tweed trousers to appear under bis 
robes. 

Brack Rop had been already sent to 
summon the Speaker and the Com- 
mons When consternation fell upon the 
assembly. It was suddenly discovered 





| 
| 
| 
| 











that one of the Bills which were to 
receive the Royal Assent had not yet 
passed its later stages. Lord Donover- 
MORE was summoned in frantic haste, 
and, with the Treasury Bench arrayed 
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A HOME FOR BEAVERS. 
Mk. Ben Turner. 


in searlet-and-ermine, the Scottish 
Superannuation Bill was passed, inside 
two minutes, through Committee, Re- 
port and Third Reading. When the 
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“CLOTHED IN WHITE DITTOS, 
MYSTIC, WONDERFUL.” 
Mr. W. Greenwoon. 
curtains were raised, the Commons, 


headed by Mr. Trevetyan and Miss 
Marcarer Bonpriexp, solemnly as- 





sisted at the magic words, “ Le Roy le 





veult,”” which thereupon transformed it 
into law. 

Oppressed by heat, atmospheric as 
well as political, the Commons were first 
dazzled, then envious, at the apparition 
of Mr. Witi1am GREENWOOD, radiant 
in a suit of white ducks. Lady Astor, 
sitting on the bench below him, deco- 
rated him in queenly fashion with an 
immense pink carnation. 

When Captain Ex..iot was introduced | 
to take his seat, the young Tories kept | 

| 





up a reiterated chorus of “ Where is | 
Pratt?” This unkind reference to the | 
defeated Liberal Candidate was scarcely | 
an encouragement to the Liberals to | 
unite with the Conservatives in docking 
Mr. Sxaw's salary 

It did not divert Sir Rosert Horne, | 
who led the attack, from pitiful con. | 
templation of the “ patient oxen.” He | 
emphasised the Scriptural sanction for | 
allowing Mr. MasterMAN to be unmuz- | 
zled, and in a climax of pathos saw | 
Mr. AsquitH gazing wistfully upon his 
desiccated colleagues and exclaiming, | 
in the words of the advertisement, 
* Alas, my poor brothers !”’ 

Wearily the Prime Minister con- 
fessed that responsibility is a heart- | 
breaking business. But he soon became | 
aggressive, and declared that, if hisown 
Party had promised more than they | 
could perform at once, that was due to 
their inexperience, whereas the Tories, | 
in giving pledges to the unemployed, | 
had sinned against the light. His ex- 
planation of the Government’s plans 
for afforestation and so forth was not 
very clear to the ordinary intellect. 

Mr. Asquirn, however, found in it 
“a large addition to our knowledge,” 
and, while admitting that it was only 
‘a paper programme,” urged that the 
Government ought to be given more 
time to develop it. That, he declared, | 
was “the only attitude worthy of the 
existing position of a great political 
party.” This sentiment his followers, 
not unmindful of the possibility that 
at a General Election their “ exist- 
ing position” might be, like poor 
Sir Joun Prart’s, at the bottom of 
the poll, obediently cheered. Despite 
Captain Gurst’s warning to his fellow- 
Liberals against altering their policy, 
since “ tactics led to drift, and drift to 
public contempt,” over a hundred of 
them joined the Labour Party in the | 
Lobby and gave the Government 4) 
majority of 48. Mr. Lioyp GEor6r, | 
though present during a portion of the | 
debate, neither spoke nor voted. 








“SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. | 

To arrive at any real steretoyped system 38 | 
not the easy matter that reformers seem © | 
imagine.”—North-Country Paper. 
So it appears. 
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ON THE DOWNS. 
THE ARTIST WHO WAS ASKED “WHAT PRICE THE FAVOURITE?,” 








THE WEMBLEY RODEO. 


Now shall the world our horsemen know—— 
For a steer to chase and a rope to throw 
Are the love and pride of Ontario, 

And to sit on a bucking colt for ever 

The one desire of the Darling River. 


The bushman is king in his own stockyard; 
The cowboy on every film is starred ; 

Set ‘em the one against the other 

In a scramble of hoofs where the dust-clouds smother, 
And the towering bleachers out Wembley way 
Like flowers in the wind will rock and sway 
As the watchers follow the reckless play 

Of the Lachlan lads in their trailing hooks, 
That saddle the bronchos and ride like books, 
While the prairie princes of rope and horn 
Roll up for a round with the mulga-born. 


Por the champion buster from Medicine Hat 
Will be cinching the rebel from Gidyea Flat, 
And the sunburnt drover from Fast-and-Loose 


Will be gripping the ear of the worst cayuse ; 
SE ace 








And, if by chance he should come unstuck 
And a rollicking six-foot lean Canuck 

Should hint that his hawss can’t raise a buck, 
Then the pride of the South will get to work 
With language peculiar to West o' Bourke. 


So the Wembley road is the road to take, 

When the stock-whips curl and the lass-ropes 
snake, 

When the Stetson nods to the cabbage-tree, 

When leggin’s and chaps go knee to knee, 

When the pitchers pitch and the wranglers roar, 

And the only hold is the hackamore, 

As the split-ears prop and the pintos soar 

In a whirling riot of rainbow shirts, 

Hirams and Hanks and Bills and Berts, 

Cinches, neckerchiefs, hoofs and quirts ; 

And strong men challenge and wild words flow 

When the sage takes fire and the bush lets go, 

Where the Empire rides at the Empire Show. 8 

W. H. O. 
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THE GREEN PARROT. 
“T want you to look after this in the 
mornings,” said Phyllis. ‘“ Max has 
been trying to get at it again.” 


ance of sunlight, it gets a bit thick. 
However . . . 


I have had Jaquette’s company in 
my room now every morning for more 


Max is the big yellow cat that lives|than a week. I admit the bird has 


mostly down in the kitchen, where you | been tolerably quiet. 


Now and again 


may hear Susan (our only domestic) | she makes a sort of chuckling gurgle in 
talking to it most of the afternoon and | the throat, and 1 have heard oceasion- 
evening. Susan is extraordinarily fond|jally a noise like a rubber-soled shoe 


of cats. 


slipping on a piece of linoleum. These 


“What on earth made you get that | may be tests for voice-production. Per- 


thing?” I said. 


“Isn't it a dear?’ said Phyllis, 


haps she will prove a talker after all. 
3ut she does take up my attention. 


making soothing noises at the green | I have always had a latent predilection 


long-tailed bird in its magnificent new 
cage. “I've always felt somehow | 
should like to have a parrot. 
think we shall ever be able to make it 
talk?” 


“Green parrots don’t talk. 


They 


Do you|time watching the creature. 


ifor natural history. This morning I 
found myself spending more and more 
Parrots 
are remarkable animals. I had no idea 
the cervical vertebra possessed such 
remarkable flexibility, And what a 


screech. If this thing begins to screech | weapon that vermilion beak is! Jaquette 


I can’t have it in my room. 
you suppose I 


work?” 


the quietest 
bird in Lon- 


thinks of sereech- 
ing unless she’s 
frightened. Of 
course, when 


feathers out of 
her tail the 
other day...” 
j| “4 know, I 
know. Allright. 
Put her in my 
room if you in- 
sist. I’ve got 





“ JAQUETTE 'S THE 
QUIFTEST BIRD IN 
Loxpox.” 


How do/| can do anything you like with it, Apart 


from eating (which is going on inter- 


shall be able to| mittently all the time) she uses it for 


mangling each individual quill in turn, 


** Jaquette 's | and for biting her claws and as an alpen- 


stock for her mountaineering work. 
I wonder if they crawl about like this 


don. She never | in their native forests. Jaquette seems 


to put in most of her climbing upside 
down. 

This is getting serious. If [ look at the 
bird much more I shall have wasted all 


Max pulled three | my morning. The creatures haveacharm 


to the really observant eye. Ina few 
weeks, when it gets warm, I shall prob- 
ably be found lying on some Cornish 
cliff with a pair of field-glasses, studying 
thedomestic habits of choughs or guille- 
mots. ‘That eyelid thing of Jaquette’s 
is curiously fascinating. I believe they 
call it a nictitating membrane in the 


an awful lot of thinking to get through | books. I can’t help thinking she uses it 


this morning, by the way.” 
I don’t know how you feel about it, 


but I simply cannot start my morning's 
work satisfactorily unless 1 have a few 


quiet minutes after breakfast to get my 


thoughts arranged in order. I hate 
being impatient, but Phyllis is gener- 
ally quite reasonable about it. She 


more than is quite 
healthy. 

1 managed to 
tvpe out two pages 
of a short story 
thismorning. Just 
as J had finished I 
was startled by a 





might want her to stay on to dinne 
and a theatre afterwards. 
“T'll try to bear it,” I said. 
Susan will have to look after the bird 
I simply can't stand it.” 
* How can she while she’s working 
in the morning? Max will kill it t 


Did I mind? | 
“ But | 


| 
i 


a certainty while she’s upstairs. It's | 


only for one day. 
morrow. 

I gave a shrug, defeated. Jaquette 
sidled rap- 


back again 
witha male 
volent chue 
kle. 

Ilaving 
seen Phyllis 
off for the 
day—always 
a strong 
man’s job—it was eleven o'clock when 
L got back to my study, feeling rather 
ragged. That beastly yellow cat was 
lurking outside my door. I nearly fell 
over jt. 

With a sigh I sat down, collected my 
material and began to type. At any 
rate there were two more good hours 
before I was likely to be interrupted 
again. I often find that one really does 
better work after one of these trying 
experiences—if one can manage to pre- 
serve the temper. 
in the vein. 
gan screeching again. 

I flatter myself I can work with a 














“] NEARLY FELL OVER IT.” 


I'll take charge to- | 


idly from | 
the corn-bin | 
tothe water. | 
trough and | 


[ felt I was rather | 
| was—until Jaquette be- | 


good deal of noise going on, but that | 
bird defeated me. It wastheuncertainty | 


that did for me—the suspense of waiting 
for the next screech. When I stopped 


typing she would stop too—for a time; | 
when I began again so would she—after | 
a pause of perhaps half a minute to a) 


minute and 
a half. If 
she had 
made the 





made a slight grimace, put the cage 
on a small table right in front of 
the window so that it would get the 
full benefit of the sun, and went to the 
door, 

“You might just move the table 
round a little every half-hour,” she put 
in as a parting shot. “ Jaquette hates 
being left in the shade.” left off since. that sensa- 


I growled something in reply. This} “I'm sorry,” I said firmly to Phyllis | tion at the back of the head that precedes 
house, in my opinion, is getting clut-|this morning ; “that bird is ruining a complete nervous breakdown. If it had 
tered up with pets. And when they|me. Can't you look after her to-day?” | not been for my native humanity and 
have to be kept in water-tight com- Phyllis made that gesture with the|the fact that Phyllis seemed absurdly 
partments, so to speak, for fear of killing | hands that indicates hopeless impossi- | attached to the bird, I could have throws 
each other, and I have to interrupt my | bility. Didn't I remember that she | it, cage and all, out of the window with 
morning's work in order to watch them | had to go to the Ruddocks for lunch ?| the greatest pleasure. As it was I 
and see that they get their properallow- | In fact, she had to be out all day. They | shook my fist at Jaquette and rushed 


cetera ets J a a enero 


ing screech. fectly regu- 
It was as I had|lar 1 might }4 
feared. have been 
Jaquette had be- | abletostand 
gun. it. } Ly 
* “ lt was no ‘ 

She has seldom | good. I felt 


hideous ear-pierc- | interval per- | 

















“JAQUETTE HAD 
BEGUN.” 





“T sHook MY FIST AT 
JAQuETTE.” 
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A KING AND HIS WAR Col 





: downstairs and out of the house. Some- 
| thinghadto go. Thestrain had become 
‘unbearable. 

| Honestly, it was not until [ had gone 
| half-way down the High Street that 1 
| began to wonder whether I had or had 
j not left the door of my study open. 
_Lxemembered seeing Max sitting on 
| the stairs as I went down, but that 
}wasall. It would be absurd to go the 
whole way back to make sure. But the 
thought haunted me all the rest of that 
morning while | was trying to work in 
the Silent Room at my Club. I could 
not get on with my story. And at lunch 
I kept wondering what Phyllis would 
say When she got home. Afterwards I 
decided it was hopeless trying to write. 
I lost three rubbers running instead 
because | simply could not keep my 
mind on the game. 

The more | thought of it the more 1 

me all but certain that I had for- 
gotten to shut the door. 

I was in effect a murderer. The 
Sensation is more unpleasant than | 
had imagined. Poor Jaquette! Her 
voice may have been slightly untrained, 
but it was pleasant to watch her climb- 
ing. Of course it was possible Susan 
might hear if there was anything like 
4 scuffle and appear in time. But Susan, 

Was sure, did not really like parrots. 

_tt may sound weak, but I was posi- 
tively afraid to go home for dinner. 


ee 





ann 





























I stayed on at the Club and cut in 

again afterwards at Bridge, whereby I 

lost three more rubbers. It must have 

been nearly eleven when I got back. 

And then I found, in the excitement 

of leaving, I had ree 

come out without Lt EN 

my lateh-key. ees 
Susanopenedthe  [7.,, 

door. Even as | Ls ay | 

heard her coming mei \ 

along the passage i 


I felt conscious of —— a ae 

tee o 

impending tragedy. near es B 
z °F ee, re 4 


ThenIsawthather ¢ “Yr 
eyes were red. My 
heart misseda beat {! } 
perhapstwo.The [| ~— jy. | 
worst had happen- "7 r ; 
ed, And Phyllis had 4 


not come back yet. 





It took me a mo- = 
ment before could “*No, Si. My Poor 
Max. 


speak. 3 

“Has anything happened ?” 
trived to say at last. 

“ Fle’s dead.’ Susan's voice broke. 
I had never seen her so moved before. 

“ What—the parrot?” I asked me- 
chanically. 

“ No, Sir. My poor Max. That parrot 
bit him somethingeruel. He never was 
a strong cat—not really.” 


I con- 








Knowing Susan's affection for the 











breed I sympathised. Openly, I mean. 
Inwardly, I don’t mind telling you that 
the relief was so great that, pending | 
the return of Phyllis, I stood myself one 
of my best cigars, a brand commonly 
reserved for distinguished strangers. 


ft 


“Walking sticks for gentlemen of every 
length.”—Adrt. in Local Paper. 


Even for the new giant (9 ft. 3 in.)? 

“* House over Shop to Let ; no bath; suitable 
for business people.” 

Advt. in Liverpool Paper, 
This should please Manchester. 

“TAKEN For Drst.— Roan Cob, 6 ys., 
with perfect manners.” 

Adtvt. in Provincial Paper. 

Plausible but unprincipled, we fear. 


“The car, which was travelling at just over 
120 m p-h., skidded 80 yards broadside on, 
then turned completely round three times, and 
charged up the Byfleet banking backwards . . . 
She was the most delightful car to handle that 
was ever on Brooklands Track.” 

Motoring Publication, 


Well, everyone to his taste. 


“Vist? or ‘rae ANGLO-CATHOLIC BILGRIMAGE. 
The Anglo-Catholic Bilgrimage, consisting 

of Bishop, Clergy and levity from England 

at present in Palestine, will pay a brief visit to 

Cairo.”-—Egyptian Paper. 

We do not approve of levity on a 

Bilgrimage. 
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SCIENCE, 


Oxcr there was a King, and to his Court came three 
magicians. ‘I'wo of them were old and had long white 
beards and peaked caps, and their clothes were covered with 
mysterious symbols which nobody could understand. They 
had a great deal of apparatus with them, and so had the 
third magician, who was a young man with a bold firm face 
and wore clothing, which in that country appeared peculiar, 
but to us seems ordinary enough. 

“What do you want?” asked the King, leaning on the 
shoulder of his Fool, who as a matter of fact Was his only 
counsellor. 

And the First Magician said :— 

“T and my friend here are alchemists. We know every- 
thing that was known by Hermes Trismecistus, and we 
have studied the works of Gresir, the Arabian, who wrote 
‘Tbe Summit of Perfection,’ and we understand all the pro- 
perties of gold and mercury and arsenic and sulphur. We 
have furnaces and alembies and aludels. We are also skilled 
in infusions and decoctions and sublimation and fixation, 
lixiviation, filtration, coagulation———” 

“ Everything, in fact, that ends with a nation,” interrupted 
the Fool, striking him smartly on the head with his bladder 
But the old man continued :— 


Rocerr Bacon, who explained to Pork NicnoLas Tne Fourtu 
the properties of liquefied gold ; and we are acquainted with 
Raymonp Luiiy and Basi, VALENTINE and Paracetsus. 
We have discovered the alkahest.” 

“And what then?” inquired the King, stifling a yawn. | 

“JT, O King,” said the First Magician, “ have discovered 
a preparation which confers immortality upon mankind; 
and my friend here has the Desirable Stone, which turns 
all metals into gold. For from being Adepts we became | 
Philosophers, and from being Philosophers we are now | 
Wise.” 

“ Deary me!” said the King. And then, turning to the 
Third Magician-—* And what can you do?” he inquired. 
“1,0 King, have discovered the secret of Perpetual Death.” 
“ And what on earth is the point of that ?” asked the Fool. 
“Tt is very useful against the King’s enemies. I have a 
Secret Ray that can wither everything that lives. It can 
also stop a motor-car twenty yards away.” 
“That would be helpful in crossing the streets of the | 
capital,” observed the Fool. 

“ Well, what do you advise me to do about it all?” asked 
the King, turning to him. 

“You must impose,” said the Fool, “a test. Begin with 
the old man who spoke first. Let him enter a motor-car 
and let the Third Magician turn his Secret Ray upon him. 
But see that before that he has drunk his Elixir of Immortal 
Life.” 

So the test was applied. And the First Magician was 
withered up so that he died, and the motor-car was stopped 
very suddenly twenty yards away from the death-dealing 
machine. 

“Though, after all,” observed the Fool thoughtfully, « it 
was only a Ford car.” 

“That disposes of him,” said the King gratefully to the 
Third Magician. “I rather like your Secret Ray. What do 
you want for it?” 

* A thousand million golden crowns,” he replied. 

“That, I think, is where I come in,” said the Second 
Magician, stepping forward; “if your Majesty will take me 
to the Treasury, where the copper coins from the tax-col- 
lectors are.” 

So all the copper in the King’s Treasury was transmuted 


“We have read the works of ALBERTUS MaGnus and | 


i ABS 

“There seems to me, Sire,” observed the Fool suddenly, | 
“a certain disadvantage in buying this Secret Ray. It }¢ 
very cumbersome to work, and even though it might kil] 
the King’s enemies this magician might go on from us and 
sell it also to them.” 

“ We can keep him here,” replied the King. 

“ Even so,” said the Fool, “ the secret might be stolen, or | 
there might be a revolution.” 

“ You think of everything!” cried the King. “ It is bet- 
ter that the secret should perish at once. 
us I can then keep all this gold.” 

So he ordered the Third Magician to be executed. The 
sentence was carried out in the palace courtyard by the 
troops of the royal bodyguard, who, not understanding the 
Secret Ray, used ordinary bows and arrows. 

The Second Magician was created Wizard-in-Ordinary 
to the King, and sat always on his left hand. But a few 
| weeks later a message was brought to the King from a 
| foreign land which lay overseas, to say that the bankers of 
| the world had decided to abolish the gold standard. Livid 
| With fury, the King ordered the Second Magician to be 

killed ‘in his turn. 

“What am I to do?” he said petulantly to the Fool. | 
es have lost the Secret of Perpetual Life and the Secret 
| 


The more so 





of Perpetual Death ; and now even my treasured gold is of 
no avail,” 

“ There is always hellebore,” replied the Fool. 
prepare you some of that myself,” 


“T could 








DEMETER’S TONIC. 

“ Narore 's an invalid,” declared my neighbour ; 

“ Regard, I pray you, yonder gleaming bed ; 
In vain had been my long-protracted labour 

Unless the plants were spoon-and-bottle-fed ; 
So, if you aim (as say the advertisers) 

To live your garden life with zip and zest, 
Spend all your ready cash on fertilisers 

And never mind the rest.” 


So this was Nature’s secret ; her digestion 

Required incessant pampering, he was sure, 
With appetising mixtures; hence the question 

Was chiefly one of suitable manure ; 
And so, to save my garden from the dull fate 

Of bringing only twigs and leaves to birth, 
With phosphate, bone-meal, basic slag and sulphate 

I dosed my slice of earth. 


But now, when Springtime lingers in the coppice, 
Painting the tender shoots a lucent green, 

And even tempts the buds of languorous poppies 
To shed their splendour on the vernal scene ; 

When Philomela, weeping for her loss, trills, 
And all the garden dons its gala dress, 

The only scent that rises to my nostrils 

Is that of HS. 


$n a Good Cause. | 
Mr. Punch would like to remind his readers of the claims | 
of the Santa Claus Home at Highgate for children with bip 
and spinal disease, which they have from time to time | 
assisted by their generosity. Appeals to the public seem | 
just now to be more numerous than ever, some of them | 
on a necessarily large scale. But it is hoped that old friends, 
particularly one as modest in its scope—although not less 
useful for that-—as the Santa Claus Home will not suffer | 
in consequence. Donations should be sent to Miss CHanies, 











into gold. 
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Owner of Second-hand Two-seater, “WELL, GOOD-BYE, OLD BEAN—~IN CASE SHE STARTS.” 
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WEW VIEWS ON OLD BOOKS. 
(If Elizabethan Publishers had only been 
able to look ahead.) 

Dear Mr. ——, I must apologise for 
my delay in sending you my report of 
the MS. of that collection of Essays you 
sent me, but it has really been a very 
tough job. 

To begin with, the spelling is most 
peculiar; evidently deliberate, but sav- 
ouring of Wardour Street. The writer's 
outlook is in the main old-fashioned, 
but relieved by gleams of insight. The 
work is full of sayings which I seem to 
have heard before. For example, the 
author speaks of revenge as “ a kind of 
wild justice,” a remark which I remem- 
ber reading in a leading article only a 
few weeks ago. Also he is greatly given 
to Latin quotations, but seldom adds a 
translation; and he carries his avoid- 
ance of modernism to an excess which 
borders on affectation, Thus he dis- 
cusses Exhibitions, but under the alias 
of “Masques and Triumphs,” and crabs 
them as “Toys.” This essay would, I 
think, have to be cut out orelse rewritten 
' accordance with the lessons of Wem- 
bley. Therange of comment isextremely 
Wide, but the mentality revealed is 
cramped by prejudice and even ignorance, 
and clouded by inconsistency. He dis- 
misses dancing as a “mean and vulgar 
thing,” and yet almost in’ the same 








th describes it as a “ thing of state 
ae 





and pleasure”! One of the longest 
essays is devoted to domestic architec- 
ture and the equipment of a country 
house. But there is no mention of 
bathrooms, h. and c., or a garage ; and 
while he talks of ‘three courts ” omits 
to state whether they should be hard or 
grass courts. 

On the other hand, regarded as a 
practical manual for politicians, these 
Essays contain some valuable hints, as 
when he points out the dangers of an 
excess of charity, of being, in fact, so 
good as to be good for nothing. On 
the relations of youth and age, parents 
and children, he shows some sagacity, 
commending liberal allowance and, 
within limits, the encouragement of 
self-expression ; but he still adheres in 
the main to the exploded view that 
parents should choose their children’s 
profession. He often quotes Macuta- 
VELLI, but never mentions MontEssori 
or Mussoxint. On the subject of beauty 
he commits himself to the somewhat 
obscure view that it depends more on 
favour than on colour, which seems to 
indicate a prejudice against the use of 
cosmetics. He discourses on the dan- 
gers of getting rich quick ; on the other 
hand he applauds the practice of keeping 
diaries. 

As a commercial proposition the 
book is seriously handicapped by its 
extreme brevity. Unless it were printed 





would not run to more than about a 
hundred-and-fifty pages, and, if priced 
at, say, five shillings, would require an 
improbably large sale to enable you to 
make a reasonable profit. The author is 
unknown and his name is not romantic. | 
Under a taking pseudonym, such as“ A 
Member of the Old Nobility,” he might 
perhaps gain a hearing. Better still, if 
he would consent to have his MS. re- 
vised by a modern essayist, such as Mr, 
Aaate or Mr. Lewis Hino, I think that 
you might perhaps get home on the 
venture. Otherwise I fear I cannot 
confidently recommend publication. 
Yours faithfully, a 








On the Scenic Railway at Wembley : 
“On this thrilling ride the trains average 
fifty miles an hour, the ride of 14 miles being 
accomplished in a hurried 5 min.” 
Weekly Paper. 
The arithmetic too, you will notice, is 
rather thrilling. 


“T heard my neighbour whisperin a hushed 
sort of voice.” — Weekly Paper. 
The stor sort of voice we always use 
when whispering. 





From a serial story :— 

“That afternoon the ‘Bonnie Doon’ film 
was resumed. They were out on a beautiful 
boulder-strewn hillside, all purple with heather 
and yellow with gauze,”— Weekly Paper. 
The “ gauze” would, of course, give a 
“ filmy” effect. 





in large type and with ample margins it 
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CHANGE, CHANGE! 


“Tr's odd coming back to London 
after so many years.” said Charlie—my 
old friend, Charlie Waters. 

“Let's see. Exactly how many?” I 
asked. 

‘“‘Well, I haven't been here since 
1903,” he said. ‘“That’s what?” 

“I’m not good at arithmetic,” I said, 
“but it looks very like twenty-one.” 

“Twenty-one 's a long time,” he said, 
“to spend in looking forward to the 
joys of London; and now that I am 
here at last it’s disappointing. I find 
nothing but change and everything for 
the worse.” 

“ Everything?” I asked. 

“ Yes, everything.” 





resumed aftera gloomy silence, “they ‘re 
not a patch on the old days. ‘Where 
are your actors? Where's your Henry 
Irvine ? Where's your Exien Terry ? 
I did my best to laugh at some of your 
comedians, but they merely made me 
regret the old ones. There’s no one 
like Wini1aM BLAKELEY any more.” 

“ They may be different,” I said, “ but 
I don’t see that our present-day come- 
dians aren't as good. Difference is not 
necessarily deterioration. You wouldn't 
have everything always the same?” 

“T don’t know that I wouldn't,” he 
said. “As for music-halls, they don't 
seem to exist. I look for the Tivoli and 
find a cinema. I look for the Pavilion 
and find a cinema. Cinemas may be 
all right for those that like them, but 


| you can settle down even to what meal 
they give you the floor is being cleared 
again for dancing, which had begun 
at tea and will go on till all hours. 
This turning night into day—what’s 
that going to do for the race, do you 
suppose?” F 

* But you re not maintaining,” I said, 
“that there were no night clubs and 
dancing-saloons in your time ?” 

“There may have been a few,” he 
replied, “to be visited on special ocea- 
sions; but dancing among tables wasn't 
a cult, or fashion, then as it is now, A 
quiet supper was possible, with some 
| decent supper food to eat, such as the 
|devilled bones I’ve mentioned. But 
| now your small-hour jazzing is as much 
a part of life as your bath. What I 











He became hard and 
assertive. 

« Everything,” he re- ¢ 

sated. ‘Take man- 
ners. Look at the 
women. When I left 
England a few of them 
smoked. Now they all 
do. Even young girls 
—if girls can be called 
young any longer.” 

“Are you sure they 
didn’t smoke before you 


left?” I asked. ‘Se- 
cretly ?” 
“They may have 


done,” he said. ‘And 
if they did I don’t mind. 
What I do mind is their 
publicity now. Before 
meals, in the middle of 
meals, sometimes right 
through meals. At the 
theatre the other even- 
ing I saw some walking 
about with cigarettes in 





Nervous Beginner (to caddy), “I—xn 
‘RABBIT’ HERE?” 


Caddie. “We pip oxci 
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BUT THE COMMITTEE ’AD 'EM SHOT.” 


} want to know is, when 
do these people get up 
and do their work, or 
does all work now go by 
the board? You can't 
deny that all thischange 
exists ?’’ he challenged 
me. 

“Some of it may be | 
in yourself, dear Bru- 
tus,” I suggested. 

“Rot!” he replied. | 
“I’ve kept myself | 
sweet.” | 

I walked away with | 
him, and in St. James's | 
Street he stopped a | 
man and held out his | 
hand, } 

“Hullo, Jack!” he | 
said, 

But the man made | 
no sign of recognition. 

“Surely it’s Jack Hil- | 
ton?” said my friend, | 
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AN OCCASIONAL 








their mouths. In their mouths! That's 
change, isn’t it? Not holding them 
and puffing, but stuck right in their 
painted faces. 

“Yes, and paint!” 
“ Look at the paint!” 

“Didn't they paint when you left?” I 
asked. 

“Some of the old ones, yes,” he said. 


he went on. 


“ But not the children. They ‘ve all got | 


lip-sticks now, and mirrors and puffs. 
And they make-up in public. We used 


to see that kind of thing only in Paris; | 


now it’s taught in our schools. 

He was getting very angry. 

“ And there's the way people eat in 
theatres,” he snarled. “ They may have 
munched in the pit and gallery when I 
left. But now the stalls are full of 
chocolate-boxes too. I’m not sure 


Bah!” 


that isn’t the most striking change I 've | 
come across. But there’s change every- | 


where, and always for the worse. 
“ As for the theatres themselves,” he 


why should they destroy other things ? 
What you call revue is no substitute 
for the old music-halls. Where’s your 
Dan Leno? Tell me.” ; 

“Men can't live for ever,” I sug- 
gested. 


“No, but the right spirit ought to,” | 


he said. “And it’s the spirit that's 
all wrong here now. No care, no 
thoroughness, Take your restaurants. 
No variety whatever 
swear, most of it. And food in private 
houses has lost its flavour too. Bacon 
isn’t what it used to be; ham’s not a 
patch on the ham of my young days. 
Sausages are not worth eating. Whiskey 
is an insipid fluid; beer has none of 
its old texture. But to go back to 
restaurants, would you believe it, I 
tried all over London for devilled bones 
for supper last week and they ’d hardly 
ever heard of such things? Just the 
ordinary dreary stuff—no enterprise. 





Isn't that deterioration? And before 


; frozen meat, I''}] | 


| We trust there is no ground for the 


“Don’t you know me? | 
[’mCharlie Waters. I've just comeback | 
from Hong Kong after twenty years.” 
“Good heavens, Charlie!’ 
Hilton, clasping his hand with what | 
seemed to be real affection. “ Yes, I | 
see now. Forgive me, old chap, but, | 
iby Jingo, you've changed so com- | 
' 


| pletely '” BE. V. L. 


Another Impending Apology. 
“Sir Henry Slesser (Solicitor-General), speak- | 


| ing for himself and not for the Gove nment, | 
jsaid he declined altogether to believe that 


said 











| rational human enjoyment required an accom 


| paniment of vice.”-—Daily Paper. 


a Brees 


From a wedding-report : 
“Her four 
bearers . . 


| implication that the Government are of | 
|a different opinion. 
| 


bridesmaids and two brain | 
.”— Provincial Paper. 
A useful innovation for brides who are 


apt to lose their heads on these ocea- 





sions. 
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Depressed Clerk. “Cax 1 HAVE THE Day OFF?” 
Employer, “ Wuy?” 
Depressed Clerk, “I WANT TO HANG MYSELF.” 
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GERALD THE OMNISCIENT. 

Propasiy most of you own a friend 
who has a peculiar and extensive know- 
ledge of matters hidden from the general 
public, but I doubt if one of them is at 
once so omniscient and so maddening 
as my friend Gerald. As with most of 

genus his special slogan is the word 
“watch,” coupled with the particular 
— it football club, statesman, 

er, poet, investment, political party, 
athlete or plumber—about whom or 
Which he is being “ knowing.” 

Last winter, for example, Gerald was 
concerned about the First League. 
somey come § heordered. I meekly 

imted out that I was playing golf that 
afternoon and could ne acalte wateh 

verton. I even suggested that I would 
much prefer to sit by the bedside of a sick 
friend than watch Everton. To Gerald 
were mere pointless quibbles ; what 
he meant to tell me was that some 
secret existed about the First 
League which could only be revealed to 
the uninitiated by a steady watch on 
verton 





I don’t know Whether I hate him 
ttc: 














most in the political field or the finan- 
cial. Of course he is equally primed 
with mysterious information in both ; 
and, again, it is essential to “ watch” 
something or somebody. 

Gerald arrived one morning when I 
was at breakfast. To call at such an 
hour is typical of the supreme hateful- 
ness of the fellow. He sat down at the 
table, put his elbow in the marmalade, 
blew his offensive smoke into my face, 
knocked over the milk-jug and without 
further preamble remarked, ‘“ Watch 
Chartered. I know something.” 

As a matter of fact I had been watch- 
ing Chartered and I knew a good deal. 
I had watched them fall a shilling, and 
I knew that a further fall would create 
discord with my broker and spoil my 
chance of a good holiday. So I asked 
Gerald for more news. 

“Ah,” said Gerald, “I mustn't tell 
you. But just you watch them.” 

(As a personal and painful note inter- 
polated in this monograph on Gerald 
I may record that I continued to gaze 
on Chartered for another month, and 
then my shares and I parted, more in 
bankruptcy than in anger.) 





Of course during this time Gerald had 
“ put me wise " to several other hidden 
but important moves. The coming of 
the Labour Government found him in 
his element. The things he knew but 
might not divulge must have been in- 
credibly startling. 

“ Watch Srpney Wess,” he said; “1 
know something.” 

It seemed to me that to single out 
Mr. Wesp for exclusive scrutiny was 
quite absurd; further, whatever this 
gentleman's undoubted mental attain- 
ments, his published photographs in 
full Court Dress hardly invited one toa 
closer study of his personal appearance. 
But Gerald ignored my mild objections ; 
according to him keen observation of 
Mr. Wess would give me some insight 
into strange matters agitating the Chan- 
celleries of Europe. I am still watching 
him, but nothing much seems to happen. 

At the present moment under Gerald’s 
direct or indirect instructions I am 
“watching” Waxss, Ersterm, Tyipes- 
Ley (R), Miss Hexen Wits, Marx, the 
ex-Catipa, Tom Pinch and Dean Ineg. 
He knows something about them all. I 
only know what I think about Gerald. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Avraoves I feel that the attenuated ranks of our historical 
novelists can ill afford to lose her, I am not on the whole 
sorry that Miss Marsortre Bowen has chosen to give us a 
second modern novel. Modern, that is, thinking in mons; 
for the ostrich feathers and gigot sleeves of 1883 lend an air 
of quaint antiquity to the opening chapter of The Presence 
and the Power (Wanv, Lock), This chapter sets the stage 
for a drama of three generations—a drama in which the 
last scions of three old Kentish families, the Cantelowes, the 
Myniotts and the Dyprres, weigh the advantages of uphold- 
ing feudal prestige against the delights and drawbacks of 
following your own fancy. Raulyn Dyprre (pronounced 


a 


of a happy person. The premier Duke will surely be able to 
provide the garment (long satire on ancestry of dukes) ? Or 
# famous statesman then (short satire on statesmen)? Ory 
woman, maybe? But no woman is happy and few chaste 

if L interpret this part aright—-and anyway it doesn’t matter 
greatly. Interlude here, queerly personal and to me shocking, 
on the sorrows of Exizanetsx of Austria: conte drolatique 
about Alaciel, daughter of the Sultan. A warrior perchance 
(heavy satire on the ineffable stupidity of warriors)? No, 
the shirt cannot be found. The only happy people live ina 
Pacific isle—and they don't wear shirts. Finally, however, 
swindled by one of his guardians out of his incredible estate, 
Charles becomes completely happy as an articled clerk with 
‘no other ambitions but to be taken on as a junior partucr 
and to win the local tennis tournament.” Now, I do not 
suspect our sprightly author of so banal a purpose as the 








* coe Le the last of his line and expected to marry 
Philippa Myniott. Somewhat 

cruelly, but with considerable 
psychological cunning, Miss 
Bowen allows you to half-sym- 
pathise with the kitten stage 
of Raulyn’s ultimately ferocious 
self-will—-his relegation of 
Philippa to the rival Cantelowe 
and his marriage (with ominous 
circumstances of caprice and 
subterfuge) to a mysterious Ro- 
man Marchesina. Geva Lam- 
bruschini, the lady in question, 
has led a lonely and A ere 
thwarted life under the double 
tutelage of a wealthy middle- 
class doctor and an austere 
princely cousin. And the secret 
of her tutelage, dramatically re- 
vealed, presents a second great 
issue, this time self-incurred, 
to the unstable and cowardly 
Raulyn. The effect of its re- 
velation on Geva herself, on 
Raulyn, on Philippa(whocomes 
disastrously with her husband 
to Italy) and on the children of 
both couples, keeps the rest of om 
the story going with adequacy \ 
and ease. While enjoying its 
many and romantic ramifica- 
tions, I missed the artistic 








Celirtrasery fe. 


Member of the Anti-Washing Federation (to member who 
has yielded to superior force). “ Yan! Buackira !” 


demonstration that riches don't 





ee bring happiness. Somehow the | 
: barbed shafts don’t hit their | 
mark. They seem never to | 
have been aimed but just loosed | 
casually into the air. 
A generation has passed since | 
Mr. Justice MADDEN captivated | 
scholars and sportsmen by his | 
| Diaryof Master William Silence, 
| a Work invaluable to the earnest | 
student of SHAKEsSPEARR. Now, 
having retired from the Irish 
Bench, he has occupied his 
leisure in writing A Chapter of 
Mediaeval History (Murray), an | 
account of the early writers on | 
field sport and horses and the | 
ritual of the Chase. Our an- | 
cestors very properly considered 
ithat a knowledge both of the | 
| theory and the practice of venery | 
;and woodceraft was an essential | 
part of the education of a gen- | 
tleman, as indeed of commoner | 
; , folk as well; for in the book of | 
oa. King Modus, written in the four- 
a . arey 
: teenth century, are enumerated, 
besides the pursuits of kings and 
nobles, various kinds of sport 
_twhich may be inexpensivels 











unity which made Miss Bowen’s first latter-day novel so 
memorable an achievement. But Raulyn is a subtle and 
consistent piece of work, and Dr. Michelozzi, though un- 
doubtedly drawn from the same ;model as the Venetian 
specialist in Stinging Nettles, is another and certainly a 
brighter feather in his creator's well-plumed cap. : 





I suppose even the most irresponsible satire ought to 
have some design and direction if it is to be intelligible and 
entertaining to the reader. I don't find any such coherence 
in The Shert (Cuarto anv Wrixpus), by Captain Peter 
Wriaeut, though I should never be surprised if it were 
hailed by more perceptive critics as a masterpiece of modern- 
ist technique. A certain fabulously wealthy merchant of 
“Caria,” which is apparently America, though there seems 
no particular significance in the fact, shortly before his death 
sends his only son to“ Crete,” which is apparently England. 
The richest heir of all time—all the money of Caria and 
Crete is slipping into his coffers—Charles falls into an in- 
supportable melancholy incurable by doctors (satire on 





doctors). A spiritualist prescribes the wearing of the shirt 


enjoyed by poor men. (Queen Racio, wile of King Modus, 
in the same book, piously transforms the whole business | 
into an allegory of the Christian religion, in which certain 
unfortunate animals become the emblems of deadly sins. 
The first book on field sports printed in Ingland was 
The Boke of Saint Albans, 1486, which was painfully 
studied by the new rich of the sixteenth and seventeent!i 
centuries, intent to learn the language of gentlefolk lest 
they should be shamed. To confuse the faleon with the 
tercel, for instance, was an unpardonable solecism, as 
Dr. Mappen elaborately explains. But the interest of his 
book, so charged with entertaining lore, lies rather in the 
quaint stories of great persons with which it is interspersed | 
than in its disquisitions on ancient sport. I like best the | 
story of the Comte de Forx and his familiar spirit; from 
whom (or so Froissart was informed by a trusty squire) 
the Counr learned all about the Battle of Alyuparrota, 
fought on 13th August, 1385, ten days before the news 
was brought by human agency. 











Young Cyril Draycott is discovered in the specialist's 
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Gardener of the Old School (to new Tenant). “Wat! 
Gey'wor, you ars’? A BoLsHIe, ARE YER?” 





Don’? LIKE GERANIUMS, CALCEOLARIAS, AN’ 
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room, his face blanched to the colour of wood ashes, for he 
has just received his death-sentence. His godfather, Sir 
Anthony Frere, that eminent physician, gives him one year 
to live, eighteen months if he takes the utmost care of him- 
self; but Cyri/ is perhaps excusably bitter at the suggestion 
of cotton-wool and is all for a brief but merry finish. How- 
ever, that very afternoon comes a telephone call from his 
solicitors, demanding his immediate attendance at the office, 
and he finds that an Australian uncle has thoughtfully died 
and left him a fortune, with the curious proviso that he is 
not to come into possession of his inheritance until a full 
year has elapsed. The framework may seem a little obvi- 
ous, butit was clearly necessary to make the young man deter- 
mine to live long enough to inherit the money. So he settles 
down in a little Sussex cottage, half a mile out of Barrow 

ping, and is nearly bored to death before he gets fairly 
started. But then he meets, in a sudden storm, a charming 
Mrs, Fane, who chances to be an old friend of Sir A nthony's, 
and when her daughter Olivia arrives on the scene from 
India the least experienced novel-reader sees pretty well 
what is going to happen, though there are troubles enough 
in store for the two haces the “ year of despair and hope and 
joy " draws to its close. A remarkably thorough-going siren, 

lie Denham, and her jealous husband, Vincent, make their 
appearance; there is a terrible time when Olivia is falsely 
said to be engaged to someone else, and the occasions when 
the specialist's prediction seems on the verge of coming 
true are alarmingly frequent. Pawning To-morrow (Hopper 
AND Stovanton) is, in short, full of thrills for the tender- 
hearted who can persuade themselves that Cyril is worth 
worrying about. The handling of that young gentleman 
himself, and one or two other indications, incline me to 
“spect that J. W. Broapwoop, the author, may be a lady. 


So 





I think someone or other must have reproached Mr. 
Pamir GuepaLia with having assembled too random and 
cecasional a set of essays in Masters and Men; otherwise 
why does he ask me to believe that there is a deliberate 
interdependence of design about the component parts of 
A Gallery ——— ? Ihave read every one of its nine- 
and-twenty studies, always with interest and often with 
enthusiasm, but their controlling scheme has escaped me. 
However, I do not come off a penny the worse, for if 

never have thought of looking for symmetry if Mr. GUEDALLA 
had not assured me it was there. As it is, I feel that 
even his sub-groupings are a little arbitrary. Of his 
“Five Landscapes,” for instance, ‘ Fez,” “ Biarritz” and 
* Mequinez” are bright stages for historical figures ; “ Kirrie- 
muir ” and ‘“ Mandalay ” mere euphemisms for the art and 
craft of Sir James Barrie and Mr. Rupyarp Kierina. 
“The Seven Sages " hang together better, Anaroue France 
is most attractively hoisted with his own ironic petard ; and, 
though I should have reversed the verdicts attributed to 
posterity on Wet.s and Snaw, [ am entirely at one with 
those voiced in the name of our own era on Harpy and 
Jonrap. Mr. GuEDALLA’s political portraits are more adroit 
than his literary ones. I admit that “ The Seven Sleepers ” 
somewhat inaptly includes the aC Premier and the two 
Cxcins, along with more indubitable slumberers ; but ‘‘The 
Seven Lamps of Liberalism” makes amends with an essay 
on Lioyp Grorosr, and “ British Huguenots” generally, 
which is discernment itself. Mr. Guepauia’s manner has 
gained, I think, in decorum without losing in gaiety. He 
is still liable to be ingenious rather than illuminating, and 
the architecture of his essays occasionally suffers (as in 
“Tady Palmerston”) from his habit of erecting a very large 
portico to a very small building. But his best work matches 
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the method to the theme and the phrase to the occasion 
with great nicety ; and most of his epigrammatic bullets— 
especially those aimed at Big Busines in politics—have my 
very best wishes for speedy and appropriate billets. 





Possibly we are even now standing on the threshold of 
another period of activity for the short-story writer, such as 
those who have reached a certain age may recollect near the 
close of the last century, when Kiriine and WELLs, Barrie 
and Srevenson, Henry James and Frank Harris were all 
working in this fascinating compartment of literary endeav- 
our. Here, at any rate, is a stoutish work entitled Georgian 
Stories, 1924 (CHAPMAN AND HA tx), containing specimens 
by most of our admired writers of the day. And this, bear 
in mind, is the second volume of a series, the first, which 
appeared two years ago, having actually run through three 
editions. Assuredly, then, we must be on the verge of a 
revival. AumonreR and Woprnousr, St. Jonn Lucas and 





Roanakes, in which the defence is successful but sore); 
thinned, the English, now some sixty souls, men, women and 
children, having lost hope for the ships that come not, move 
up into Cherokee territory and live among their new friends. 
The years pass ; Redskin and Paleface are close comrades 
and modify each other’s lives and thoughts. In particular 
a triple cord of friendship binds the youth Miles Darling, 
Young Thunder the Croatan, and Ruy Valdez the Spanish 
boy wrecked upen their coast, rescued and adopted. Miles 
and Ruy both love the beautiful Virginia Dare, and their 
friendship passes this supreme test. There are huntings 
and forays, captures and rescues, told with spirit if in an 
idiom which makes a little for obscurity and is something of a 
drag on the pace of authentic Redskin romance. Modernism 
has laid its hand on this genre also, we must suppose. Very 
pleasant is the thread of pride in the English ancestry of 
her State that this distinguished Virginian weaves into her 
story, though indeed it was from a later settlement that 








J. D. Berresrorp, ALp- 
ous Huxbey and 


Virginia really sprang. | 





ALGERNON BLackwoop 
may be the great names 
on the lips of the next 
generation. But the 
short story itself has 
changed from what it 
was in the days of our 
(comparative) youth. It 
is in certain cases far 
less compact, less rigid 
inform. Students might 
do well to compare, for 
instanee, “The Gio- 
conda Smile,” by Atp- 
ovs Huxtey, with “The 
Smile of La Gioconda,”’ 
by Mortey Roserts, 
which appeared for the 
first time something 
more than twenty years 
ago. The similarity of 
name is presumably a 
mere accident, but the 
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This but tells of the 
failure of the pioneers. | 
| Just once, I think, I | 
caught our careful an- | 
thor tripping. Where | 
did the settlers, iso- | 
lated for seventeen | 
years, get the powder | 
for that ‘‘demon wea- 
pon they name harque- 
bus” which they took 
into action against the 
Shawanese  Algon- 
quins? And would the 
ball fired from the ecul- 
verin in the early attack 
on the stockade have 
burst ? 


o | 
| 








The Passing of the 
Penqwerns (HErne- 
MANN) is a grim tale. 
‘The Pengwerns,” we | 
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two stories make an in- THE 
teresting contrast, Mr. 
Roserts has not a word 
too many; he confines 
his attention strictly 


PUBLICITY VALUE OF BEAUTY. f 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunk, or WIMBLEDON, WHO WERE SERIOUSLY INJURED IN and the atmosphere o 


A MOTOR SMASH. 
Inset: Miss Evirn Swirn, oF Toorinc, wHo WITNESSED THE accipenr. |Spern Rectory endow 


are told, “are human | 
beings, but the events | 


their existence at Lan- 








to the story he is telling. Mr. Huxuey, on the other hand, 
wants to get into his a vast amount of extraneous matter. 
He works it all in too with amazing cleverness ; but it rather 
dissipates our interest. And so it is with“ My Son, My Son,” 
an admirable and moving story of the War, by Sr. Jonny 
Lucas. Our modern writers have decided not to allow 
themselves to be cramped by tradition—which is perhaps 
all to the good. But I think I prefer them when they 
restrict themselves a little in length. To my mind two of 
the best stories in this volume are also among the shortest— 
“ Safety,” by Sr. Jonn Ervine, and “The Liqueur Glass,” 
by Puytiis Borrome. But they are all worth reading. 


In Croatan (Burrerwortn) Mary Jounston tells of the 
adventures of a party of English folk sent out by RaLEicH 
to the New World a little before the coming of the Armada. 
Three shipsful they sailed, and made Roanoke Island. Two 
go back for more men and for supplies. But they do not 
return, for the needs of England in troublous times must be 
served. The Croatans were a tribe of the Cherokees and 








friendly to the settlers. After a treacherous attack by the 





___ Ss them with a terrifying 
unearthliness.” Well, I cannot say that I was terrified by 
Miss Maraaret M. Leicu’s story of this family, but I was | 
most truly impressed by the proficiency with which it is told. | 
In unskilled hands the record of these unhappy people, who | 
are pursued by an ineluctab!e fate, would have been in- 
tensely depressing and more than a little tiresome ; but Miss 
Leicu has avoided most of the dangers that lurked in her way. 
Still I am not suggesting that this is a story to be recom- 
mended to those who regard fiction solely as an amusing | 
entertainment. The Pengwerns were in my opinion what | 
the Cornish, to whom they belong, ca'l ‘ not exactly,” but | 
all the same it is impossible to read of them without an 
almost painful sympathy. Whether I think of Séephen 
Pengwern, the Rector of Lanspern, who did not believe in 
the doctrines which he preached, or of Miriam Pengwern 
who, foredoomed to trouble, wandered restlessly about the 
world, I feel as if they must be rescued at any cost, and that 
surely is a tribute to Miss Leen. 











“ Triangles are said to bring luck.” —Weekly Paper. 
Always excepting the “ eternal” kind. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Proressor Gopparp thinks that the 
observer in his rocket will be able to 
see what the world really looks like. 
Yes, but which world—this or the next ? 


The Daily News has been conducting 
an inquiry into the cause of the tremolo 
adopted by some singers. Ourselves 
we think that in many cases it is due 
to a fear of the consequences. 


An American religious organisation 
declares that there is no Hades. This 
has impressed us so deeply that we 
have decided to send for our income- 
tax collector and tell him that we un- 
derstand it isn’t possible for him to do 
as we told him. 


| . After being informed that his wife 


had given birth to five children a 
tradesman of Genthin, Pomerania, left 
home and has not since been heard of. 


It is thought that he didn’t like odd 
numbers. ‘ 


A contemporary is asking its readers 
what they think of the bagpipe. If 
it imagined that we are capable of using 
language like that, it is grossly mis- 
taken. * 

A Northamptonshire Distviet Council 
will not allow tenants in State-aided 
houses to paper the walls. They prob- 
ably take the view that the rooms are 
small enough already. 





x 
We have heard of a man who picked 
out a Derby loser, and 


“Kk 

It has once again been suggested that 
? > Y 4 2 
the proceedings of Parliament should 
be broadcast. The public is still won- 


Westminster Bridge lamps are to be 
brightened. If this is in accordance 
with the Brighter Westminster Move- 
ment we trust no time will be lost in 
applying the same treatment to Minis- 
terial haloes. , 


A psychologist says that in order to 
form character we should do something 
every day that we dislike. Wedo. We 
get up. 


We hear of two operatic artistes who 
between them can speak thirteen lan- 
guages. Not counting, of course, the 
one that all singers use when sing- 


ing. 


A publisher has written to the Press 
to say that the. best-seller takes more 





managing than the public imagines. 
We often wish that it took a good deal 





the idea didn't come to} ar 
him in a dream either. ; j 


iif 


A Mexican in Lon- 
don has been robbed 
of twenty pounds by 
means of the contfi- 
dence trick. Mexicans 
shouldn’t venture so far 
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from civilisation. 


A teacher of elocu- 
tion mentions the case 
of an actor who could 
read the hotel menu so 
feelingly as to bring 
tears into his own eyes. 
We often get the same 
result when reading 
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Prospective Tenant of Houseboat. “Is 1r A NEALTHY SITUATION?” , 
Agent. “SepLtexpip! GRavVEL BOTTOM.” 


more writing. 


Historians state that 
in the time of AuGustTus 
the Romans had several 
of their principal streets 
paved. Well, so have 


we. 





A composer says that 
musicians should forget 
that they are part of an 
| orchestra, and let them- 
selves be carried away. 

| They do the first all 
jright, but we should 
| like to see some of them 
| take the rest of his ad- 
| vice a little more often. 





the prices on the menu. 


China has decided to recognise Russia. 
Both countries have many things in 
common, including their inability to 
lend one another any money. 


According to Mr. H. 8. Wuirenovse, 
the American radio expert, the British 
wireless service is better than the Ameri- 


can. Britannia, in fact, Rules the Wire- 
less Waves. 


A resident of Blockley, Worcester- 
shire, writes to a morning paper to say 
that he saw an extremely bright rain- 
bow which was upside down. To correct 
this sort of thing the spectator should 
stand on his head. 

A cinema star living in Los Angeles 

just married a man whom she had 
telused twenty-four times. We rather 
Wonder she didn’t think of this before. 
ge out there is commonly re- 

: as the simplest way of getting 











nid of an importunate. 


fiancé on the buckle of her shoe. We 


dering whose is the hidden hand behind 
these cruel suggestions. 
* * 


When the wolf is at his door the 
true optimist derives consolation from 
the thought that the brute will probably 
keep burglars away. 

te 

It is the latest fad for the fashionable 

Parisienne to wear a picture of her 


hear that the appearance of a lady in 
the street recently with odd buckles 
attracted considerable attention. 


The Hor Conrro.uer, speaking at 
Canterbury, complained that he had 
great difficulty in getting brewers to buy 
hops. We can’t imagine what he ex- 
pects the modern brewer to want hops 
for. . 


“What,” asks a cleric, “has Bir- 
mingham ever done tohelp the Chureh?” 
It seems to have escaped him that 
Birmingham produces over a million 


Aspirin is being used to invigorate 
plants. But tender-hearted people have 
for along time been giving the aspidistra 
a seidlitz powder after a late night. 


“Of all the Cabinet Ministers Mr. 
Suaw is the fondest of music,” says a 
writer. The Tom-Tom, we suppose. 


1 
A proposed new Bill makes it illegal 
to use a decoy bird. Nothing is said of 
the cloak-room attendant’s shilling de- 
coy in the plate. 


The persistent rumour that a cen- 
tenarian had been discovered who wears 
spectacles for reading and does not 
smoke a clay-pipe now turns out to be 
a hoax. 

According to a plébiscite, the most 
popular. modern book in America is 
Mr. Weis’ Outline of the History of 
the World. You can understand this. 
When a man intends to buy a place, he 
always gets a guide-hook to the district 
beforehand. 





buttons every week. 
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BANK-HOLIDAY COLF. 


Scene—The third-class links at a well- 

known seaside resort. 

First Tee— Family party, Father, 
Mother and two intelligent Sons i 
the foreground ; patient queue in the 
rear. 

Father. You go first, Ma. 

Mother. Oh, well, I don't mind if I 
do. Driver, I suppose. This wooden 
one, isn’t it? (Drives.) Well now, isn’t 
that funny? I missed it. Still, even 
those professionals do sometimes. 

Elderly Colonel, of ramrod appear- 
ance, at end of queue (sotto voce). Fore! 

Father. Will you have another, 
Ma? 

Mother. No; Percy goes next. 

Percy. No, Pa goes next. 

Father. What about Algie? He’s the 
youngest. 

[Surging movement of patient queue. 

Mother (with intuitive faculties 
strongly developed). I believe we're 
keeping people waiting. You send off 
one of your long ones, Father, and we 'll 
go on to the next. 

[Father sends off one of his long 
ones—fifty yards. Sigh of relief 
from patient queie. 

On Farrway or tHE Fourta—Elderly 
and well-fed Canon (recommended 
light exercise by Doctor), with Wife 
to match. They carry on a conversa- 
tion from opposite sides of the fair- 
way. 

Wife. Lam so glad of the news about 
dear Louisa. 

Canon (grasping mashie and mentally 
reviewing Varpon’s directions). News 
about ...? (Wind blows away rest 
of sentence. 

Colonel Ramrod (in rear). Fore! 

Canon (absent-mindedly). 1 submit 
that this isirrelevant. If we are agreed, 
shall we pass on to the next item ? 

[Passes on. Ball lands on green. 

Wife (across fairway). . . . and she 
is going to stay with Jane. 

Colonel R. Fore! 

Wife (in best diocesan manner). Who 
is that person ? 

{Canon and Wife meet on green. 

Canon. Shall I putt for you, my love? 
You look a little breathless. 

Colonel Ramrod. Fore! 

Canon. Ah! That worthy man re- 
minds me so much of the dear Arch- 
deacon when he is, shall I say, a little 
ruffled. 

Wife. He seems to want to hurry us 
off this green, Marmaduke. I call it 
most inconsiderate. I p ly picked 
up the ball and carried it here, as I 
thought I would sit down a moment. 
I wanted to read you the postscript of 
Louisa’s letter, so interesting—— 








Canon (anxiously consulting book of 
rules). I fear, my love, we must not 
sojourn further. There are several 
people in the rear of our military friend 
who appear to be waiting their turn. 


Texto Greexn—Poppa, with attendant 
caddie, Momma and Jefferson junior, 
with camera, Poppa putts. 


Momma. Now, Jeff, just you fix your- 
self there in that mound arrangement, 
and you can snap Pops first-rate. 

Jefferson, junior. Say, I'm going to 
take you too, Momma. 

Colonel Ramrod (in the rear). Fore! 

Poppa. What's that guy shouting? 

Caddie. He wants you to get off the 
green. 

Momma. Well, do tell! We've paid 
to use the green, I guess. He'll have 
to wait. Poppa, give me that cute little 
stick you put the balls into the tin with. 
Jeff is going to take my likeness. 

Colonel R. (at boiling-point). Fore!!!! 

Poppa. Say, Lucindy, I guess we'd 
better be flitting. That old guy seems 
timed to go off like a minute-gun if we 
don’t quit. 


Stxteenta Tee—TZ'wo Maiden Ladies 
prepare for action. First M. L. drives 
twenty yards into the rough. Second 
M. L., feeling a veritable Toriey in 
petticoats, outdistances her and soars 
forty yards into a pond. 


First Maiden Lady. Wonderful, dear, 
but can you get it out ? 

Second Maiden Lady (dubiously). 
It—it looks rather wet, Maria. 

Colonel Ramrod (in rear, savagely, 
temper long since mislaid). May I 
trouble you to let me come through ? 
I am, I think, a faster player 

M. L,’s (meekly retiring into rough). 
Oh, please do. 

First M. L. (in loud whisper). His 
stance is quite different from ours. 

Second M. L. (daringly). Naturally, 
if you wear pl—_— 

First M. L. Sh-sh! 

{Colonel Ramrod drives off. 

First M. L. (aghast). My dear, it’s 
gone into the pond. 

Second M. L. (in superior tone). Well, 
I sent my ball in there, Maria. Even 
first-class players do it. 

[Colonel Ramrod recovers his ball 
and pulls it savagely into the 
rough, ina peculiarly inaccessible 
spot, 

Colonel Ramrod (sotto voce). Never 
had such a day (tries mashie). Never 
saw such a crowd (tries mashie-niblick). 
Never played on such d—d links (tries 
niblick). 

Timid voices of M. L.'s in the rear 


(unconsciously impersonating Nemesis). 
Fore! 


Colonel Ramrod. |!'''t'ttt 





see eee bt 








RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 

VI.—Tae Mess Barper. 
Eacnr working day, from nine till noon. | 
The barber waits in his saloon, of 
To welcome any slothful knave 
Who left his bed too late to shave 
And crept, dishevelled and dismayed, 
With bristling chin on First Parade, 
A skilful master of his craft, 
He understands it fore and aft, 
And, though he flaunts his shining steel 
With what may seem excess of zeal, 
There's not the slightest need to fear 
The loss of even half an ear. 


He has a soft persuasive voice, 
And, when he offers you the choice 
Between a wet or dry shampoo, 

He lisps with such a dove-like coo 
It makes you feel extremely loath 
To answer anything but “ Both.” 
He'll eagerly suggest a singe 

Like one who moots a jolly binge, 
And even bald Group Captains rush 
To try his brisk electric brush, 
While youthful pilots proffer tips 
For massage of their upper lips. 


Around his shop you'll see arrayed 

A most alluring stock-in-trade 

Of all those lotions, oils and essences 
That beautify hirsute excrescences, 
Or cause the thinning scalp to bear 
Luxuriant aftermaths of hair. 

In tempting bottles, mauve and green, 
Expensive tonics may be seen, 

While rich pomades and perfumes rare 
Delight the would-be debonair. 

For those who haven't time to fuss 
With unguents soft and odorous 

He offers tubes of dental dope 

Or useful stuff like shaving-soap. 

In short, whatever man may seek 

To make him clean and smooth and sleek 
And fit for Sunday’s Church parade 
Is here attractively displayed ; 

And dull is he who does not feel 

The irresistible appeal 

To buy, before he quits the shop, 

At least a tooth-brush or a strop. 








Another Impending Apology. 

From an article “On Entertaining 
Colonial Visitors ” :— 

“Most houses in the colonies are large and 
airy, therefore it is better to give your guests 
rooms With large windows and few curtains, 
and remove any valued ornaments.” 

Daily Paper. 

“ The social life of the [London] University: 
as opposed to that of the constituent colleges, 
is undeveloped, as are its athletics, although 
mountains are now being moved.” 

Sunday Paper. 
There is no truth in the rumour that 
the older Universities are improving on 
this pastime by introducing a “ eo 
the Mountain” event at Queen's Clu 
next year. 





—— 
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- THE MISERY-RIDE. | 
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Tre Fraxe. “THESE VIOLENT FLUCTUATIONS ARE MAKING ME SICK. I WANT TO BE | 
| STABILISED,” 
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NEO-CEORCIAN PUPPYHOOD. 


Bertram was a nice child—I admitted 
as much to his mother when she ques- 
tioned me—but I made the unfortunate 
mistake of underestimating his age by 
about three years. 

“You will find Bertram quite good 
company,” his mother had said, excus- 
ing herself for having to leave me for a 
time, “and I am sure he will enjoy a 
chat with you—won’t you, Bertram ?” 

Bertram made no answer. He was 
reading a cycle catalogue and appeared 
to be engrossed. 


Then his mother closed the door and 
it began. 
“* Well, my little man,” I said, mak- 


ing my first blunder, “ and what do you 
learn at school?” 

I led off like that because, when I 
was a boy, no man of mature age ever 
entered our house without putting his 
hand on my head, addressing me as a 
little man, groping for a shilling and 
— what I learnt atschool. And 
if 1 failed to put my hand on Bertram’s 
head it was due not so much to any 
aloofness on my part as to the pleni- 





It's ME WOT LEARNS THE OTHER FELLERS.” 















tude and aggressive nature of Bertram's 


pomade, 

Even so, had he lived up to the best tra- 
ditions of my boyhood, he would have 
blushed modestly, raised his eyes and 
made answer, * Theses geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, spelling and reading, 
Sir.” 

But Bertram said simply, “Swatting 
maths.” 

This was a disappointment. I had 
reckoned on a reasonably interesting 
interval during which, while pretending 
to listen spellbound to Bertram’s list 
of accomplishments, I would have been 
able to formulate my scheme of conver- 
sation. Buta deathly silence followed 
and the next word was obviously to me. 

“Very good!” I exclaimed with 
simulated enthusiasm, at the same time 
groping for a shilling. “ Very good 
indeed! That's excellent. Bravo!” 

Bertram laid his book aside and was 
regarding me coldly. I felt the blood 
rush to my face. 

“How do you mean?” he asked, 
nopeeetty with genuine surprise. 

am not usually nervous, but there 
was something about Bertram’s man- 


|ner that seemed to be spoiling the con- 
| versation. 

“ The—er—mathematics that you 
mentioned,” I explained lamely. 

“Oh, that!” said Bertram. “Awful 
rot, you know. Shocking ass our maths 
master! We rag him no end.” 

I didn’t like this at all. Not that 
Bertram’s private opinion concerning 
his master hurt me—or interested me— 
in any way. But I felt somehow that 
I was losing my status; that Bertram 
was more or less familiar. 

“Come, come,” I exclaimed stoutly— 
‘that’s not the way for any little— 











‘None of the chaps in our Form can 
stick him,” said Bertram, ‘“ Have you | 
the right time, by the way? My watch 
is gone west.” 

I told him the time. Then, under | 
pretence of looking through a bundle | 
of letters, I racked my brain for the 
most dignified method of taking up the | 
threads again. | 

“Fond of reading?" was my next 
question. 

Bertram 
tolerantly. 

“ When I was your age,” I went on, 


shrugged his shoulders 
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striving hard to establish the correct 
atmosphere, “I never tired of Henry 
and Grim and Kineston, and all those 
jolly school tales. I suppose you've 
read Eric and St. Winifred’s and Sand- 
Bertram repressed a laugh, 

“J ’ve heard about them,” he con- 
fessed off-handedly. ‘ Rather slush, | 
aren't they? A silly little fathead in | 
our Form is reading Eric just now. | 
We pull his hair,” 

There was something so frightfully 
damaging about Bertram’s replies that 
I drew off for repairs. What to say| 
next? I narrowly escaped trying him 
with a riddle—the one about a herring 
anda half; but I caught his eye on me 
and congratulated myself on not hav | 
ing run the risk, Stamp-collecting was | 
another theme that crossed my mind, | 
and | was debating mentally whethe: 
it should ke that or white mice or 
clockwork engines or cigarette pictures, 
when Bertram did the unexpected once | 
more. He took the floor himself. 
“Going to the match on Saturday ?” 
he inquired easily. 

I broke into a gentle perspiration. 
My nerve was going. 

“You really shouldn't miss it,” he 
urged, warming to his subject. “ Dick- 
son is playing outside right for the 
home team, and we expect to sce a bit 
of hot scoring. If only 1 am able to 
scrape ten bob together, I’m going. 
Fact of the matter is o 

He broke off short as a terrific report 
shook the air. Before I could recover 
myself, however, Bertram, laughing 
loudly, was standing at the window, 
legs straddled, bands in pockets, staring 
down into the street. 

“That’s the Thompson kid,” he'| 
explained, without turning his head. 
is people gave him a four h.p. Slat- 











heplays with it like a babe with a new 
toy. Nota bad outtit, mind you. Come 
and have a squint at it. T'wo-stroke, 
three-gear, kickstart, semi-automatic 
oil-feed, foot-clutch and posh speedo- 
meter. He burns the new benzol 
mixture and claims to get forty out of 
his bus on a straight road. But I do 
not like his mag, The Pater has pro- 
mised me an outfit when I'm oldenough, 
and I shall stick out for six h.p.” 

A wild desire surged up in my bosom 
to tell Bertram how, when I was his 
age, only exceptional parents bought 

bycles—mere “ push-bikes ”"—for their 
children. But Bertram had, in a figure 
of speech, pot me down and was stamp- 

on me, 

hich explains why, when Bertram’s 
rreturned presently and expressed 

hope that he had kept me amused, 











tery-Boston for a birthday present, and = 





siniled wanly—and lied. 
———————_ ~_ 
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“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THESE OCCASIONAL TAPLES, Sm?” 


“Too DAM FREQUENT!” 





A LESSON FOR THE ANT. 

{Mr. Punch had occasion recently to com- 
ment on the revelation that the bee is not 
nearly so busy as we were given to understand. 
He now has to show up another of our child- 
hood's patterns, the ant. From a lecture at the 
Royal Institution he learns that, among the 
guests entertained by ant communities in 
their nests, are certain creatures capable of 
excreting alcohol, with the result that degen- 
eration ensues. } 
My youth was made weary by morals 

Extracted from ants or from bees ; 
Folk always awarded the laurels 

For virtue to creatures like these. 
This glory the ant must be losing, 

For see with what reprobate zest 
He indulges the habit of boozing 

While sitting at home in his nest. 
‘Tis odd he should take to the bottle 

When man is just letting it fall; 
When Pussyroor’s aim is to throttle 

John Barleycorn once and for all; 





When pamphlets and lectures and 
speeches 
Denounce alcoholic excess, 
And whatever your share of it reaches 
You're told you'd be better with less. 


Before our more noble example 
This little backslider should eringe ; 
“O Ant,” we may say, “ with these 
ample 
Arrangements for holding a binge, 
Beware lest you find yourself bunkered 
By all this indulgence implies ; 
Oh, go to the human, thou drunkard, 
Consider his ways and be wise.” 





Another Freak Hero. 

From a feuilleton :— 

“She saw him just like that, accurately, 
almost anatomically—the brown hair, over so 
faintly greyed, criasping round his square fore- 
head ; the brown eyes under his chin, dark 
evebrows.”-——Daily Paper. 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 


XV.—NeEw ZEALAND AND 


80 


THERE were more people eating buns 
outof paper-bags nearthe Gate of Plenty 
than I had ever seen before. The news- 
papers said afterwards that 169,202 
visitors passed the turnstiles that day. 
| should have put the figure myself at 
nearer 169,206, but I may be wrong. 
| Whether the ten thousand voices whom 
| Dr. Cuartes Harriss was conducting 
| in the Stadium choir were reckoned in 
' this total I do not know. But they 
| were there. Not a voice was missing 
| or strayed. 
Some people tell me that ten thousand 
_ voices are too many to have in a choir, 
| but in my opinion the more the merrier. 
Besides, it shows the growth of har- 
monic Imperialism since 1851, when 
Tennyson, if you remember, wrote— 
“ Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet.” 
Sir Cartes Harriss uplifts about 
the number of voices that follow the 
final of the Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship or a Test Match, and it would 
indeed be rather a charming notion to 
have the spectators of these events 
drilled as a choir, so that they could 
uplift ten thousand voices full and 
sweet in unison and sing— 
“Run, run, run! 
No, no, no! 
How’s that, umpire?” 
Or raise a pean of thanksgiving when- 
ever a long putt hit the back of the hole 
and dropped in. 














ON. 


Something of the sort is done in the 
United States, I believe, but less melo- 
diously. 


of Wembley were pretty well congested. 
Drake's Way,forinstance, whicha friend 
of mine insists upon calling Swann’s 


it, was full, and in the main avenues 
the little trolley-cars moved with diffi- 
culty. Most of these are open and 
crowded with passengers, but some are 
severely closed with dark coverings, 
and have a policeman behind. For a 
long time I imagined that they con- 
tained persons caught red-handed in the 
act of stealing a lump of pisolitic bauxite 
or 4 stuffed alligator or a Burmese gong, 
bist J have found out now that they are 
only taking money to the bank. ‘here 
is, of course, a special Royal Trolley 
Car, though not as yet a Royal Switch- 
back Car. But this may come. 

By chartering a couple of bath-chairs, 
however, which are less popular than 
the trolleys, and bribing the con- 
ductors heavily, the Illustrator and I 
forced the passages of Cook’s Way, and 
arrived eventually at New Zealand. 

The principal products of that over- 
seas dominion, besides apples, which 
are so ripe and so numerous that one 
part of the pavilion is heavy with the 
languid scent of autumn, are a mountain 





sheep, perched high up on the snowy 


Even outside the Stadium the streets | 


Way, because of the rich restaurant in | 


pinnacle of a New Zealand Alp, a mar- 
vellous specimen of the coiffure of a 
Maori queen (both of which exhibits 





[ have requested the Illustrator to 
draw), and a model ranch made entirely 
of butter, which it would only be fair to 
say, since I have said the same thing | 
of the butter ranches of Australia and 
Canada, is the best model ranch made 
of butter in all the world. If anything, | 
indeed, it is better than that. There | 
is also a stuffed moa, of which the | 
feathers are in a wonderful state of | 
preservation, considering that the bird | 
had been extinct since prehistoric times. | 
It is a terrible and gigantic fowl stand- 
ing, I should think, at least fifteen feet 
high, and very possibly moa ... (I sup- 
post we none of us quite expected that.) 

Close to New Zealand stands a Maori 
hut which has been about fifty years 
| in the erypts of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and was disinterred for the 
sake of the Wembley Exhibition. It 
was put there, 1 think, in order that 
the Londoner standing by the ruins of 
London Bridge and reflecting on the 
glories that have passed away might 
have somewhere to go and live after- 
wards. But whatever is the reason it | 
is at Wembley now. 

It was while we were looking at this | 
that the Illustrator and I became con- | 
scious of how large a part of the crowd | 
| was composed of provincials from the | 
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MANCHESTER IN MAORI-LAND. | 


“Ba GooM, WHAT A GoB! 


Northern districts of England, their} 
wives, their sons’ wives, their children, 
their buns and their bags. The uncouth 
accents of their foreign tongues show 
how far the Imperial idea has spread, 
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and we were greatly cheered wlhien on: 
| of these, thrusting his face close to that 
| of a quaintly carved Maori image, ex 
| claimed in a loud voice— 

} ° P , } ' ? 

“ Ba goom, what a gob! 

They are indeed inexpressibly hide- 
| ous figures, and it was a true word that 





HAIR-RAISING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
“Iv CAN'T BE REAL.” 


he spoke. But there did not seem to 
be any live Maoris about, though | 
noticed & Samoan girl talking in a 
Vivacious manner toarather stolid-look- 
ing British workman in the unfinished 
Samoan hut which lies on New Zea- 
land’s other flank. They must have 
had many brisk and agreeable com- 
ments to make about labourand housing 
problems in their respective lands. 





THE IDEAL SWITCHBACK 
IN MALAYA, 





Malay States (Johore, Kedah, Perlis, 


State of Brunei). There must be many 
and many a good Imperialist who has 
never sat down in his armchair and had 
a quiet think about Dindings and Kedah 
and Trengganu, and what they mean 
to us all. 

To judge by the Malayan Pavilion at 
Wembley, which may be deseribed, if 
you adopt the language of the official 
handbook,as a poem in steel and plaster, 
or, if you subseribe to the art criticisms 
of the North, as “a griidely place,” 
Malaya chiefly means tin and fish, and 
not head-hunters, sarongs or kris. I 
went to look at the fish and left the 
Illustrator to deal with the tin. He re- 
turned to me after a few minutes. 

“Come over here,” he said; “1 've 
found the very thing.” 

“IT wish you wouldn't interrupt my 
studies,” I remonstrated, “Do you 
realise that the Malayan fisherman 
listens for his fish, differentiating the 
various kinds by their sounds? The 
| Shark, according to the book of the 
| words, betrays his presence by a noise 
llike a swish through the air; the pom- 
fret gently taps; while the Jewfish 
sounds like the rush of wind heralding 
w tropical storm.” 

“| should be the last man to deny 
it,” he said. ‘But while you've been 
doddering there I've found the origin 
of the Giant Switchback.” 

The Giant Switchback exercises a 
i terrible fascination over the Illustrator, 
because after one trip on it he was 
reduced to a nervous wreck, though 








Kelantan, Trengganu and the Bornean | 








and Pahang); and the Unfederated 
— ee 


- laya, which we visited next, con- | why this should be I do not know, for 
sists, in case you did not happen to know | in the perilous trough of the seas he is 
it, of the Crown Colony of the St raits | quite fearless and wallows like that 
Settlements, including Singapore, Pe-| leviathan. He had now become con- 
nang, Province Wellesley, Dindings, | vinced by looking at an ancient Malaya 
» Labuan, Christmas [sland and | tin-working that the idea of his pet 
Islands; the Federated Malay | form of torture originated in the brain 
ves (Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan | of some Chinese engineer. 

The Malayan Pavilion is move replete 


enna 


| with models of mines, both ancient and 
new, than any other Imperial building, 
and they seem to appeal particularly 
to the hardy sightseers from the pro- 
vinees amongst whom we moved. 

“T suppose eating Eecles cakes by 
the side of a Malayan mine is about as 
good a thing as one could get in the 
way of a busman’s holiday,” I said to 
the Illustrator. “Which reminds me 
that our own bath-chairs are waiting 
outside.” 

“We seem to have seen pretty well 





FORBIDDEN FRUIT AT 


MALAYA, 


there no Scotch Pavilion at Wembley?” 
« Back to Hong Kong, then!" I eried. 
(We always have tea in Hong Kong.) 
«J ‘ll race you there for half-a-erown!” 
Urging the jarveys to top speed we 
dashed headlong by the flowery sides 
of the lake. vor. 
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the whole of the British Empire by this | 
time,” I observed as we took our seats. | 
“Except Scotland,” he said. “Why is | 
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THE BREAKING POINT. 


HAVE you ever seen a man “ literally 
dance with rage”? It is a feat that is 
continually being performed in fiction 
and humorous art, but I had never seen 
it done in the flesh until I met Simpson. 
Simpson is not, as you might suppose, 
an Anglo-Indian Colonel. He is a 


| Chelsea artist of the kind who gain by 


their appearance the distinction which 
their pictures have not yet succeeded 
in winning for them. 

Simpson's temper used to be the 
most remarkable thing about him. It 
was as famous as Aveustus Jonn’s hat 
and Epsrern’s sweater. You never 
knew when it would flare up. You 
seldom knew afterwards why it had. 
While it lasted its fury was elemental. 
It made you realise what a tornado 
must be like. 

When we heard that Simpson had 
got engaged we shook our heads. The 
sympathy which is usually reserved for 
the man was in this case given silently 
to the unknown lady. Did she realise 


| what she was letting herself in for ? 


Had she no fear of personal violence ? 
Perhaps she did not know that Simp- 
son’s temper had already caused him to 
figure three times in the police courts. 

They went abroad. History does not 
record what happened, but last week I 
heard that they had returned, and [ 
went to see them. 

I have commonly found that studios 
possess all the squalor and untidiness 
of lumber-rooms without any of their 
romance. The Simpson ménage was no 
exception. The touch of a feminine 
hand was nowhere visible, perhaps 
because that hand was also the hand of 
a painter. Before one easel stood Simp- 
son, painting. Before another stood 
his wife. I sat down on the throne 
between them, and was pained to see 
that on the ground beside each easel 
stood a number of empty bottles, three 
near Simpson and two near his wife. 
Had his awful temper led him, and 
driven her, to.drink ? 

Simpson began to talk. Talking is 
perhaps his only accomplishment, It 
may in time bring him commissions for 
portraits from people who want to sit 
and listen to him. He told me about 
the glories of Italy, the places they 
had seen, the things they had done. 

“Now,” he said, “I’m going to 
settle down and make money,” 

His wife looked up and smiled at me. 

“ Egbert thinks he can paint conven- 
tional stuff, you know, but he can’t 

really.” 

“Mary, my dear,” he said, “ you 
don’t know anything about it.” © 

“Egbert, my dear,” she replied, « I 
do. I know you'll never get a pic- 








ture into the Academy as long as you 
live.” 

Simpson's face turned suddenly white. 
Then in a flash it changed to crimson. 

“Won't 1?” heshouted. “ Won't 1?” 

I felt my knees trembling, but his 
wife showed no sign of fear. 

“No,” she said. 

Without another word Simpson bent 
down, picked up an empty bottle, poised 
it above his head and hurled it to the 
floor with all his strength. It broke 
into a thousand pieces. 

Then he picked up his palette and 
went on painting. 

His wife had not moved an eyelid. 

“Talking of the Academy,’ said 
Simpson to me as though nothing had 
happened, “ have you been yet ?”’ 

I sat down again and said as calmly 
as I could that I had. There was no 
further interruption to the conversation 
until I rashly expressed an opinion 
about SarGent with which Simpson 
did not altogether agree. The shatter- 
ing of another bottle into atoms drove 
his point home. 

I thought it wiser after that to direct 
my remarks to Mrs. Simpson, and was 
soon engaged happily in a discussion 
with her while Simpson painted in 
silence. But the peace was _ short- 
lived, for Mrs. Simpson turned to the 
topic of painting and began to enumer- 
ate the advantages of tempera over oils. 

An audible sniff from her husband 
conveyed the information that his views 
differed from hers. Instead of ignoring 
it, as I had hoped she would, Mrs. 
Simpson laid down her brushes, looked 
coldly at him and asked him if he had 
said anything. 

‘No, dear,”’ he answered. 
speak.” 

* You may not have spoken, Egbert,” 
she replied, in a voice that trembled, 
“but I think you snorted.” 

Simpson waved a brush carelessly in 
the air. 

“I may have done,” he said lightly. 

Mrs. Simpson seemed to hover for a 
moment like an eagle selecting its prey. 
Then she stooped, picked up a botile 
and with a single swift motion, which 
Hosrs himself might have envied, sent 
it flying across the studio. It hit the 
anthracite stove and shivered itself 
into fragments. 

Simpson went on painting. 

“T won't be snorted at,” announced 
Mrs. Simpson, and to prove it she sent 
another bottle hurtling after the first. 
Her aim was unerring, and the an- 
thracite stove again took the full shock. 
Then she laid down her palette and 
walked out of the room. 

“You must excuse her,” said Simp- 
son quietly. ‘“ You see she has rather 


“T didn't 





a hasty temper.” 





(June 11, 1924, 
“T see,” I said. 
“ At first,” he went on, “I found it 
a little trying. 
palette-knife through my canvases, 


She used to jab her 


| 
| 


and of course it interfered a good deal 


with my work.” 


The return of Mrs. Simpson, hugging | 
three empty bottles, interrupted his | 


explanation. She set them down be- 
side her, looked down at the floor near 
her husband, and said calmly— 

“ Ammunition, Egbert.” ~ 

“Right you are, dear,” he said 
obediently and walked out. 


“You must excuse my husband,” | 


said Mrs. Simpson. 
know that he has a somewhat violent 
temper. I found it very difficult at 
first. He used to smash all the plates 


“No doubt you | 


and cups, and we never had anything | 


to eat out of,” 


At this point Simpson came back | 


with the necessary reinforcements, and 
I rose to go, 


“ By the way,” said Simpson at the 
door, “ you might keep any old bottles | 


you happen to have. I'll call round 
for them some day. We find they 
come in very handy at odd times.” 





OLE BENJY BROWN. 


JuNE she’s come to rights, 
Rose an’ star an’ dew ; 

Couples court 0’ nights, 
Walkin’ two-an’-two; 

An’ ole Benjy Brown 

He sits him at “ The Crown” 


| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 


| 


| 


An’ lights of his tobacco pipe an’ gives | 


his beer a sup ; 
An’ he says, says he, to me, 
«’Tis a funny thing to see, 


As Junetide follows Junetide, how the 


boys shoots up. 


“ See, there's young Bill Rigg 
That his best scarf knots, 
He wasn’t so big 
Not as two quart pots 
Just tother day, not him ; 
Now he's hop-pole high, the limb! 
An’ he takes a wench a-walkin’ when the 


stars come powderin’ through, 


When a kiss be easy had 
By a fine up-standin’ lad,— 
If the maids be like their grannies an 
the lads like one I knew!” 





The Ogress. 
“ Lady will take school boy or girl for sub- 
stantial mid-day dinner.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 


“Mr, ——, the well-known solicitor, was 


| 


taken ill and removed to a nursing home... | 


Prompt treatment, however, prevented an) 
developments, and to-day he is reported to be 
almost better."—Provincial Paper. 
We hope to hear shortly that he 1s 
somewhat well. 
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VI.—Tue Surrius Mane. 
Dixxgen was over. We had now 
passed some seven hours in Brighton. 
Most of ope had been spent at the 
pole, and I now felt that we 
should make some contact with the less 
opulent manny. of the town. 
man behind the American Bar 
had told us that there was a great deal 
of life at the People’s Dreamland. And 
with this authority I persuaded George 
{0 pay it a visit. 
But he insisted on changing back into 





ordinary clothes 
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y ? , ” 
Work-shy One. “Just GOIN’ ALONG TO GET ME UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


The People’s Dreamland is just an- 
other Palais de Danse, but a very fine 
and extensive one. A vast place, the 
size of a London church. It was full 
of smoke, Chinese lanterns and the syn- 
copated cooing of two bands. When 
one band stopped the other band began. 
The floor was thick with the moving 
figures of the People. 

A throng as numerous as the dancers 
stood or sat behind the stout barriers 
which guard the floor, watching the 
dancing. We stood and watched the 
watchers. They were about equally di- 
vided between the male and the female. 





And a careful study of the scene re- 
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Work-shy One. “I saxv8 ‘ UNEARNED INCREMENT,’ 'COS IT SOUNDS MORE PERLITE. I ‘ates THE WORD ‘ pOLE.’” 


vealed the fact that it was tragic. For 
it was evident that the ladies who were 
not dancing were not dancing because 
they had not been asked to dance. 
Much is written about the surplus 
woman; but too little is said about 
the surplus male, It was equally evi- 
dent that the men who were not dancing 
were not dancing because they had 
nobody to dance with. 


surplus lady, and with her take the 
floor. The self-introduction was clearly 
permitted by local etiquette. And why, 
I wondered, do not all the surplus men 
pair off with all the surplus ladies? At 





One of these | 
I saw timidly introduce himself to a | 
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THE BREAKING POINT, 


HAVE you ever seen a man “ literally 
dance with rage”? It is a feat that is 
continually being performed in fiction 
and humorous art, but I had never seen 


| it done in the flesh until I met Simpson. 


Simpson is not, as you might suppose, 
an Anglo-Indian Colonel. He is a 


| Chelsea artist of the kind who gain by 


their appearance the distinction which 
their pictures have not yet succeeded 
in winning for them. 

Simpson’s temper used to be the 
most remarkable thing about him. It 
was as famous as Aveustvs Jony’s hat 
and Epstern’s sweater. You never 
knew when it would flare up. You 
seldom knew afterwards why it had. 
While it lasted its fury was elemental. 
It made you realise what a tornado 
must be like. 

When we heard that Simpson had 
got engaged we shook our heads. The 
sympathy which is usually reserved for 
the man was in this case given silently 
to the unknown lady. Did she realise 
what she was letting herself in for? 
Had she no fear of personal violence ? 
Perhaps she did not know that Simp- 
son’s temper had already caused him to 
figure three times in the police courts. 

They went abroad. History does not 
record what happened, but last week I 
heard that they had returned, and I 
went to see them. 

I have commonly found that studios 
possess all the squalor and untidiness 


| of lumber-rooms without any of their 


romance. The Simpson ménage was no 
exception. The touch of a feminine 
hand was nowhere visible, perhaps 
because that hand was also thethand of 
a painter. Before one easel stood Simp- 
son, painting. Before another stood 
his wife. I sat down on the throne 
between them, and was pained to see 
that on the ground beside each easel 
stood a number of empty bottles, three 
near Simpson and two near his wife. 
Had his awful temper led him, and 
driven her, to.drink ? 

Simpson began to talk. Talking is 
perhaps his only accomplishment. It 
may in time bring him commissions for 
portraits from people who want to sit 
and listen to him. He told me about 
the glories of Italy, the places they 
had seen, the things they had done. 

“Now,” he said, “I’m going to 
settle down and make money.” 

His wife looked up and smiled at me. 


“ Egbert thinks he can paint conven- 
tional stuff, you know, but he can't 
really.” 


“Mary, my dear,” he said, “ you 
don’t know anything about it.” 

“Egbert, my dear,” she replied, « I 
do. I know you'll never get a pic- 


ture into the Academy as long as you 
live.” 

Simpson's face turned suddenly white. 
Then in a flash it changed to crimson. 

“Won't 1?” heshouted. “ Won’t 1?” 

I felt my knees trembling, but his 
wife showed no sign of fear. 

“No,” she said. 

Without another word Simpson bent 
down, picked up an empty bottle, poised 
it above his head and hurled it to the 
floor with all his strength. It broke 
into a thousand pieces. 

Then he picked up his palette and 
went on painting. 

His wife had not moved an eyelid. 

“Talking of the Academy,’ said 
Simpson to me as though nothing had 
happened, “ have you been yet ?” 

I sat down again and said as calmly 
as I could that I had. There was no 
further interruption to the conversation 
until I rashly expressed an opinion 
about SarGent with which Simpson 
did not altogether agree. The shatter- 
ing of another bottle into atoms drove 
his point home. 

I thought it wiser after that to direct 
nay remarks to Mrs. Simpson, and was 
soon engaged happily in a discussion 
with her while Simpson painted in 
silence. But the peace was short- 
lived, for Mrs. Simpson turned to the 
topic of painting and began to enumer- 
ate the advantages of tempera over oils. 

An audible sniff from her husband 
conveyed the information that his views 
differed from hers. Instead of ignoring 
it, as I had hoped she would, Mrs. 
Simpson laid down her brushes, looked 
coldly at him and asked him if he had 
said anything. 

“No, dear,” he answered. 
speak.” 

“ You may not have spoken, Egbert,” 
she replied, in a voice that trembled, 
* but I think you snorted.” 

Simpson waved a brush carelessly in 
the air. 

“I may have done,” he said lightly. 

Mrs. Simpson seemed to hover for a 
moment like an eagle selecting its prey. 
Then she stooped, picked up a botile 
and with a single swift motion, which 
Hosns himself might have envied, sent 
it flying across the studio. It hit the 
anthracite stove and shivered itself 
into fragments. 

Simpson went on painting. 

“T won't be snorted at,” announced 
Mrs. Simpson, and to prove it she sent 
another bottle hurtling after the first. 
Her aim was unerring, and the an- 
thracite stove again took the full shock. 
Then she laid down her palette and 
walked out of the room. 

“You must excuse her,” said Simp- 
son quietly. ‘“ You see she has rather 


“T didn’t 








a ‘hasty temper.” 





“ At first,” he went on, “I found it 
a little trying. She used to jab her | 
palette-knife through my canvases, 
and of course it interfered a good deal 
with my work.” 

The return of Mrs. Simpson, hugging | 
three empty bottles, interrupted his | 
explanation. She set them down be- | 
side her, looked down at the floor near | 
her husband, and said calmly— | 

“ Ammunition, Egbert.” ~ 

“Right you are, dear,” he 
obediently and walked out. 

“You must excuse my husband,” 
said Mrs. Simpson. “No doubt you 
know that he has a somewhat violent 
temper. I found it very difficult at 
first. He used to smash all the plates 
and cups, and we never had anything 
to eat out of.” 

At this point Simpson came back 
with the necessary reinforcements, and 
I rose to go, 

“ By the way,” said Simpson at the 
door, “ you might keep any old bottles 
you happen to have. I'll call round 
for them some day. We find they 
come in very handy at odd times.” 


“T see,” I said. | 
} 


said 
' 


| 





OLE BENJY BROWN. 


June she’s come to rights, 
Rose an’ star an’ dew ; 
Couples court o’ nights, 
Walkin’ two-an’-two ; 
An’ ole Benjy Brown 
He sits him at “The Crown” 
An’ lights of his tobacco pipe an’ gives 
his beer a sup ; 
An’ he says, says he, to me, 
«Tis a funny thing to see, 
As Junetide follows Junetide, how the | 
boys shoots up. 


“ See, there's young Bill Rigg 
That his best scarf knots, 
He wasn’t so big 
Not as two quart pots 
Just tother day, not him ; 
Now he’s hop-pole high, the limb! 
An’ he takes a wench a-walkin’ when the 
stars come powderin’ through, 
When a kiss be easy had 
By a fine up-standin’ lad,— : 
If the maids be like their grannies an 
the lads like one I knew!” 








The Ogress. 

“Lady will take school boy or girl for sub- | 
stantial mid-day dinner.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 

“Mr. ——, the well-known solicitor, was | 
taken ill and removed to a nursing home . - . | 











Prompt treatment, however, prevented any 
developments, and to-day he is reported to be 
almost better.”—Provincial Paper. : 
We hope to hear shortly that he z 
somewhat well. 
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His Pal. “Yer wor?” 
Work-shy One. “LI says * 


ree 


VI.—Tue Surrnvus Mate. 
Dixxzr was over. We had now 
passed some seven hours in Brighton. 
ost of them had been spent at the 
pole, and I now felt that we 
should make some contact with the less 

opulent pevioty of the town. 

€ man behind the American Bar 
had told us that there was a great deal 
ot life at the People’s Dreamland. And 
with this authority I persuaded George 
to pay it a visit. 
aut he insisted on changing back into 








ordinary clothes. 
Sedge 








ee | , ” 
Worl:-shy One, “Jest GOIN’ ALONG TO GET ME UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


UNEARNED INCREMENT,’ "COS IT SOUNDS MORE PERLITE, J 








"ATES THE WORD 


pOLE.’” 





The People’s Dreamland is just an- 
other Palais de Danse, but a very fine 
and extensive one. A vast place, the 
size of a London church, It was full 
of smoke, Chinese lanterns and the syn- 
copated cooing of two bands. When 
one band stopped the other band began. 
The floor was thick with the moving 
figures of the People. 

A throng as numerous as the dancers 
stood or sat behind the stout barriers 
which guard the floor, watching the 
dancing. We stood and watched the 
watchers. They were about equally di- 
vided between the male and the female. 
And a careful study of the scene re- 








vealed the fact that it was tragic. For 
it was evident that the ladies who were 
not dancing were not dancing because 
they had not been asked to dance. 

Much is written about the surplus | 
woman; but too little is said about 
the surplus male. It was equally evi- 
dent that the men who were not dancing 
were not dancing because they had 
nobody to dance with. One of these 
I saw timidly introduce himself to a 
surplus lady, and with her take the 
floor. The self-introduction was clearly 
permitted by local etiquette. And why, 
I wondered, do not all the surplus men 
pair off with all the surplusladies? At 
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that moment I had my answer. A very 
unattractive surplus man approached a 
very plain surplus woman, bowed gal- 
lantly and said something. A moment 
later he walked away again, looking 
crushed, self-conscious and a little red. 
The plain surplus woman thought 
nothing of him. But she had no further 
The other surplus men thought 
nothing of her. Instead they vainly 
cast their eyeson thecharmersrevolving 
in the arms of other men. Did I not 
say it was a tragic scene? 

Ever, in one of his easy generalisa- 
tions, remarked that things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another. It may or may not beso. But 
a sadder and profounder truth is this— 
that people ab a are surplus to the same 


| people are also surplus to one another. 


| Wooden Soldiers.” The 
| blood rushed to my feet. 

















I looked about me, wondering. I 
looked above me and behind me, Be- 
hind me I saw a little alcove with some 
empty chairs. Above me I saw 

DANCING PARTNERS—6d. 

It was my turn to freeze. 
been taken for a Sixpenny Dip! 

I did not resent that so much. I 
have no false pride. What did rankle 
was the suspicion that two different 
surplus daughters of Brighton had come 
to the conclusion that I was not worth 
sixpence. 

I decided to change my position. 

But at that moment a third young 
lady approached, a lady infinitely more 
pleasing than the others. Indeed, she 
was quite definitely pleasing by any 
standard. 


I had 





In her hand was a pink ticket, 


“Been on this job long?” she said 
kindly, putting me at my ease. 

“Not long,” I said uncomfortably, 
I decided that very shortly I would tell 
her the truth. 

“Takes it out of you, I dare say,” 
she said, ‘so much of it. What I mean 
—well, every day's a lot, isn’t it ?” 

‘Some days are better than others,” 
I said. 

“Well, it’s all according, isn’t it? 
An’ I dare say they don’t give you any | 
too much, if the truth was known ?”* 

It struck me that I was being cross- 
examined. 

“T can’t complain,” I said. 

“That ’s one way of looking at it, of 
course,” she said. *‘I wonder you don’t 
get a job at the Cosmopole. A boy I | 
knew was taken on as a Professor.” 








The band played “ The 


Butwe—we too weresur- 
plus. However,westood 
near the pen marked 


DANCING PARTNERS— 


6d, 

and I called George's 
attention to this. 

George threw a brief 
and disparaging glance 
over the ladies in the 
pen and made an 
ungallant observation 
which I will not repeat. 
George, like the other 
surplus men, has a very 
high standard. 

“T think I shall take 
a walk round, old boy,”’ 
he said, “and see if I 
can see anything.” 

“ All right, old man,” 
I said. “I shall have 
sixpennyworth.” 


MUCH ABOUT? 





Visitor. “Wat's BECOME OF THE 
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SEA-SERPENTS WE 


DoxkSN’T ANYONE SEE THEM NOW?” 
Old Salt. “Ou, WE SEES "EM ALL RIGHT, BUT SINCE THE WAR THERE'S 
NO DEMAND FER 'EM.” 


Wi 


USED TO HEAR 56O 


I decided that it was | 
becoming very difficult | 
to tell her the truth. 

‘Quite a crowd to- 
night,” she went on. 

“We're generally | 
busy Saturdays,” I an- | 
swered. (This style of | 
conversation very | 
easily acquired.) 

‘Yes, there's a lot 
of people here.” 

“Do you come here 
often ?” 

“Not what you might 
call often. I like a bit 
of pleasure now and 
then, it’s true. But my 
friend doesn’t dance, 
and I don’t caretodance 
with everyone myself.” 

“Everyone?” I 
echoed wonderingly. 

‘*A lot of girls here,” 
she said severely, “ will 
dance with the first 


is 


fu 


4 








“Huh!” said George, with another 
glance at the unfortunate D.P.’s. “ Bet 
you a bob you don’t.” 

“Done,” I said. “ That will pay for 
a couple.” 

George strolled away. 

I stood a short time trying to decide 
which of the D.P.’s had the most cul- 
ture. And while I stood there a young 
lady came towards me, smiling slightly 
as if she knew me. I smiled back 
slightly, thinking that perhaps she did. 
When a few feet off she peered up into 
my face (there was a lamp just be- 
hind me), and suddenly her own face 
seemed to freeze; she turned away and 
disappeared into the crowd. Evidently 
we had never met. 

While I was still wondering at this 
strange event, another young lady 
approached and did onethy the same 
thing, except that she smiled much less 
and froze considerably more. 





which she held out to me with a shy 
but charming gesture. I took it, of 
course. On it was printed 





Prorie’s DREAMLAND. 
ONE DANCING PARTNER 
SIXPENCE, 


No GRarvitTies. 








I say “of course.” My pride was 
soothed; my heart was touched. I 
warmed to the girl. After all it is not 
every man who can say that a strange, 
charming, respectable young woman 
has deliberately paid money to dance 
with him—has, as it were, singled him 
out for honour. We took the floor. 

[remembered with some concern that | 
in theory a dancing partner is generally | 
an instructor; and was relieved to find | 
she was not likely to want a lesson. | 
She danced beautifully. 





| lesson, I mean.” 


thing that asks them— intro. or no. 
Well, it’s all according to taste, but I 
don’t dance without an intro. myself— 
not if it was the Prince or WALEs.” 

I decided that it was quite impossible 
to tell her the truth now. 


“Can you do the Five-step?” she 
said suddenly. 
“Of course,” I murmured. I could 


as soon do the Sword Dance. 

“ Show me,” she whispered. She had 
a charming whisper. 

“ The fact is ” Tbegan. “ The fact | 
is ” T continued, wondering desper- | 
ately what the fact was, and then I had | 
aninspiration. “ I have to charge extra | 
for a lesson.” 

“Oh, dear,” she cooed. “ How much?” 

“A guinea,” I said boldly. 

“It’s a lot of money, isn’t it?” she 
sighed. “I mean to say—a guinea— 
well, it is a lot, isn’t it? For one 
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| “It is,” 1 said earnestly. * It isn't 
| worth it.” 
“Oh, well,” she said sensibly, 
“what's worth it and what you want’s 
two different things, isn’t it? Hallo, 
» | Loo!” 
; Bhe had taken her left hand from my 
[ shoulder and was waving it brightly at 


a group of people at one of the tables. 
They waved their hands in return and 


il seemed possessed with some subtle 
: merriment which they were endeavour- 
>. ing to conceal. I had an uncomfort- 


able feeling that it had something to 
do with me. We danced on. 
“Wouldn't my father go on if he saw 
ine now!” she said happily, very soon. 
“Would he?” I said nervously. I did 
not like the implication. i 
“You'd laugh to see father in one of | 





ld his rages,” she chuckled. 
“Should 1?” I wondered. 
ad “Still, it isn’t the same thing, is it, 
not reelly ?"” she said. 
act 





“How d’ you mean?” T said, hope- 
er: | lessly fogged. 
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iad | “Well, I mean it’s not like dancing 
tra | without an intro., is it?—you being 
a official, so to speak, if you seo what | 

ye | mean.” : 

“Of course,” I said. 
she | p “Still, it’s the first time I’ve done 
a—| it, for all that,” she said, with a sort of 
one | satisfied recklessness in her tone. 

My pride, which had been alternately 
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NEW MEMBER TO MAKE UP THE FOUR?” 


“I sHoULDNT. Hk CAN’? BE MUCH OF A PLAYER—HE’S ONLY GOT THRER RACQUETS.” 











hounding up and tumbling down during 
this conversation, now grandly rose 
again. But I was still uncertain and 
curious about the motive which had 
driven this respectable damsel to ap- 
proach me. Had she, for example, con- 
ceived a sudden passion for me, or was 
I merely a piece of licensed wickedness ? 

The music stopped and | led her off 
the floor. 

“What made you do it this time?” 
I asked her boldly. 

“Couldn’t say, I’m sure,” 
and blushed a most 
“Oh, well 
“thanks,” 
she left me. 

Pushing my way through the throng 
to my rendezvous with George I had to 
pass close to her friends’ table; they 
were all laughing heartily, and I saw 
my partner, flushed and triumphant- 
looking. 

“ Well done, Maud!” I heard a man 
say; and he handed her half-a-crown. 

“Thanks, Joe,” she said. “But | 
don't like to take it. He was too sweet 
for anything. You've no idea.” 

The truth flashed upon me. She had 
done it for a bet. 

The little beast ! 


she said, 
brilliant blush. 
—.”’ she said, embarrassed, 
and with a strange smile 


“'Toosweet foranything.” Oh, well... 
I lost my bet with George after all. 
A: Pe BH 


A Medley of Misquotation. 

“We reeall the mythical New Zealander 
sketching the ruins of Westminster Abbey 
from London Bridge.”"—New Zealand Paper, 

“We have not thought often enough of that 
hypothetical New Zealander on Westminster 
Bridge.”—-American Magazine. 

“Macaulay’s New Zealander standing on 
the ruins of St. Paul's had no more conven- 
tional outlook.”-—A ustralian Paper. 
Strange, while they were about it, that 
none of them should have placed the 
New Zealander on the broken arch of 
Waterloo Bridge. 


“Patness 18 Fatar! 

You can ur Fat Frere!” 
fdvt. in Daily Paper. 

If the idea is to give us death for no- | 
thing, we cannot accept this generous 
offer. 

From a broadcasting programme : 

“Women’s Hatr-Hour: Mra. --——, *A 
Walk over Simpleton Pass,’ "—- Wireless Paper. 
Is this another name for our old friend, 
Pons Asinorum ? 











From an article on the South African 
elections :— 
“TSION 18 STRESGTH. 
EENDRACHT MAAKT 

Ex Unitate 


Virus.” 

Transvaal Paper. | 
If this is an appeal to South Africans | 
to get the poison out of the Union, we 


{ 

| 

} 

MACHT, 
' 

' 
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have great pleasure in endorsing it. 
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that moment | had my answer. A very 
unattractive surplus man approached a 
very plain surplus woman, bowed gal- 
lantly and said something. A moment 
later he walked away again, looking 
crushed, self-conscious and a little red. 
The plain surplus woman thought 
nothing of him. But she had no further 
offers. The other surplus men thought 
Instead they vainly 


| cast their eyeson thecharmers revolving 


| a sadder and 


| Wooden Soldiers.” The 





in the arms of other men. Did I not 
say it was a tragic scene ? 

Evctap, in one of his easy generalisa- 
tions, remarked that things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another. It may or may not beso. But 
rofounder truth is this— 
that people who are surplus to the same 
people are also surplus to one another. 





I looked about me, wondering. I 
looked above me and behind me. Be- 
hind me I saw a little aleove with some 
empty chairs. Above me I saw 

DANCING PARTNERS—6d. 

It was my turn to freeze. 
been taken for a Sixpenny Dip ! 

I did not resent that so much. I 
have no false pride. What did rankle 
was the suspicion that two different 
surplus daughters of Brighton had come 
to the conclusion that I was not worth 
sixpence. 

decided to change my position. 

But at that moment a third young 
lady approached, a lady infinitely more 
pleasing than the others. Indeed, she 
was quite definitely pleasing by any 
standard. 

In her hand was a pink ticket, 


I had 





“Been on this job long?” she gaid 
kindly, putting me at my ease. 

“Not long,” I said uncomfortably, 
I decided that very shortly I would tell 
her the truth. 

“Takes it out of you, I dare say,” 
she said, ‘so much of it. What I mean 
—well, every day's a lot, isn’t it?” 

“Some days are better than others,” 
I said. 

“Well, it’s all according, isn’t it? 
An’ I dare say they don’t give you any | 
too much, if the truth was known ?” 

It struck me that I was being cross- 
examined. 

“T can’t complain,” I said. 

“That ’s one way of looking at it, of | 
course,” she said. “I wonder you don't | 
get a job at the Cosmopole. A boy I | 
knew was taken on as a Professor,” 








The band played “The 


blood rushed to my feet. 
Butwe—we too weresur- 
plus. However,we stood 
near the pen marked 

DANCING PARTNERS— 


6d. 

and I called George’s 
attention to this. 

George threw a brief 
and disparaging glance 
over the ladies in the 
pen and made an 
ungallant observation 
which I will not repeat. 
George, like the other 
surplus men, has a very 
high standard. 

“T think I shall take 
a walk round, old boy,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and see if I 
can see anything.” 

“ All right, old man,” 
I said. “I shall have 
sixpennyworth.” 


MUCH ABOUT? 





Visitor. “Wat's BECOME OF THE S8EA-SERPENTS WE 

















DoESN'T ANYONE SEE THEM NOW?” 


Old Salt. “Ou, we sEES "EM ALL RIGHT, BUT SINCE THE WAR THERE'S 
NO DEMAND FER 'EM.” 


USED TO HEAR 


I decided that it was | 
becoming very difficult 
to tell her the truth. 

“Quite a crowd to- 
night,” she went on. 

“We're generally 
busy Saturdays,” I an- 
swered. (This style of 
conversation very | 
easily acquired.) 

“Yes, there’s 
of people here.” 

“Do you come here 
often ?” 

‘Not what you might 
call often. I like a bit 
of pleasure now and 
then, it’s true. But my 
friend doesn’t dance, 
and I don’t caretodance 
with everyone myself.” 

“Everyone?” I 
echoed wonderingly. 

‘A lot of girls here,” 
she said severely, “ will 
dance with the first 


18 


a lot 


50 








“Huh!” said George, with another 
glance at the unfortunate D.P.’s. “ Bet 
you a bob you don’t.” 

“ Done,” I said. “ That will pay for 
a couple.” 

George strolled away. 

I stood a short time trying to decide 
which of the D.P.’s had the most cul- 
ture. And while I stood there a young 
lady came towards me, smiling slightly 
as if she knew me. I smiled back 
slightly, thinking that perhaps she did. 
When a few feet off she peered up into 
my face (there was a lamp just be- 
hind me), and suddenly her own face 
seemed to freeze; she turned away and 
disappeared into the crowd. Evidently 
we had never met. 

While I was still wondering at this 
strange event, another young lady 
approached and did exactly the same 
thing, except that she smiled much less 
and froze considerably more. 





which she held out to me with a shy | 
but charming gesture. I took it, of 
course. On it was printed 





PropLe’s DREAMLAND. 
ONE DANCING PARTNER 
SIXPENCE. 


No GRatvlries. 








I say “of course.” My pride was 
soothed; my heart was touched. I 
warmed to the girl. After all it is not 
every man who can say that a strange, 
charming, respectable young woman 
has deliberately paid money to dance 
with him—has, as it were, singled him 
out for honour. We took the floor. 

[remembered with some concern that | 
in theory a dancing partner is generally | 
an instructor; and was relieved to find 
she was not likely to want a lesson. | 
She danced beautifully. 





thing that asks them—intro. or no. 
Well, it’s all according to taste, but I 
don’t dance without an intro. myself— 
not if it was the Prrsce or WALES.” 

I decided that it was quite impossible 
to tell her the truth now. 

“Can you do the Five-step?” she 
said suddenly. 

“Of course,” I murmured. 
as soon do the Sword Dance. 

“ Show me,” she whispered. She had 
a charming whisper. 

“ The fact is ” T began. “ The fact | 
is ” T continued, wondering desper- | 
ately what the fact was, and then I had | 
aninspiration. “I have to charge extra | 
for a lesson.” 

“Oh, dear,” she cooed. “ How much?” | 

“A guinea,” I said boldly. 

“It’s a lot of money, isn’t it?” she | 
sighed. “I mean to say—a guinea— | 
well, it is a lot, isn't it? For one) 
lesson, I mean.” 


I could 














———— 
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“SHALL WE ASK THAT 


“It-is,’ 1 said earnestly. 
worth it.” 

“Oh, well,” she said sensibly, 
“what’s worth it and what you want’s 
two different things, isn’t it? allo, 
Loo!” 

She had taken her left hand from my 
shoulder and was waving it brightly at 
a group of people at one of the tables. 
They waved their hands in return and 
seemed possessed with some subtle 
merriment which they were endeavour- 
ing to conceal. I had an uncomfort- 
able feeling that it had something to 
do with me. We danced on. 

“Wouldn't my father go on if he saw 
me now!” she said happily, very soon. 

“Would he?” I saidnervously. I did 
not like the implication. 

“You'd laugh to see father in one of 
his rages,” she chuckled. 

“Should 1?” I wondered. 

“Still, it isn’t the same thing, is it, 
not veelly ?”” she said. 

“How d’ you mean?” T said, hope- 
lessly fogged. 

“Well, I mean it’s not like dancing 
without an intro., is it?—you being 
official, so to speak, if you se3 what I 
mean,” 

“Of course,” I said. 
~ “Still, it’s the first time I've done 
it, for all that,” she said, with a sort of 
Satistied recklessness in her tone. 





“Tt isn’t 
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NEW MEMBER TO MAKE UP THE FouR?” 





VARI. 





“TI sHocepn tT. He CAN’? BE MUCH OF A PLAYER—HE'S ONLY GOT THREE RACQUETS.” 





hounding up and tumbling down during 
this conversation, now grandly rose 
again. But I was still uncertain and 
curious about the motive which had 
driven this respectable damsel to ap- 
proach me. Had she, for example, con- 
ceived a sudden passion for me, or was 
I merely a piece of licensed wickedness ? 

The music stopped and I led her off 
the floor. 

“What made you do it this time?” 
I asked her boldly. 

“Couldn't say, I’m sure,” she said, 
and blushed a most brilliant blush. 
‘Oh, well——” she said, embarrassed, 
“thanks,” and with a strange smile 
she left me. 

Pushing my way through the throng 
to my rendezvous with George I had to 
pass close to her friends’ table; they 
were all laughing heartily, and I saw 
my partner, flushed and triumphant- 
looking. 

«Well done, Maud!” I heard a man 
sav; and he handed her half-a-crown. 

“Thanks, Joe,” she said. “But 1] 
don't like to take it. He was too sweet 
for anything. You've no idea.” 

The truth flashed upon me. She had 
done it for a bet. 

The little beast! 


“'Toosweetforanything.” Ob,well... 





My pride, which had heen alternately 


“We recall the mythical New Zealander | 
sketching the ruins of Westminster Abbey 
from London Bridge.”"—New Zealand Paper. 

“We have not thought often enough of that 
hypothetical New Zealander on Westminster 
Bridge.”—American Magazine. 

“Macaulay’s New Zealander standing on 
the ruins of St. Paul's had no more conven- 
tional outlook.”—Australian Paper, 
Strange, while they were about it, that 
none of them should have placed the 
New Zealander on the broken arch of 
Waterloo Bridge. 


“ Patness Is Fatau! 
You can be Fat FREE 
idct.in Daily Paper. 
If the idea is to give us death for no- 
thing, we cannot accept this generous | 
offer. , | 





From a broadeasting programme :— | 
“Wours’s Hatr-Hove: Mra. ——, ‘A | 
Walk over Simpleton Pass.’ ”— Wireless Paper. 
Is this another name for our old friend, | 
; ‘ } 

Pons Asinorum ? 
- 

From an article on the South African | 


elections :— | 


* UNION IS STRENGTH. 


‘ } 
EENDRACHT MAAKT MACHT. | 
, . i 

Ex Unitate Virus.” i 
Transvaal Paper. | 


li this is an appeal to South Africans | 





I lost my bet with George after all. 
; A. P. H. 


! 
to get the poison out of the Union, we | 
have great pleasure in endorsing it. 
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A UNION OF HATS. 


Boxleigh and Coxington were fellow- 
members of the Gastroneum, but, like 
so many of their brethren within its 
punctilious portals, had never spoken 
to each other. When the recent de- 
plorable dissension broke out in the 
Club over the substitution by the 
kitchen-committee of “lemon” for 
“ Dover” soles on the house-dinner 
menu, Boxleigh and Coxington took 
opposite sides; and thereafter, though 
they frequently spoke at, they con- 
tinued to refrain from speaking to, one 
another. As is well known, the bitter 
hostility of the opposing factions led 
to a deplorable and dramatic scene 
at the annual General Meeting, when 
Boxleigh, who clearly cherished the 
strongest convictions upon the matter, 
was hailed as the leading ‘“ Lemon,” 
and Coxington, who held that issues 
were involved which touched the very 
foundations of the Club’s integrity, 
defied him as the acknowledged duce 
of the “ Dovers.” 

By the cruellest coincidence both were 
soon afterwards bidden to dine on the 
same evening by the Lady Bacchante 
Bouncer at her house in Sangazure 
Square, §.W.1, and, as they converged 
towards its red-carpeted doorstep, they 
recognised each other and promptly 
turned on their respective tracks, each 
hoping that the other would enter first. 
Meanwhile a third guest arrived and 
was admitted, and the two, hearing the 
front-door bang, burried back to an 
awkward and simultaneous arrival be- 
neath the portico. 

Sullenly ignoring one another’s pre- 
sence, they rang a furious duet upon 
the door-bells; for, while Boxleigh 
haughtily pressed the knob labelled 
visttors, Coxington’s petulant thumb 
pushed that marked Nicut. And when 
the door opened they entered, after a 
momentary but maddening hesitation, 
cheek-by-jowl; the cheek, as Coxing- 
ton considered, being Boxleigh’'s, while 
the jowl, as Boxleigh noticed, was 
quite obviously Coxington’s, And then, 
while Coxington was being laboriously 
divested by the butler of his hat and 
overcoat, Boxleigh, already relieved of 
his by the nimbler parlourmaid, sprang 
up the stairs, conscious of his com- 
yo indignant eyes stabbing him 
rom behind as they jealously noted that 
he wore bone buttons on his dress-coat. 

Their hostess having confided to 
Boxleigh’s care the Belle of Upper 
Burke Street, W.1, Coxington de- 
jectedly convoyed a massive dowager 
who wielded an ineffective ear-trumpet 
between the courses. They sat at table 
in the order named, and, after the fish 
(the service of which was fraught with 








bitter associations for both), Coxington, 
purple and hoarse by reason of his 
partner’s inability to double the parts 
of a diner-out and a listener-in, turned 
to dispute with Boxleigh the adorable 
silence of the charmer who sat between 
them. But Boxleigh knew his Punch 
by heart and ruthlessly taxed at source 
all Coxington's cleverest sallies, boast- 
ing, in addition, a brother who had 
played Mah-Jongg with Sun Yar Sen. 
Coxington countered with a maternal 
uncle who had motored with Musso.1n1, 
and the tension was unrelaxed when the 
ladies withdrew; for both men turned 
their backs on each other with marked 
precision and loudly diseussed Solea 
vulgaris and Billingsgate prices with 


“Look HERE. 
I BACKED SPIFLICATOR FOR A POUND AT TWO 
TO ONE, AND YOU'VE ONLY GIVEN ME TWO 


You 'VE MADE A MISTAKE. 


pounds. OvGurn'’t I TO GET BACK THE 
POUND I GAVE you?” 
“No, Sm. TuHat'’s WHAT’S CALLED THE 


TERTIUM QUID, AND IS RETAINED BY Us.” 





torpid neighbours who feebly disclaimed 
the faintest interest in either topic. 

Upstairs, they raced for the vacant 
chair at the side of their mute enchant- 
ress of the dinner-table, Boxleigh, who 
had the advantage of the weights, win- 
ning, as Coxington thought, in a de- 
cidedly common and indecorous canter. 

At 11.15 the dowager woke up and 
remarked in a yawning bass that she 
really must be slipping away; and, 
the same idea having instantaneousiy 
occurred to everyone in the room, the 
two men jointly seized and wrung the 
hand of the Lady Bacchante in a mis- 
timed endeavour to express their several 
gratitudes, 

Downstairs again, Coxington was 
first into the hall, where, after being 
helped into his overcoat by the butler, 
he crushed his hat over his fevered 
brow with a final victorious gesture. 











And then the parlourmaid opened 
the front-door and the Angel of Peace 
made an unexpected and invisible en- 
trance. 

“Beg pardon, Sir,” murmured the 
butler apologetically to Coxington, after 
a frantic struggle to guide Boxleigh’s 
right arm into the left sleeve of his 
overcoat, “but I’m afraid I've given 
you this gentleman’s hat; there's only 
these two left, and he says the initials 
in this one aren’t his.”” The last straw, 
thought Coxington (inaccurately, for it 
was an opera-hat). 

“Whadyoumean?” he thundered. 
“This is my hat. Fits me perfectly, 
I'll show you the maker’s name. There 
you are: ‘Welchman, Bond Street.’ 
Hallo, though—B.I.B.'! Those aren't 
my initials, That’s funny ”—and he 
examined the three gold letters on the 
lining. “Mine are S.U.C.—Samuel 





Usquebald Coxington. ’'Xtraordinary 
thing, very.” 

‘I’m afraid there’s been a mistake,” | 
said Boxleigh in a surprisingly concilia- | 
tory tone. “ My initials are B. 1. B., | 
Benjamin Ippocras Boxleigh, you know. 
It’s the oddest thing, but your hat fits | 
me exactly; and it comes from the same | 
shop as'mine. Singular, isn’t it?” | 

And, as the two confronted each | 
other hat in hand, ‘ By Jove!" laughed 
Coxington, almost meltingly, “ our hats 
are as like as two peas. We must have 
the same sized heads. And you go to 
Welchman’s too! Shows your dis- 
crimination, if I may say so; best hats 
in London! My old father took me 
there years ago.” 

“Why, so did mine,” purred Box- 
leigh; and, as they went out together 
wreathed in smiles, Boxleigh offered 
his cigar-case to Coxington, who, after 
lighting up, unconsciously slipped his 
arm into his companion’s. 

“D' you know,” he chuckled, “a 
similar thing happened to a man I was 
golfing with on Sunday at Soking 
Heath.” 

“ D’ you belong to Soking Heath?” 
inquired Boxleigh with blithe interest. 

“No,” explained Coxington, “ but I 
was playing there with a friend who's | 
a member—Dundivot, old Fitzfoozle'’s 
son, you know.” 

“Why, he joined the same year as I | 
did!" exclaimed Boxleigh in a breezy 
bellow. “I say, you ought to joi 
Soking Heath. I'll put you up, and 
Dundivot can second you. What's 
your handicap?” 

And the fraternization proceeded $0 
fast and well that, when the pair arrived 
outside Coxington’s rooms in Gotha 
Gardens, W.2, it was finally consoli- 
dated over a well-filled tantalus in his 
sitting-room upstairs. 

No mention was made of the great 
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LE DERNIER CRI AT WEMBLEY. 


Fair Visitor. “ Wein, I DECLARE THAT ’S JUST THE CUTEST BIT OF SHINGLING I'VE EVER SEEN!” 








= 
| sole controversy until about one a.x., 
when, as Boxleigh rose to go, he re- 
marked with genial inconsequence, 
“By-the-by, old man, how about that 
| house-dinner business—I ve been think- 
| ing it over and I quite see there's a lot 
| to be said for Dovers.”’ 
| And Coxington’s last words to Box- 
leigh, as he saw him off five minutes 
later, were, “ Good-bye, my dear fellow, 
see you to-morrow at the Club; and look 
here—about that question of the soles ; 
ib $ gone on long enough, and I'm 
Inclined to agree with you that the 
answer 's—a Lemon,” 

And when they re-boxed their hats 

fore retiring, and Boxleigh beheld an 
emblazoned “S. U. C.’ on his, while 
Coxington remarked a palpable“ B.1.B." 
on his, each of them laughed aloud for 
pure good-humour. 











te Shameless Advertisers Again. 
“Wanted, a clean re : tir ; 
inted, spectable Girl for 
Country in, one who could ‘yamp’  pre- 
-"—DProvincial Paper. 
“Mr ek Os Pp in t *: : ° 
, =r. M.P., is to take part in inaugur- 
ating a Hampstead Gard 
a rarden Supurb putting 
Sourse.”—Local Paper. “ : 








At Hampstead everything is “ supurb.” 
Fe rteeicpentniegesecans 


UNDERGROUND. 

Ir was raining big drops, so that the 
pavement was covered with big dark 
splashes. Then came thunder and the 
deluge. I had to put up my umbrella. 
This annoyed me to begin with, because 
I hate unrolling my umbrella. All the 
rest of the day it remains a wet flappy 
encumbrance, stamping one as a mem- 
ber of the common herd, instead of a 
person of elegance. 

Lightning flashed and thunder rolled 
again. I began to scuttle towards 
Baker Street station. Nearly every- 
body else was scuttling too. I hate 
scuttling. Some electric quality of the 
lightning affected my nerves, as light- 
ning sometimes will. I began to wonder 
whether lightning ever struck the fer- 
rule of an umbrella and destroyed the 
bearer of it utterly. One ought to have 
a horn ferrule. I began to make up 
a little story about this as I seuttled 
along. 

I went down the steps into Baker 
Street station, into the shelter of the 
booking-hall. The place was congested 
with a moist and anxious crowd. This 





“Temple, please,” I said to the book- 
ing-clerk. He gave me a ticket and 
looked a little quizzically at me. 


“ What is the matter?” I said rather 


crossly. 

“ Nothing,” he answered with a 
smile. 

I turned round to go. Several other 
people were smiling also. My umbrella 
was still up. I closed it and passed 
through the gates down to the platform. 
I intended to take the Tube. To do this 
you go along the platform and then 
down another flight of steps, and then 
along another passage, and then down 
the escalator, and then down another 
passage, and then round a few corners, 
and then you get the train. There was 
a kiosk on the platform and I stopped 
at it. 

« Standard, please,” I said. 

I always read The Evening Standard 
for the sake of Mr. G. H. Marr. I would 
do even more than that for him. I 
wonder that they do not say so in the 
advertisements. 

The kiosk attendant made no move- 
ment. 
“ Standard, please,” I repeated. 





also got on my nerves. 


By this tinte I was thoroughly 
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| the brink of the escalator. 
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Husband. “Most unrortunatE Mrs. Fiimster BROWN BREAKING HER TOOTH AT DINNER.” 


Wife. “SprrEFun cat! 





JUST LIKE HER—DRAWING ATTENTION TO (¢ 


UR PASTRY.” 








The attendant still made no 
It was a tobacco kiosk. 

i went down the steps and reached 
It flowed 


cross. 


| away rapidly, like a river, at my feet. 


| A man asked for my ticket. 


I showed 
it to him. 

“You have to go back upstairs,” he 
said. 

“Why on earth should 1?” I com- 
plained. 

“You want the Inner Circle,” he 


| said, 


**7] don’t,” I told him. ‘I want the 


| Tube.” 


“ The ticket.’s not available,” he said. 

I looked at the ticket. He was right. 

‘Why didn’t the man at the booking- 
office tell me?” I stormed. 

“ The ticket 's only available for the 
Inner Circle,” he said. 

“Then I will go this way,” I shouted, 
“and pay at the other end! "—and, 
burning with anger, I plunged on to 


| the escalator. As I went down I turned 
_ and shook my fist in his face, grimac- 


ing at him. The escalator stopped. I 
turned round hurriedly and ran down 
the stationary stairs. 





the second train, the first was too full) 
I cherished my rage, and invented the 
philippic that I was going to deliver 
to the ticket collector at the Temple 
when I paid my fare for the second 
time. People saw my lips moving as 
I rehearsed the words. An old lady, 
rather frightened, got out at Trafalgar 
Square. 

At Charing Cross Station I met a 
man who is supposed to be my friend. 
I told him what had happened; not 
about the umbrella and The Evening 
Standard, but about my ticket. I was 
emphatic, for I was still trembling with 
rage. 

“It’s simply scandalous,” I insisted. 
“But I refused to be stopped. I defied 
the man. I’m going to pay at the 
other end.” 

“You have a large dark smut,” he 
observed reflectively, “coming down 
the left side of the nose.” 

He then went on. It was only after 
I had got into an Inner Circle train 
that my anger began to abate a little. 
I remembered that the ticket-collector 
at the Temple Station would not have 





| by the Inner Circle or the Tube. It 
was even possible, I reflected, that, sup- | 
posing I told him, he would not greatly | 
care ..... aa 

At the Temple it had stopped rain- | 
ing. The evening air of the Embank- | 
ment was fresh and sweet. I looked | 
at my Standard, which up till now I | 
had been too busy to read. cay 

Yes—no—yes. It was true. I had 
backed a winner at last. Thirteen to | 
three. 

My umbrella was still too wet 6o | 
roll, but I felt important again ; I drew 
myself upright and strode firmly along | 
the street. 





From a review :— ee 
“The book is as fresh as the salt sea itself, 
Service Paper. 

A compliment to be taken, we suppose, | 

cum grano. 


ee 


From a serial story : 
“She had found the weak j int in his | 
armour, and she saw it in his face. } 
Sunday Paper. 
Why didn’t the silly ass keep his mouth 
shut ? 
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| the slightest idea whether I had come | 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS. 


Juriver Pruvivs. “WELL, IF THIS IS TO BE A RECORD SEASON, NOBODY CAN SAY 
THAT I'M NOT DOING MY BIT.” 


[We are despatching an advance proof of the above Cartoon to J. P. in the hope that, being something of a humourist, he 
may stultify it before it appears. } 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
| Monday, June 2nd.—Sir Frepri 
Wise, whose interest in public finance 
is alleembracing, asked the Prime 
Mruster whether Turkey now balanced 
her Budget, and, if so, whether she had 
achieved this result by impounding the 
revenues assigned for the service of the 
Debt under the Decree of Muharrem. 
From the reply it appeared that what- 
| ever other old fashions the new Turkey 
| may have abandoned she is still faithful 
to the deficit. 
To the same anxious inquirer the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ad- 
mitted that France had begun to pay 
off her war-debt—to Uruguay. The 
‘amount so far is not large—only a 
quarter of a million or so—and it is a 


far cry, alphabetically, from Uruguay | 


to Britain. But, as the French them- 
selves say, everything comes to him 
who knows how to wait. 

Mr. MacDonatp is rapidly acquiring 
the art—brought by Mr. AsquirH to a 
high pitch of perfection—of coining 
sonorous phrases that commit him to 

/nothing. Thus toCaptain WEpGwoop 


Benn, who asked if the Government | 


had protested against the suggested 
return to the German Government of 
Admiral Von Trrvirz and his whiskers, 
the Prime Minister replied that “ we 
lave not neglected to do what we con- 
sidered to be our duty.” Again, when 
| Viscount Curzon and Lady Trrrina- 
| ToN, from opposite angles, urged upon 
him the importance of constructing the 
Channel Tunnel, he “registered sym- 
pathy,” as the cinema-phrase has it ; 
but his actual words were that he must 
first have reports from “the propei 
| preliminary authorities.” 
Introducing the Agricultural Wages 
Bill, Mr. Nort Buxton moved the 
House deeply by describing his recent 
adventures in the cottages of some of 
his own rural neighbours, where up- 
' tightness was, he declared. impossible 
wo anyone of his own length! Stony 
hearts melted as he revealed the weekly 
budget of one farm labourer-—a “hero 
of the first water,” in Mr. Buxron’s 
happy phrase—who regularly deprived 
himself of tobacco and his children of 
Oranges to save up sixpence weekly to 
buy Lhe Daily Herald. : 
Sir H. Cauttey, moving the Bill's 
tjejection, protested that his friends, 
Rotoriously incapable of understand- 
| 0g official documents, were already 
, harassed to extinction by eight recent 
Acts of Parliament designed for their 
good. Inspectors with reams of printed 
paper, descending on the countryside 
like a pestilence, had caused whole flocks 
| of sheep with their shepherds to dis- 
“ppear. Even the pigs kept by his 


ene 














JUNE REVELS. 


Visitor. “Say, Bo, I'm FER DANCIN’, 


Were po I casst a crovr?” 








friends in their gardens had perished 
in the plague of Orders. 

But how expect these things to be 
understood in a House which contains 
seven townsmen's votes for every one 
countryman’s? Mr. AcLAND, com- 
plaining that Hodge is paid only half 
as much as an urban street-cleaner, ad- 
mitted that all farmers regard the State 
as the Devil, and could see no alternative 
to the compulsory regulation of wages. 

Mr. Foor Mircuect said that the 
Bill was a stone instead of the bread 
asked for by Mr. Hoper; but that it 
would be bread, and butter as well, for 
a new horde of bureaucrats. But his 
instance of a friend’s farm in Essex 
which, in spite of exceptional scientific 





farming, makes an annual loss, drew 
a scornful retort from Mr. Marcu. “ Do 
you call four men to a hundred acres 
of arable land farming ?"’ he exclaimed 
with pained surprise. “ We can do it 
better than that in Poplar.” 

Nearly everyone in a full House had 
at some time visited a farm, and 
Members burning to tell of their wild 
adventures with beaters or on allot- 
ments rose after every speech ina lerée 
en masse until the Government at last 
secured the closure. The blocking 
Amendment was defeated by 245 votes 
to 214. 

Tuesday, June 3rd.—Lord Ovtvier, 











as “the polite letter-writer,” was the | 


subject of an entertaining debate in the 
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House of Lords. A Madrasi Swarajist 
wrote to the Secretary or STaTE sug- 
gesting certain changes in Indian policy, 
and particularly the abolition of the 
system of ‘communal representation.” 
Lord Oxtvier sent a friendly reply, in- 
dicating his interest in the suggestions, 
and did not even mark his letter 
“ Private,” with the result that it was 
promptly published, and all India 
jumped to the conclusion that the 
Home Government intended to modify 
the Constitution. They had no such 
intention, he assured the Peers ; and he 
himself was innocent of anything more 
than the expression of “‘ his philosophic 
opinion.” Lord Curzon agreed as to 
his innocence, which was ‘almost in- 
credible,” but declared that it was not 
the business of Secretaries of State to be 
philosophers—an axiom on which one 
would like to have Lord Batrovur’s 
view. 

Mr. WaALsH appeared to be none the 
worse for his flight to the Rhine. 
Indeed its only effect seems to have 
been to increase his steadily-growing 
Toryism, if one may judge by the vigour 
with which he declined to democratize 
the system of appointing deputy-lieu- 
tenants. 

In the matter of emphasis, however, 
he yielded to the Scortish UnNpER- 
Secretary. When one of his replies 
was challenged by Mr. Brewanan in 
the usual formula, “ Are we to under- 
stand that———" Mr. Srewart almost 
shattered the glass ceiling with, 
“No, you ARE NOT SO TO UNDER- 
STAND!” 

Towards the end of Question- 
time Mr. T. P. O’Coxnor slipped 
into his usual place. But his at- 
tempt to evade attention was use- 
less. The whole House burst into a 
roar of welcome to its now Right 
Honourable “ Father.” 

In expounding the financial pro- 
visions of his Housing Bill Mr. 
Wnueat ey added another chaplet, 
if I may say so, to his Poplar 
laurels. It was an amazingly 
adroit performance. First he se- 
cured the attention of the House 
and the sympathy of his own 
baeck-benches by a slashing attack 
on the Tories and their attempts 
to solve the housing problem. They 
had aceused him of indulging in 
“ sob-stuff."” Weil, he would not 
be guilty again of “assuming that 
Conservatives have souls as well 
as pockets.” 

But the provocative mood scon 
gave way to the persuasive as he 
proceeded to outline his proposals. 
Everyone, it appeared, had been 
most helpful — employers, Iceal 
authorities, even the manufacturers 


of building materials. To these last, 
indeed, he was so complimentary that 
his enemies will probably dub him “ The 
Slave of the Ring.” 
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“FATHER” TAKES THE FLOOR 
Tue Rieut Hox. T. P. O'Coxnon. | 


Only on one subject, as Sir W. 
Joynson- Hicks pointed out, did he seem 
a little chary of information, and that 





is how the increased amount of labour! 
{GOVERNMENT \— 
TF | HOUSING SCHEME ‘~< 
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RESOLUTION ; 


THE INVERTED PYRAMID. 
WHEATLEY LAYS THE FOUNDATION STONE. 


Mr, 
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jand at last caused the Minister o1 
Hrattn to decline to 


| result. 





necessary for the success of his gigantic 
scheme is to be forthcoming. 
Wednesday, June 4th.—Atter passing 
a number of ecclesiastical resolutions 
moved by the Primate and blessed by 
the Lorp CHancecior the Peers found 
a topic more congenial to Derby-day 
in the Rodeo. This Lord Caarxwoop 
denounced as a needless exhibition of | 
cruelty, and Lord Denman defended as | 
a display of courage and horsemanship | 
by cowboys, “ who are just as humane 
as anybody else.” 
The Commons were interested to | 
hear from the Prrwe Mrxister that the | 
Irish Boundary Commission is to be | 
set up, and that a suitable Chairman | 
has been discovered somewhere in the | 
Empire. The hope is that he hails from | 
the Solomon Islands. 
After yesterday's triumph My. Wuear- | 
LEY had to listen while his housing | 
scheme was pulled to pieces from both 
sides. 








The most searching questions | 
came from Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 


“undergo a 
catechism.” 

Some of the Liberal speeches were 
hardly less damaging. Mr. Vivian, an 


| acknowledged authority, could see little 


prospect of houses unless the supply of 
labour was increased by the building 
trade ; and finally Sir George McCrar 
moved an amendment to secure that 
At first the Government were | 
inclined to disregard this revolt of the 
“patient oxen,’ and the House | 
had actually been cleared for a | 
division when Mx. Wrratiry de- | 
cided to accept the amendment. | 
' 


LIVE BAROMETERS. 
( With acknowledgment to“ T. W.” 
in“ The Morning Post.’) 
Ir is well known throughout the | 
British Isles, even in the suburbs | 
of our great Metropolis, that before | 
rain swallows fly low, and that cats | 
not only clean themselves and their 
young, but, like “the men that 
fought at Minden,” actually wash | 
behind their ears. But it is not so | 
generally known that many other | 
members of the animal kingdom are 
equally infallible as weather-pro- 
phets. Thus, earwigs are much 
stimuated when rain is likely to 
fall: the males form themselves | 
into columns of fours and, taking | 
the time from the right, go through 
the most complicated movements | 
known in the 1914 Drill Book, | 
while the females seek refuge from | 
the approaching storm in the near- | 
est dahlias. Ferrets become very 
active and ants attack pretty well | 
everything in sight. Flies desert | 
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Lady. “1 WONDER WHY JOCKEYS ALWAYS TUCK THE TOPS OF THEIR EARS INSIDE THEIR CAPS.” 





Gloomy Racing Man (who has a very low opinion of the modern jockey). “I EXPECT THEY’RE ASHAMED OF THE LENGTH OF THEM.” 








the open landscape and retire to the 


| comparative shelter of high bushes and 
| trees and take to dancing reels and 
| Schottisches; Highlanders also follow 
| their example in the Northern parts of 
| Britain. 
| When rain is imminent, mice and 
| Sheep become restless, while tram con- 
| ductors speak very much more sharply 
to their fares. Elephants, on the con- 
Wary, grow very playful, springing and 
_frisking about, and bolting their food 
When rain is at hand. Rabbits betray 
| their interest by rushing madly along 
| their runs one after the other until com- 
pletely exhausted ; and, under the stim- 
ulus of an approaching storm, moles 
| throw up quantities of earth in the air 
| a8 high as ever they can with their 
‘little spade-like front feet, screaming 
with delight. 
Pheasants, glowworms and _news- 
Vendors’ assistants all call more loudly 
than usual, and the lesser ginger-beer 
bird sings with frequency before rain ; 
ce the name of “Storm Cock” is 
m given to this bird. Rooks are 
much inclined to loop the loop on the 
approach of rain, and cocks crow prac- 
lieally without intermission, causing 
iderable despondency in the im- 
te neighbourhood. Peacocks, if 
fly at all, are apt to entangle 








themselves in the aerials of wireless 
sets. Spiders and woodlice climb up 
nearly everything worth climbing, while 
wolves and fish bite vigorously. It is 
perhaps as well to warn bathers to 
leave rivers and streams to their native 
tenants when rain is impending. 

In striking contrast to all this excite- 
ment is the behaviour of admirals and 
snails, who become extremely somno- 
lent on the approach of heavy rain and 
also appear to suffer considerably from 
indigestion at these times ; indeed they 
can be sometimes seen eating grass, a 
well-known cure for this complaint, in 
the parks prior to retiring for their doze. 

At sea when a storm is approaching 
guillemots appear from nowhere in 
particular and follow ships very persist- 
ently, pecking at the rudders and masts, 
in spite of the protests of the crews. 
It has been noted on the seashore and 
in rock-pools that there is considerable 
rioting amongst starfish when a gale is 
brewing. 

High winds are announced in ad- 
vance by guinea-fowl, who start pluck- 
ing out each other's feathers beforea gale 
rises, probably in order to offer less re- 
sistance to the wind; they also set upon 
solitary chickens and pull off their tails. 
Donkeys stand in corners of fields for 
hours and hours, pointing their tails in 





the direction of the coming blast as a | 
hint for strangers to leave the district. 
The only really reliable adviser for 
electrical disturbances is the leech. If 
Lizzie is kept in a vessel of water she 
will be observed to lose her natural 
calm when thunder is at hand, diving 
repeatedly in a very agitated condition 
to the bottom of her tank and pro- 
truding her tongue at spectators. 
Earthquakes are foretold by cray-fish, 
who instantly leave their usual haunts 
and ascend high trees or telegraph-poles, 
from which points of vantage they wave 
their little claws at passers-by. The 
tribes of Ainu, who are immune from 
all fear of seismic disturbances (having 
indeed nothing to lose), take advantage 
of this habit and resort at such times 
to the neighbouring groves and shake 
the trees. The cray-fish is much es- 
teemed as a delicacy among these people. 
Snakes, taxi-cab drivers and beetles 
are much more truculent on the ap- 
proach of a long spell of drought, and 
cold weather may be expected when 
field-fares, redwings and maiden aunts 


go South. 








“For Sale, Bathchair and 6 Pullets (all 
laying).”—Advt. in Local Paper. 
Our bathchair, we regret to say, is 
broody. 
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BARBARIANS. CASSAR’S TRIUMPHS. 
Ar the Café Agamemnon, in Athens, one meets with Pot-hunting, we are informed, is very prevalent at fancy dances 
strange company. The people are fairly well dressed, they a a a aos ct amet pba ey wears it at dance afte 
: : . » | dane rent localities with the object of collecting pri 
hold degrees or diplomas and they all talk volubly in foreign | “7° ™ Seren localities With the one of collecting priz 


languages. It is Babel rather than Hellas. ‘Twas down in Hackney, when the War had ended 
No introductions are necessary in this society. You merely __ And left me free to list to Pleasure’s calls, 

enter and sit at a table; then, long before you can obtain Phat, just to please Aianda, I attended 

refreshment, you find yourself in conversation with a number ‘The first of all my many fancy balls ; 

of strangers who hope that you may eventually agree to Little I guessed how profitable these ave 

purchase a ton of tobacco or a string of beads. ad Lo him who has achieved au striking guise 
This morning I was myeelf in this position. The man on Phe night I trod the tickletoe as Ca:san 

my right was giving me the history of his life, mainly in And carried off a prize. 


French. The man on my left spoke a half-and-half mixture 
of French and Italian; he was apparently describing the 
political situation. The man opposite me moved freely 
among English, French, Spanish and unknown tongues. 
From his intense enthusiasm I gathered that his subject 
was money. 

When I had supplied them all with coffee there was a 
slight lull, broken only by the sound of absorption. I took 
advantage of this to broach a subject of common interest. 

‘Tell me,” said I, “ which of you is a genuine Greek; I ach year since then has that historie suiti: 
still look forward to meeting one.” 


It served to whet my appetite for plunder. 

In this same dress that season 1 was seen 
Vietorious in places far asunder, 

Highgate and Hammersmith and Parson's Green 
Graecing the grand parade that followed supper, 

I pouched the loot for which I'd sallied forth, 
At Sydenham (both the Lower and the Upper) 

And Finchley (East and Nort))). 


Sufficed to bring me trophies not a few 





The sound of ingurgitated coffee ceased suddenly. Wandsworth acclaimed me victor, et (u, Tooting 
‘Why, we are all genuine Greeks,” they spluttered. [ also won a coffee-pot at Kew ; 
| ‘Tam very glad to know it,” said I. ‘* Now vou, Sir, my | Liven in France the judges placed me second 
| friend on the right—were you born in Greece ?” When I, a tripper to her pleasant shore, 
| “Fen Competed in what I have always reckoned 
| *Of two Greek parents?” My only Gallic war. 
| “No; both were foreign.” : 
| «AhI” . Long years that noble garb has done its duty 
* But I have a Greek passport ; 1 speak Greek; | have Le But now at last it shows the Signs ol weil 
lived twenty vears in Greece.” - rhese battles of * The Blues’ have dulled its beauty 
I catechised him further and elicited the admission that And left the toga with an ugly tear; : 
he had also an Italian passport; that he spoke French, and But, though affairs have reached this painful juncture, 
that he had lived a long time in Brazil. Yet he did not | It still may win once more with Fortune's aid ; 
claim to belong to any of those nations. The judge may deem this tear the * vent” (or puncture) 
I examined the others with similar results. “The envious Casca made.’ 


“Certainly I am a Greek,” said one. “I translated Greek —————— 

in London for many years and | support VeNizeLos. DISILLUSION. 

“1 too,” protested another—* I have edited most of the He had | tl ki Stal 

e ” 4 1" » ws . sei eauy 1s ab ere 

newspapers in Athens. E had heard them talking at lun y t ) al pie ¢ 

Gentlemen,” said I severely **you know nothing of the sight, thousands of them out at onée in the cell just beyond | 
ap : 7? . © »havzel e ice le j are '\ fter tea.” ) 

sacred bonds which secure a man to his own country. Can | *¢ pr l coppice ; We might go the 2g ya cae 1 He 
; . ‘oc y . ar 2 . ‘ >» 4 tor ms age, 

any of you say honestly that you feel Greece to be your dear | “ a the most ard a sg ah fi tans a 
motherland? I repeat, I have yet to meet a genuine Greek.” | “74 1 response to his eager request they promised to lake 
Let us show him Aristides,” said one of my companions him too, and during the hot afternoon he lay under the 
“Yes, Aristides speaks ten languages; he is undoubtedly chestnut-tree on the lawn, his small personality given up 





a Greek.” to the pleasures of imagination. 
“ Aristides owns much property in Greece; he is cer-| After tea they started through the pleasant woods, He 
tainly a Greek.” walked as stoutly as was possible by his father’s side, his 
« Aristides drinks wine full of resin: he is assuredly a short seven-year-old legs trying anxiously to keep In step. 
Greek.” ‘ His cheeks were flushed and his eyes bright with excitement, 
Two of them went off forthwith to find Aristides. and never once did he stray from the main party 


It was really extraordinary, I reflected, that the Café The path emerging from the coppice plunged straight | 
Agamemnon should be filled daily with virtual aliens. ‘The | 40W into the dell where the sun shone on masses ol fox- | 
real Greeks clearly either stayed at home or visited other | 8!0ves, whose vivid purple dazzled the eyes. Amd genera 
cafés. Or perhaps there were no real Greeks, seeing, that exclamations of delight he alone remained silent. 


Venizevos himself was a Cretan. Or possibly only a few| Presently, “ Where are they?” he asked anxiously 
survivors, of whom Aristides was one. , “The foxgloves, silly billy? Why, here they are all | 
Very soon I became aware of a slight tumult and a mur- | "Und you. ’ ‘| 
mur of “Aristides.” Next moment a tall ruddy-haired man| There was a pause, and then a little broken voie sat 
with high cheek-bones was thrust forward. tearfully, “1 thought you said fox-cubs. 
| 








** It gives me great pleasure to meet you, Monsieur,” said 
kL. “I understand that among your other accomplishments From a Dutch tobacconist’s cireular : 
you speak English perfectly.” + ——— is a cigar that can be offered to your friend w thoutb the 
** Ay,” vesponded Aristides, “yon 's the verra tongue we | slightest excuse, because it will give him more than he expects.” 
use i’ Galashiels.” It sounds a little ambiguous. 
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OPERATICS. 

As this was my first experience of 
Ariadne auf Naxos, { cannot say how 
bad an opera it was before the librettist 
tinkered with the original setting; but 
I can say with assurance that in its 
present form it is a poor thing, of little 
interest and less construction. 

The Prologue, which takes 
about as long as the rest of 
the opera, sets out the follow- 
ing argument: 

“A pompous aristocrat is 
to give an entertainment at 
his house, and, posing as one 
interested in high art, en- 
gages a musician to compose 
a short opera for the occa- 
sion. But, when he hears 
that the subject is classical 
and that the action takes 
place on a desert island, he 
doubts whether this would 
please his guests, so he en- 
gages artists to follow up the 
opera with a bright harle- 
quinade. At the last mo- 
ment he realises that there 
would not be time to give the 
two performances consecu- 





Ariadne (recumben 


fered from excess of visibility. 
did she seem to grasp the nature of her 
functions. Sometimes she sang on her 
own and at other times did no echoing 
at all. And once, when slie suspected 
that Ariadne was in for a longish solo, 
she walked right off the stage and took 
a rest. Not only was this in very 


bad taste, but she missed a really beau- 





rHIS IS NAXOS! 


Miss LoTrre 


Naiad, Drvad. 


k < ho 


Nor| retired from the scene. IJ w 
ithis, for, though 1 disliked the chains 


LeuMANN. 


a 
ee 


as glad of 


of flowers which took its place, coming 
down from heaven to form a sketehy 
sanopy for the heroine’s secondes noces, | 
I hated the cave still more. 

A note of distinction was given to 
the performance by Mme. I|voaven’s 
singing in the part of Zerhinetty of the 
harlequinade. She did some 
most amazing feats of colora- 
iura quite easily; and the 
pure clarity of hei 
always a delight 
to know that she 
on the Italian Opera | 
season. Mme. Lorre Len- | 





tone Was | 
{ 
It is good 


S staying | 


lor 


MANN, Who played 
has a charming 


Lrvadne, 
ice, but 
was apt to sacrifice sweetness 
to st rength on her top notes, | 
If it was found necessary 
for the purposes of the music 
that the male part of the | 
Compose) should be eiven to 
a woman, Mme. Enizaprrn | 
SCHUMANN Was an excellent | 
choice; but | little 
surprised that Herr Srravss | 
should not have retlected that | 
the making of operas is one | 


Was il 


tively, having arranged for a display of ; tiful song of welcome to the herald of jof the few accomplishments in whieh | 


fireworks asa sinale,sohedecidestohave | 
both entertainments done at the same 
time, much to the anguish of the com- 


poser and much to the delight of the it rose like a tumulus from the bare sea- to correspond to my idea of that 


italian troupe, who find ample scope 
to enliven the serious part.” 
I have been quoting from my pvo- 


gramme, and what itsays isquite correct, 





| all except the last sentence. 





One nat- 
urally expected to get some humour 
out of the irresponsible intrusions of 
this harlequinade upon the privacy of 
the deserted Ariadne. But the only 
fun that I could detect came from the 
serious section of the performance. The 
librettist’s printed directions tell us that 
‘in seenery (and costume), the Opera of 
Ariadne is not to be treated im the 
manner of parody, but seriously in the 
heroic opera-style of the older period 
(Louis XLV. or Louis XV.).” TI eannot 
say whether he implies that in other 
respects it is meant to be a parody ; but 
its humour had all the appearance of 
being undesigned. Anyhow I could 
not take very “seriously” the aspect 
of a Dryad and a Nymph (the latter in 
long grey gloves) encased in a stiff cor- 
sage supporting a generous décolleté, and 
with enormous plumes coming out of | 


| theirheads. And when I wasconfronted 


with a mature Ariadne ina sort of tea- 
gown and tiara | began to understand | 
why Thesens had abandoned her. 
Then there was Echo, dressed very 
much like the Vymph and the Dryad. | 
For so airy a spirit I thought she suf- | 





Death. 


Later on, at the request of Bacchus, | 


the cave in which Ariadne resided 


shore—followed Eeho’s example and 





THE 
(As TrrIaN DID NOT SEE IT). 


ARRIVAL OF BACCHUS 


Bacchus Hern Fiscnren-Niemann, 


the female genius iscomm nly defective. | 
Herr Fiscner-Nremann’s middle- | 
aged and stocky Baechus did not 


begin | 


gloriously vernal god ; nor to Ariadne’s | 
either, for she seemed to prefer the | 
look of the conductor. But he 

least dressed like a Greek, and he sang 
with an energy which ultimately con- 
| vineed the lady that he eould not be the 
messenger from the Silent Land whom 
_she was expecting. 

It is not quite clear why the syndi- 
‘cate should have produced an opera | 
ithat had no use for the spaciousness of 
ithe Covent Garden stage, unless they | 
i; were attracted by the cheapness of the 
lseonerv. Herr Von HorMannstHuat, at 
| the end of his libretto, says of the | 
| Prologue that “ it can be produced with 
‘the aid of any scenery which represents 
a hall that is not actually medieval; ” | 
and of the Ariadne Act that *sueh 
material as the old scenery o! Gliiek’s | 
operas can be utilised.” 
Nor is it easy to conjecture why 

Herr Srravss was drawn to a libretto | 
|which never seems to know what it 38 
after; which promises in the Prologue, 
itself only faintly amusing, that we are 
to have great fun in the coming enter- 
tainment, and then tails off into Un- 
| mitigated solemnity. QO. 5. 


Was at 


' 


| 





Another Impending Apology. 
“Sir Edward Elgar has been appointed Waster 
of the King’s Music.”——Palestine Paper. 
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First Sportsman. “'Ow MUCH DID THAT BASS WEIGH YOU CAUGHT ON WEDNESDAY?” 
Second Sportsman (quardedly), “Same AS IT WEIGHED WHEN I TOLD YER BEFORE. I? AIN’Y stRUNK.” 








THRUST AND PARRY. 
PLEASURE in eating in restaurant 
ears on British railways is chiefly con- 


‘fined to the young, whose excitement, 
equally over the prospect and the con- 
| sumption of such meals, never flags. It 


is to them no drawback that the train 


| SWays the sauce and rocks the gravy ; 
| on the contrary, it it only when a pause 
at a station brings a brief lull, which 


their elders put to the greatest possible 
use, that a cloud passes over their 
tngenuous features. The crashing fall 


of a bottle fills the young with joy; 





every lurch that the attendant suffers 
an ecstasy. They even like the food 
(those cubes of cabbage !), or, at any 
tate, eat it as though they did. They 
do not notice the heat and, being so 
young, they are spared the penalty of 
paying. : 
_Dut we, who are old and dainty and 
disposed to comfort and leisure—we eat 
in trains only when it is essential. 

None the less, even for the restless- 
hess and noise and stuffiness, even for 
the Rule-Britannia menu, there can be 
compensations. 

Was travelling back to Town by on? 








of those trains which arrive at an hour 
when dinner in London restaurants is 
either over or you eat it among dancers; 
and I therefore took a ticket for the 
restaurant car. My efforts—such as 
we all make—to get a little table to 
myself being fruitless, I found myself, 
when the time came, one of a party of 
three, the other two, already seated, 
being a business man and a clergyman. 
The business man and the clergyman 
were side by side; I was placed opposite. 
The fourth seat remained empty. 

When I say that one of my com- 
panions was a business man I am asking 
you to put faith in my powers of de- 
duction, . He looked like one; he read 
letters which had a commercial appear- 
ance ; he was commanding and brusque, 
as one has been led to suppose that 
employers of labour have to be: Capital 
personified. Had we conversed, which, 
being British, we did not, he would 
probably have said uncomphmentary 
things about Mr. Svowpen. Now and 
then he frowned and put his hand wearily 
to his brow, so that, still exerting my 
deductive powers to the full, I inferred 
that he was tired. 


I claim no credit. 
sight are forced upon even the least 
observant. 
orders, and the first order that 
the list of clarets, was to the wine- 
attendant. 

‘*A bottle of Pontet Canet,” he said 
firmly. 

« A bottle or half-bottle ? " the attend- 
ant was typical enough to ask. 

‘‘A bottle,” snapped the business 
man. ‘*A whole bottle. I’m tired.” 
(How right I had been !) 


slight start; he then asked for water 


fresh. 

‘‘ Quite fresh, Sir,” said the attendant. 

I ordered a half-bottle of Sauterne, 
and dinner set in with all its rigour; 
that is to say, drops of mulligatawny 
began to find their way to our clothes. 

The meal itself doesn’t matter. We 
gradually worked our way through it, 
each occupied with his own thoughts, 
although it seemed to me that the 





For the knowledge that the other 


clergyman’s were straying often in the 


None of us spoke, except to give our | 
the | 
business man gave, after a glance at | 


I noticed that the clergyman gave a | 





member of the party was a clergyman, | 
Such flashes of in- | 


only, expressing the hope that it was | 
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direction of his neighbour. Once or 
twice he seemed to be about to speak ; 
and this was always when the business 
man was either pouring out another 
glass or setting it down. But the im- 
pulse was controlled ; for, whatever dis- 
approval he might wish to express, the 
time was not yet. Nor can I accuse him 
of sipping his own insipid beverage with 
any ostentation. Clearly, however, he 
had the business man on his conscience ; 
clearly he was of the Church militant. 
It was not until the business man 


that a word was spoken. As he set the 
glass back on the table, the clergyman, 
smiling faintly, turned to him and said, 
“T have always thought half-bottles 
such an excellent size for the needs of 
one person.” 

I must say I admired his courage. 1 
admired also the skill with ~~~ 
which he had tempered the 
edge of his rebuke. It was 
cheek, no doubt, but he had 
felt it his duty to say some- 
thing. Yes, I admired him. 

But I admired even more 
the way in which the busi- 
ness man took it. He 
showed no resentment, as 
he might easily have done ; 
nor did he accept the cen- 
sure. He looked, in sur- 
prise, for a moment or so 
at his critic, as though he 
vere one of a newly created 
species who had enunciated 
a fresh theory which must 
be given careful and respect- 
ful consideration. ‘Then, 
“You're right,” he said. 
“Waiter, bring me a half- 





had drained the last glass of his wine | 








ME—IT ’S SO LONG SINCE I 
FENCE oUT?” 


MEN OF OTHER DAYS, 
Lorp BrouGHaAm. 
(By Our Sunday Plutarch.) 

Hexry Perer Broveuam, Lord Brove- 
HAM AND Vax, though he came of good 
Cumberland stock, was in all senses of 
the word the architect of his fortune, 
good, bad and indifferent. His physique 
Was angular to grotesqueness; Nature 
had endowed him with a nose which all 
through his life invited the tweakings 
of the caricaturist ; and the oddity of 
his appearance was accentuated by his 
strange addiction to trousers of the 
Shepherd’s-plaid pattern. But, when 
one regards his record—contributor 
to the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
at eighteen ; one of the founders of, and 
most voluminous contributors to, The 
Edinburgh Review at twenty-five ; con- 





The Umpire (pressed into service at last moment). “ En—rer—rTrev. 
PLAYED CRICKET—IS HITTING OVER THE 








in a Fellowship candidate. I grant that 
he was prodigiously versatile and ener- 
getic, a master of trenchant invective 
and of tempestuous rhetoric and the 
initiator of many salutary reforms. But 
with all these great gifts, which enabled 
him intermittently to render valuable 
services tothe State, Brovan x, [regret 
to have to say it, did not begin to be a 
great gentleman. He was emphatically 
a bounder and ascallywag. I pass over 
the plaid trousers, though these strange 
habiliments were ludicrously inconsist- 
ent with the dignity of one to whom 
the keeping of the Great Seal had been 
entrusted. After all, dress is an index 
of character. But what are we to say 
of his exploits as a Mohock in his stg- 
dent days at Edinburgh ; of the twist- 
ing-off of knockers ; of his sudden aban- 
donment, in a moment of pique, of the 
peso | Volunteer corps which he 

, helped to organise in 1804: 
ofthefalsereport of hisdeath, 


» ‘ lwhich, not without good 
iS o" 
t ig reason, he was charged with 
5 MAA, Ws. 7 ae: avin : 5) 
nity yo | having started himself ? 
Sal? Bek | And what a mournful and 
2 | _ And what a mournful and 
Le) significant reflection on his 
\ \ | espousal of the cause of the 
\ QUEEN is the fact that, asa 


| defence, the ‘ Brougham's 
| Head” became a common 
| tavern sign! Even when he 
was eloquent in a good cause 
he was always capable of 
degrading it by some odious 
extravagance. His speech 
on the Second Reading of 
the Reform Bill inthe House 
of Lords was masterly up to 








bottle of the same wine.” E. V. L. 





“ And who would not lookslim . . . clad in 
an almond green marocain frock with . . . Peter 
Pan collar and ‘ natty’ bow?” 

Monthly Magazine. 


We know a prima donna who wouldn't. 








From a golf article :— 
“ We want to recover the full second shot, 
and I think a ball weighing 28 ewts. would 
bring it back.”—Provincial Paper. 
We think so too. 


“The Parisienne is fully aware of the im- 
rtance of being earnest (with apologies to 
Mr. Shaw) where her beauty is concerned.” 
Weekly Paper. 
This is the sort of thing that makes 
Suaw wild. 

“In my experience of the House, Prime 
Ministers of an early type (Gladstone notable 
among them) were literally glued to the Treas- 
ury Bench for the first part of each sitting.” 

The New Statesman. 


“That ’s torn them,” said the Grand 
Old Man as he literally wrenched him- 
self away to dinner. 





troller of the Whig Press in London 
before he was thirty ; M.P. and a brilli- 
antly successful advocate a couple of 
years later ; the most prominent mem- 
ber of the Opposition before he was forty; 
famous (ornotorious) asthe champion of 
the unhappy consort of Grorar IV.: 
a protagonist in the anti-slavery and 
Catholicemancipation campaigns; Lord 
Chancellor at the age of fifty-two; a 
great legal reformer and pioneer in the 
diffusion of useful knowledge—one is 
forced to admit that so large a measure 
of achievement can only be explained by 
the possession of remarkable qualities. 

He was enormously industrious; a 
prize-boy at school and distinguished at 
Edinburgh University, where he com- 
pleted a four-years’ course in “ Human- 
ity and Philosophy” at the age of 
seventeen. It would be an exaggeration, 
however, to compare this achievement 
with that of a First Class in Greats at 
Oxford, and his wretched translation of 
Demostuenrs’ De Corona proves him in- 





capable of rising tothe standard required 





- a point, but be spoilt all by 
falling on his knees in the peroration. 
He had, so his biographer informs us, 
“kept up his energy with mulled port, 
and his friends, who thought that he was 
unable to rise, picked him up and set him 
on the Woolsack.” This helps to ex- 
plain the strange anomaly that, while 
he courageously upheld the cause of 
humanity and freedom, he had no moral 
influence. “Such weight as he pos- 
sessed was simply due to his intellectual 
powers.” 

BrovuGHaM was not a sportsman or 
an athlete, though he was a tremendous 
worker. His health was never robust; 
he was addicted, as we have seen, to !n- 
tempestive potations, to mendacity and 
even malignity. Yet he lived to be 
ninety and died in what I may venture 
to describe as the odour of mitigated 
sanctity exhaled by an extinct volcano. 
Though partial analogies will not escape 
the notice of the acute observer, It 1s 
hard, if not impossible, to find an exact 
parallel to so strangely compounded a 
character. To adapt the historic medi- 
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result of his speech in her | 
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WE HEAR OF THE MOTHER WHO ASSUMES THE AIRS AND ASPECT OF A YOUNG THING TO GAIN THE 


ATTENTION OF YOUNG MEN. BUT 
DEAR OLD HEAD? 








: 

\tation on a lady of high though un-| 
bye rank which emanated from one | 
of Brovenam’s fictional contempor- | 
}aries, lam tempted to sum him up in | 
these words :— 
| This Chancellor is a very extraordi- | 
| ary person ; surrounded by mysteries, | 
hot unacquainted with the taste of| 
; mulled port, claiming omniscience on | 
jan imperfect and superficial survey of | 
\ life, letters and science, weak in body, | 
powerful in mind, at once humane and 
unserupulous, impossible to ignore or 
torevere. Can these things have been | 
his destiny, or did some unknown Power 
start an opposition to the decrees of 
Fate? It is a most inscrutable and 
unmitigated staggerer.”’ 

Against the drab background of earls 
Victorian respectability BrouGHam 
Stands out with a meteoric or rather 
pyrotechnic luminosity. We may, nay 
we must, deny him the title of a British 
Worthy. But we cannot in justice de- 
cline to accord him a measure of grati- 
| tude for embellishing the annals of his 
time with colour, romance and surprise 
—Which the late Sir James Pacer once 
Pronounced to be the chief factor in 
recreation—and lastly for supplying the 

omadal journalists of to-day with 
4 fruitful theme for sagacious and 
highly remunerated comment. 




















ce. 


HOW DO WE 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLING. 


The Manchester Guardian, 
Which airily skips 

From matters of moment 
To versified quips, 

Has propounded a cure for 
“The teapot that drips.” 


‘Tis a notable nuisance 
And prone to eclipse 

Domestic content as 
One sits and one sips, 
So we trust that the writer 
May give us more tips 
On extracting from lemons 
Superfluous pips; 

On the means of improving 
Our bicycle clips 

And reducing the number 
Of fatal side-slips ; 

On the perils of betting 
On newspaper “ snips ; 

On the right way of packing 
Suit-cases and grips 

Before we depart on 
Our holiday trips ; 

On the best way of cooking 
Potatoes in chips; 

On the bane of indulging 
Too freely in “ nips,” 

Or exclusively feeding 
On haws and on hips. 





been enough; but it wasn’t. 


KNOW WHAT SWEET MATERNAL SOLICITUDE FILLS THAT 


Meanwhile let us welcome 
The journal that dips 
From Olympian heights to 
« The teapot that drips.” 





Our Cheerful Advertisers. 

“Tdeal hire purchase of motor cars with full 
death benefits.”"—Evening Paper. } 

‘“* More than once England has been defeated 
through the inability of a fieldsman to hold 
the ball—against Kent in 1744 and v. Australia | 
at Manchester in 1902 are two instances which | 
come readily to mind.”-—Sporting Paper. 
We confess that we had forgotten the 
earlier match. 








“ The new by-laws relatiog to tramways and | 
motor omnibuses provide for every person de- 
siring to enter a tramcar for the purpose of 
travelling shall first prevent all persons in- | 
tending to alight todo so.”"—Manchester Paper. | 
Judging by the daily struggle at the | 
stopping places we fancy this by-law | 
must be in force in London also. 





From a report of the Amateur Golf 
Championship final :— 

“Things were going very well for the Cam 
bridge University captain, and there wasevery | 
prospect of his going to lunch with an over- 
whelming lead, when, at the eleventh, Holder- | 
ness missed a yard and a-half putt, and he be 
came 44 up.”—Sunday Paper. 
In a 36-hole match that should have | 
| 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I rranKLy admit that I have not read Quinney’s Adven- 
tures (Murray) myself. I had them read aloud tome. A 
critic of considerable domestic standing, but hardly eligible, 
on the score of age, for inclusion among my fellow-clerks, 
pounced on the volume on its first appearance and could 
not be persuaded to disgorge. Luckily he was not unfavour- 
able to a vivd-voce interpretation, and I congratulate Mr. 
Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL on having written eleven short 
stories which two generations—we were short of grand- 
parents at the time or I am sure I should have been able to 
say ‘ three "can thoroughly oe! yd without condescension 
or pretence. It is a rare feat, and one of which your realist 
is incapable. But Quinney is a figure of romance, and now 
that he is left alone with Susan (for Posy is a much-occupied 
“ mother of five") he sallies forth from Soho Square like 





Reynard the Fox from his castle of Malepardus, returning 


often for as much as seven or eight hours at a stretch, to 
her incomparable ruffian-hero telling the story of his life: 
and her book is this story reproduced as far as possible in 
his own words. The result is no less than the unveiling, in 
terms of almost absolute frankness, of the mind of an 
Eastern despot. The man who would put his favourite son 
in irons to hold him to his studies, or keep a jazz band 
playing continuously for five days till he persuaded a relue- 
tant prisoner—who was also a guest and therefore must not 
be ill-treated—to write home for his ransom, is not bound 
by limitations such as Europeans acknowledge. In fact the 
narrative from chapter to chapter, even from line to line 
passes from a patriotism that counts no cost toa callousness 
that heeds no suffering ; from a faith that works miracles 
to a cruelty that cries to heaven. In the contention between 
Oriental and Western civilisation which, though seldom ex- 
plicit, underlies nearly every page of the volume, it is pretty 
plain that the writer’s sympathies are with those capable 
Spanish generals whose impatience with /! Raisuni's 





after every quest to be 
solaced or admonished, 
asa married hero should 
be. In this fashion he 
visits “ The Barbons of 
Barbon Lacey” . and 
brings back the smoke- 
begrimed ancestor who 
works such wonders for 
that impoverished 
family; he traces to a 
suspiciously discreet 
hotel the seller of “ The 
Paul Lamerie - Cup,” 
and he brings to a 
triumphant close the 
long professional feud 
of “The Tug of War.” 
Other adventures take 
place in his stronghold 
itself; and Susan plays 
her shrewd or magnan- 
imous part in the path- 
etic episode of “ The 


Nocturnal Visitor,” the Dealer (to prospective buyer). “ Yus, ’ 





ment” and the grue- 





AN EPISCOPAL CHARGE. 


; sil ‘ p E BELONGS TER THE Bisnor, AN’ THESE 
harassing crisis of ‘‘Aj ARe "IS LORDSHIP’s VERY worDs TeR ME: ‘ LOOK ‘ERE,’ HE SAYS, ‘ DON'T YOU 
“ cL 7. ’ . - vy Pa al . " , . ’ ° 
Counterfeit Present- GIT A-SELLIN UN TER ANY BLOKE AS WON'T TREAT UN KIND, AN’ DON'T YER 
TAKE NOTHINK UNDER THIRTY QUID FoR uN.’” 


system of government 
by tribute and torture 
was the cause of Spain's 
two wars against him. 
With this opinion I 
am bound to say ] 
entirely agree. ‘ 

| confess I should not 
i have thought of the 
| hame Lucas Grote for 
| my chief villain, as does 
| Miss RacueL Swete 
| Macyamana in Marsh 
| Lights (Hursv ann 
| Buackett). The his- 

3 eh 
torian of Greece would 
have stood in my path. 
Yet what an excellent 
and villainous name it 
is when we can forget 
its adventitious glory! 
This particular Grote 
was tall and immacu- 
lately tailored, possess- 
ing also “that dark, 
rather Semitic type of 
good looks which appeal 





| 








some, almost too gruesome, mystery of “ Possessed.’’ My 
reader and I agreed that there were rather too many politics 
in “Castle Kilrain.”” He wanted to get on with the story— 
a good one—and I felt that the woes of Ireland were rather 
too heavy luggage for so light a vehicle as Quinney’'s 
Adventures. But short of this we enjoyed ourselves im- 
mensely, and founded high hopes for a sequel on the fact 
that our hero was allowed to leave Donegal alive. 





Mrs. Rosita N. Fores, in her latest volume, Hl Raisuni, 
The Sultan of the Mountains (Butterwortn), has not only 
brought off a first-rate journalistic seoop, but has also 
achieved a rather notable literary triumph. Armed only 
with matchless courage and address and a sound working 
knowledge of Arabic, she has lived for weeks at a time far 
away in.the dusky mountains of Spanish Morocco as the 
guest of the man who, in the complex réle of bandit, soldier 
diplomatist, prophet and tyrant, has been for many years, 
and still remains, the Napoleon of his “ section.” Reposing 
on cushions that felt as if they were stuffed with little 
potatoes and drinking the mint-tea of Tazrut, whose brewing 











is @ craft and « mystery, she has listened, scribbling notes, 


irresistibly to some women.” Otherwise he was a most un- 
pleasant and violent fellow, and Claire Wyatt, although she 
had a faint elusive smile of the Mona Lisa variety, was pre- 
cisely the woman to second his vile schemes. These tworhad | 
an understanding, but rather incautiously talked of it with too 
much freedom inthehearingof Jessamy, Claire’ sstepdaughter, 
who imagines herself terribly in love with Grote. Henee, 
hopelessly disillusioned, she leaves the luxurious house in 
Hampstead and wanders forth into the night, wearing 4 
‘plainly cut white evening frock with its silver girdle, silk 
stockings and silver brocaded shoes.” Thus attired she is dis- 
covered, ina state of collapse, clutching the railings of Regency 
Square, Bloomsbury, by one Yule Amber, artist, enthusiast, 
romantic, and just left a widower, who is wondering when 
the story opens whether he is really a red-blooded man OF 
not. It looks as though the answer were in the negative, 
for the first thing he does is to marry Jessamy to get her 
out of her stepmother’s power, in the most Quixotic spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and then for the rest of the book he waits 
patiently in the good old romantic manner for the moment 
to come when her eyes shall be opened and she shall turn to 











him of her own accord. It is curiously old-fashioned stuff, 
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PUBLICITY. 


“ BEAUTY ITSELF DOTH OF ITSELF PERSUADE 
THE EYES OF MEN WITHOUT AN ORATOR.” 
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| but not without a certain interest. And Nanetty Cotes, the 
| slightly deformed cousin who keeps on advising the methods 
| of the cave-man, is a real character—so real that she makes 
| the others seem sometimes rather ridiculous. 
' 
| Mr. Cosmo Haminron’s reminiscences make a readable 
| book, if the title, Unwritten History (Hurcuinson), is a little 
_Portentous for a “shoppy” and discursive talk about adven- 
tures in the fields of journalism, novel-writing and play- 
making. The most interesting part is the account of early 
struggles ; candid confession of failures and disappointments 
‘alternating with a very natural complaisance over success 
and lucky strokes of ‘fortune. The author gives an im- 
pression of having deserved his successes by courageous 
trying and hard work. And having done so he does not 
believe in the « journalism-taught-by-post methods of 
to-day. He has a good deal to say, not much of it com- 
plimentary, about the people who run the stage. I don’t 
think it is difficult to put a name to that actor-manager who 
| tried 80 hard to make the author re-write his play, and in- 
( cidentally make it meaningless, in order that the great man 
might have the monopoly of the limelight. CHARLES 
| *R0HMAN had a large a Sl stacked with apparently 
untouched plays. When one author reproached him with 
his callous indifference to their creators’ agonies his whim- 
Steal reply was, “ Every play that’s got anything in it is 
' Soevery night I open this closet and take. . . the 
one that’s worked its way tothe top. The others are dead.” 
® author amusingly describes Sir Hersert Tren’s 








“curious floating methods not unlike those of ectoplasm,” 





Rose Anness and Si 





and has a quaint description of his “ posting prompters | 
under tables, behind rocks, jutting walls or ancient oaks, | 
so that the elusive word might be whispered to him as | 
he moved in well-disguised anguish from cache to eache.” 
The book is illustrated with some of the author's not 
too successful caricatures, of which that of Sir Marris 
Harvey is the best. The W. H. Haseltorn, whom he 
says that he “discovered” when editing The Sovereign, 
is better known as W. K. Hasexpen. 


An expressive manner and a theme full of possibilities 
with these, I feel that Mr. Hersert Tremarne should some- 
how have contrived to produce a more attractive novel than 
Bricks and Mortals (Fisher Unwiy). Perhaps it is that the 
manner is almost too precious, too victoriously recherché, 
for tranquil tastes. Some people (myself among them) can- 
not stand being told on two pages running that the windows 
of a night express look “indigo.” It sets their backs up. 
And many of Mr. Tremarne’s polychromatic pages—not 
only of landscape but of psychology—would look better, I 
think, reproduced in black-and-white. But he has had, on 
the other hand, the insight, industry and good luck to see a 
very fair percentage of the possibilitiesof hissubject. [t deals 
with houses—the pleasant, ample, countrified houses that 
old childless people almost always have and young childless 
people almost retraa’ lack. The night express with the 
indigo windows “on ack to London two young couples, 

ney Gotelee, who have arrived at an 
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understanding during a Scotch holiday, and Lottie Caverhill 
and Charlie Page, who have laid the foundations of a similar 
cntente on the journey. Both couples will shortly require 
homes. And even Charlie, whois a rising architect, doesn’t 
possess a place of his own, though his family have post- 
mortem designs on the country dwelling of a rich aunt. The 
contrast between Third Part House, the roomy old manor- 
house tenanted by two old women and their live-stock, and 
the cramped homes and unfulfilled needs of the four young 
people, lies explicitly or implicitly at the back of the whole 
story. And this ends, with a justice which is almost the 
only poetic thing about it, in bizarre tragedy for the old and 
domestic security for the young. All its charac‘ers have a 
certain rather depressing consistency ; but the best work in 





the book has been put into the brutal but convincing por- 


regret that I never made their personal acquaintance. On 
the other hand the accounts of some of the more notorious 
pirates and buccanee sare so fascinating that they extinguish 
fear. Until I studied Mr. Gossr, I had, in my ignorance 
fondly imagined that piracy was the one professicn which 
always had been and always would be left exclusively to 
men. Anne Bonny, who had a “ fierce and courageous 
temper,” and Mary Read, whose mother was a “ 
airy widow,” have corrected this error. 


te 





young and | 


There is quite a good murder mystery, amongst other 
things, in Zhe Gold of the Sunset (HutcHtxson), but Mr. 
FREDERICK SLEATH, unlike most authors who deal in such 
wares, does not make the mystery the main thing. He is too 
deeply concerned with his characters and the life of the 
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PAINFUL SCENE IN A CULTURED SUBURB. 
THE MAN WHO PRONOUNCED IT RODEO. 










A 








trait of an elderly architect with a patent religion who joins 
with Charlie in the planning of a Garden City. 








I am not proposing to rule myself out by challenging 
Mr. Puitip Gossr’s statement, in The Pirates’ Who’s Who 
(Dvxav), that ‘the more intelligent portions of this country 
are beginning to show a proper interest in the lives of the 
pirates and buccaneers.” Rather would I praise his industry 
in collecting so much information and applaud his manner 
of imparting it. I note that any Smith who still accepts 
the popular tradition that no member of his vast family has 
ever been executed will be far from grateful to Mr. Gossr. 
Four Smiths are mentioned, and of three of them little is 
said except that they were hanged for piracy. It is impos- 
sible even to dip into these pages without being either 
frightened or fascinated. I cannot see myself falling: into 
the hands of, say,,Captain Shivers, Captain Crackers or 
James Killing without feeling grave doubts about my safety. 
And I find something too sinister and suggestive in the 
names of Alerander Rob, Thomas Huggit and Diabolito to 





little fishing town of Abervoe and the iniquities of the | 
Government's treatment of disabled service-iman, as seen 
through the eyes of Captain Watson, to be entirely distracted 
from them by the disappearance of Tom MacCrorie or the 
discovery of his dead hody. Now this, I maintain, is 
very true to life. Watson, who tells the story, takes a kindly, 
sympathetic and right-minded interest in the sorrows of 
MacCrorie’s hapless young wife and of his own friend, Jin 
MacBride, who has been her lover before the story of “Auld 
Robin Grey” was re-enacted in their lives ; but at the same 
time he has his own love and his own anxieties and his own 
mental and physical sufferings to think about. Though it 
is he who discovers the truth as to Tom MacCrorie’s death, 
it is more through yielding to the impulse of a moment than 
through any attempt to follow in the footsteps of his great 
namesake, the Boswex of Sherlock Holmes. It is a pleasant 
book in spite of the fact that it does not by any means deal 
only with happy things, and there is something old-fashioned 
and plain about it for all the blows it strikes on behalf of 








fighting men broken in the Great War. 
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| CASTLES ON THE SAND. 

| (To a gallant lover of a losing game.) 

Towarp your fortress, bravely planned | Ah! but you who dare the sea, 


Moat and bridge and towers and keep 


Who, with life still at the morn, 
Little waves steal up the strand, 


Better than a victory 


: Nearer creep and nearer creep; Love to lead a chance forlorn, 
Nobody can stop a tide; Will you, when you ‘re not so small, 
King Caxuter was told he could, Build, for safety, up the beach, 
But he knew before he tried Where the tide, however tall, 
That it wasn’t any good. Isn’t tall enough to reach ? 


Now your moat is full of wet, 
_ Which is what a moat is for; 
Now your tumbled ramparts get 


Will you build on solid rock 
(This is much the best address) ? 
Run no risk of any shock ? 





Badly mixed up with the floor ; | Take the line of safe success ? 
But you chose this fatal site Will you no more love to play 
Knowing well you must be downed, Losing games? Why, so, my son, 
And you'll laugh for pure delight | You'll be following wisdom’s way, 
When the topmost tower is drowned. | But—it won't be half the fun! O..8. 
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THE PERFORMING BILLYBEAR. 
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NEWS ABOUT OUR IMPOVERISHED 


TO BE DOING PRETTY WELL AT THE 


—— ARE TO BE AT DEAUVILLE THIS YEAR, 
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I UNDERSTAND THAT THEY 
WILL SPEND A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF THEIR TIMF AT A WATERING-PLACE NEARER HOME,” 
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SOCIETY NEWS ABOUT OUR IMPOVERISHED NOBILITY. 





“Ty OUR RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ENGAGEMENT OF Lonp —— TO THE CELEBRATED MOVIE STA Miss 
PRINTER'S ERROR OCCURRED: ‘10’ SHOULD HAVE BEEN ‘ BY.’” 
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ANYTHING ON A DAY LIKE 











CAN’T QUEUE UP FOR 





“WHAT WEATHER! 


FAST BOWLER—ALWAYS AN OPPORTUNIST—INCREASES HIS RUN. 





OUR VILLAGE 
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Thwarted Holiday-maker (io wife). 
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A GOLFER OF NO IMPORTANCE. 


FROM MR. PUNCH’S PAINFULLY MOVING PICTURES. 
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IT IS LUCKY THAT, OWING TO THE EXIGENCIES OF THE PRESS, THE ARTIST HAS TO PREPARE HI8 
SUMMER NUMBER DRAWINGS IN MARCH AND CAN GIVE PLAY TO HIS IMAGINATION— 
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THE WATER HOGS. 


“GIVING WAY 10 THAT CURSED OLD TUB HAS LOST US THREE-FIETHS OF A SECOND.” 


ROUNDING THE BUOY. 


PF iin it ao th eS oo SS (?) * ! —_—_ — 0, = tt? x*x* k &¢ — 


, , yc ee 7 FW , 


I should recommend a course of instruction on the artificial lake at Wembley.”] 














(Translation, —« My dear, you know I never criticise, but, making all allowances for a beginner, if this is yout dea of sailing a yacht 
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THE JOKE THAT MADE GOOD. 
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N THE COMIC PAPERS.” 
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HE TURNED OUT IN A LOAMSHIRE BLAZER 
EARLY 


SO Wk PUT HIM 


ee oes ae 


es 


HE WAS HIT ALL OVER 
A UNITED EXQUISITES’ CAP 


June 


IN 


16 


THE 


? 


4 





FIELD IN 


WITH 





DROPPED 
BEANIANS' SWEATER 


THE COLOURS. 


DUCK IN THE FAMOUS 
COLOURS OF 


Hk EXCLUSIVES 





A SITTER IN AN OLD 








HE CONDESCENDED TO LUNCH AS 





Fete Sinisa ead 
\/HEN LAST WE SAW HIM HE WAS MISSING 
THE TRAIN IN AN XCC HAT-BAND, 











CONCERT-PARTY COSTUMES. 


THE TROUBLE THAT THE AVERAGE SEASIDE CONCERT-PARTY HAS TO CONTEND WITH IS THAT COSTUMES 














WHICH ARE EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR CHORUSES CONCERNING BANANAS OR CANS ON THE OLD DOG'S \ 





























ARE SELDOM APPROPRIATE TO RECITATIONS ABOUT OR TO BALLADS ABOUT BREAKING HEARTS ‘NEATH TI 


MANNING THE LIFEBOAT WEEPING WILLOW 

















OR EVEN TO SONGS ABOUT THE BOYS OF THE OLD BRIGADE 
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BROWN HAS GONE TO EXQUISITE 
EASTCLIFFE— 





JONES HAS GONE TO WONDERFUL 


THE SUMMER CHANGE. 











SMITH HAS GONE TO HEAVENLY 


WESTSEA— HAVENDALE 





eibicaa aN. Se 90 


ROBINSON HAS GONE TO GLORIOUS 
GLENDROOKIT 











JACKSON HAS GONE TO JOYOUS 
JOLIPLAGE 


THOMPSON HAS GONE TO LOVELY 
LLANFFYNNWDD— 





ROBERTSON HAS GONE TO BEAUTIFUL 


BINGENALP— 














AND POOR OLD GREGSON HASN'T BEEN 
ABLE TO GET AWAY AT ALL! 


SIMPSON HAS GONE TO HAPPY 
HIPBAD— 
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Roar % 3 


ISBELIEVERS in all nonsense 
With a fair-sized house at Hove, 
Seldom had the Costley Johnsons 
Seen a dryad in a grove, 
Heard the rout of nymph and satyr 
Ranging round the forest lawns ; 
Business as a wholesale hatter 
Puts one out of touch with fauns 


Till, when staying down in Surrey 
With a friend in fancy goods, 

Came a whispering, came a scurry 
Through the shade-enchanted wood 

Came a noise of hooves that scamper 
Came the goat-foot crew, in fact, 

Round about the luncheon hamper 
Which their chauffeur had unpacked 


Came the mznads, just like fairies 
Costley, who had passed the cheese 

Thought at first, “My eyesight vari 
Who in heaven's name are these 

“ Surely this is mere delusion ! 
Murmured Mrs. Costley J. ; 

“ Most unwarrantable intrusion ! 
Said their host, a Mr. Grey. 


Then the pan-pipes started shrilling 
Swift up-sprang the daughter, Kat 
Swift her friend, a rather killing 
Creature weighing ten stone eight 
Started dancing through the forest 
Then the chauffeur felt the spell ; 
Perkins also went and morrissed 
Perkins knew the morris well 
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Faster grew the fun, and faster ; 
Mrs. Costley Johnson too 

Joined the rout, and so did Master ; 
Costley, junior, cried out, “ Loo! 

Let me ride upon that leopard !" 
“Right you are!" tie sylvans said ; 
Katherine's friend had found a shepherd 

Kate had vine-leaves on her head 


Through the leafy aisles of shadow 
All the livelong afternoon 
Up the hill and down the meadow 
Danced they, and the god was boon. P 
Any passing tramp or yokel 
Peering through the forest boughs 
Might have seen, and told the local 
Papers of that strange carouse 


Might have seen the Johnson party 
Father, Mrs., girls and kids 1 





i mal ? ; 

Looking wonderfully hearty . » at 
Dancing with the Bassarids : 

Might have seen, with gait unslackened é/ e 
Swift of foot, though slightly warm 


Perkins chivying a Bacchant 
In his chauffeur’s uniform 


[ ; , > “ 
Stay though ! what are these two figures \ sn ¢ ey 





Happy if a trifle stout, \ 7, 
Far apart from all the jiggers Py 


‘ \ 
} v% Petts ites . 
Finishing the picnic out ? \\ } ? Hatt Tha a 
Mr. Grey himself (between us \f ; 
He is rather—well, you know) d \ ’ 


Side by side with old Silenus ore : : 
Mopping up the “ Verve Clickoh ae 
EVoOrE a 
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THE DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 
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THE GENIUS FOR 


ASSIMILATION. 














THE DOLEFUL OSCILLATIONS OF THE LATEST NEGROID 
DANCES HAVE A SUITABLE SETTING UNDER SULTRY 
SOUTHERN SKIES; 


~~ - oe wee ae 
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THE TEMPESTUOUS CONTORTIONS OF THE RUSSIAN RUSTIC 
ARE AN OBVIOUS OUTCOME OF MUJIK MUSIC; 





ine 


YET NONE OF THESE OUTLANDISH MEASURES PRESENTS 














THE RAPTURES AND LANGUORS OF THE TANGO ARE 
UNIVERSALLY IDENTIFIED WITH THE ARDENT ARGENTINE 
TEMPERAMENT 








WHILE THE FRENZIED DANSE DES APACHES IS A PALPABLE 
PRODUCT OF THE BIZARRE PASSIONS OF MONTMARTRE; 
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ANY DIFFICULTY TO OUR VERSATILE BRITISH DANCERS, 
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COLOURED BOOK-JACKET SUGGESTIONS 


SINCE THE PURPOSE OF THE COLOURED JACKET ON A BOOK SEEMS TO BE THE STRESSING OF THE “HE-AND-SHE” 
REGARDLESS OF APPROPRIATENESS TO THE CONTENTS, WHAT ABOUT THE FOLLOWING ? 
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A Snorr History 


xe ENGLISH Pople 











Intriguingly t sig aden ;' _ 
breve and me A CHARMING TALE OF ROMANCE iM THE 
ao 3 of otter HEART OF THE FOREST ..0s- 
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RAILWAY POSTER RIVALRY. 


TEE wee op 


FOLLOWING ON THE COMMISSIONING OF EMINENT ACADEMICIANS TO DO POSTERS FOR ONE OF THE GREAT RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
WE UNDERSTAND THAT ANOTHER COMPANY HAS EMPLOYED A BEVY OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTIC REBELS OF 
THE MOMENT TO EXECUTE PICTORIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
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MR. JOSHUA CRASH HAS CONTRIBUTED A MASTERPIECE IN MR. ISAAC BRAUNSTEIN HAS GIVEN OF HIS BEST IN “THE 
“THE WHEEL-TAPPER” NIGHT JOURNEY 
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MR. BRUSSELS PROUT HAS PRODUCED A STRIKING STUDY AND MR. PINSKY BAMPF HAS TURNED OUT A WONDERFULLY 
ENTITLED “STILL LIFE IN THE FIRST-CLASS WAITING-ROOM LIFELIKE “MISSING THE CONNECTION AT BOGBOROUGH 
MUDFORD JUNCTION 
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THE PENALTY OF SUCCESS. 
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; TENNIS STARS. 

















HOW DEEPLY THESE CHAMPIONS LOVE ONE ANOTHER! 
{ i e 
| ——— - a ie 
} aiiamap } 
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WHEN THEY ARRIVE AT THE GROUND ON THEIR EMERGENCE FROM THE WHEN THEIR MATCH IS CALLED, WITH 
WHAT A HEARTY HANDSHAKE THEY CHANGING ROOMS, HOW WARMLY THEY WHAT FEELING THEIR HANDS MEET! 
GIVE EACH OTHER! (Daily Snap GRASP FACH OTHER BY THE HAND! (Daily Film.) 


(Daily Shot.) 








o— 


AS THEY SEPARAT®S FOR THE FRAY, 
WHAT A LOVING HANDSHAKE! 
(Daily Screen.’ 


AFTER TOSSING FOR ENDS, HOW COR 
DIAL THE PRESSURE OF THE HANDS! 
(Daily Lens.) 


WHEN THEY APPEAR ON THE COURT, 
HOW AFFECTIONATELY THEY SHAKE 
PACH OTHER'S HAND! (Daily Shutter.) 





CoH mak ° 

WHEN IT'S OVER, WITH WHAT AFFEC AND WHEN THE PRIZES ARE PRESENTED 

TION FACH GRASPS THE OTHER'S HAND! HOW LOVINGLY THEY SHAKE HANDS! 
(Daily Blot.) (Daily Smudge.) 


LDEFORE THE FINAL SET, WITH WHAT 
EMOTION THEY CLASP HANDS! 
(Daily Blur.) 





IN FACT It’S A PERPETUAL MARVEL THAT THEIR AFFECTION DOESN'T PREVENT THEIR PLAYING AGAINST ONE ANOTHER AT ALL. 
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| pgpiangaeninee _ sumptentines 
P The Heroes, ate aised in the infantry, to the: man of action, tbe. he- boy, ‘He 
¢ < i 2 ey- 
; 
THE BETTER MAN; OR, ORPHEUS UNDONE. are sick of the sea;* they sing their|cules. Both boss-men in their profes- 
; [Tue Incorceivable Film Company (of | favourite song :— sion, the choice is difficult. 
| Sereenville,Cal.), having presented the whole of | say 
’ © } “ Wearily bounds the Argo “Say AUK. GUESS 7 : 
ancient and modern history and all the Old | Over the “aon ig S: Bay, GLAt K, GUESS [’M sore wiin 
Testament stories with a snap to them, have + Wheans af Cold is hee cargo THAT STRUMMER, 
| now turned to the early classical legends for  Sitaaete vt gold are her Pini : anti 
material. The following is a synopsis of their Wada of etidless motion : “Way, Herc, wHat’s eatin’ you ? 
peony sean ve it Operatic and | Daily at dawn we pray, YOU GOTTER TAKE MORE PAINS AT THI 
all other rights reserved. ‘ Poseidon, God of the Ocean, | PRACTICES, THAT'S ALL.” 
I. Let it be calm to-day,’ | Pe SS 
7 . - > hc >< ac Yad | “ “ry! IE CKON ' 
The Golden Fleece at her mast-head, cua basses, but as near as pos- | Hun! Reckon I roorep vr ax 
er 5 sible to the . BST Snare eee oee 
Tne “ Arco athens Gite Zz oe —— 
breasts the blue waters of the Mediter- H oe P= ag ‘ 
ranean, nosing for home. ERCULES ee ae \ 
"OeS8 boar . (Jake Weasel) > ° aia ad F \ 
Among the Heroes on board are men 2 a 





from’ the best-known families in Ioleus 


la good club- 
(Thess.), Captain Jason, Castor and 


man. 
Pollux, the sons of Boreas, singer He hates 
Orpheus, seer Mopsus, former legislator|the choir- 





Theseus, ex-murderer Tydeus, Old Man | practices ; but 
Nestor and others. ihe love 
Proud of the trophy which has|Glauce. 
crowned their world-quest with success,| Glauce is 
but weary ol roaming, the Argonauts | an alto. 

find the days hang heavy on their Orpheus, 
hands, 


sensitive to a fault, is not satisfied with | oaK on Mov NT CITHAERON AN’ FLICKED 
rT ° . . 
Chey pass the hours with Love, the choir’s performance. His trained |1r INTO THE SEA WITH ONE 





} HAND. 
THe Wortp-oLp TIME-KILLER. ear detects a mess in the bass. eet 
“Hun! Guess Orpuet N SHIFT 4 
There is no lack of feminine society * Looks LIKE YOU GOT NO EAR FOR . FORRES inka ae : a a 8g : i ma) 
’ FOREST EN HE FEELS THA AY. 
on board. Medea, aside from her fits} MUstc aT ALL, Hercuces.” 





| of temper, is generally liked, but the} The bitter words strike a chord « an (It is said that the rocks and trees and 
anger in Hercules, who ia | easts and birds upon Olympus follow 
ever impatient of blame Orpheus when he sings. Th is has al- 
toni ms wehher tnani. ways annoyed He reules, who can only 
|move one tree at a time. ) 





“No, NOR ANY OTHER 
GiRL- TRICKS. But, say, 
I CAUGHT THE CRETAN 


A Woman's CHALLENGE 


‘See here,” said Glauce—* could you 
3ULL : ; c 2 sail-mast an’ chuck it in 
BULL ; AND WITH MY own |F ick out the sail-mast an’ chuck } 
HANDS DIDN'T I SLAY THE - 16 ditch 7 ; 
MANY-HEADED Hypra 2] “Guess I could try,” said Hercules; 
WHAT p’you KNow anovr|and he did try. 








THAT ?”’ “ BELAY THERE! 
i ’ 9 “ . tha 
Singer ‘phe ies Ss Captain Jason’s voice from the poop. 
aaaane orp an jealou | «(Guess I'LL NOT DAMAGE THE SHIP,” 
| of the strong man's nation- | lH 
wide publicity, is peeved, ie ‘ sae ae 
Captain’ s bride now sulks in her cabin. |: and breaks off the olee- practice. | uta WOMAN 1S NOT SO ei \ l . 
Since she cut up her kid-brother| ‘Hun!’ 
Absyrtus and threw the pieces over- ll. | cooed Glauce 
| board she has never been quite the| Seer Mopsus,shy,reserved,liesdream- | «“ Guess Orpueus Coup.” 
| same woman. ing on the deck all day, seeing 
' . 


Meanwhile, their chaperon away, the} visions. He too loves Glauce; 
dark-eyed vamps of Colchis keep the but he don't let on. He just 
ship smiling. dreams about her. 

GGLAUCE 
(Florence Ham) 
and 

Procris Ill. 
(Sadie Barnett), 


Mopsus 
(Sid Honeydew) 


Hercules seeks comfort from 
two virgins of Thessaly, lead the smile-|Glauce. Broad, taciturn, man 


party. of deeds, exulting in his rude 
Procris, a no-account blonde, loves as a oN striking 

: contrast to Orpheus. 

SinceER OrPHEvS B i ‘ 
(Bert Raddleday) ut, aside from Glauce, all 

. 
ay the women love Orpheus. 

But Orpheus loves Glauce. Glauce don’t know who it is 





Orpheus, artist to his finger-tips, sen- 
sitive, temperamental, lean- bodied, con- 
ducts the ship's s glee-party. 


she loves. Sometimes she is 
drawn to Orpheus, singer, ar- 
tist, melody-man ; sometimes 

















n 
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| 





| follows Orpheus around. ~ 
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IV. 

Singer Orpheus, pricked by the mys- 
terious spur of genius,comes ondeck with 
his lute, singing the famous song that 
shifts the rocks. All the Argonauts and 
she-vamps follow him, dancing like 
they were just come out of an asylum. 

Only Hercules, to whom one tune is 
of course the same as 





“Wrat’s Birin’ ‘em, 
ANYWAY ?”’ 
“Rocks and rivers, follow -¥ om, 

follow, } 
Birds and fishes, follow 


follow.” Y / & 

ry 1 . / v 

The song swells to its ie oe 
climax. It upsets every- 


thing. The mast of the 


Argo unships itself and 


Blocks, ropes and tackle oy 
roam about the deck. a 
Huge trees scud past on —~~% 
the port hand. 
lunatic birds descend on 
to the ship in a high 24 
state of emotion, and ===} 
brightly-coloured fish are —Wi 
seen doing high-jumps ~~ 
out of the sea. There is 
lightning. 


Strange —=— 


Jason, on the poop, is 
worried some, but, being all charmed- | 
ip like the rest of the bunch, he don’t | 
say much. 

The song ceases. The crew, worn | 
out with emotional excitement, put the | 
mast back and tidy up the ship. 


Jason. “Say, Bun, atx’? you Gor no! 
QUIETER DITTIES? ‘THAT SOUL- 
STUFF DON'T SEEM SAFF IN A SAIL- 
BOAT.” 

All the musician in Orpheus rose 
in his gorge. 

‘*TuHink I’M A CHEAP ARTIST IN 
A DOWN-TOWN TEA-HOUSE? I pon’? 
SING TO ORDER—SEE? Say, Boss, 
RIGHT HERE IS WHERE I QvrT.” 

He throws aside his magic lute 
ind registers pique. 

Proeris, frivolous, empty-headed, 
ippeals for lighter music. 

‘* Don’T YOU KNOW ANY OF THE NEW 
sonGs, OrpH? CAN'T YOU SING 

‘IT know a little place 
Way down in Thrace *' 


Orpheus registers nausea. 


Even Glauce supports the shallower|AND HEAR 


girl. 
‘‘ Don’? YOU KNOW 
LYDIAN MODE?” 


NOTHING IN THE 


Glauce! The woman he loves 
He raises his eyes to heaven. 
“Great Zeus! WHATCHEW WANT| 
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TO SHIP ME WITH THIS BUNCH OF LOW- 
BROWS ?” 
v. 


While the women cluster around 


Orpheus as usual, Hercules, incensed 
by the vocalist’s success with the mast, 
sits apart, brooding revenge. 





Stealthily he picks up the fallen lute. 





CONVINCED THAT THE MAGIC IS IN THE 
INSTRUMENT AND NOT IN THE SINGER, 
HE GUESSES THAT, IF HE THROWS THE 
FORMER OVERBOARD THE LATTER WILL 
RE SHOWN-UP. 

But first he will prove his theory. 

“Boys anD GIRLS, GATHER AROUND 








Herc stixc! Now | Gor 
THE TRIcK-HARP I Guess I GOT THE 
GOODS. 


The Argonauts gather around. But 
first Hercules hands his mighty club to 
Orpheus. 


“Ser HERE, STRUMMER, THERE "$s NO 


TRICKS TO THIS TOY. 
KILL A WHALE.” 


Let's SEE You 


Orpheus declines the challenge. Glauce 

is repelled by his seeming cowardice, 
“Let's HEAR Herc’s music.” 

Hercules, triumphant, opens his 
mouth and sings. It is a low-grade 
performance. The Argo- 
nauts drown the song in 
laughter. Orpheus stops 
his sensitive ears and 
runs below. 

Glauce. Say, Herc, rr 
ORPHEUS CAN'T 


KILL A 
WHALE BETTER ’N YOU 
CAN SING WE'LL HAVE 


NO FISH FOR SUPPER.” 

The strong man, regis- 
tering extreme discom- 
fiture, prays to Zeus (the 
boss-god of Old Greece) : 

“GREAT ZEUS, WORLD- 
WIDE PROVIDER OF MIS- 
FORTUNES AND MESS-UPS, 
CAN'T YOU HAND US OUT 
SOME KIND OF A 8EA- 
SERPENT, HURRICANE, 
QUICKSANDS OR SOME - 
THING, 80'S WE CAN SEE 
WHICH IS THE MALE MAN 
IN A TIGHT CORNER, AND 
WHICH OF US HAS THE 
RED CORPUSCLES, THIS 
DURNED VOCALIST OR ME? AND, SAY, 
ZEUS, LET THIS GIRL GLAUCE BE THE 
PRIZE,” 

‘* Done,” said Glauce 

VI. 

The prayer is soon answered. 

Seer Mopsus, waking up the first 
time in three days, says he has 
seen in a vision that the Argo is 
heading straight for 

Tue IsLAND OF THE StrENs. 

(The Sirens are two Nymphs, or 
Super- Vamps, who inhabit a rocky 
island, where they lure the mariner 
to destruction by the beauty of 
their song. It has been decreed by 
Fate, however, that if ever a man 
should pass them by unmoved they 
must die.) 

Hercules, the practical man, im- 
mediately grasps the danger. 

“Say, Mop, HAVE YOU REPORTED 
THIS TO THE OFFICER OF THE 
Watcu?” 


it’s Fate.” 
again. 


And he lies down to sleep 
«“ Why are you going to sleep ?” asks 
Glauce curiously. 


‘Recxon I Know I'LL NEVER GET 
you, Guauce amet. Ber rw | correr 





pir I'D LIKE TO DIE DREAMIN’ OF YOU.’ 








‘No good,” says Mopsus. ‘‘Guess 
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Glauce is struck by the beauty of the 

reply. She registers emotion. 
VII. 

Sure enough they come alongside 
Siren Island, and there sit the two 
super-vamps in white tulle, waving 
their wet white arms on a rock. 

AGLAOPHEME AND THELXIEPEIA 
(Maisie Gupp and Prudence Martini). 

They sang seductively—Aglaopheme, 
soprano, and Thelxiepeia, 
contralto. And the re- 
frain of their song was 

“But YES, WE 
wo Basses.” 


HAVE 


When the Argonauts 
heard the song they were 
all worked-up and began 
clambering over the side. 
Only three men remained 
unmoved—Hercules, who 
had no ear for music; - 
Orpheus, who was down 
below, and Mopsus, who 
was asleep. 

Glauce. Now, 
YOUR PRAYER 
SWERED. 


Herc, -—— 
a ee 
IS AN- , 
SAVE THE SHIP. ees . 
“Watcn Mr, Kw.” @2* 
Hercules put his back to the bulwark 
and fought like a tiger with the mad- 
dened men. ‘“ But yes, we have no 
Basses,” crooned the Sirens, and the 
magnetic power of their song, 


Tue Sweetest Sonc IN THE WorLD, 


was greater than his mortal might. 
The crew swept him aside and dived 
overboard, like men possessed. They 
were soon seen on the rock, haying fun 
with the Kiss-merchants. 


“Fercu Orpen.” 


When Orpheus comes 
on deck Glauce hands him 
the magic lute. 


“SING THAT CRAZY 
TREE - JAZZ OF YOURS, 
Orru. THE LIVES OF 
YOUR FELLOW-TOWNSMEN 
DEPEND UPON IT.” 

Orpheus took his lute 
and sang his wild sweet 
song :— 

“Trees and mountains, follow, follow, 

Rocks and rivers, follow, follow.” 

No mortal ear could resist that strain. 
The Argonauts, after a brief struggle, 
tore themselves from the Sirens’ em- 
brace and swam back totheship. Her- 
cules tied them up with rope as they 
came on board. 

Meanwhile the Sirens 
chagrin. 

But as Orpheus continued to sing 
they listened amazed to this hundred- 


registered 








per-cent. melody that had spoiled the 
man-market for them on their own 
pitch. It got them. 

They swam off to the ship and 
climbed on board. The Argonauts tore 
at their bonds and Hercules had to tie 
up Senator Theseus again. 

Meanwhile Aglaopheme makes a dead 
set at Orpheus. She sings him a little 


high-brow piece she hadn’t put across in 











Womanlike, she kind of sensed 


years. 





sort of a he 


what } 
different from the or’nary shell-back 
sea-fellers she met. She was just about 
through with the tar-brigade, anyway. 


guy Was. 


ARTIST CALLS TO ARTIST. 


When Orpheus heard her sing, he | 


thought of his home-town. It was! 

. . , ! 
the first time he’d heard any Good | 
Music in years—not since they sailed | 


after the Fleece. He could tell an| 





artist when he saw one. 
of the low-forehead hero-clique and | 
love-women on board. 
thing new. 


He was sick | 
This was some- | 
It got him. 


“Pretty Boy, comE ALONG. 
no TENoRs,” 


We Gor 
sang Aglaopheme and moved towards 
the ship’s side, beckoning. 

Orpheus followed, spell - fettered. 
Glauce pulled at his arm, but he was a 
lost man. 





He was! 





Hercules looks on sourly. Though 
the music bores him he is strongly at- 
tracted by the Sirens as Sirens. But Or. 
pheus, as usual, has gotten the glad looks, 

Thelxiepeia, however, has cast 
| friendly eye on the man of muscle. 





a 
“Do you sINnG Too, STRANGER ?” 


knows when he is beat. 
“Do I nor?” 


Hercules opens 
mouth and sings. 

The Sirens stand 
aghast. Never in all 
their experience had they 
heard such singing, — 





ears, dive overb« ard and 
= rapidly swim away, for- 
getting even Orpheus. 
The spell is broken. 
The ship moves on. 
Orpheus and Hercules 
face Glauce. Two voices 
ring out together :— 
“T SAVED THE Suir. 
Tae Prizz is Mine!” 
The dark-eyed girl reg- 
isters scorn at both of 
them. Both men have 
succumbed, she thinks, to the meretri- 
|eious charms of the Sirens. This is 
| doing an injustice to Orpheus, whose 


| interest in the girls was purely profes- 


sional. But there it is. 
“GUESS IT’S FIFTY-FIFTY, AFTERALL.” 
The proud girl turns to Seer 


Mopsus, 
who is still snoring. 


‘¢Hey, Mop! An’ HoW’s THE VISIONS 


Now ?” ee 
“DREAMIN OF YOU, 

ee 
“Ts THERE A LITTLE 
SHACK FOR TWO IN IT 


SOMEWHERE ?”’ 


‘*THERE SURE Is.” 

‘“THEN WAKE UP, Boy 
YOUR DREAM COMES TRUE. 

They embrace. 

Four Eyres Look LOVE 


To EYES WHICH SPEAK 
AGAIN, 
VIII. 


Way back of the Argo, Siren Island 
falls astern. 

The decrees of Fate are immutable, 
changeless. A man has registered in- 
difference to the Sirens. They throw 
themselves into the sea and are turned 
into exceedingly sharp rocks. 

Tue Env. A. P.H. 
(Next Week—The Iliad in Two Reels; 
or, “ Why Helen Left Home.”) 
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Hercules, a true sportsman, never 
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Glauce is struck by the beauty of the 

reply. She registers emotion. 
vil. 

Sure enough they come alongside 
Siren Island, and there sit the two 
super-vamps in white tulle, waving 
their wet white arms on a rock. 

AGLAOPHEME AND THELXIEPEIA 
(Maisie Gupp and Prudence Martini). 

They sang seductively—Aglaopheme, 
soprano, and Thelxiepeia, 
contralto. And the re- 
frain of their song was 

“Bur YEs, WE 
no Basses.” 


HAVE 


When the Argonauts \ 
heard the song they were / \\ 
all worked-up and began 
clambering over the side. 
Onlythree men remained ~ 
unmoved—Hercules, who 
had no ear for music; - 
Orpheus, who was down ~ — 
below, and Mopsus, who — 
was asleep. 

Glauce. Now, Herc, —~— 
YOUR PRAYER IS AN- : 
SWERED. SAVE THE SHIP. = 

“Watcn Mr, Kin.” so? 

Hercules put his back to the bulwark 
and fought like a tiger with the mad- 
dened men. “But yes, we have no 
Basses,” crooned the Sirens, and the 
magnetic power of their song, 


Tue Sweetest Sonc InN THE WoRLD, 


was greater than his mortal might. 
The crew swept him aside and dived 
overboard, like men possessed. They 
were soon seen on the rock, having fun 
with the Kiss-merchants. 


“Fetrcn Orpen.” 
When Orpheus comes 


on deck Glauce hands him 
the magic lute. 


“SING THAT CRAZY 
TREE - JAZZ OF YOURS, 
Orru. THE LIVES OF 
YOUR FELLOW-TOWNSMEN 
DEPEND UPON IT.” 

Orpheus took his lute 
and sang his wild sweet 
song :— 

“Trees and mountains, follow, follow, 

Rocks and rivers, follow, follow.” 

No mortal ear could resist that strain. 
The Argonauts, after a brief struggle, 
tore themselves from the Sirens’ em- 
brace and swam back totheship. Her- 
cules tied them up with rope as they 
came on board. 

Meanwhile the Sirens 
chagrin. 

But as Orpheus continued to sing 
they listened amazed to this hundred- 


registered 














per-cent. melody that had spoiled the 
man-market for them on their own 
pitch. It got them. 

They swam off to the ship and 
climbed on board. The Argonauts tore 
at their bonds and Hercules had to tie 
up Senator Theseus again. 

Meanwhile Aglaopheme makes a dead 
set at Orpheus. She sings him a little 


high-brow piece she hadn't put across in 
years. 


Womanlike, she kind of sensed 





what sort of a guy 
different from the or’nary shell-back 
sea-fellers she met. She was just about 
through with the tar-brigade, anyway. 


he was. He was 


ARTIST CALLS TO ARTIST. 


When Orpheus heard her sing, he 
thought of his home-town. 
the first time he'd heard any Good 
Music in years—not since they sailed | 
after the Fleece. He could tell an| 





artist when he saw one. 
of the low-forehead hero-clique an 
love-women on board. 
thing new. 


This was some- 


“Pretty Boy, coME ALONG. 
No TENORS,” 


WE Gor 


sang Aglaopheme and moved towards 
the ship’s side, beckoning. 

Orpheus followed, spell - fettered. 
Glauce pulled at his arm, but he was a 
lost man. 


It was] : ‘ ‘ 
| who is still snoring. 


Hercules looks on sourly. Though 
the music bores him he is strongly at- 
tracted by the Sirens as Sirens. But Or 
pheus, as usual, has gotten the glad looks, 

‘Thelxiepeia, however, has cast a 
friendly eye on the man of muscle. 

“Do you sING TOO, STRANGER ?” 

Hercules, a true sportsman, never 
knows when he is beat. 


“Do I nor?” 





Hercules opens 
mouth and sings. 

The Sirens stand 
aghast. Never in all 
their experience had they 
heard such singing. 

They stop up their | 
ears, dive overboard and 
rapidly swim away, for- 
~ getting even Orpheus. 

The spell is broken. 
The ship moves on. 

Orpheus and Hercules 
face Glauce. Two voices 
* ring out together :— 


his 


“T sSAvED THE Sur. 
Tue Prize 1s Mine!” 

The dark-eyed girl reg- 
isters scorn at both of 
them. Both men have 
| succumbed, she thinks, to the meretri- 
leious charms of the Sirens. This is 
|doing an injustice to Orpheus, whose 
| interest in the girls was purely profes- 
isional. But there it is. 
| “ GUESS IT’S FIPTY-FIFTY, AFTERALL.” 
The proud girl turns to Seer Mopsus, 


‘“‘Hry, Mop! An’ HOW’S THE VISIONS 
Now ?” ae 

“ DREAMIN’ OF YOU, 
GIRLIE.” 

“Ts THERE A LITTLE 
SHACK FOR TWO IN IT 
SOMEWHERE ?” 


‘*THERE SURE 


IS. 


“THEN WAKE UP, Boy: 
YOUR DREAM COMES TRUE." 

They embrace. 

Four EYEs Look LOVE 


ro EYES WHICH SsIrEAK 
AGAIN, 


He was sick | 


Vill. 


Way back of the Argo, Siren Island 


It got him. | falls astern. 


The decrees of Fate are immutable, 
changeless. A man has registered in- 
difference to the Sirens. They throw 
themselves into the sea and are turned 
into exceedingly sharp rocks. 

Tue Env. A.P.H. 
(Next Week—The Iliad in Two Reels; 





or, “ Why Helen Left Home.’) 
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A DUCK TO WATER. 





TO IT LIKE 
HAVE you LOST youR mumMMY?” 


” 


SEA. 


DEAR? 


I CAN’? FIND THE 





"8S TAKING 


MoTHER; SHE 
’S THE MATTER, 
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THE VOGUE OF EMPIRE. 
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IMPERIALISING THE CHAR-A-BANC. 
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THE VOGUE OF EMPIRE. 


INDIAN BAZAAR METHODS IN THE NEW CUT. 
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PRIOR TO DEFENDING 


TENNIS FACE 
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Rabbit (thoroughly unnerved by ferocious net-play of opponent). “I 8-say, WE OUGHT TO HAVE TAKEN THIS TIGER ON AFTER LUNCH. 
HoPEeLESS PLAYING AGAINST THESE SAVAGE BRUTES BEFORE THEY ’VE BEEN FED.” 


He pal sf : 
WPA . 











, erppner >” 
| Rider at Point- -to-point Meeting. “ Wuy ARE THEY ALL BETTING WITH THAT i LLOW WITH THE WOODEX LEGS? War HERO IDEA, I suPPOSE? 
Member of the Crowd. “No, Sin, THE IDEA IS THAT ’E CAN’T RUN AWAY.’ 
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IF ALL THE MEN PLAYED IN TEST MATCHES WHO, ACCORDING TO THE NEWSPAPERS, OUGHT TO PLAY. 
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Dnuxvurive Seeker arrer Trurn (inters upting philosophic discourse). “THERE IS ONE QUESTION I WOULD LIKE 
TO HARSK THE SPEAKER—‘HAM I, OR HAM I NOT, A FINITE BEING ?’” 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ow his arrival at Lossiemouth the 
Priwe MINISTER was met by a band of 
pipers. It is only fair to say that this 
was not the work of the Opposition. 

x * 


The President of the National Union 
of Boot and Shce Operatives states 
that they have not had a national dis- 
pute for twenty-nine years. The opinion 
in certain Labour quarters is that they 
have not really been trying. 

* 

A contemporary wants to know if 
English cricket is what it once was. 
Seeing that a recent placard ran, ‘ Four 


shortly be put forward by the workers 
in railway sandwich foundries. 


A correspondent writes to The Daily 
Express pointing out that laundries are 
not chemical factories specially con- 
structed to destroy the washing com- 
mitted to their charge. We hate having 
our illusions shattered. 

= & 

A man has set out to walk round the 
world, and hopes to be back in England 
in five years. We suppose it was essen- 
tial to the scheme that he should come 
back to England, but it seems a pity. 





A justice of the peace at Pittsburg 


Attention is drawn to the presence of 
a hundred and ninety-nine canal barges 
in the Port of London. Billingsgate, 
however, remains calm and confident. 
* ® 


The victory of the Uruguayan football 
team over Switzerland at the Olympic 
Games has been celebrated by a whole 
holiday in Montevideo. Yet, in the 
opinion of some Uruguayans, this sort 
of thing has not quite the jollity of the 
old-fashioned revolutions. 


Ata meeting of the English Draughts 
Association it was resolved to invite 





Scotland to a three-days’ tournament, 
to he held at Manchester next Easter. 





Overs in Four Days,’ weshould 
emphatically say “ Yes.” 


In a duel between two edi- 
tors near Rome only one of 
, the seconds was wounded. An- 
| other triumph for journalistic 
| courtesy, , 


It is suggested that Miss 
Mary Pickrorp should be pre- 
sented in Paris with the Aca-| |} 
demic Palms. Over here, of| |! 
course, she merely got the Glad 
Hand. oye 


GANDHI is now working out 
a vow to keep silent two days} | | 
per week, and refuses to speak| | | 
any day untiltwop.m. Indian 
political agitation is streets 
in front of ours, don’t you 
think ? Fs 





not a medicine. In our own 
country it is generally not even 


‘ SaHIB. 
| Mr. Luoyp George has ex-| >A" 


| pressed the opinion that the |—___ 
| Turk is always prepared to provide a 
| quarrel. Fortunately we know a states- 
| man who is always prepared to provide 
| peace. en 





| Joun Bennepetta of Michigan has 
| been sentenced to ninety-nine years’ 
|imprisonment. His judge is evidently 


| 


| an optimist. 


“Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds for 
a Husband,” says a morning paper 
headline. This may seem a lot, but in 
Los Angeles there is a reduction if you 
take a quantity. . , 
* 


_The Iron and Steel Trades Associa- 
tion has agreed to increase the wages 
of bricklayers’ labourers. It is expected 


“Preset 


| The Supreme Court at Wash- on 
| ington has decided that beer is 








that a claim for the same advance will 


Sones 


Chota Lal Charbutty (just arrived). “ Sataam, OFFICER 
THANKING 


I wish tHE Wempiey DAk Buncarow. 


YOU NOT HALF.” 





"Ring hot f 


This Rodeo spirit is so in- 
fectious. * + 

Paowixa, the Basque boxer, 
who is described as the only 
scrious rival to Dempsey, is a 
woodman by trade. He is be- 
lieved to be. preparing for his 
meeting with Dempsry by fell- 
ing trees with his fist. 

* 


‘ 
“We live,” says Mr. Kir- 
LING, “in a world in which no 
“| horror is ineredible.”” You can 
understand the reason of this 
desperate utterance when you 
realise that they run chara- 
banes from Brighton to the 
poet's front-door. 
* * 

A road at Harrow has been 
opened up six times in the last 
month. We are confident that 
there are many London road- 
breakers who could do better 
than this and would be glad 
of the chance. 


x * 


that there is not the least 
ground for suspicion that the 
Court look on the Labour Gov- 








has ruled that chewing gum is a drug, 
just when some of us were beginning to 
suspect that it was a disease. 


The latest invention of a Frenchman 
is a machine which will play fourteen 
musical instruments at once. lt seems 
that all the inventors are now concen- 
trating on death-dealing mechanism. 


So little has been heard of Mr. H. G. 
We tts of late that it is feared that he 
has taken to writing his books two at 
a time. * * 





It is complained that, in order to 
teach Turkish women modern dances, 
instructors are smuggled into Stamboul 
from Western countries. Occidents will 


ernment as being any different from a 
Liberal or a Conservative Government. 
Quite, but is it? 


M. Caaiaprne says that after he had 
sung in a village in Soviet Russia he 
got ten pounds of flour, one ham, five 
pounds of sugar and a quantity of pota- 
toes. We hope that none of this hit him. 


A contemporary reports the existence 
of a monkey that has been trained to 
write. We fancy we must have read some 
of his articles in the sporting news. 


We are informed from a trustworthy 
pessimistic source that, in consequence 
of the recent weather, there is a pro- 
posal to start a Brighter Brighter 





happen, of course. 


London Movement. 
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IN THE NEWS. 
Tue TESTIMONIALIST. 


TESTIMONIALISTS are found in all walks of life possessing 
one common attribute, a disinterested desire to share with 
their fellow-creatures such good fortune as comes their way. 
It is they, I think, who sound the broadest, most human 
note in the harmony of the Press, and of this great choir 
the voices nearest our hearts rise from the theatrical pro- 
fession. On his stage the actor seems transcendental ; it 
touches us when he shows himself an ordinary kindly mor- 
tal with a lively sympathy for our ailments and needs. 

I must confess that I was seriously concerned at one 
time for the health of many of the ornaments of the Stage. 
It seemed tragic to me that Mr. A.—to take a typical in- 
stance—should rise at nine, play a round of golf in the morn- 
ing, motor to Town for a matinée, attend a rehearsal 
before dinner, go through the evening performance and 
proceed to a supper-party and dance at a time when he 
practically owed his life to Bolgoline. I did not appreciate 
fully, as I do now, the efficacy of Bolgoline ; of course he was 
able to do all that for weeks on end because of Bolgoline. 

A propos of the devotion of testimonialists to the remedies 
they recommend, I may be permitted to tell the following 
story of a charming and accomplished actress. Her portrait, 
illustrating a glowing account of her gratitude to Ozo, had 
long graced the newspapers, and the mutual but impersonal 
kindly feeling subsisting between the lady and the proprietors 
of Ozo had, as the result of a chance introduction, blossomed 
into something more tender on the part of the junior 
director of the firm. He began to pay her marked attention 
and hoped, not unjustifiably if rumour were true, to effect 
an ultimate return of his affection. One night he called 
on her at the theatre, to find that the First Act, in which 
she had an unusually emotional scene with the Chorus in 
a night club, had so drawn upon her vitality that it was 
feared she might not be able to resume her part. Unhesi- 
tatingly he took from his pocket a small bottle of Ozo, with- 
out which he never moved about, poured a dose into a 
tumbler and bade her drink it. She did so, and in a few 
minutes became so ill that her understudy was summoned 
and went on in her place. The junior director’s concern 
and surprise were distressing to those present, who watched 
his abrupt departure with sorrow. When the actress re- 
covered sufficiently to be told all, she was as much upset 
a3 her informants. “If only he had told me what it was,” 
she cried, “if only I had seen the label, I would have 
made myself buck up!” 

Many testimonialists’ faces are dear to me, and I have a 
treasured collection of them which I have cut out of news- 
papers. I was thinking the other night, as I painted a border 
of forget-me-nots round the latest portrait of Mr. George 
Gudge (“Gaffer”), the Burstow centenarian and Oriental 
Salve “star,” how my hobby might be crowned and a won- 
derful impulse given to home industries by the issue, as a 
supplement to The Daily Stunt, of a composite picture of 
my favourites, the original of which, enlarged many times 
and coloured by a well-known artist, could be exhibited at 
Wembley. I imagine a family group at the close of day 
round the sitting-room fire; Father in his Kumfy Arm- 
Chair, which he values so much that no one else has a 
chance of using it; Mother, the Blank Wave in her hair, 
supporting the twins “soothed to slumber by Dopoe” ; and 
Sonny, dressed in Boyoh Clothing, complacently regarding 
his Wuzz Wireless Set, while he holds the hand of his 
little sister, who has brought her washable plaything (‘Dip 
the Dolly—That’s All"’) to listen-in. 

To return to patent remedies, I am puzzled why the med- 
ical profession never replies to the reflections on its ability 








appearing continually in the statements of testimonialists 
who use these things. There is something wrong here. 
Doctors despaired of Mrs. MacHoosh for twenty years: 
Och-Hai Ointment did the trick in a fortnight. “Doctors | 
could do nothing for Mr. Bert Halloran; he came over queer | 
when at work so frequently that he was forced to exist on 
the dole for two years. One day a friend said,‘‘Try Presto!” 
And now—“TI have successfully organised five strikes,” | 
writes Mr. Halloran, “and hope to head many more in the | 
current year.” 

If only I were certain that my constitution would stand it | 
[ should throw up my doctor to-morrow. Then I would take | 
an extensive course of patent remedies and be really famous. | 





HOUSES BY THE SEA. 
A ConrTRASsT. 


A Lona year back we lived in a house by the sea, 
By a grim sea and grey, 
Where the stinging Channel spray 
Beat on the panes, and the west wind, open and free, 
Sang through the roaring nights 
To the wheeling coastwise lights 
And the ocean deeps and the shivering landward heights— | 
Magnificent minstrelsy ; 
And all through the thunderous dark and the clouded day, 
"Mid squall of sleet and scurry of driving snow, 
We could hear the sirens scream and the foghorns bray 
In the house by the sea we lived in a year ago. 


And a long year on in a house by the sea once more 
My lonely lines are thrown ; 
But a sea that is still as stone 
And blue as a kingfisher’s wing ; and down to the shore 
The littlest land-wind blows, 
Scented with sandal and rose, 
Light as a fawn that runs with the dappled does, 
In a murmurous monotone; 
The river mirrors the palms and the lazy craft 
Drift by like the petals dropped from the s77s bough, 
And the still air shimmers and rocks in the sunbeams’ 
shaft— 
In the house by the sea where I live lonesome now. 


Two houses, both by the sea, both by the beach, 
With the salt tang in the air 
And the salt smell everywhere, 
And sea and sea as far as the eye can reach : 
With the gulls that wheel and fret, 
And the suns that seaward set ; 
Two houses, both by the sea, and yet—and yet 
Something lacking in each: 
One on a wintry coast where the tempests belled 
With the surf at the door and the rain-rack overhead, 
But happy within because of the folk it held . . . 
And one in a lotus-land, but lifeless as lead, 
Empty and void as the sea’s own self and, as the still | 
sea, dead. H. B. 


| 
| 
| 








A Sensational Revival. 
From a circular of the Harlech Castle Musical Festival: | 
“There is a good demand for seats this year owing to the production 


of Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Apostles,’ who will personally conduct the 
performance,” 





“The delusion, it is presumed, was connected with the recent mur- 
der of a Punjabi workman at the docks, for the illiterate Bengalese 
suspected all along the Junjabees would take revenge for this crime. 

When the story got about, therefore, that children had been kid- 
napped, many Punpabees were molested.”—Evening Paper. 

The unrest in India seems to be extending to proper names. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY RODEO. 


ONLY KEEP QUIET I’VE GOT 


Mr. Ramsay Macponatp (io bucking Clydesdale). “IF YOU'LL 
A SOFT JOB WITH THIS PATIENT OX.” 
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GARDEN, IN TWO REELS.” 





ANAS 


THE FAMILY ALBUM: NEW STYLE. 


Hostess. ‘Now I must JUST RUN THROUGH ONE MORE FOR YOU. THIS 18 MY BROTHER ARCHIBALD HAVING BREAKFAST IN THE 





THE PHILOSOPHIC FOOZLER. 
| Way Brinkley goes on playing golf is 
something of a Home to his friends. 
To vary the hackneyed couplet about 
the little girl— 
“ When heis bad, he is very, very bad; 
And when he is good he is middling.” 

These deviations into efficiency, how- 
ever, are remarkably few and far be- 
tween. As a rule he is a consistent 
exponent of every conceivable fault in 
stance and swing and grip and stroke. 
I shall never forget the expression of 
supreme disgust on the face of a lean 
and elderly caddie on a well-known 
course in Scotland after Brinkley had 
‘‘socketed”” three consecutive mashie 
shots to cover-point. That is perhaps his 
favourite shot, but he is also a master 
of foozling in all its branches, as well 
as of those peculiar vagaries which Mr. 
Johnny Low, I think it was, described 
as the “flub” and the “dunch.” There 
are times when he is capable of infect- 
ing a good player by the example of his 
awful incompetence. I am not a good 
player, but I have suffered in this way, 
and, after a disastrous round, in which, 
though playing execrably, I won by six 
| and five while giving him twelve strokes, 











I presumed so far on our old friendship 
as to say, as we were having tea in the 
Club-house, “ Brinkley, do you really 
like playing golf?” 

He took it in good part, smiled and 
replied, “‘ Yes, strange as it may seem, 
I do—intermittently. I know I’m a 
shocking performer. I’ve playedenough 
to be a scratch player, instead of which 
my handicap is, or would be if I had 
one, about twenty-four. Within the 
last year I have been badly beaten by 
three veterans, all over seventy-five ; 
by a young officer who lost a leg in the 
War, and by a small boy of thirteen 
who was unable to go to school because 
of a weak heart.” 

“ You find it humiliating?” I asked. 

“Well, perhaps. But think of the 
pleasure I gave ry conquerors. Still, I 
don’t pretend to be governed by altru- 
ism. 1 go on playing for various reasons. 
The chief perhaps may be explained by 
a remark made to me by one of the 
septuagenarians I spoke of just now. 
He said, ‘I never saw a really bad 
player make such surprisingly good 
shots after getting into double figures.’” 

“ Rather a left-handed compliment, 
wasn't it?” 








“Oh,no. He recognised what I have 





always felt, that my true form is first- 
rate, but that I never play up to it. 
My true form is like the ideas of PLato 

~a sort of pattern laid up in heaven. 
It is always before me, and these rare 
and partial approximations—you will 
remember that really noble iron shot 
on to the thirteenth green just now 
after I had played four more—inspire 
and encourage me to continue when I 
am on the point of breaking every club 
in my bag.” 

“ Well, it seems to me a rather poor 
consolation. But I suppose a Platon- 
ist is capable de tout.” 


“But think of the joy of the unex- | 








pected—the ‘ budding morrow in mid- | 
night,’ the return of hope and the moral | 
effect (for the moment) on your antag- | 


onist.”’ 


I began to feel embarrassed. Brink- | 
ley had raised his voice, and some other 
members in our neighbourhood show ed | 
by their pained expression that they | 


considered such sentiments inappropr'- | 


ate and almost indecent in the precincts 
of a golf club. 
“My dear Brinkley, this is hardly the | 
place to talk poetry or psychology. 

“ Very well. I am content to defend | 
myself on a lower plane of argument. 


So I bluntly observed, | 
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At least no one can charge me with 
possessing the skill which is ‘ the sure 
sign of a misspent youth.’ And yet I 
believe I have had more excitement and 
adventure and romance out of my bad 
| golf than any champion, ‘ pro.’ or ama- 
| teur, who goes round with monotonous 
| precision in seventy-five or less. Are 
| you aware that I hold the record for 
the longest drive at Mitcham?” 
“Come, now, Brinkley, I don’t believe 
you ve everdriven more than a hundred- 
_and-ninety yards in your life.” 
“Haven't 1? Let me tell you that I 
once drove a ball which lit in a motor- 
| car on the road that crosses the links, 
and by the time the car stopped was 
over four hundred yards from the tee.” 
‘“ Any other records?” 
‘Well, there was my famous putt on 
‘the Maidan, outside Calcutta, in 1904. 
It was a very sultry day, and after my 
‘ball had gone half-way to the hole it 
| stopped on the lev el and began to roll | 
| back towards me.’ | 
“ You had been lunching, I suppose?” | 
“No. It was merely an earthquake. 
| My partner advised me to lie down flat 
'on the ground. I did. But I won the 
| hole, as his ball rolled right off the | 
| green. 
Brinkley then went on to relate how 
on a golf-course in Wales, on surmount- 





i 
; 
| 





ing the high bunker guarding a hole 
j | 
known as the Crater, he found a leopard | 
| which had escaped from a travelling | 
menagerie crouching on the green, and | 
| drove it off with his niblick. At this | 
| point I thought it high time to move off. | 
| But I am now quite able to understand 
why Brinkley goes on playing golf. 








THE SEASON. 

THE Season, what is it— 
A rose and a tune? | 

A potentate’s visit ? | 
Old Bond Street at noon ? 

A cream and a honey 
Of frocks and of frills ? 

A spending of money ? 
A running of bills ? 

i 


Nay, who then can tell you 
The how and the why 
Of powers that compel you 

From May to July | 
To eat like a Cesar, 
Or frisk like a faun, 
Where strings and soft keys are 
From darkness to dawn ? 


3ut ask not improvement, 
Tis Town at its best, 

Tis.colour and movement 
And dainty unrest ; 

‘Tis parties and prices, 
"Tis Youth in full train, 

And strawberry ices 

And silk and eheanpages- 
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Bookmaker (to punter with a long list of very small commissions). “I'LL TELL YOU W or, 


CLARENCE, 











Put A ’APENNY STAMP EACH WAY ON EVERYTHING, AN 














"AVE A REAL GAMBLE. 








For one ‘tis the smarter 
Occasions of mark; 
For one just the charter 

Of chairs in the Park ; 
For one, all entreating, 


Who sues and who sighs, 


"Tis chance to be meeting 
A pair of blue eyes. 

So that is the Season— 
A song in the sun, 

A rhyme and a reason 
For Fashion or Fun; 

But, put it compactly, 
Its magic doth lie 

Just where and exactly 
I know not, not I. 














Our Cautious Contemporaries. 
“Over A Hunprep Werx-Enp Visrrons 
FoR WEMBLEY.” 

Evening Paper. 





es Wanted, i in 1 South Devon coast, Cottage, 
with garden ; hot and cold.”—Morning Paper. 


Hot for us, please, A.D. 1924. 





“The ivory statue of the ene of history- 
lovihg children, Sir Oliver Cromwell, and the 
original table in the library of the Commons 
at which Sir Oliver delivered his fiery speeches 
was treated as a shrine by many of these 
young Britons of 1924.”——Evening Paper. 

A pity they could not see the sword | 
with which Caares I. gave him the 
accolade. 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
XVI.—Tue Foop Prosiem. 


‘* Nothing can be odder 
Than the sameness of our fodder, 
But we like it and grow fatter, 
So what ever does it matter?" 
Old Song. 
THERE is a restaurant at Wembley 
where you can get tea for 7s. 6d.; but 
it is only fair to add that there are 
many restaurants at Wembley where 
you cannot get tea at all. Nor lunch 
either: at least not upon busy Satur- 
days. On any day, in fact, the general 
impression is conveyed to the mind that 
many thousands of pleasure-seekers 
have come to Wembley merely to fight 
for lunch there—a very curiousambition, 
since the restaurants of Messrs. Brown, 
Jones and Robinson (I will not make 
them blush by giving the firm’s real 
name), who have done all the catering 
for Wembley and fly their green ensigns 
everywhere among the Union Jacks, are 
to be found in several other parts of 
London, and indeed have their praises 
constantly sung in the news columns of 
the daily Press and other places where 
they sing. There isa large restaurant, I 

















VERY HIGH TEA 


believe, owned by this company 
somewhere near Piccadilly Circus, 
and another in the Strand. 

At the Vitellius Restaurant (1 
see the Illustrator has given its 
actual name away) you can not 
only get tea for seven-and-six- 
pence, you can also get a morsel 
of lunch for twelve-and-sixpence, 
and a bite of dinner for about twenty- 
five shillings. I gather that what hap- 
pened was this. Ata directors’ meeting 
of Messrs. Brown, Jones and Robinson, 
Brown—who is the most enterprising 
member of the firm—remarked to the 
others: “ How are we going to get the 
really rich people to Wembley? They 
won't come unless their food costs them 
a lot.” 

Jones, however, who is rather dull- 
witted, replied, “ Why can’t they come 
to one of our sixty-two ordinary res- 
taurants and eat a tremendous lot of 
food there ? ” 

But Brown said, ‘“‘ There isn't a single 
one of our ordinary restaurants in which 
a really rich person could possibly pay 
enough, however much he ate, to feel 
that he had done himself justice.” 

So it was decided to build the Vitellius 
Restaurant, which is in Drake's Way, 
but not very much in the general multi- 
tude’s. And lest the price alone should 
not prove a sufficient lure, it was re- 
solved to have a dancing floor also at 
the Vitellius Restaurant, and to give 
tea out-of-doors, with basket chairs to 
sit upon and immense coloured sun- 
shades to keep off the rain. 


WEULLUS . 
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AT WEMBLEY. 





It was now that Robinson had an 
idea. 

“ What,” he said to Brown and Jones, 
“are the most delightful circumst 
in which one can take a meal ? 

“ Sitting on the grass,’ they suggested. 
“Or in a punt.” 

“Not at all,” answered 
‘ Riding in a train.” 

They both agreed to that. 

“And what,” he went on, “is the 
sole drawback to having one’s meals in 
a train? Why, the oscillation, which 
causes one to miss one’s mouth with 
the soup-spoon and shake the pepper 
into one's beer.” 

So at the South African Restaurant 
the brilliant notion was conceived ol 
giving people meals, and quite cheap 
meals, in a South African train which 
does not move at all; which in fact has 
never moved at all, except from Bir- 
mingham, where it was made. But you 
can see the ostriches from the window. 
Close to the train is an old South 
African stage-coach which really comes 
from South Africa, like Mr. Taytor and 
Mr. Nourse and the ostriches, but one 
is not allowed to have lunch in that. 
Though why one should not have a 
picnic-hamper and champagne on the 
top of the coach, as they do at Lord's 
and at race meetings, I cannot imagine. 
Luncheon on the lake steamers, or the 
Burmese elephant, would also be a boon. 

There is, in fact, not quite enough 


inces 


Robinson 








Imperial variety about the Wembley 
meals. At Hong-Kong, I admit, one 
may obtain sharks’ fins and bird’s-nest 
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soup, and noodles and puppy - dogs’ 
tails, and bamboo shoots and pieces of 
Chinese junk, and all those other comes- 
tibles with which the laborious Chinese 











village, or roaming amongst the South} Lunching in the Maison Engineering 
‘ 7 ‘ m - S 
Seas, consume ordinary ham sandwiches | or at the Corner House of Industry, or 
and rock-cakes, and seek to find in their}some such place, the Illustrator and I 














people endeavour to provide a 
hearty laugh on their menu- 
jeards. And in Australia they 
| put Australian raisins into the 
buns, setting at nought the 
| tradition of nursery days, when 
we used to be told that— 
“Mulaga raisins are good, 
sut those from Smyrna are better.” 
| Undoubtedly those from the 
| Antipodes are the only raisins 
that count. It sayssoon the box. 
| But on the whole, for an 
| Empirein which the sun has no 
closing hours, it does not seem 
| to me that there is an over- 
| whelming profusion of exotic 
meals. The outsides of the 
| vestaurants are painted with 
all the beasts of the earth and 
the fowls of the air and the 
fishes that are under the sea. 
| But where inside them is one 
able to get a moose chop, or an 
| antelope steak, or a dish of fried 
| yams or pawpaw, or a fricassée 
| of puma, or stewed elephant’s 
| foot? What would the Swiss 
| Family Robinson say if they 
| came to Messrs. Brown, Jones 
| and Robinson's restaurants at 
| Wembley? Or little Tommy 
from Masterman Ready? Or 
Ralph, Jackand Peterkin, fresh 
from their triumphsof al-fresco 
cooking in the Coral Isles ? 


| 
; 


It may be for this reason that many | foods, 
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THE INQUIRING MIND AT 


Visilor. “18 THIS REAL BIRD'’S-NEST SOUP, OR JUST MOCK?” 


VO 


HONG-KONG. 


and, sitting in the wonderful courtyard | me alone by one of them lagoons!” 


of India, or outside the West African 


THE 


SIMPLE LIFE OF THE 


here, I think, the scent of the wattle 
But one must not forget the wines.jand the wafted odour of eucalyptus- | 


imagination the taste of sub-tropical | ordered a bottle of South Afriean hock. 





“Only supposing this yer bun| Australian burgundy, which is also a 
families bring their food in paper bags,|was a bit of bread-fruit and you an’|very noteworthy fluid. 





SUB-TROPICS, 





“ Well, what do you think 
of it?" he asked, after each of 
us had taken a cautious sip. 

“I should imagine,” I said, 
“that, after a long tiring day 
on the veldt ... .” 

I sipped again. 

“Amongst the kopjes, you 
know,” I went on, 

“Waiter!”’ said the Ilus- 
trator suddenly, “Can you tell 
me what it is that gives its 
specific flavour to this par- 
ticular wine?” 

“] think it’s the soil, Sir,” 
he replied. 

“Just as I thought. I'm 
getting to like it already,” | 
declared. ‘It reminds me of 
vast open spaces washed with 
sunlight — with sunshine, I 
mean.” 

‘* Now you come to mention 
it, it does,” said the Illustrator. 

“There is also, I think,” I 
said, trying again, ‘a distinct 
flick of the sjambok in it.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, greatly 
comforted, “ I believe there is.” 

“To enjoy it properly, of 
course,” | continued, “one 
should have an entrée of curried 
hartebeest, followed by a few 
slices of gnu.”’ 

And then on another occa- 
sion we had some sparkling 


One catches 
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trees. The wines from Cyprus and 
| Palestine we have never sampled yet, 
| though I often look longingly at them 
| in the list :— 
‘*DESSERT WINES. 

Hope of the Crusaders (ved) 

Malaga style. 
Pearl of Jericho (white) 

Sherry style.” 





How difficult they are to withstand ! 
| I once saw a dark bottle in the window 

of a village grocer’s shop marked with 
| the simple label, “‘ Wine—Port Style,” 

and the words have always haunted my 
| brain. And yet, as the Illustrator re- 

minds me, what if the Wembley cata- 
| logue happened to be misprinted, and 
this “ Hope of the Crusaders ” turned 
out to be, not a dessert, but a desert 
wine? Any port, as they say, in a 
dust-storm ; and the Crusaders were a 
thirsty lot. 

And then there is arack. We must 
| certainly try arack someday. I believe 
one goes amok on arack. 

There is one other thing besides 
wine that Wembley produces in riotous 
abundance, and that is jam. The Em- 
pire importunes you, like the goblins 
in the poem, to buy the strangest 
fruits conceivable, made up into jams, 
and, if housewives do their duty, there 
is no reason why the children of Eng- 
| land should not sticky the school-room 

door-handles all this winter with Imper- 
ial juices, from guava jelly to cloud- 
berry conserve. ‘And now, Charles, 
| what is the great historical lesson that 
to-day’s marmalade teaches us?” 
Evor. 


THE PETS OF GENIUS. 


[The marked interest shown by certain 
sections of the Press in the vicissitudes of the 
| domestic animals owned by celebrities in the 
world of Art and Letters, illustrated in the ac- 
counts given of the last hours of M. PaprrEw- 
ski's dog and, more recently, of the untimely 
| decease of M. CHaniaprye’s monkey, leads 
| Mr. Punch to believe that the appended anec- 
| dotes—for the truth of which he is not prepared 
| to vouch—will be eagerly read by a large 
public.] 
} BOMBOSO’S CORMORANT., 
ProsTRATE IN A West-END Hore. 
Port's ALLEGATION AGAINST CHEF. 
The cormorant who is lying seriously 
| ill at a West-End Hotel is the property 
| of the poet Signor Assai di Bomboso, 
_and has been for several years his in- 
| separable companion. The poet is stated 
| to have complained that the bird's diges- 
tion had become impaired while staying 
at the hotel. The chef, interviewed by 
our correspondent, is understood to have 
said that if Signor Bomboso does not 
withdraw the allegation a suit for libel 
may result, 
Later.—The bird is sinking rapidly. 








| 





Later Still—The poet’s cormorant 
has recovered. The cause of his indis- 
position is now known. He had in- 
advertently swallowed a copy of his 
master’s latest volume of poems, which 
he has most fortunately returned. The 
patient is doing extremely well and no 
further bulletins will be issued. 

FAMOUS SOPRANO’S DESPAIR. 

SINGS TO HER MORIBUND GOLDFISH. 
“T am Heart-Broken,” SAYS MADAME 
BErGONIA, 

Crrcaco’s SYMPATHY. 

WILL THERE BE A PusLic FuNERAL? 

‘* Yes,” said the world-renowned singer 
simply to the representatives of the 
Press who came to interview her on 
the following morning, “I have been 
travelling about the States with sixteen 
trunks, three maids and a goldfish in a 
glass bowl. I cannot exist without 
love, and he was so devoted to me! 
Last night I saw that he was failing. 
I was due at the Opera House, but | 
could not leave him. I sat by his bowl 
and sang to him. Caro nome seemed to 
do him good and he ate an ant’s egg, 
his staple diet; but after Oui, nous 
n'avons pas de bananes ! he turned over 
and floated. He was g-gone.”” Madame 
Begonia burst into tears. “I shall 
never sing again. I have cancelled all 
my engagements,” she sobbed. 

There was a subdued clicking of 
cameras, and the representatives of the 
Press, respecting her grief, crept out 
on tiptoe. 

DRAMATIC STREET SCENE. 
AmazinG Court Story or ANTE- 
DILUVIAN MONSTER. 

Missep THE Ark BUT CauGHT A LINER. 


It will be remembered that an 
American expedition found a clutch of 
antediluvian eggs in the Gobi desert 
and brought them back to the Metro- 
politan Museum. Mrs. Turberville Tutt, 
the intrepid woman explorer whose Me 
and the Moghul was one of last season’s 
best-sellers, has been even more fortu- 
nate ; for while in the same locality she 
found an icthyosaurus egg and suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of an improvised 
incubator, in hatching it out. ‘I attri- 
bute my success,” she told an inter- 
viewer, “ to the fact that I once took a 
three months’ course in Infant Welfare. 
The Americans could not have done 
anything with him if they had found 
him. They were only men, and he 
needed a mother's care.” 

Mrs. Tutt brought Ikky, as she called 
him, with her when she came home to 
see her forthcoming book, I go by Gobi, 
through the press. He was greatly 
attached to his mistress and accom- 
panied her everywhere. When Mrs. 
Tutt went to her favourite stores yester- 








| oe ° 
a stone he sends the composition to his 





day, however, the commissionaire de- 
clined to admit him. After a prolonged 
argument Mrs. Tutt consented to leave 
him tied up outside. She was in the 
stores for half-an-hour. On coming out 
she found Ikky perfectly quiet and good- 
tempered, but of the nineteen dogs 
who had been awaiting their respective 
owners in his company nothing re- 
mained but three steel chains and half 
a muzzle (bent). The commissionaire 
had also disappeared. 
This oceurrence had a sequel in the 
police-court this morning when Mrs. 
Turberville Tutt was summoned for 
creating a disturbance and for keeping | 
& young icthyosaurus, described on the | 
charge-sheet as an animal, not under 
proper control. After hearing the evi- 
dence the magistrate fined Mrs. Tutt | 
five guineas and costs and ordered that 
the animal should be destroyed. Mrs. | 
Tutt, who pleaded hard for the life of 
her pet, left the court in tears. 
VASCO GLUPPIS INFALLIBLE T] 
Scorrion Wao Likes SomeTruHina 
Tuny. | 
From an article on the work of that | 
most modern of British composers, 
Vasco Gluppi, who has recently settled 
in Sardinia, it appears that he always 
tries over the score of any new piece to 
a tame scorpion who lives in his garden. 
If the creature remains basking in the 
sun and apparently undisturbed he 
scraps what he has written ; if, on the 
contrary, it hurriedly takes refuge under 


ST 


publisher. Recently the scorpion dis- 
appeared and Mr. Gluppi expressed a 
fear that his work would suffer in conse- 
quence. He may have been right, for 
it must be admitted that his Rhapsody 
in F, which has just been published and 
which was given for the first time at 
the Todbury Festival, was distinctly 
tuneful, a fact which no doubt ac- 
counted for its unfavourable reception. 








| 
A Rift in the Roof. | 

From an evening paper's report of | 
Sir Jonn Simon's speech at Heckmond- | 
wike :— 

‘It was obvious that when promising a 
solution of the unemployment problem they | 
[the Labour Government] had been talking | 


through their hats.” | 
From the next paragraph in the same 
paper :— 


*‘On Saturday the Independent Labour 
Party move to new headquarters.”’ 
Let us hope that these new “head- | 
quarters” will have no hole in the top | 
to talk through. 


| 





“A woman in hospital at St. Denis has been 
found by the doctors to have her heart on the 
right side."—Evening Paper. j 
Well, where would they have it? 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNC. 
XXV.—Hapriyess. 
John had 
Great Big | 





Waterproof 
Boots on ; 
John had a 
Great Big 
Waterproof 
Hat; 
John had a 
Great Big 
Waterproof 
Macintosh— 
And that 
(Said John) 
Is 
That. 
A. A. M. 
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WHAT TOMMY SAW AT BRICHTON. 
VII.—Tur Brown Dosa. 
George,” I said, as we left the Peo- 


| ple’s Dreamland, “ we have seen many 


sgrecmngpeecties 


strange alluring personalities in this 
town, but, with the single exception of 
Belle Heather, the dark woman, and 
Belle’s handsome friend, they were all, 


| so far as we know, citizens of Brighton. 


Where, George, are the financiers, peers, 
adventuresses and vamps who flock to 
Brighton from beyond its borders? Or 


| so 1 understand. Where, in fact, are the 
| wicked Londoners ?”’ 


|“ We'll go tothe Night-jar. 


| was a little early for the | 


| American Bar. There | 


_ cocted it looked like a 


its true perspective. 


“ Quite right, old boy,” said George. 
They ‘ll 
all be there.” 
We returned to the Cosmopole and 
changed back into evening-dress. 
When we had dressed George said it 


at Brighton is no more than a legend. 
And it has been put about by the youth 
of Brighton to be an excuse and cover 
for every kind of licence of their own. 
If this is so, George, I shall leave no 
stone unturned to expose the fraud. | 
believe that the young Brightoner, born, 
bred and permanently braced in this 
intolerable east wind, grows up to man- 
hood, ay, and womanhood too, with an 
insatiable craving for pleasure and sin. 
Do not think that I blame him (or her). 
A man foredoomed to live his days at 
Brighton would not be human if he did 
not seek an outlet somewhere. From 
an early age his taste for sensation was 
cultivated and supplied. Year in, year 
out, he was taken in his little pram to 
watch the arrival of a number of stock- 
brokers who had just walked from Lon- 





don, or was led below ground into the 





occupation was essential. He took to 
dancing. He demanded dancing with 
such an urgency that dancing was sup- 
plied all over the town. There sprang 
up ‘Sherry’s’ and ‘ Monkey’s’; they 
danced on Saturday afternoons at the 
Y.M.C.A. Caught and helpless in the 
great tide of revelry the Cosmopole 
began a Tea Dancing; the Large Hotel 
followed suit. The fever spread to the 
lower classes, and the People’s Dream- 
land was born. And now, as you have 
seen yourself, there is scarcely an hour 
in the day, a building in the town, at 
which they do not dance. No day, no 
season is sacred. I noticed at the Cos- 
mopole an old advertisement about | 
Easter. Easter, it seems, was celebrated 
in Brighton by a Tea Dancing. The | 
night before they had a special Bal de | 





Night-jar yet, and he! 
led me back to the! 


he ordered for me a} 
drink called Brown) 
Dog, which was not so | 
much an After-Meal | 
Digester as a Between- 
Meals Fortifier. It took 
a long time to concoct, 
and when it was con- 


coffee cream, but in my 
belief its bite was worse 
than its bark. At din- 
ner George had ordered ‘ 
a very special white 
wine. At the People’s | 
Dreamland we had had 
a gingerade. And while 
[ sat there sipping 
doubtfully at the Brown | 





The 





Woman. “I THOUGHT YOot 


SAID YOU COULD Row.” 


Gala——” 

‘ave “Quite right, old 
boy,” said George, puff- 
ing placidly at his cigar. 

“Quite right, it may 
be. For those who dwell 
at Brighton everything | 
is right. There is neither 
law norcustom nor con- 
vention. Pleasure, sense- 
less pleasure, is their sole 
divinity. And, as you | 
| say, they may be right. 
But is it right—TI say, 
is it right,George———”’ 

“Quite right, old 
boy.” 

“Ts it right, George, 
that these proceedings 
should be fathered on 
the guileless Londoner? | 
Why cannot the heady 
youth of Brighton con- 











Dog, I became extraordinarily eloquent 
and clear-headed. I saw everything in 
The shams and 
deceptions of Society fell away before 
me like a mist. The conviction grew 
on me that George was playing with me, 
and I became very indignant. 

“ George,” I said warmly, “I will 
be put off no longer. Ever since we 
asrived here you have been promising 
and not performing. I, on my side, 


| have promised an Editor to see life at 


| Brighton. 


If things go on as they are 
my readers will conclude that there is 
no wickedness at Brighton. And if 
that once gets abroad where are we? 


| Always till now, when men have flung 


in our faces the superior excitements of 
Paris, we have had our answer. ‘ London 
may be dull,’ we have said, ‘ but look 
at Brighton!’ And now, George 
“Quite right, old boy,” said George 
placidly. 
“TI tell you what, George—it's my 





betief the legend of the wicked Londoner 





gloomy vaults of the Aquarium to see 
the sea-lion fed. Later he was given 
Six coppers and sent upon the pier to 
squander them. There he contracted 
the gambler’s habit; there he learned 
without a tremor to stake his last copper 
at the ‘Guess Your Weight’ machine, 
or pitted himself against the ‘ Try Your 
Grip’ for money. And there, by the care- 
ful forethought of the local authorities, 
he had his first glimpse of the brilliant 
life of cities: there, by the grace of 
science, he saw with his own eyes What 
Tommy Saw in Paris; or, greatly daring, 
disbursed his tiny fortune on What the 
Butler Saw. Growing up, he found 
employment in the Metropolis and con- 
tracted early the habit of travelling in 
Pullman cars. Bored all day in London, 
the evening found him braced again at 
Brighton ; and at the week’s end, when 
for two whole days the east wind 
braced him without interruption, he 
found himself invariably so full of fire 





and devilry that some gay reckless 





—__—!fess themselves for | 
what they are? Why can’t they say | 
frankly and honourably, ‘We are a 
race apart. Living, as we do, at 
Brighton, we have to do as Brighton 
does. We need pleasure; we cannot 
live without sensation. It is the air. 
But there is no reason why anyone 
else should do as we do?’ Instead of 
that, George, they shedulously foster, 
George—they seduloushly 
“ Quite right, old boy.” 
“They sedulously foster, George, | 
this lying tale that it is the Londoners, | 
not they, who err and stay—who err | 
and stray. Oh, it is despi—it is despical | 
—it is despic——”’ 
“ Quite right, old boy.” 
“It is despicable, George,” 1 con- | 
} 

| 

| 


tinued easily. ‘ Who, in fact, are the 
Londoners who come here? What 
manner of men are the guests at this | 
hotel? Who, George——?”’ 
* Couldn’t say, old boy.” 
“They are Deans, George. At any } 
rate I saw few men at dinner who | 
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Shopman to Visitor (who wishes to 


AT A SEASIDE 


ke a very small and simple purchase). “You MAY BE 


THE FISHERMEN’S QUARTER, Mapam. THIS 18 THE SHOPPING END OF THE TOWN.” 














might not easily have been a Dean| 
incognito. The women, George, are 
chiefly social workers, domestic, vir- 


tuous. You may have noticed how 
many young families are here. For the| 


| 
rest, they are the members of socio- | 
politico-con- ” 

“ Socio—what, old boy ?” 

‘‘ Socio-politico-conferences, George. 
Brighton, as you would know, George, 
| if you read the papers, is the home of 
Conferences. The waterside has ever | 
, exercised an irresistible attraction on 
the serious and great. When Kixec 
| CANuTE wished to teach his counsellors | 
}a lesson he had a conference on the} 
| beach. When the Big Four meant} 
| business they had a conference at} 
| Cannes. When men make peace they 
have a conference at Geneva. And 


| cluded. 





“ EMPORIUM.” 


ABLE TO GET WHAT 


YOU REQUIRE IN 





The Liberal mass-rally has just con- 
But we have still the Society 
for the Maintenance of Free Trade and 
Free Love; there is the annual gather- 
ing of the Society of Stamp-Collectors 
and the International Conference on 
Bee-disease; the Seven- Point Group 
are discussing the problem of the Un- 
married Daughter with the Bachelors’ 
Union; then there is the Society for 


the Prevention of Rain, and lastly the | 
Joint Conference of the Executive Com- | 


mittee of the British Society of Under- 
takers and the Council of the Royal 
Society for Popularising Cremation.” 
“Well done, old boy!” 
“These, George,” I said, “are Lon- 
don’s contribution to Brighton 
“ Quite right, old boy.” 





“ And is it right, George, that these 


my point, George. Do you or do you 
not agree that the only wicked people 
at Brighton are the Brightoners ?” 

“Quite right, old boy,” said George, 
rising. ‘And let ’s go to the 
Night-jar.” 


now 


On the way to the Night-jar I ex- | 


| plained the whole thing to him over 
‘again. A. P. H. 





Our Adipose Agitators. 

“Mr, ——, the strike leader, stated that he 
had received an anonymous letter, in which 
his correspondent threatened to shoot him for 
| being responsible for the strike. 
said Mr. ——, ‘ if I am shot I shall be a martyr 

; to the cause, and then the fat will be in the 
fire.’ "—Provincial Paper. 
| “Dowpyism at Gen. Suuts’ MEETING 
DENOUNCED.” 
Headline in Jersey Paper. 


i 
| 











when a Party prepares for War, it has | worthy and devoted workers should be | 


| 
‘Very well,’ | 
| 
}a conference at Brighton. There are | vilified—thatthe name of Londonshould | 


Still it’s no use being chic with smuts 











i . . | ! 

j} at the moment, George, no fewer than | be used as a convenient shield for the | * mut | 

| Seven conferences at Brighton ” lindulgence of Younger Brighton—is it| “There cannot be coherence in a ship's 
Ag many as that, old boy ?” | right, George- : a | course with two needles in the capstan. 


“Seven conferences, George. It is Advt. in San Francisco Magazine. 
not for nothing that Brighton has been 


ealled the Committee-Room of England. | 


“Quite right, old boy,” said George | 
sleepily. | Not unless a couple of hawsers we 





‘“T question whether you have taken | hitched over the binnacle. 
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| Government are faced with the prob- 


| and what shall we do about it between 
| now and next Derby-day ? 








| was beating upon the drama of Epsom 


| it. Beyond their names we still know 


_ a secret society of little men, with only 
| one face between them, as every photo- 


| unhappily not quite so pronounced as 


| short in stature, spare in figure, clean- 
_ shaven (moustaches being, I suppose, 
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IMPOVERISHED MopeERnIstT, FORCED TO MAKE A DIRECT APPEAL TO A PHILISTINE PUBLIC, SELECTS A CONGENIAL TYPE 
PAVEMENT 60 AS TO MAKE AS LITTLE SACRIFICE OF PRINCIPLE AS POSSIBLE. 








| time he does not spend in riding seems 


LIVES OF THE LITTLE MEN. 

Tue Derby is over: Lord Dery has 
justified his title: his horse has added 
new lustre to the name of the builder 
of the Old Library in Venice; and the 


lems: How harmful is a sweepstake, 


But, in spite of the fierce light that 


Downs for weeks before the race, we 
are still as ignorant as ever of the inner 
life of the chief human participants in 


nothing about the jockeys ; they remain 


graph manifests. Indeed, it is possible 
almost to come to believe that race- 
horses are ridden by names alone. 
What to us does the word DonoGuur 
convey beyond a coming-on disposition, 


it used to be? All that we can say for 
certain is that, like his colleagues, he is 
so heavy), bow-legged and partial to 


bright-coloured silks, and that what 


to be spent in travelling from course to 





course, from horse to horse. 


In private life, as I am in a position 
to tell, SrepHen DonoGuvr is quiet 
and studious. Most of his not incon- 
siderable gains have been invested in 
his picture gallery, which contains no 
fewerthan three Rempranpts, and takes 
count of such moderns as Martissk and 
Paut Nasx. §So much for the real 
STEVE. 

We will next take the three jockeys 
who were placed in the recent Derby, 
beginning with T. Weston, the rider of 
the winner. This admirable performer 
takes his name from the favourite Somer- 
set watering-place, which, in honour of 
the great event of June 4th, 1924, is 
now to be known as Weston-super- 
colt. As a mere infant he performed 
prodigies of valour on the family rock- 
ing-horse, thus making it clear to what 
a destiny he was shaping. A profound 
Italian scholar, it was he who in 1921 
persuaded Lord Dery to give his year- 
ling the honoured name of Sansovino, 
thus linking up the jockey’s birthplace 
with the Queen of the Adriatic. His 
motto is, ‘On, Stanley, on.” 

FP. Butxock, the rider of St. Germans 
for Lord Astor (who, although famous 
as our Best Second, is not, as has been 
alleged, changing his name to Lord 
Oyster) is in private life an ardent musi- 
cian. Under a well-known pseudonym 
he has composed a number of morceaux 





for the piano which few people would 
guess were often thought out actually in 
the saddle. Ole Bull, the Scandinavian 


violinist, is sometimes mentioned as an | 


ancestor, but I have no proof of this. 
V. SmyruH, who steered Hurstwood 


into the third place, originally spelt his | 


name in the usual way common to all 
the great family, from Lord Birxen- 


HEAD downwards, but having had once, | 
at Victoria Station, on the way to Ling: | 


field, a sharp dispute with a bookstall 
attendant who was clearly in the wrong, 


he changed the spelling to Smyth as a | 
In other words he became a | 


protest. 
Y-man. Apart from this single fracas, 
V. Smyth is the most placid and pacific 
of men, never so happy as when seated 


in his arm-chair in his pleasant panelled | 
library in Park Lane, turning over 4 | 


portfolio of old prints or lovingly hand- 
ling a first folio Shakespeare. 

Lord Rosrpery’s colt Parmenio was 
ridden in the Derby by E. C. Extrort, 
but was not placed; the same jockey 
rode the same owner’s Plack in the 
Oaks and came in second. 
in addition to being at the head of the 
riding averages for the current season— 
and, although in that proud position, 
having lost his steady backers a lot of 


Eq.uiortrT, | 


money !—is a poet of some distinction, | 


and his ode to Lord Rosesrry on his 
recent birthday is quoted wherev 
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are eaten and bran is mashed. “ Primest 
of Roses,” it begins :— 





“Primest of Roses, and of charm the 

essence, 

Long mayst thou grace the Durdans 

with thy presence! ” 
and so forth for twenty couplets more. 
B. Carstake, known to his friends 
_ as “ Brownie,” is a jockey purely by the 
| decree of fate. His heart is in cricket, 
| and nothing but his physique, his irregu- 
| lar length and direction when bowling | 
| and his defective attack and imperfect 
defence when batting, prevented him | 
from playing for Australia, his native 
land, with ARMsTRONG's team two or! 
three years ago. 

H. Beastry, who rode the luckless | 
Tom Pinch, is a born botanist, and the! 
fact that he does not invariably come | 
in first is due to his hobby, for he has | 
often dismounted during a race to pick | 
a rare specimen blooming by the course. | 
Seas ae sociton of Tom Pinch in tho THE MOST INOPPORTUNE PHOTOGRAPH MAY BE— 
classic race the other day. No other 
reason has been given. 

As for the rest, ARCHIBALD is a chess | 
enthusiast and dreams every night of 
beating CapaBLANcA; H. Jevuisscollects | 

stamps; C, Smrrke makes deadly cariea- | 
tures of his friends; M. Beary, an ardent | 
Prohibitionist, sings tenor in the village | 
choir whenever his engagements enable | 
him tospend Sunday at home; J. CuH1Lps | 


is a water-colourist rather in the manner | 
of Brapazon, and R. A. Jones trains | 
jackdaws to talk and bullfinches to| 
whistle. 
j 
How much more interesting will such | 
details as these make the little men 
when next you see them, either at Ascot 
or Goodwood ! E. V. L. 









































| 

SEASONABLE HELP. | 

Sir,—On behalf of many of your 

younger readers may I appeal to you 

to help us over our great difficulty at | 

this time of the year? | IMMENSELY IMPROVED BY A LITTLE 
| 





| 
j 
| 
| 











The songs of the birds, the scent of JUDICIOUS TRIMMING. 
the flowers, and one thing and another, 
set in motion within us something which 








johnnies who write poetry in your paper | influence it might do very nicely by next 








impels us to write poetry. every week. year, Having to change the name | 
We know what we would like to Say, Couldn't you, Sir, introduce a new} wouldn't in the least spoil it. 

and we could manage the metre pretty | fashion in poetry, in which the method| Yours, ete., Ligurty Turnnam. 

well. Where we come a cropper is at|of rhyming which I have suggested 

the rhyme. | would be allowed and recognised? Then} «tye Welsh were masters cf gorilla wa: 


It is true that there is stuff without|[ for one, with thousands of others, | fare."—Weekly Paper. 
rhyme that is supposed to be poetry:|could get a move on, and without So these are the people who have been 
but that won’t do for us. If you sent | wasting too many of theselight evenings 
that sort of thing to anyone, any friend | could more or less pour it ‘out. 

_ of yours for instance, it wouldn't cut} 


| wiping out this noble breed and causing 


a 
A] » ° rm 
For! so much excitement in The Times. 


instance: EBERRON SERS 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 


; any ice at all. There must be rhy mes When evening smiles the g'orious thrush ‘* Housshold Furniture, including Skeleten 

} —there is no getting away from that. Sings his glad song, dear Annabel, Wardrotes, with curtains, bedding, blankets, | 
Now the best rhyme for a word is the | a ey pasar sah vr a rae sheets, quilts, ete,’ raed Zealand Paper. | 

‘awem word. What’s more, it’s the} Re PO eee Everything in fact that the most ex- 


| easiest. And we want something easy. | Yes, I know it doesn’t sound right for|acting family skeleton could require 


It isn’t as if we were clever like those | this year’s weather ; but with your great | for his cupboard, 
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Susceptible Little Boy. “1 THINK THEY'RE SILLY, THESE OLD-FASHIONED PROGRAMMES. 


a i A 
— 


an 


So 


——— 





You GET BOOKED UP; THEN HALFWAY 


THROUGH THE EVENING YOU CLICK WITH SOMEBODY, AND THERE YOU ARE—ABSOLUTELY DONE!” 








STANZAS WRITTEN IN EXTREME DEJEC- 
TIGN AT THE END OF LAST WEEK. 


| THere is no Summer, she has fled; 
The earth is filled with floods of rain ; 
I think that I shall go to bed 
| Till kindly Winter comes again ; 


Till kindly Winter, stern and true, 
Relays her comfortable fires, 
| And snow obliterates from view 
The aspect of the streaming shires. 


Does anybody want to buy 
| A racquet and some buckskin shoes, 
| And several zephyr shirts that I 
| Shall never have the chance to use ? 


| I went to see a cricket-match ; 

| Asingle(through the slips) was made; 
| The wicket-keeper dropped a catch, 

| And that was all the cricket played! 


| The tumult and the shouting died, 

| The captains and their teams went 
in ; 

| I travelled on a ‘bus, outside ; 

| My underclothes are rather thin. 


| Does anybody want a lot 

| Of golf-clubs that have ploughed the 
j leas 

_ In happier years, and since the rot 
Might still be used for training peas ? 





The age of Noan has recommenced, 
The aqueous years once more return ; 

The gods, with this vile orb incensed, 
Havevowed tosink the whole concern. 





All things that were before the Flood 
Infest the earth with bellowing noise; 
A dinosaurus chewing cud 
Has been observed at Chesham Bois. 


The lightning lights, the rivers rise, 
The heaven is dark with thunder 
glooms ; 
The gentle dace, with quiet eyes, 
Come floating into drawing-rooms. 


There was a garden-party once 
To which (I know not why or how) 
I had been asked—a Mrs. Bunce— 
Where is that garden-party now ? 


Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
I mean to say, where are the’hordes 
Who hoped for seats at Wimbledon, 
And can these bulrushes be Lord's ? 


Gladly would I exchange some neat 
But yet not gaudy flannel things 
For overshoes (‘ eleven " feet), 
Or pair of sound umbrella springs. 


Above the earth’s despairing bog 
Looms momently the sullen dawn; 
Does anybody want a frog 
[ found last night upon the lawn ? 





The song of birds is all a myth; 


For watering his flower-beds with ? 


| 
| 
| 


Would anybody like a hose 


I have an old barometer 
That somebody might like to buy, 
Which when you tap it does not stir 
But still remains at “ Very D 


There is no Summer, she has fled; 
The earth is filled with floods of rain ; | 


Till kindly Winter comes agai. 


| 
[ think that I shall go to bed 
| 





Our Optimistic Advertisers. 
“GARDEN Hose. 
Order now before the drought overtakes 
you.”—Daily Paper. 





“ And now back to Bristol in the shades of | 
evening, through the beautiful valley of 
Limpley Stoke, with a peep at the bridge over | 


| 
| 
which the river runs.”—Local Paper. | 
| 
! 


The floods in the West must have been 
even worse than we had supposed. 





A propos of the Cricket Champion- 
ship :— 

“Five points are awarded for a win. In a 
drawn game the side leading on first innings 
take three points and 84-95. Brussels, 97} 
Berlin, 18 billions.”"—Provincial Paper. 
The present system has its objections; | 
but thisstrikes usas far too complicated. | 
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SOT nrals ih 
| LESE-MAJESTE. 
i| Trave Untontsm (to Unofficial Striker). “THIS IS NOT AN ORDINARY STRIKE—IT’S RANK 
REVOLUTION. YOU’RE NOT MERELY DEFYING YOUR EMPLOYERS AND THE PUBLIC i 
YOU ’’RE DEFYING ME!” } 


{Inset: John Bull keeps himself in training for a repetition of the recont strike. 
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Lady. “1 DON’T WANT TO SAY A WORD AGAINST PUBLIC-HOUSES IN GENERAL; IT’S THE ATMOSPHERE OF SOME OF THEM THAT I DON'T LIKE.’ 


Old Woman. “I aGrEE WITH you, MISS; THEY DO GET A BIT STUFFY AFTER A TIME.” 








DYING CONDITIONS IN AMERICA. 

{VERYBODY who knows anything at 
all about the world knows what a won- 
derful place America is to live in; 
among all the more enlightened nations 
this is a generally accepted fact and 
needs no arguing. 

But a peculiarity which is no less a 
fact, though it is not so generally known, 
is that America is just as wonderful a 
place todiein. People do not oftencon- 
sider this, yet it is one of the main points 
of American superiority ; New York’sdy- 
ing conditions are almost ideal. There 





ground, but four of the most deadly of 
the latitudinal streets cross the crossing. 
This is a combination that it takes a 
genius to outwit; if Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue do not attend to a man, 
he can rest assured that Forty-second or 
Forty-third or Forty-fourth or Forty- 
fifth Street will. 

Of the three, Times Square is proba- 
bly the most aristocratic. Herald Square 
is crossed by the Sixth Avenue “* L,” 
which makes so much noise that the 
policeman who picks you up never gets 
your name straight, and it is cold and 
shady and muddy and disagreeable; and 


are all the latest modern conveniences | Columbus Circle, though it can probably 


and up-to-date improvements, and 
nearly anybody, no matter how poor 
he is, can arrange to get killed at a 
moment's notice. (When I say killed, 
I refer here, of course, to the normal 
death, 7.e. getting run over in traffic.) 

I cannot imagine, for example, a spot 


| in all the world more perfectly adapted 


| 
i 
} 
i 
| 


for dying than Times Square—unless it 
is Herald Square, or possibly Columbus 
Circle. Not only does Seventh Avenue 
here join forces with Broadway, either 
one of which could compete single- 
handed with any foreign stamping 











show almost as good a record as either 
of the others, is a very white and newish 
sort of place, fenced in with plate-glass 
windows advertising motor-cars and 
griddle-cakes, and has a kind of sales- 
man - stenographer air about it that 
throwsa pretty heavy cloud over a man’s 
family if he gets himself killed off there. 
Times Square is socially thesafest place. 
You know that you are all right if you 
get run over in Times Square. 

There is less social tradition restrain- 
ing the choice of what vehicle to have 
run over you. Almost any machine is 


respectable. It is generally considered 
a little more refined to use a common 
yellow taxi, although many well-bred 
people prefer the old-fashioned street- 
var, and quite a few of the younger 
families are garish enough in their taste 
to like Ladder-Waggons No. 7 and 
No. 8 of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, which are painted a brilliant 
crimson and have six wheels ; but there 
is indisputably not nearly so much of 
a vulgar display with a yellow taxi. 
These yellow taxis are built for busi- 
ness. They are red-orange in colour to 
begin with, and thus exert a psycholo- 
gical attraction on the sub-conscious 
will and pull pedestrians straight into 
their clutches. They are equipped, in | 
the second place, with nickel“ bumpers” 
running across the front and rear of 
each chassis. The purpose of this out- 
rigging is evident after a moment's 
thought. The forward ‘“‘bumper,” since 
you could hardly expect the wheels to 
run over you while you are standing 
up, is there to hit you and stretch you 
out on the street. The rear “‘ bumper” 
is more of an emergency affair ; it is 
curved out on each side of the rear | 








tyres in the manner of a war-chariot, | 
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Grandpa, 





“Mine ’s poinGc ‘Faust.’ Wat's yours porna?” 








so that if by some misonlaulation the| 
driver failed to. throw you with the 
front one, the bent ends of this rear one 


next yellow taxi three feet behind. 
For it is a Union rule that there shall 


; never be more than three feet between 


| taxis. This, of course, gives you the 
satisfaction of never having to wait. 
| If you have decided on a street-car or a 
| fire-engine you may have to wait five 
| minutes before you get a chance to show 
what you are made of, but with these 


| taxis all you have to do is step off the| 


| kerb. 

In general, yellow taximen do not care 
| to go out of their way to run over you, 
| because if they do, and kill you, they 
| are liable to lose their licences, and you 
| are not worth it; but it almost never 
| happens that you are not in the way of | 
| at least one of them 
a place east of Fifth Avenue at about 





+ 
vehicles come curving across it from | subtl le convenience which arises out o! 


| approximately eight points of the com- | | the very nature of the waggons. I refer, 
will catch you back of the knees and | 
| down you for the convenience of the | 


pass. I once saw a man there get in |of course, to the New York ambulances. 
the way of three yellow taxis. They 


drivers, and none of them a give their way to hit you; far from be ing 
him up; every one of them claimed | handicapped by the fear of losing their 
that he had seen the man first. And | licences, I have it on good authority 
it was at this time that I devised the|that they are paid a perquisite of s 
irule of thumb that if anything can be | much per head for anybody extra they 
more effective than a yellow taxi it is|can bringin. To them the inhabitants 





Indeed there is 


Eighteenth Street—I will not give the | 
name of the place, as it is not usually 
thought to be in the same class with 


simply yellow taxis. of the city are nothing more than s 
} 


| many peripatetic five-dollar bills, and 


| But they have one great limitation ; 


| doubtedly afford the most popular mode | speak vulgarly, another pair of shoes 
|} of dying in the country, but they can- 
|not work in closed traffic. When the | their families to do away with you. 
lights in the traffic towers turn against| And this mode of dying is also o! 
| them they have to stop; this means|immense convenience to re 
| that the times at which they can attend |for it is a psychological fact that a 
to you are limited. man is less eager to die after he has 
Now there is one machine that I|been run over than he was before, 
have not yet mentioned, upon which |and these machines, immediately after 
the traffic lights have no effect what-| stretching you out, put you inside oo 
ever; no matter what the lights say, it | take you straight on to the hospital 


for the baby. 


about warner -and- fifty yards ids and ¥ many this? is more th: un balk uneed by the 


Their drivers, unlike the taximen, feel | 
are not a very courteous crowd, these | no embarrassment about going out ol | 


| 
they are excellent in their way and un- | every one they can run down means, to 
| 


It is thus their duty to | 


seen some mighty fine exhibits there) | to jump over the arch in Washington | covering from having caught a fleeting 
and I do not wish to seem to be adver-| Square. There are comparatively few glimpse of the bottom of one of these 














will come down Fifth Avenue as though Just the other day I was talking to an | 
Times Square and the rest (though I have | it were trying to work up enough speed | acquaintance of mine who is slowly re- | 


tising it—where the no-man’s-land is!of them, which is a hardship, but to! waggons, and his contention is that the | 
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| drivers are invariably men with some 
| knowledge of anatomy and that they 
| know exactly what part of you to run 
| over, a knowledge which is, of course, 
not in the possession of the ordinary 
_ yellow taximan. He felt that this was 
| an advantage to be considered in balance- 
| ing ambulances against yellow taxis ; 
| but personally, though I admit the 
| luxury of ambulances, their compara 
tive scarcity on the streets makes me 
| cast my preference in favour of the taxis. 
There are many other ways of doing it. 
; There are trucks and buses and limous- 
| ines of soap manufacturers; there arethe 
| subway trains and the elevated trains, 
| each Company furnishing an average of 
| about eighty fast-moving wheels every 
minute, not to,speak of an adequate 
| third-rail; there are easy chances of 
being shot by somebody who wants your 
| pocket-book, or of walking off the roof 
| of the Petit Building and falling half- 
| a-mile; there are, moreover, two rivers 





























4) tit oft ‘Pye 
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, and a harbour to get drowned in, half-a-| We eit ‘ hy 

| dozen high-swung bridges to leap from,| ‘th uit AH 
| and innumerable ferries and small boats ee? mi Ait 
| and barges from which any deck-hand vy iil 

| would be glad to throw you. Space aM | 


| does not permit me even to enumerate 

| all the methods of dying, but, though 

| [do not profess to have examined the 

es age exhaustively, it is safe to say 
that, no matter what your chosen exit 

'may be, America can supply it to you 
in wholesale quantities. U.S.A 





! A ROMANCE OF TO-MORROW. 


Txey had played together in the fields 
and down by the little stream, when he 
was eight and she was six. 

Into his memories of those days there 

| would steal the clear-cut picture of a 

| little figure, a black-haired grey-eyed 

| elf, dancing before him over the flowered 

' meadows or lying beside him on the 
bank of the stream through the long 

| sunny hours. 

| And when he had come back from 











Rees Conductor (with four farthings tendered by boy in payment of fare). “Butmey! you'Ln | 
| his first term at school for a summer| sx BRINGING JAM-JARS NEXT.” 


| holiday that stretched out in his memory 








| to an endless succession of golden days, | blazer, had promised to wait for him|toying moodily with a fountain-pen 
| she had been the companion of his| for ever and ever. and touched the bell again irritably, 
| rambles, the abettor of his escapades “Jeannie,” he had said, “1 would|impatiently. The door opened and the 
and the confidante of his ambitions. gain a throne for you if I thought you | new shorthand-typist entered. 
He remembered the night before she | cared for such things.” And she had| “You must be more punctual!” 
| had left with her people for India. He | answered, “ Dick, oh, Dick, I shall only | snapped the Minister. “Takedown——” | 
| was sixteen then—still a mere boy,| want you.” The new shorthand-typist stood still, 
but they had stood there together very} And that was twenty years ago. | stdring at the distinguished person who | 
still and quiet in the blue dusk of the| Their paths had diverged and she had | glared angrily from ‘the swivel ehair. 
June evening and whispered of their} passed outofhislife. The old days now “Jeannie! oh, Jeannie!” stammered | 
love. seemed to him not even the vision of|the new a “is it—it | 
And then, to stifle the pain that came | far-off happy things, but the beautiful | cannot | 
creeping into his heart, he had broken | days of some other and more wonderful] Mrs. Clapperton (née Jean Mackay), 
into a torrent of wild boasting, He|existence. He had ceased to nurse his| Secretary of State for War, peered | 





would win all the world for her an4| early ambitions. through her pince-nez. “ Mr. Richard | 
bring it to her feet. And she, crying Strachan?” she remarked drily. “ Be | 




















softly and holding to the eo of his TheSeeretary 0 of State forW ar stopped seated, pomenanek akedown thisletter.” | 
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A DUELLO. 


Frederick, who was standing beside 


me at the time and saw the 
whole incident from beginning 
to end, puts the blame on the 
piermaster. Possibly Freder- 
ick is right. Certainly the man 
lost control of himself. Un- 
doubtedly too he abused his 
authority. But I blame the 
woman. As far as I was able 
to judge, indeed, she brought 
the whole thing on herself. She 
goaded the man and flicked him 
on the raw and goaded him 
again until his tottering reason 
floundered from its throne. 
Asso often happens in affairs 
of violence, the initial dispute 
was of so trivial a nature that 


| it might well have passed un- 
| noticed. Yet the climax when 


it came was so unexpected, so 
utterly nerve-racking, that i 


| could only shut my eyes and 


| turn away. When I looked 


| again all was over. 


Not one 
among the Italians who were 


.| standing round while the affair 


was developing had raised a 


| finger to avert the conse- 


quences, 
The woman had placed her 


AN ASCOT SUGGESTION 


nat 
ec ad 
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WON BY A LENGTH. 
FOR CLIMBERS. 








“THE 








basket directly in the track of oncoming 
, . . . 5 
passengers, and the piermaster, dignified 





PIERMASTER, 
UNIFORM, HAD ASKED HER TO MOVE IT.” 


DIGNIFIED AND ABRUPT IN HIS NEW 


asked her to move it. That was all. 
The matter might have been adjusted 
and abrupt in his new uniform, had | in a moment. 


But the woman, resent- 
ing the tone of the request, 
shrugged her shoulders at the 
piermaster and grinned. True, 
she moved the offending basket 
at the same time. But the 
piermaster took umbrage. With 
two strides he was upon her, 
hisarmsakimbo, shouting what 
appeared to be a dissertation 
on manners. The woman list- 
ened attentively. Her arms 
were folded, her head was 
thrown back and she stood 
motionless, one foot advanced. 
Not by the twitching of a 
muscle did she interrupt while 
the piermaster was shouting. 
Nosooner had he finished, how- 
ever, than she advanced the 
other foot, jerked her head for- 
ward and snorted — literally 
snorted —in the piermaster's 
face. 

The oncoming passenger's 
loitered to watch. They saw 
the piermaster’s arms drop 
limply to his sides and his 
mouth fall open in sheeramaze- 
ment. They saw him stiflen 
again under the strain of self- 
control. Then with a shudder- 
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ing grunt he wrenched himself back- 
| ward and away, as if not daring to trust 
his powers of restraint. 

The incident might have ended here 
had the woman been content with what 
| was, after all, a very real victory. 
| Already the piermaster was returning 
ito his duties, shuddering indeed, but 
| obviously prepared to let bygones be 
Already he had resumed his 





| bygones. 
customary attitude for pier-superin- 
i tending, when the woman, flushed 
| with success and seeking the bubble 
| reputation at the piermaster’s mouth, 
reopened hostilities. In a flash she 
had stepped forward, squeaked, puffed 
smartly on the back of the piermaster’s 
head and braced 


was again, arms 
akimbo, eager for the result. 
The piermaster spun round. His 


eyes were protruding now; his fore- 
head bulged; his neck showed purple 
above the restricting collar of his tunic. 
I heard Frederick catch his breath. 
Would no one interfere to the 
wretched woman from the results of 
her own folly? The full length of the 
little pier separated us from the dispu- 
tants. We were helpless. 

But the end was not yet. Beyond 
springing towards the woman, waving 
his arms and shouting at the top of 
his voice as though bent on her in- 
stant destruction, the piermaster did 
nothing. We began to breathe again. 
Not that the piermaster was entirely 


save 


| without a moment’s 








“WAVING HIS ARMS AND SHOUTING AT 





THE 








: a. 7 . . Ses ba 
appeased. Far from it. Three times|the menace of maniac hands as they 


did he turn away, all in the manner of| flashed down. 


a General whose campaign has crippled 


the foe, but always he swung backlaway, trembling. 


again, either to men- 
tion something he 
had forgotten or tore- 
capitulate what had 
already been said. 
The woman faced 


him gallantly. Her 
proud head, flung 
well back to avoid 


the bristling mous- 
tache, came steadily 
forward whenever 
circumstances _ per- 
mitted. Her eyes 
never flinched. 
Then it happened. 
Barely had the 
piermaster rounded 
off the last of his 
perorations, barely 
had hiseyesreturned 
to their sockets, 
barely had his wav- 
ing arms dropped to 
restat hissides,when, 


warning, the woman 
stamped her foot and put out her tongue 
at him! 

The air was electric. For a full three 
seconds the piermaster did nothing. He 
appeared to be stunned. Then his eyes 
began to protrude 
again, his veins rose 
quickly into promin- 
ence, his chest and 
shoulders heaved 
convulsively. And as 
I glanced at Freder- 
ick I read chill fear 
on his face. 

“Poor headstrong 
woman!” he gasped. 
“This is the end.” 

And it was. With 
a Bedlamite scream 
the piermaster leapt 
forward. He was no 
longerhuman. For 
a second or two his 
arms flayed the air 
above his shoulders, 
while his fingers, 
clutching, quivering, 
clawing horribly, 
jerked ever in the 
direction of that slen- 
der throat. I heard 
the woman scream as 
she stumbled back- 
ward, I heard the 
thunder of the man’s 
boots as he danced 
about her. I had a 





TOP OF HIS VOICK.” 





r OUT 


a 
| 
| 
| 


Then I closed my eyes and turned 


HIM,” 


HER TONGUE AT 
. a ‘ 

When I ventured to look again all 
was over. 

The woman had vanished from the 
pier. Frederick pointed her out to me 
She was strolling back towards the 
shops, chatting happily with another 
woman and admiring the gaily-eoloured 
handkerchief of acompanion who walked 
in front. 

The piermaster, hands in pockets, was 
calmly superintending the withdrawal 
of our gangway. 

“What did he do to her?” I asked, 
wiping the perspiration from my fore- 
head. 

« Snapped his fingers full in her face,” 
said Frederick. 








SUN-CURED CITIES. 
Lorp LEVERHULME, benign and calm, 
Dispenser of detergent balm, 
Whom Burke euphoniously styles 
The Viscount “ of the Western Isles,’ 
In serious strain deplores and pities 
The “ greyness” of our British cities. 
The charge, we own, is fairly flung 
By one whose withers are unwrung, 
For even now Port. Sunlight’s bliss 
Eelipses Heliopolis. 
“ Mind is the lever of all things ”— 
So the sagacious prophet sings ; 
Conversely we are pleased to find 
That Lever is our master-mind, 
Whose heliotherapic rays 
Will brighten and prolong our days 
And never let our forces dwindle 





dazed impression of 





Spite of the fearsome feats of GainpELn. 
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| congenial toadrama of political intrigue. 
| are naturally disposed to agoraphobia, or 


| if you must have political intrigue car- 


| it fairly topieal. 


| ticians of the day are dependent upon 


_ actions, but the particular kind of scandal 
| in which this play specialises—the al- 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Lonpon Lire” (Drury Lane). 

1 seem to have read, a few days ago, 
in an evening paper a statement by 
Mr. ArnoLp Bennett, in the course of 
which he expressed a very poor opinion 
of the scenery provided for Pelléas and 
Mélisande by the British Opera Com- 
pany. But I have not heard that he has 
any complaint to make of the scenery 
provided for his own play at Drury 
Lane. I too found it excellent ; far too 
good indeed for the stuff which is talked 
in front of it. 

The conditions of Drury Lane are not 


People who practise this secretive habit 
a “ morbid dread of open spaces.” But 
ried on in open spaces, with large crowds 
constantly intruding, it is as well tohave 
It is true, no doubt, 


that, like Semon Blackshaw, many poli- 


Hebraic advice for their financial trans- 





leged use of inside official information | 
for the purpose of a Stock Exchange | 


| deal—belongs to a remote and dread- | 
| ful past and had its last flicker as long | 


| which a revival is running at this 
| moment—I should not have been very 








ago as the affaire Marconi, 

It looks as if Mr. Arnotp Bennet? 
had been rummaging in some dusty 
pigeon-hole for this antiquity. I think, 
if I had hisrecord—including that really | 
good play, The Great Adventure, of | 


eager to give my name to a pot-boiler 
like London Life. 

The title is misleading. We do not | 
even get to the Metropolis at all till the 
Second Act. In the three scenes of the 
First Act—a solicitor’s office in Burs- 
ley of “The Five Towns” (a tribute from 
Mr. Arxotp Bennett to Mr. Arnoip 
Bennet?) ; the courtyard of the White 
Horse Inn, Ipswich (apparently selected 
for purely scenic purposes); and a 
country-house in Essex—we are intro- 
duced to a variety of characters who 
are about to be sucked into the vortex 
of London Life. But the patrons of 
Drury Lane melodrama will be rudely 
disappointed if they expect to be treated 
to paroxysms of gaiety. Tea on the 
Terrace of the Commons will not appease 
their pampered tastes ; nor even a recep- 
tion at the house of a political hostess. 
But they will love to indulge their ancient 
prejudice in favour of private conver- 
sations carried on aloud, and without 
noticeable embarrassment, in the pres- 
ence of just anybody. 

Yet here again I must warn them 





that this hallowed custom is not fol- 


lowed as faithfully as of old. I suspect 
Mr. Knosiock of insisting upon some 
of those sudden dispersals of the crowd 
by which the leading characters are 
left to a convenient privacy. There is 
the device of a division-bell which 
empties the Terrace; there is the sudden 
call to supper which summons away 
the distinguished company from Sir 
Howard Nathan's suburban pleasaunce; 
and you would never guess, from any 
experience you may have had of such 
functions, with what ordered swiftness 
the guests of Mrs. Oppletree contrived to 
demobilise when she wanted to be in a 
position to hear the confidences of the 





THE BURSLEY LION SHAKES HIS MANE. 
Simon Blackshaw . . Mr. Henry AILEY. 


Premier-Elect on the selection of his 
Cabinet. 

The dialogue was rather stodgy. 
Fortunately Mr. Aintey, who did most 
of the talking, did it at a great pace. 
There was not enough intentional 
humour to raise more than a few faint 
smiles, and I only carried away two 
samples of wisdom. The first of these 

~aud I had heard something like it 
in To Have the Honour—described the 
modern flapper as one “who knows 
everything but understands nothing ;"” 
the other was Blackshaw’s remark when 
he proposed, for his private gratification, 
to return to the political life which he 
would never have left if he had done his 
duty—* I owe it to the Public!” An 
excellent thrust at the self-conceit and 
self-deception—if not actual hypocrisy 
—of a certain type of politician. 

I was sorry for Mr. Arniey in the 
part of Blackshaw. He would have 





been so much more happily employed in 
his old part in The Great Adventure. 
Was it his own choice? And, if so— 
but perhaps it would not be discreet to 
ask. Miss Linian Brartruwaire, in the 
part of Mrs. Oppletree, was, as always, 
gentle and sympathetic. But I nevey 
mistook her for a woman of ambition. 
who would be likely to drag her fool of 
a sporting husband out of the country 


| 


life he loved and push him into politics, | 


which he loathed. 


And, if she had | 


really been built on these stout lines, | 


I doubt if her conscience would have | 


been sensitive enough to charge he 
with causing his death when (with one 
of his peculiarly rapid exits) he escaped 
to his yacht and fell overboard. 

Miss Mary JERROLD was charming as 
Mrs. Blackshaw, and bore her elevation 
from the sombre levels of Bursley to 
the giddy heights of London Society 
with the nicest equipoise. Miss Oxive 
SLOANE, as Georgie Dream, who rose 
with equal rapidity in the still more 
dazzling sphere of revue, was responsible 
for whatever gaiety the play exuded; 
and Miss Henen Spencer, as Doris 


Blackshaw, gave us, as if born to it, a | 


picture of the hard-voiced, precocious, 
unlovable flapper who has displaced, on 
the stage as in life, the sweet and in- 
genuous type of a happier day. 

Mr. Henry Visart did all that was 
humanly possible with the part of 
Holyoke (Premier-Elect), and Mr. J. H. 
Ronerts’ sketch of a solicitor’s clerk 
was quietly admirable. Finally Mr. 


FRANK CocHRANE, in the character of | 


Howard Nathan, made an adequately 
tough financier, without trying too 





hard to convince us of that gentleman’s | 


racial origin. 
The scenery (and I am sure that Mr 
ArnoLtp Brennetr would like me to 


revert to this dominating feature) was, | 


as I said, excellent, though the per- 
spective of the House of Commons in 
the Terrace scene was a little too sud- 
den for the animated background to 
keep up with it; and the river at West- 


minster Bridge (apparently closed to | 


traffic) seemed to have been contracted 
with the object of allowing the County 
Council Hall to be worked in. 

I haven’t yet been to revive my 
memories of Mr, Bennett's The Great 
Adventure, and so I cannot say how 
good the scenery is which they have 
given him there. But I think I must 
go and see that delightful comedy again 
for its own sake, and to correct my 
recent impressions of Mr. Bennet as 
a playwright. O. 5. 


Granp Guieanot (Comepy). 


London’s Grand Guignol has indeed 
fallen from grace. No longer need 
nerve-racked ladies implore their 
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Mr. Lioyvp Grorce, “ WHAT WILT THOU DO IF OUR PEOPLE MURMUR?” 
Mr. Aseuiru, “TARRY A LITTLE AND THOU SHALT BEHOLD.” 





my detectives. Didn't you know I} You gather she is not really one of us 
sportsmen clutch the arms of their fau- | always havetobe protected? My people | poor girls, as she pretends, but a woman 
teuils and call softly upon the heavenly |don’t like me. Yes, I once had a man | with a purpose. . . The kiimmel is on 
powers. In four pieces we have but | flogged to death.” Lea's eyes flicker.|the table . . . You ought to be able to 
two murders, one a mere plain piece of guess the rest. 

shooting done on the spur of the mo- Mr. Beaby, our champion guignolist, 
ment. No mad women to put out the enjoyed himself hugely. Miss Exsom | 
eyes of young girls, no revived corpses is distinctly gaining in power. 
to strangle their revivers ; no men just Dead Man's Pool, by Victor Bainces | 
going to the seaffold. Paltry, I call it. and T. C, BripGes, sounds very borri- 

However in Private Room, No.6, done fying, but is only a gentle and none 

from the French of ANprRE pe LorprE too bad joke about a fisherman, a con- 
and PrerrE CHAINE into English vict and a salmon. Mr. Henry Oscar 
by Jost G. Levy, we get somewhere makes a creditable convict. 

near the real thing. General Gregoroff Peter Weston, from the American of 
(Mr. GrorGe Bransy), a terrifically Frank Dazey and Leiantron Osmvuy, | 
fierce Russian with a most abrupt is a rapid four-Act affair about a heavy, 
black beard, is expecting a lady in heartless, hectoring industrialist, whose | 
an expensive discreet Parisian restau- children’s characters are warped by his | 
rant. He snarls and snaps at the tyranny, who lives for his confounded 
waiters and you would not be surprised Pump Works, for Success and Power. 
if he bit one of them in the leg; nor, Would you think that they had the 
you felt, would they. All Russian | nerve to cast Mr. Norman McKisnen 
military officers are apt to behave like | for a part like this? Well, they had. 
that. In fact the last time he supped And we all vastly enjoyed seeing this | 
here the General tried to strangle the Rutherford—Anthony-McKusne form- | 
head-waiter. Luckily, though remain- ulaagain. Of course Peter Weston was | 
|ing, after a tumblerful of kiimmel, | a fantastic ogre, not a real man, and I 
quite normal in head and arms, bis | doubt whether even Mr. McKrsyet him- 











| legs refused to carry him, and this A SHOCK COMPETITION. self, though he has got into the skin 
| cramped his style. So Victor escaped. General Gregoroff (Mr, Grorck Bratny). |\of so many parts of this type, could 


| Thebeautifulea(MissIsopeLExsom) | “T#® MURDER IN My SHOW IS MUCH MORE | behave as badly as this in private life. 


¢ ait ta s GRUESOME THAN THE ONE IN YOURS.” Se OR, a8 * an hha 
| enters. The General's eyes bulge with Petov Westm (Mv. Neausn MoKniit). Mr. GrorGe BEeapy was attractiveas 


passion. “Ah!” says he later, looking| «Au, scr we GET aN ELEcTRocuTIoN | @ mournful decent soul who has chosen 
| out of the window, “they have changed! (of) THnown rN.” the better part of failure; Mr. Ricnarp 
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Brirp was excellent as a son who drank| the Count, who remains standing. Mr. 
himself to death by way of protest; Miss | Corserr-Smira, in his pleasant little 


been an artist, was effective. But on 
| the whole this was rather a machine- 
made affair, with exciting moments. 
In E.d 0. EZ. Mr. Exaor Crawsnay- 
| WriuiaMs makes some tolerable fun out 
| of a corpse and a will, both of course 
| vastly amusing subjects ; but does it at 
| too great length. And he needlessly 
| offends the susceptibilities of old-fash- 
| ioned folk by pert irreverences which do 
| not win their laugh even from the elect. 
But the plot is ingenious and with pro- 
per compression the piece should pass. 
The cast seemed a little amateurish. 


At the finish, as ruddy and unshaken 


| as when we entered, we strolled decor- 
ously out into the street, feeling just 
a little defrauded perhaps, but on the 


al 


whole sufficiently entertained. _—‘T.. 








OPERATICS. 


Opera this season. The difficulty is to 
| keep pace with its quantity and to do 
justice to its quality. For me, I do but 
pluck from time to time a flower or 
two in this or that garden—Covent or 
another—and pass a few desultory and 
belated remarks on their fragrance. 
For a public that has been so long in 
love with The Beggar's Opera, and found 
nothing in the vernacular to replace 
it, the British National Opera Company 
made a happy choice when they started 
their season with The Marriage of 
Figaro. There was no heroic singing, 
but Mozart’s music does not here ask 
_ for anything heroic. It is in its con- 
certed numbers rather than in its indi- 
| vidual airs that the charm of this 
delightful opera lies; and the com- 
_ pany’s team-work was always most 
| excellent. Mr. Ranatow as Figaro set 
_ a standard of gaiety which the others 
| never reached. Miss Litiisn Stanrorp 
| as Susanna came nearest to it. Miss 
Licetts, who sang admirably in the part 
of the Countess, did not pretend to any 
| gift of levity ; and Mr. ANDREW Suanks, 
who has a most attractive voice, seemed 
to have modelled himself on Byron in 
| a sombre mood of thwarted amorous- 
| ness (with a touch of H. B. Irvine), and 
| was consistently solemn. But the gen- 
| eral tone was light-hearted enough. 
| The political satire directed against the 
| nobility of his day in the original text of 
| BEAUMARCHAIS was omitted in Mozart's 
| setting, but it is significant that Antonio, 
| the gardener, when delivering his report 
| on the damage done by Cherubino to 
| his flower-beds, takes the liberty of sit- 
| ting down in the presence of his master, 
It 


ELsom wasduly patheticas thedaughter, 
and Mr. Henry Oscar, in the small| Revolution occurred only five years 
part of a murderer who ought to have | after the production of The Marriage of 


Nosopy can complain of a lack of | 


handbook, mentions that the French 


Figaro, and, though he would not go so 
far as to say that BrauMARCHAIS’ work 
“had any particular bearing upon that 
hideous anarchy,” still, one cannot 
be too careful in these days; and I am 
sure that the British National Opera 
Company would never forgive them- 
selves if the example of Antonio's de- | 
fiance of social order should encourage 
the revolutionary element in our midst! | 

A delightful performance, and, as I 
very much hope, a good augury of 
success throughout the season. 

Meanwhile, native talent is not con- | 
fined to the British National Opera 
Company. Half the cast in Madama 
Butterfly at Covent Garden last week 
was British. Interest was centred on! 
the first appearance of Miss MapELINE 
Kettig, who, if American by birth, | 
must surely be of Scottish extraction. 
Her voice, a little too vibrant, did not 
| possess that quality of Emre Destiny's 
| which wrung the heart; and she missed 
something of the moving appeal of 
‘* Troppa luce é di fuor 

E troppa primavera.”’ 

But her performance, which had been 
very carefully studied in detail, was most 
intelligent and sympathetic, though in 
the First Act I thought her exhibition 
of coquetry a mistake in so ingenuous 
an innocent as Butterfly. 

As far as his singing went, Mr. JosEra 
Histor did very well as Pinkerton ; but 
somehow the male contingent from | 
U.S.A. always seem a bit sticky (Pinker- 
ton, anyhow, is a poor hero), and their | 
costumes make a very prosaic show 
against the graceful and gaily-coloured 
draperies of Nagasaki. 

Even comparatively modern opera 
seems still to be bound by the silly con- 
vention which allows any voice—if it 
suits the composer's convenience—to 
be regarded as inaudible to other actors | 
in the neighbourhood. You would have | 
thought in the last scene that Pinker- | 
ton’s singing, which was loud enough to | 
lift the roof off, would have at once 
attracted the notice of Butterfly, who | 
was just upstairs and waiting eagerly | 
for his arrival. But for quite a long | 
time she took no cognisance of it. O.S. | 














This year’s Theatrical Garden Party 
will be held in the spacious gardens of 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 8.W., on 
Tuesday, June 24th, when our leading 
actors and actresses will, as before, 
preside over the most exhilarating of 
side-shows. Though there is no gayer 
féte in all the season, the aim of its 








| B.C.4. 


appeal for the maintenance of the 
Actors’ Orphanage, which supports | 
sixty children, at the moderate yearly | 
cost of eighty pounds each, and js | 
largely dependent on the proceeds of 
the Garden Party. 
You are invited by the organisers (and | 
Mr. Punch) to send for your tickets— | 
three shillings each—to your favourite 
| actor or actress, from whom you will | 
| receive an autograph receipt. Applica- 
| tions should be addressed c/o A. J. | 
Austin, Esq., 3, Middle Temple Lane, 











A NEW USE FOR SONG. 
It is now claimed that singing assists on 
to acquire the power of mental concentration, 
Srxce I was quite a tiny chap 
A brain that quickly tired 
Has always been my handicap 
Whenever I aspired 
To be that enviable thing— 
A genuine Commercial King. 
In vain throughout my life l’vesought 
The virtue that I need, 
That knack of concentrated thought 
Which marks this regal breed ; 
I even lacked the mental force 
To stay a correspondence course. 
In short, no matter what the work, 
In office or at home, 
In half-an-hour I find it irk 
And let my fancy roam ; 
Extraneous trifles (such as Jane) 
Usurp my inattentive brain. 

But now I mean to come out strong, 
So clear has grown the path; 
Henceforth I'll seek the aid of song 

(Beginning in my bath), 
Convinced thereby a time will come 
When I shall also make things hum. 
Since vocal energy supplies 

The quality I lack, 

To eminence [’m bound to rise, 

Nor even once look back, 

By just pursuing day by day 
The strident tenor of my way. 








“FATHER AND SIX SONS IN THE MINISTRY 
BURGLAR OVERSLEEFPS HIMSELI ar 
Live rpool 1 aper. 
Did they all poenen at him ? 


“ Verdi's ‘O Tu Palermo,’ an opera which 
has now disappeared from the repertoire ol 
most opera houses, possesses at least two g° od | 


items, one of which is ‘I Vespri Sicialini. 

Evening Paper. 
Not so well known, perhaps, as the 
“Rigoletto ” song from his “ La Donna 
é Mobile.” 





From a Canadian church service 





promoters is a very seriousone. They 








paper :— 

. c . 4 } 

‘Scripture and Offertoire: ‘Romance 1s | 

D Fiat.’ ”’ 

’ . 4 
Sometimes, perhaps; but church is 


hardly the place to say it. 
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| good-looking penniless girls of that dubious social standing 


| and attractively drawn. 


| “and to Diantha’s 


| love-affairs.”” But after 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THERE is one admirably feminine quality among Mrs. 
A.rreD Srpewick’s many gifts which never fails to appeal 
to me—her graceful pertinacity in doing exactly what she 
likes in the uncontrovertible hope that everyone else will 
like it too. Take London Mixture (Cout1ys), for instance. 
On the face of it the novel is equally concerned with three 





which makes all things matrimonial possible and nothing 
particularly likely. Sylvia, Ursula and Diantha are all 
heroines together ; and if there is an apparent first favourite 
it is Diantha, the youngest and cleverest of the three. Yet 
as a matter of fact all the best work in the book is deli- 
berately put into the story of Ursula, the placid simple- 
minded beauty who midway through the War marries a 
naturalised German Jew and develops an intense interest 


Moser. The financial difficulties through which Hawrrey 
was perpetually passing were especially acute here, and 
there was one time, just after Pentey took over the part 
of the Rev. Robert Spalding from Tree, when he was within 
an ace of failing to find a matter of £200 for treasury and 
salaries on Saturday morning. I am not sure that thes 
difficulties and the unfailing ingenuity and cheerfulness 
with which they were met do not make the best reading in 
the book. I cannot recommend it, I fear, to members of 
the Anti-Gambling League; but the rest of us will wel- 
come an interesting record of a charming personality. 
Mr. Somerset MavGuam edits the book, and is responsible 
for putting the last few chapters into their present shape 
from the author's notes. 

So far as there is any story in The Voyage (ConstaB_r) 
it is soon told. A group of Chelsea idealists—a journalist, 





in her linen cupboard. Ascher Wolf, her husband, his father 


two schoolmasters and a young lady of independent means 
and character—propose to start an ideal bookshop which 





and mother, their dig- 
nified and unpretentious 
house at Highbury and 
its small replica near 
by where Ascher and 
Ursula start to con- 
tinue the same patri- 
archal tradition — all 
these are most carefully 


And, what is more, you 
will find them awelcome 
foil to the girls’ gramo- 
phone-ridden home at 
Earl’s Court, their shal- 
low well-dressed mo- 
ther; Mrs. Pazxos, her 
inscrutable City friend, 
Mr. Ashton, and the 
querulous vulgar con- 
nectionsof poor Sylvia's 
hasty marriage. I was 
almost tempted to add, 





HUMANE GENTLEMAN (MEMBER 
PASTILLES TO OVERWORKED NIGHTINGALES. 


pretty conventional 







| shall be something of a 
| club, a rallying point for 
| their friendship, a thea- 
| tre for their protracted 
discussions. It might 
jeven, one gathers, 
‘though this seems un- 
\likely, sell books. A 
| fifth of the group brings 
| back from Italy a beau 
| tiful wife, and it is this 
dark snake that brings 
| ruinintotheecstaticall y 
| planned paradise, deli- 
berately detaching the 
| hypersensitive and dis- 
jcouraged Gerry Wick- 
|ham from the attrac- 
itive Anne Ferguson 
| and breaking up the 
| fellowship so that th 
“voyage” is not eve! 
begun. You can’t help 
feeling that three 

\the young men need 


| ‘ 
i more exercise and less 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OF 8.P.C.N.) SUPPLYING THROAT 





| all Diantha is charming enough in her way; and her chicken-|talk. They are all a little bloodless, but under Mr 


| hearted educationalist and dashing young motor expert are 


| Mrs. Srpe@wick, I think, has scored all round; and I con- 
| fidently recommend London Mixture to anyone in search of 
a light-hearted, refreshing and accomplished novel. 


| 
| 


| appearance with the Bancrorts’ company, he started his 
| stage career at two pounds a week in the cast of The Colonel 
| at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Some three years later, at 
_ the same theatre, he began his career as a producer with The 
| Private Secretary, adapted from Der Bibliothekar of Vow 


| at Eton young Hawrrey was fascinated with racing, and 
he records how, in the summer half of 1873, he actually 
| made a small “book” on the Derby, Doncaster’s year, 
| whereby he netted some two pounds ten shillings in cash. 


both very true to their unimpressive and ephemeral types. 





The late Sir CHaries HawTrey had a multitude of friends: 


MippieTon Murry’s sensitive hand they do come alive. 
Emilia’s wanton wrecking cruelty seems fantastically mo- 
tiveless at first, but J am bound to say her method is 
developed and explained with such skill as to make it 
plausible. Wickham’s temperamental difficulties, his des- 
pairing weakness and lack of belief in himself, allied to his 
sensitive pride, give a conviction of reality. But I am not 





and it is pretty safe to prophesy a large circle of readers for | 
The Truth at Last (BurrErworts)—not a bad title for a} 
book of reminiscence by one who was regarded as the prince | 
of prevaricators on the stage. Lovers of the Theatre and 
the Turf will find plenty to interest them; in fact, the Turf 
is perhaps the more prominent of the two. Even as a boy 


Eventually, after a broken collar-bone had prevented his 


}at all reconciled to the fact that, in the interests of an artis- 


tically unhappy ending, Anne, loving him so much and in so 
wide-eyed a manner, should have let a misunderstanding 
make a permanent barrier between them. I am sure she 
would at least have had it out (as one does in real life 
when one cares so much) instead of just fading away. 


V4 





Somehow or other it has never been easy to reproduce 
the atmosphere of a studio. Myself I can only remembe! 
two English books which have about them the right authen- 
tic sense of the north light—Trilby and Lady Burne-Jones § 
Life of her husband. And in the former, of course, the setting 
is French. In The Art of Michael Haslett (HoppER) Miss 
F. E. Minis Youna essays a studio-setting to a rather 
irrational romance; and I should be inclined to deal more 





tenderly with the defects of the setting if I did not feel that 
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Scotch Gentleman (up for the Exhibition). 


Chair Attendant. 
Scotch Gentleman. 
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it only existed to > palliate the perversities of the romance. 
Why, you might ask, does Haslett listen day after day to 


Ismay Ellis’s ‘confidences about the cruel husband she | has 
| married for his money, and still propose to keep her at arm’s 
“le ? 


Why does he allow the unsophisticated Jennie 
(fiancée-designate of his friend Henderson) to “eurl up on 
the sofa in his studio” and watch him painting? Why 
does he elope with Jennie when he has promised to hold 
himself in readiness to quit the country with Ismay? Why 
does it need two extraordinarily lucky accidents to rescue 
one of his ladyloves and rehabilitate the other? Well, you 
know, the artistic temperament. . But that is just the 
trouble. One doesn’t know it like that. Artists who paint 
thatched cottages and openly exult in having them hung at 
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WOULD YE BE CHARGIN’ FOR A CHAIR? 
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Burlington House (Lam glad Miss Mur, LS Y ouNG has sought | 


to per petuate this quaint old type) were usually as normal and 
God-fearing as their neighbours. And in making Haslett a 
sophisticated cad (Ismay belongs to the “ Passionate Friend” 
type and Jennie is a mere conscienceless little animal) she 
has wedded latter-day character with old-fashioned craft in 
a manner I cannot regard as convincing. Her book contains 
much subsidiary good work, but obviously the theme does not 
suit her. And it is largely in the hope of winning her back 
for the South Africa she knows so well that I have forborn to 
lavish even such eulogy as I might on this new departure. 
In The Cricket Match (Carr) Mr. HuGu pe Sevincourr 
gives a delightful account of a perfect day. 


Tillingford, a | 


ibn leah Fees 2 


a madinad 


{ 
7 
- 
i 
i 
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| life. I congratulate 


| without reserva- 


| produces a work of 
| fiction in which, 


| cepted rules of con- 


| to an aspirant, the 


| ing, episodes of the 


j 


| shows, his creatures and his friends are picturesque enough. West Indian Paper. 
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Sussex village, is playing at home against its rival, Raveley. | toys of wood and wire as behaving in private life with—what 
It is a great day—the greatest of his life—for John McLeod, | shall I say ?—some indelicacy, is surely rather gratuitous, 
secretary of the Tillingford club, who, though old and bald, | 
fat and short of neck and compelled by his wife to wear| The Title-Page of The First Folio of Shakespeare's Plays 
an undervest, carries his bat through the innings. It is per- |(Oxrorp University Press) is the name given to a little 
haps difficult for outsiders to believe that an account of a| volume which Mr. M. H. Spre_mayn has put together for the 
village match can be made supremely exciting, but I defy | Shakespeare Association in celebration of the First Folio 
anyone who has ever played that type of cricket to read of | Tercentenary. He modestly describes it as just a com- 
this game without emotion. All the Tillingford players and! parative study of the Droeshout Portrait and the Stratford 
several of their riv- | 5 ae ————~}_ Monument, but 
als are drawn with| o#~o~*~ JA mith Vi! Nihal; is AY ' 

so nice a skill that ' Wi po AY ‘life mn 
one seems to know ihe A Cy Oy i 
them not only on lig Nia 
the cricket-field but ~ Nt 
also in their daily 








in 
| reality it is a great 

/ | deal more, includ- 
ingas it does a very 
fascinating collec- 
tion of old portrait- 
prints of the poet, 
admirably repro- 

duced and pleas 

antly interpreted 
by the author in 
their varying de- 

grees of authen- 

ticity. His argu 

ment, as he is quite 

willing to admit 

may sometimes 

hingeon subtleties, 
such for instance 

as the relative ef- 

fects on a partic- 

ular plate of a mor 

generous inking o1 

a retouching with 

the graver’s tool, | 
which, though mat 
ters of life and 
| death to the collec 
tor and connois- 
seur, may seem a 
little trivial to mere 
ordinary SHAK! 

SPEARE lovers un- 
learned in prints 
proofs and folios 
but all the same 
leveryone who 
wants to know 
what the portrait 
| really should bel 
will be grateful 
Mr. SpPreLMANN foi 
his exposition. 



















Mr. Hua bE Skt- 
INCOURT warmly, — 
and with the more} ,il)-!\) 
pleasure because I 
have not always 
been able to admire 
his previous work 


tions. 


= y if | 
tS pa It | 
] 3 SO Fy aie Oe ee ay nad} 
When an autho: fl femccreviera nei) 
while the semb- 
lance of a story is 
retained, the ac- 


struction are disre- 
garded, he chooses 
to incur a certain 
risk. I naturally 
assume that, as 
CHarRLeEs DICKENS 
observed in reply 





purpose of writing | 
is to be read. Mr. | 
Ropert NATHAN, | 
in The Puppet-| 
Master (JoHN| 
LANE), presents | 
not a story but 
a fantasy strung | 
upon various brok- | 
en threads of nar- 
rative. Fragments 
of dubious philoso- | 
phy are mingled 

with word - paint- 


} 
lke 
r 
t 


HHI 
Ht 
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From the report 
of a burglary : 
“Tn one of the sand 
wiches teeth marks 
nursery alternate have been left, which 
with incidents verging upon impropriety, interspersed with | are believed to have been made by the police, either by a boy cr 
disconnected dialogue. The effect of the whole may be | Perhaps by a woman,”— Welsh Paper. 
described in a werd. That word—not a very nice word—is| it must have been a boy. We cannot believe that any 
jazz, which again may be defined as the result of attempt-|of our women police would do such a thing. 
ing to produce a work of art without any art. Thus, it would 
seem, has Mr. Narnan treated a theme which in itself is} «But we ought to bear with one another, comfort one 
alluring to the romantic mind. The old maker of puppet-| help, instract and advise one another.—Thomas A. Kempis.” 


Chess-Player (being shown the sights of famous Ciub). “AND WHICH DID Yor 
was Lorp BovERELL—THE ONE ON QB7 OR THE ONE on KK16?” 


SAY 





anotl 


Mr. NaTHan does indeed suggest their charm, and then their} We hope to hear more of this Mr. Thomas A. Kempis 
interest begins to evaporate. Puppets have no choice but to (presumably an American writer), whose name, unlike his 
play their allotted parts on the stage ; but to represent these | sentiments, is new to us. 
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CHARIVARIA, 
A piGkoN with a gold ring on each} 
leg bas been found in an old barn at 
La] 
Ingatestone. A bigamist, we presume. 


Thanet farmers are offering a chal 
lenge cup to the champion sparrow 
catcher of the district. It is felt that 
Thanet ought to offer some counter 
attraction to the Rodeo. 


A gentleman who has just celebrated 


that he does not attribute his longevity 
toanything. The general opinion F—— 
in Fleet Street is that he ought } 
to be disqualified, 


It is said that when women of 
twenty-one are given the vote 
the number of electors will be 
increased by four million. But | 
this does not include’ those 
elderly spinsters who will then 
claim the vote for the first time. | 


Fire broke out the other day 
at a telephone exchange in 
Co. Durham. Loeal subseribers 
think it was caused by the! 
fusing of two wrong numbers. 


We hear talk of an enterpris- 
ing company that is arr: anging | 
to insure workmen against wet 
weather during their annual | | 
strike, | 
| 
\ccording to aw contemporary, | 
long moustaches are going te be 
worn. It has for some time} 
been felt that such things are | 
better out of the system. 

e | 
TI'wenty thousand Forp cars | 
are being sent to Germany. We | 
would remind America that even | 
M. Poincarsé did not go quite so | 
far as that. | 

| 


visited the Houses of Parliament on a 
recent Saturday. Morbid, we call it. 


Mr. Ricnarp Marsx, who has dis- 

















jungles of Darien, Eastern Panama, is 


| bringing two members of the tribe back 


with him to. eivilisation. It is not 


| known what harm they have done him. | 
| | Qne of the conveniences of shingled | hedrooms to the sea. 


The latest silk 
have poems in Chinese embroidered on 
them. This must be very convenient 


° . ) ‘ 
stockings in Paris 


like the second verse. 


Artuur Woopwarp points out 











VOL. CLXVE, 


'H, OR THE LON 


his hundred- and-second birthday says | 


BYE, SUMMER—GOOD-BYE ! 


covered a new race of men in the] 


NDON 


that the Piltdown skull, which is re- 
| puted to be two hundred thousand years 
lold, is “pes of & young woman who 
ibelonged to a type midway between 
a human bei ‘ing and an ape. Flappers 
don’t change much, do they ? 


Fashionable handbags are made of fur 
|to represent animals. Our sympathy 
goes out to the shortsighted | ady whose 
P ekingese recently came home from a 
shopping € xpedition stuffed full of bus 
tickets and Coppers. 


| Miss E 








MASILY. SATISFIED. 


Sireet Singer (ow the fifth fine day of the year). 


” 
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fathers, owing to ‘the increased fees, are 
considerably shorter. 


Excavations have revealed the pre- 
sence of sea-water under the sands of 
the Sahara at a depth of two hundred 
feet. There seems to be hope for South- 
end yet. 


Dresses with geometrical designs on 
them are the latest rage. More eternal 





* (;00D- 


triangles ? 


Commenting on the number of women 


R. Brown recen tly exhibited! who asked for private tickets for the 


~~] steer-roping, a writer asks if 
women are more cruel than men. 
Well, look at the way they rush 
to see a wedding. ; 


Hardly any two persons, ac- 
icording to Mr. Garvin, are 
capable of making an equally 
good use of the same sum of 
money. Of course we can’t all 
| back the favourite, 


Mr. Joun Maséribip = has 
expressed the opinion that re 
cited poetry ought to be as ex 
citing as a football match or a 
| prize-fight. But, from what we 
have heard of football matches 
}and prize-fights, we thought if 
| Was. 


ness at Tottenham pleaded that 
it came on to rain and he took 
refuge in a public-house. His 
beverage was not specified, but 
it may have been a case of any 
port in a storm. 


} 
5 A man charged with drunken- 
| 


International Trades - Unions, 
held in Vienna, Mr. Ben TILterr 
is reported to have sat in his 
shirt-sleeves with a short pipe 
in his mouth. Some of these 
Labour-leaders seem determined 








scale of two inches to a foot. 


© lend her our flat. 
| 
Two ladies came first and second 
ithe Anthropological Tripos at Cam-| 
| bridge. 


| ) 
i study of womankind was man. 
q 


We always thought the proper | 


More than eighteen thousand persons | at a lecture some model rooms on a|at least to look the part. 
| Any time 
| she wants any others we shall be glad 
' 


An effort is being made this year to 
revive the Highland Games. There is 


| some talk of engaging a Scots matador | 
11 to enter the Haggis Ring armed only 
| 
i 
| 


with the bagpipes. 


| The millionaires’ hotel 
| has chutes which lead down from the 
Ve ry handy foi 


hair is that when a girl refuses an offer | disposing of old safety-razor blades. 


of marriage she can always promise to | 


be a brother to the young man. 


A reclaimed ladder might look exactly | 


| . ' 
tare half-an-inch taller tl 


ip 
lé 


itwenty years ago. 





Schoolboys between eight and nine} 
in those. of 
On the other hand, 


Baby's s Place. 


| 
| 


going about with a poo xlle dog on the end o Mi 
string where a baby vould be more fitting 
+ Zeal land Paper. 


At the Third Congress of the 


Pourville 


It is scandalous to see these S-ctety women 


i 
i 
YW 
+H 
; 
3 
: 

















JUNE—A TWO-ACT FANTASY. 


| 
(Review of Act 1.) hand socks, 


Wuen I was young ‘twas fair to see | 
How skies of June bent blue, 
Dear month of hay and strawberry 
And roses dark with dew ; 
Upon the green the pitch was keen 
And willow stood to leather, 
| When I was young and you were young 
And we were young together. 


Then silver Thames serenely sped 
Through locks in which to loll ; 

And, Oxenford to Maidenhead, 
‘Twas punt and parasol ; 

‘T'was reach undimmed where swallows 

skimmed, 

Twas blade upon the feather, 

When I was young and you were young 
And we were young together. 


The pitch is mud, our Thames is flood 
To-day and, drip and drop, 

The grey rains fall in sheet and pall, 
‘T would seem they ‘Il never stop ; 

Doth Summer change her wonte:d 

range ? 

Or, much I wonder whether, 

Do I grow old and you grow old 
Who once were young together ? 


| locks. 


| pair, 








THE HIGHER SALESMANSHIP. 


A urrtLte book has recently been | 
published on Salesmanship. It is an| 
| arresting work, of great value to any- 

one who has anything to sell, I am sure, | 
and of interest even to those who have 
not. One can see clearly enough, when 
it is pointed out, that the “1 suppose } 
_ you don’t want any nailing machines ? 
| No? Good morning” method will not 
| lead very far along the road to mass 
production. But the examples given, | 
| especially those under the heading | 
| * Retail Salesmanship,” do not seem | 
| adequate. We are exhorted to use im- | 
| agination, to interest the ‘ prospect” 

in how the article is made, and why it | 


article. 


Perhaps you didn’t know that.) But 
the salesman is not sufficiently en- 


| couraged to give his imagination full} these two pairs of 


| rein or to introduce that individuality 
| which is essential to the highest suecess 
| in any walk in life. 
| object of supplying this deficiency that 


|] give the following dialogues, which | 


| might with advantage be incorporated 
in future editions of the work : 


1.—Siix Socks. 

Prospect, having bought a collar-stud, 
is about to leave. 
Salesman. Excuse me, Sir, but have 

| you seen these black silk socks ? 
Prospect, Tam not wanting any. 


| what 1 meant, 
| socks.) 


It is with the! 
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S. This is something absolutely new. 
P. Very likely. I never buy second- 


S. Ha! Ha! Ha! (Laughs very 
heartily. Study the way in which 
Counsel laugh at even the feeblest jokes 
of Judaes.) The very latest 
of course. (Displaying 
Spun by our own black silk 
worm 

P. (interested a spite of himself). 
Only one silkworm ? 

S. (impressively). There is only one 
silkworm in the world who can spin 
silk She is 
darling 

P. 1 had no idea 


socks lke these. 


such a 


S. No. Very few people have. She 
is in our garden on the Riviera. Do 
you know Monte Carlo, Sir? Quite 


near there. Just below La Turbie. A 
perfect darling, as Isay. To see her at 
vork is an education in itself. Such 
art! Such industry! There she sits 
all day upon her mulberry-tree, spin- 
ning the very finest black silk socks. 


| All the other black socks offered for 
sale : 
| believe, the only really black silkworm 


are merely dyed. She is, we 


living. Eyes like jet, with soft raven 
It takes her a month to spin a 
Her mate. sits on a mimosa 
bough hard by, singing to her as she 
works. 

P. Indeed? I did not know- 

S. You wouldn't. On a lower branch 
sits a dear little red-haired silkworm, 


| adding these beautiful scarlet clocks. 


P. Are you sure? 

S. 1 have seen it with my own eyes, 
it is the tradition of our House that the 
salesman shall understand how every- 
thing he sells is made, , 

P, So you get a free trip to the 
Riviera ? 

S. Yes. But (showing signs of emo- 
tron) there is an element of tragedy. 
Little Victorine—that is her name—is 
ill. . (Speaking huskily and producing 


is so much better than the other man’s | 8 pockel handkerchief?) 1 shall never 


(By the way, the “ prospect ” | 
is the prospective buyer, you or 1.) 


see her again. 

P. Cheer up 
| S. Wetry to. But it is a most seri- 
ous thing for our House. We have only 
hers left. If she 


| ches 
| J’, I will have them. 


} 1] 


Fur Coats. 
Saleswoman. You must see our new 
| seal-coney coats, Modom. They are 
|} wonderful. They arrived only to-day 
| from the sehool, 
Prospect. School ? 
S. Yes, we school. 
| Have you Of course our 
seal-coney coats have always been 
famous all over the world, but the 
Management felt that there was vet 


started a 
not heard ? 


have 


thing is | 


[June 25, 1924, 


room for improvement, So we started 
a school. 

P. 1 do not quite understand. 

S. A school where the conies learn 
to imitate the seals. It has been a 
most difficult matter—seals and conics 
belonging to different elements—}hut 
we have succeeded at last. We hay: 
some wonderful seals as teachers. The 
whole course takes about six mont}s 
No, not a correspondence course. Pe 
sonal tuition. At the end of six mont}. 
the more intelligent rabbits have | 
come——— Well, see for yourself. Could 
you tell this from real seal, Modom ” 

Prosp set, slightly dazed, buys ¢ 


“LIFE ’ LINES, 
(\Written after reading Siv Arrx 
Suipiey's exhilarating treat 
Most pundits of science, 
Who seek to illume 
Our Philistine darkness, 
Contribute fresh gloom 
by their dismal predictions 
Of death and of doom 


Then hail to good SHIPLI 
That gay polymath, 
Who aims at instructing 
The dwellers in Gath 
By the delicate use of 

The harlequin’s lath 


hy 


His theme is momentous 
Its title is Life 

With the struggles and ho: 
Of animal strife, 

Yet his apt illustrations 
With humour are rife 


lor he seasons his learning 
With topical quips ; 

From ants to archbishops 
He cheerfully skips, 

But his mood never into 
Vulgarity slips. 


He looks upon science 
With humanist eyes ; 
He gives us the boon of 
Refreshing surprise ; 
In fine he is witty 
And merry and wise. 








Cruel Treatment of a Waiter. 


‘* The poetess volunteered a few facts, Uriel 
but most illuminating, about the bitters and 
sweets of the poetess’s life, of early strugg! 
when mamma would throw her verse down the 


” 


damb-waiter as * copied trash.’ 
Liwverpoo Paper. | 
o- siecepemnipenaicinemimants | 
, ‘ | 
From a lawn-tennis report : 
“In the fourth game with 3—1 agains! her 
Miss Wills served a double-baulk, and alto 
gether was making quite a lot of mistakes for 
a player of her reputation.”"—Krening /ape: 
If she was under the impression she 
was playing billiards, that would, of 


course, account for them. 
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“I BELIEVE YOU WON'T COME TO MY PARTY BECAUSE YOU THINK IT WILL BE RATHER——” 


“Not aT ALL, MY DFAR; I REALLY HAVE AN ENGAGEMENT. 





I’M NOT IN 


THE LEAST BIT SQUEAMISH.” 








THE RETURN OF BAMBOROUCH. 


A LARGE crowd of friends and ad- 
mirers assembled at Waterloo Station 
| last Friday afternoon to greet Sir Angus 
| Bamborough (né Bamberger) on his 
| return to England after his protracted 
| world-tour, the longest, most hazardous 
| and arduous ever undertaken by any 
| musician ancient or modern. Mr, 
| Punch’s representative was of course 
| there; was graciously invited by the 
| gieat virtuoso to accompany him to his 
hotel; and was accorded a special inter- 
| view, which may be regarded as an 
official and authoritative statement of 
his experiences and plans, the proofs 
having been submitted to and approved 

| of by Sir Angus himself. 
To recount all his adventures would 
| be impossible in the space at our dis- 
posal. It must suffice to state that 
| Sir Angus Bamborough spent three 
months amongst the dwarfs of the 
Aruwhimi forest; that he was enter- 
tained by the Ban of Bohotl; invested 
with the Order of the Blue Elephant 
by the King of Stam; that he served 
| for a short time on the staff of General 
| Gnai Bong-Ping at Canton; visited 
the Molucea, the Malacea, the Mazurka, 
| the Felueca and the Polacca islands, off 





the last of which his motor-boat collided 
with a gigantic Javanese gamelan, and 
was only rescued by the intervention 
of a friendly dugong; and was mar- 
ooned for three weeks on a volcanic 
island in the Sargasso Sea, where the 
anthropophagous land-crabs were with 
difficulty kept off by the piercing strains 
of his violin. Most interesting of all 
was Sir Angus’s sojourn on the Gala- 
pigos Islands, where he conducted a 
series of experiments on the giant 
iguanas, who are peculiarly susceptible 
to music, and even accompany it, in 
excellent tune, in a strange crooning 
falsetto somewhat similar to that of 
the seals in the Outer Hebrides. 

Sir Angus Bamborough, who wore 
an American sack suit of blue, and a 
pink four-in-hand tie with tiny white 
polka dots, seemed in the best of health 
and spirits. “Iam glad,” he said, “ to 
get back to dear old England, and start 
to-morrow to revisit the ancestral halls 
of my family, Bamborough Castle. The 
call of the blood is strong, and it was 
long my dearest ambition—which I 
have not altogether abandoned—to pur- 
chase and settle down in that noble 
Border keep. But the time has not yet 
come. Other duties, domestic and 
artistic, claim more immediate atten- 





tion. Most of my children are already 
started in the world. My eldest son, 
Bolossy, is established prosperously as 


the head of a great clothing corporation | 
Paganini, the | 
youngest, lives on his ostrich farm in | 
My elder daughter, | 


at Sartoria, Oklahoma. 


Cape Colony. 
Appoggiatura, is married to a million- 
aire ranch-owner in the 
Tessitura, the younger, is engaged to 


Nikola Babchin, the Hollywood film | 


magnate. Lady Bamborough, who, I 


rejoice to say, is in the enjoyment of | 


in 


robust health, is tarpon-fishing 


Florida. The happiness of our children | 
is refreshing to their parents’ hearts, | 
but the loss of their companionship | 
impels me to devote myself all the more | 


earnestly to the cause of my art.” ; 

‘Have you any plans for the future?’ 

« Yes. 
and direct a new Conservatoire of Music, 
on the enlightened lines suggested by 
the accumulated observations gleaned 
during my Periplus of the globe. The 
course of studies will embrace a variety 
of activities hitherto sadly neglected 
in musical academies, What I aim at 
is a co-ordination of all the Arts, dimly 
prefigured by WaGner, but now fully 
synthesized on the basis of my exper'- 


Kamerun. | 


It is my intention to found | 


ence amongst civilised races, primitive 


























| for the pupils of the Bamborian Insti- 
| tute. Instruction in every branch of the 


| That is what Sir Pompey says, and I 
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tribes and the greater Simians. For ex- 
ample, the art of voice production will be 
illustrated by the records which I have 
taken of the upper register of the 
gorilla, which is capable of a far more 
electrifying ut de poitrine than any 
* moulded by the lips of man.’ . 

‘For obvious reasons my conservatoire 
cannot be situated in London, but I am 
in negotiation with several owners of 
derelict castles which, with the neces- 
sary reconstruction, would meet the 
requirements of such an institution. | 
am glad to say that a number of in- 
fluential people have consented to act 
as patrons, amongst whom I may men- 
tion the Earl of Dundudelsack, Lord 
Waftlehead, Sir Thymol Tabb-Lloyd, 
Sir Amos Squinchler the famous psycho- 
dietist, Mr. Chavender Chubb, F.R.S., 
and Mrs. Boughey Orpington. 

“These names are, I think, an ade- 
quate guarantee for the comprehensive 
nature of the curriculum I have designed 
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art will be provided by first-rate pro- 
fessors. It is enough to mention the 
names of my old friend Quantock de | 
Banville, who will direct the composi- | 
tion classes; of Ernald Brax, Julian | 
Saxe-Horner and Hulkmead Hawke. | 
“My aim, however, is not merely to 
produce first-rate executants, but men | 
and women able to hold their own 
against cannibals or cobras; to ride tur- 
tles; to throw the boomerang—who in 
short will be equal to all the contin- 
gencies of the career of the travelling | 
virtuoso, There will be courses in desert- | 
island dietetics, in poultry-keeping, ju- | 
jitsu, millinery and hairdressing. 
“Finally, above all I intend to lay 
stress on the need of self-expression. 
My pupils will learn not to shun but to 
court publicity. My father-in-law, Sir 
Pompey Boldero, G.C.M.G., is very 
strong on this point and has kindly un- 
dertaken to superintend the classes de- 
signed to eliminate the inhibitions of 
diffidencefrom bashful students; to foster 
a noble thirst for recognition, applause 
and testimonials; and to enlighten them 
as to the means by which a constant 
supply of these invigorating encourage- 
ments and encomiums can best be se- 
curedat a minimum outlay. Iadmit that 
the British temperament has in the past 
heen averse from such methods, but the 
present generation shows a disposition 
to recognise their paramount import- 
ance. Genius which ignores these aids 
is doomed to pine in obscurity, instead 
of flourishing in the stimulating and 
luminous atmosphere of acclamation. 





cordially agree with him. The world 
should know everything about its great- 
est men. I have done what I could to 


vy will ‘ 


— 


HAs 
\' 





New Member (on Medal Day). “ Dip You HAVB A GOOD RouND, Sm?” 

Scratch Player. “It? WOULD HAVE BEEN GOOD, BUT I TOOK SIX AT THAT INFERNAL 
FIFTH.” 

New Member. “Tuar’s curious. 
THAT CURSED FIFTEENTH.” 


I DID MUCH THE SAME THING—A SIXTEEN AT 











remedy its ignorance in my own case, | Another Impending Apology. 

and it would be an act of treasontomy| Fyrom adescription of a new hospital : 
past if 1 abstained, while still in the | 
plenitude of my powers, from helping will detract from its sphere of usefulness.” 
others to profit by my example.” Local Paper. 








‘Stephen called again the next day and 
stayed to tea, and insisted on making it, and 
| produced a huge basket of big golden gocse- 
| berries from one capacious pocket and a jug of 
| cream from the other,’’— Weekly Paper. 


‘Our tailor never allows us to have 
| pockets like these. 


| 
Our Cynical Organists. 
From a Church notice :— 
“7,30 p.m, ‘Tue Wer CAMPAIGN’ 
(The Beer Issue Defined)—Pastor. 
Anthem—‘ O Taste and See.’ ’’ 
Canadian Paper. 


, : SA Mt 20% aris mts Deputies usually 
“There is a humorist in the British dele- | In European Parliaments Deputies usually 


gation. 


| ‘Nothing has been or will be neglected that 


The Bolsheviks are told twice that | stand when the leader of the house comes in, | 


: ‘ , vartily for , in England | 
there is no chance of a British Government |and they shout heartily for him, in England | 


But the Bolshe- | they sing, ‘ He is a jolly good fellow.’ 
Egyrtian Paper. 
Mr. Punch cannot understand why 


guarantee for such a loan. 
viks are promised the {precious sympathy of 
the British Government.”—Morning Paper. 


There appears to be a humourist also} bis Parliamentary correspondent has | 


in our contemporary’s printing-office. | omitted to describe this incident. 
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| 
| 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 

XVIL.—Tae Witp Witp West. 

I pip not go to the Stadium on the 
opening day of the Rodeo with any 
axe to grind. I had no previous con- 
victions about steer-roping, nor do I 


All the same I eat beef; and vege- 
tarians squash flies. There are no logi- 
cal humanitarians except in the East. 

My main impression of the Rodeo was 
that the cowboys’ and cowgirls’ idea 
of recreation was just the quaintest 
ever. I suppose that when two eminent 





belong to the Society for the Prevention 


“TEX.” 

of Cruelty to Mr. C. B. Cocnran. I was | 
only an ordinary spectator, driven 
blindly into one of the Stadium corrals. 
But 1 may say at once that I felt sorry 


K.C.s take a holiday they go off and play 
some game, or lie in a ham- 
mock, or bathe, or pursue 
some animal, bird or fish, 
which can bekindly and amic- 
ably captured without the use 
of a lasso. They do not say, 
‘*T know a nice little place 
down in Norfolk ; let us both 
go off there and hold a sham 
law-suit together.” 

And I should have thought 
that it would be the same 
with the cowboys. If I had 
had to construct in imagina- 
tion a pastoral scene at the log 
hut or estancia, or wherever 
it is that cowboys or cowgirls 
dwell, I should have pictured 
it somewhat as follows:— 

Nowater Jake (idly twirling 
a noose in his hand). I am fed 
up with this life, absolutely fed. 

Prairie Pete (also flirting 
with a lasso), Ay, it’s a 
monotonous life ; little better 
than the filmos. 

(Prairie Pete, you see, is 
partly a Mexican, or an Uru- 
guayan, or an Argentino, and 
that is why he talks like 
that.) 

Nowater Jake. Nothing but 
one dreary monotonous round, week in, 
week out. No excitement anywhere. 
Nothing but sitting about. If one is 
not sitting on a wild horse one is sitting 


{ . . . 
| for the steers. Let me however make|on a wild bullock, and, if one is not 


| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 


myself perfectly plain. I felt equally | 


| sorry for the steers when they were 


being thrown by a lasso, dragged along 


| the ground and hog-tied, and when they 


were jumped upon by a cowboy at the 
gallop, caught by the horns and wres- 
tled with till their heads were turned so 


far over that they tumbled on their 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 





backs. 
It is all very well to tell me that 


| steer-roping, which has been cut out 
of the rodeo programme, is unnecessary 
cruelty and that steer-wrestling, which 


remains in the programme, is a fine 
manly pastime with more danger for 


the cowboy than for the beast. But 
what I want to find out is, Does the 
steer know about this? Has it ever 
been told? I am always sorry for 
steers —when I have time to think 
about them. Their life from the cradle 
to the grave, amongst carnivorous peo- 
ples, seems to be one long round of 
unpleasantness. 


sitting on a wild bullock, one is sitting 
on the wild plains. 

Prairie Pete. Don't you mean the 
wild pampas, Jake ? 

Nowater Jake. Perhaps I do. Any- 
how, | am just longing for a holiday, 
away from all this weary drudgery. 
Only fancy going to Europe and doing 
something on one’s feet. Imagine the 
thrill of a round of golf! 

Prairie Pete. Ah! 
What an avventuro! 

Nowater Jake. Or croquet. 

Prairie Pete. Magnificent. 

Nowater Jake. Or table-tennis. 

Prairie Pete. Ah! the excitamento. 

‘Enter Mamie Schultz, the cowgirl 
queen. She wears a red jockey 
cap, red silk blouse, white breeches 
and red boots. Both men are in 
“love with her. 

Jake (casually roping her in). Hello, 
little girl, have you come to say which 
of us you mean to marry ? 


bueno, bueno! 











Mamie. Quit fooling, Jake. No, I've | 


not come for that. 


25, 1924, 


Jake. It’s time you made up your | 


mind. Don’t you know that I never 
wrestle with a wild steer and turn its 
head this way and that but what I keep 
saying at every tug,‘ She loves me. She 
loves me not,” till I have it thrown ? 

Pete (quietly noosing her also). And 
don't you know that I never lasso one 
and hog-tie it but what I think, “ Ah, if 
a poor vaquero could only capture his 
senorita’s heart like this ” ? 

Mamie. 1 know, I know. And often 
enough, when we're all out busting bron 
chos together, I say to myself at every 


buck, ‘“‘ Now I must say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ | 


to one of those two bone-heads. 
I can't decide which.” 
herself from the cords.) 
come for that, boys. I’ve come to give 
you the glad news. Tex Austin's 
going to take us all off for a trip to 
little old England. 

[The others spring up with shining 

eyes. 

Jake. And shall I be able to take a 
nice long walk with you, little girl, 
amongst the buttercups and pick wild 
roses with you and pat the cows ? 

Pete. And will you let me take you 
to a teatro, seiiorita, in a taxi-caballo ’ 

Mamie. Not on your life! Mr. Cocu 


(She extricates 


But | 


But I've not | 


RAN’S asked us all over to do a Rodeo at 


THE WILD AND WOOLLY—LATEST 
PATTERN, 
Wembley, and we're going to pay our 
own expenses. 


ae 
Pete and Jake (groaning togetier). | 


Another busman’s holiday! 

Mamie, And, when we come home 
again, perhaps—perhaps I shall make 
up my mind. 

Jake. Well, come along, Pete. It's 
time to brand them steers. Here's 
your rope. 





[They mount their ponies and exeunt 
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at the trotecito. Mamie Sebhultz 
hesitates a moment and canters 
after them, Her method of riding 
is peculiar. She pensively puts 
one foot in the stirrup, bends 
backward till her head nearly 
touches the ground and points the 
other leg inthe air, Apparently 
she finds it more comfortable 
to ride like this. Or perhaps she 
is questioning her heart. The 
pampas continue to swelter be- 
neath the noonday sun. 
| That is, I say, what [ should have 
imagined. But apparently it is not 
| the way that cowboys and cowgirls 
| feel. They are always ready to make a 
| pleasure or a competitive game of their 
business for the public's sake, and one 
is bound to say that the public scores. 
Anything more beautiful than the riders’ 





Posse anything more charming than | 


the parade of ponies of all colours, 


rHE 


BULL-DOGGING BREED. 


|shapes and actions, at the Wembley 
Stadium, I have seldom seen. I thought 
that I had seen spotted and piebald 
ponies before, but I now find that one 
lives and learns. Some of the ponies at 
the Wembley stadium look as if they 
had been in a comic film and had cus- 
tard pies flung all over them; and, when 


a gentleman in an orange jersey with a j 


black stripe round leaves his saddle in 
mid gallop, crawls round under his 
pony’s barrel and comes up again into 
the saddle on the other side, one begins 


to wonder seriously whether it will be | 


worth while going to see a cowboy film 
again. 
Nor did I ever on the film see a man 


riding on a buck-jumping steer. It has | 


to be seen to be believed. There is a 


faint suspicion of duty about some of 


the bucking bronks; but nothing but 
sheer élan and devilish abandon about 
the jumping steers. Any temptation 


| I have ever felt, and I own it has been | 
| irresistible at times, to ride on an Eng- | 
ilish bullock, has now passed away. | 
| Mr. Tex Austin has removed this great | 
| temptation from my life. 
Another Impending Apology. 
} 


“Socorn Arricans Ar 


vor, 








Our For 30, 
R.S.P.C.A, Taxes Action.” 
Consecutive Headlines in Evening Paper, 


“SURPRISES AT ASCOT. 
ichnenc Wins From A Hot 


| 
| Aersasmneth 
| 


Favovunire.” 

Evening Paper. 

| Which shows the advantage of keeping 

| cool on one of our few warm days. 

“It is quite an exceptional thing to see any 

| bathroom dancers who can dance.” 

fustralian Paper. 

| In our unhappy experience it is equally 

| exceptional to hear the bathroom singer 
who can sing. 
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WHAT TOMMY SAW AT BRICHTON. 

VIIL—Sgeme Lire (Ar Lasz). 

At an early date this year the zealous 
authorities of our Metropolis, conscious 
of the approach of many million Wem- 
blers from over the seas, began their 
glorious campaign to make London 
clean for the Colonials. To-day there 
is searee a night-club in the town 
which can call its soul its own. Let 
them be never so cunning and discreet, 
some gallant constable will climb 
through a skylight in the ladies’ cloak- 
room and vindicate the law at last. 
That scum, the gay and cultured middle- 
classes, are harried ruthlessly from haunt 
to haunt. And now, if a man would 
break the law with impunity, he must 
either drink with the 


coffee-cups were brought them. Mr. 
Wiggs took a sip or two and almost 
immediately betrayed signs of violent 
intoxication, like men who drink on the 
stage. He talked in a loud voice and 
thumped continually on the table with 
his fist so that the cups rattled and all 
the dancers laughed with sympathetic 
joy. I am nothing if not Bohemian, 
and, standing up, I peered over Mr. 
Wiggs’s shoulder into his coffee-cup. 
The liquid in it was golden in colour, 
and it was bubbly. I judged that it 
was champagne. 

While I was still wondering at this 
extraordinary thing, Mr. Wiggs rose up 
shakily and said loudly and petulantly, 
“You can say what you like, Mr. 





Farrell, but this is my shout.” He then 





said. “And this is Miss G-r-r-r-; 
Miss B-r-r-r-r—Mr. Haddock, M;: 
Haddock—Miss G-r-r-r-r.” 

They were young and childish, lack- 
ing in refinement, but very innocent, | 
judged. I wondered where George had 
met them. I danced with Miss B-r-r-y-r, 
and while we danced we talked; but 
the conversation soon languished, for, 
whatever I said, she replied, “ You 
silly man.” I discovered, however, 
that her name was Ruby. But when 
I danced with Miss G-r-r-r-r, whose 
name was Pearl, she could only say, 


“Clever, aren't you?” or “Think you're 
And to this day 





clever, I suppose ?” 
I do not know whether I was clever, | 
silly, neither or both. 

After the second dance George said | 





nobility at the aristo- 
cratic night-club or bet 
with the unemployed at 
public boxing hells. For 
only the very rich and 
the very poor are safe. 
“Small wonder, after 
all,” I thought, as we 
entered the Night-jar, 
‘that London flocks to 
Brighton.” The Night- 
jar is the equivalent of 
Nero’s, and my -heart 
| leapt at the sight of it. 
| Here at last was life 
| and gaiety. Here were 
half the population of 
the Cosmopole — but 
how changed! There 
was the elderly grey- 
haired man we had seen 
at dinner with the vision 
in green. Oldand feeble 
he had looked at dinner, 
as if every course might | 





AND SEWS.” 


“ My GOODNESS, NO. 


4. 
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“Is Mrs. BELLAMY AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF THE SEWING GUILD?” 
SHE NEVER HAS A WORD TO SAY—JUST SITS THERE 


} he was thirsty and sum- 
moned a waiter. The 
aged waiter looked at 
him doubtfully, said, 
* Very sorry, Sir,” and 
whispered something. | 
George took out a visit- 
ing-card and scribbled 
something on the back 
of it. The waiter took 
the card away and said | 
something to a large | 
man at the end of the 
room. The large man 
examined ussuspicious- 
ly and said something 
to the waiter. The 
waiter came back and 
said, “Step this way, | 
Sir.” But Ruby said, 
“Don’t bother, Tom 
we ‘ll look after them.’ 
Wondering a little, 
we were led upstairs. 
Pearl knocked thrice, in 
a mysterious manner 











be his last; but now, erect and 
sprightly, he stepped it like a two-year- 
old. There too were Belle Heather and 
| her handsome swain, but dancing now 
| as if they enjoyed it. There too were 
| the hearty man and the funniest man 
| in Brighton. The band played not 
| delicately, as at the Cosmopole, but 
| wildly, with abandon, and out of time ; 
/ and now and then one of the musicians 
would rise in his place and yell. The 
| scene was positively Continental in its 
| gaiety; and, so far as I could judge, 
there was not a policeman present. 
George and I sat down at one of the 
tables and watched. There seemed to 
be no dancing partners. We were sur- 
plus males again. 
Presently it. Wiggs and his three 
friends of the American Bar came in, 
sat down at the next table and began 
talking about bronchitis, but now with 
a definitely cheerful note. Mr. Wiggs 
said something to a waiter and four 








picked up a plate, dashed it violently on 
the floor and stood at bay, glaring at 
Mr. Farrell. The dancers cheered. 

To my astonishment the plate did 
not break. On the contrary, it bounced. 

I say, the plate bounced. Not the 
small bounce of a strong china plate, 
but a gay high bounce, as if it were 
india-rubber. 

I picked the plate up. 
rubber. 

But its upper side was coated with 
asbestos and painted with the Willow 
pattern. 

“George,” I said, “this is a very 
strange place.” 

“Quite right, old boy,” said George 
placidly. “I’m going to look for a 
partner.” 

“Don't leave me, old man,” I said 
nervously ; but he had gone. 

Presently he returned with two young 
ladies. 

* This is Miss B-r-r-r-r, old boy,” he 


It was india- 





on a door and we were admitted to a 
small room, almost bare of furniture 
but full of people. All were standing 
round a single table, on which were 
many bottles and a few glasses. 

Ruby said she would like a Port and 
Lemonade—the favourite refreshment 
of the woman of the world, I am in- 
formed. The port for the system and 
the lemonade for the soul. “Pearl had | 
a Benedictine and Soda Water, 
George in sheer bravado ordered a | 
Whisky and Gin. - 

He received this beverage in a cracked | 
tooth-glass. The whole proceedings 
had an air of stealth and scramble, such | 
as one would associate with an illegal 
picnic. Everything was wrong. Those | 
who had liqueurs drank out of large | 
tumblers and those who had long drinks | 
had tiny glasses. Some drank out ol | 
tea-cups and others drank from jugs. 
No one, as a fact, drank anything very 
much, but all, like Mr. Wiggs, continued 
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| OUR MOVIE ART-EXPERTS. 


Author (interrupting here of filn-drama). “T pox’? LIKE THAT FURNITURE: 1 


*$ TOO HEAVY. 


Producer. “I arr you. War you Want 1s a Bit o’ Lovuts CHIPPENDALE.” 





\fter a little while the man in charge | become disreputable. 


| to imitate the best-known tavern scenes 
in comic opera. Indeed, there were not | 
a few who sang. 

Carried away, [ ordered a double} siniles. * False,alarm, boys!’ he evied; | magistrates refused. Desperate, the pro 
Créme de Menthe. It was not nice, but | and there were cheers. | prietors put it about that the licence was 
it was illegal. It was thrilling. I had} But ** What a shame!” said Ruby. | cancelled. The whole place was “ Prohi 
not been so happy since I travelled in | And that, I felt, was the general opinion. | bitionised.” 
America. Wewere rebels. We were one | I have seldom been so disappointed. | vested with all the delicious trappings 
with Trrvus Oares, with War Tyner,| “We were in luck, old boy,” said|of illegality and stealth. The label 
Hamppen and the Seven Bishops. The George as we went home. “It isn’t} Dancing Partners” was 


Legal refreshment was in- 


removed. 





ivery obstacle 
| of the room tiptoed out of the door, was put in their way. They begged the | 
When he returned his face was all} magistrates to cancel their licence. The | 


prices charged were enormous, but | everyone they have a raid-night for.” | Ruby and Pearl were taken out of their | 
George paid without a tremor. For} “ What d’ you mean?” I said. uniforms, dressed in evening dress and 
men will pay anything to break the law. } All done for your benefit, old boy.” | became exciting. \t reasonable inter- | 
Suddenly a bell rang, a Whistle was| “‘ Explain, George,” I said huftily. | | vals bogus police-raids were provided ; | 
blown, there was a ery of “ Police!” | George explained. }and special raid-nights were arranged 
Every face was blanched. The utmost| The Night-jar,it seems, began respect- | ahead for distinguished parties. Mean- 
a, | excitement and satisfaction prevailed. | ably. It had a licence. It has still} while men were hired to throw china 


Everyone, it seemed, knew what todo. | a licence. It provided good plain danc- | about and simulate intoxication. The 
“>: * is : rat ‘ | ace rag aa { ar as: Wee?D- 
A sliding panel was drawn back in| ing partners, with modest uniforms and | place was now as popular as a sweep 





| 


rg | the wall. The bottles and jugs were | labelled, in a pen. It provided quiet | stake and the proprietors as wealthy as | 
h | Whisked away into a secret cupboard, | revelry and modest refreshment. It did | bookmakers. | 

al | and the glasses, tea-cups, flower-vases | not pay. People did not care to take Note.—The above narrative, and in 
se | : and christening-mugs were emptied | their friends toa place where there Was | deed the whole series, is entirely imagin- 
re | into a secret sink. From the same | not the smallest chance of a police-raid. | ary. But somany lies have been told about 
is | cupboard two Halma-boards and a set | Not merely did the buttertlies of Lon- } London in literature that it seemed only 
of | of Ludo were produced, and the com- | don cease to come to Brighton, but the | fav that some other town should have ul 
3. | pany, with outward calm, began a | young Brightoners took to going toj lun. In ow next sev ies the secret life 
ry | number of round games., George and || London for the week-end. The propri- of Liverpool will be disclosed 

ed played “ Snakes and Ladders.” ietors of the Night-jar determined to! A. FH, 
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WHAT TOMMY SAW AT BRICHTON. 

VIIL—Seeme Lire (Ar Last). 

Art an early date this year the zealous 
authorities of our Metropolis, conscious 
of the approach of many million Wem- 
blers from over the seas, began their 
glorious campaign to make London 
clean for the Colonials. To-day there 
is searce a night-club in the town 
whieh can call its soul its own. Let 
them be never so cunning and discreet, 
some gallant constable will climb 
through a skylight in the ladies’ cloak- 
room and vindicate the law at last. 
That scum, the gay and cultured middle- 
classes, are harried ruthlessly from haunt 
to haunt. And now, if a man would 
break the law with impunity, he must 
either drink with the 


coffee-cups were brought them. Mr. 
Wiggs took a sip or two and almost 
immediately betrayed signs of violent 
intoxication, like men who drink on the 
stage. He talked in a loud voice and 
thumped continually on the table with 
his fist so that the cups rattled and all 
the dancers laughed with sympathetic 
joy. I am nothing if not Bohemian, 
and, standing up, I peered over Mr. 
Wiggs’s shoulder into his coffee-cup. 
The liquid in it was golden in colour, 
and it was bubbly. I judged that it 
was champagne. 

While I was still wondering at this 
extraordinary thing, Mr. Wiggs rose up 
shakily and said loudly and petulantly, 
“You can say what you like, Mr. 





Farrell, but this is my shout.” He then 





nobility at the aristo- 
cratic night-club or bet 
with the unemployed at 
publicboxing hells. For 
only the very rich and 
the very poor are safe. 

‘Small wonder, after 
all,” I thought, as we 
entered the Night-jar, 
“that London flocks to 
Brighton.” The Night- 
jar is the equivalent of 
Nero’s, and my heart 
| leapt at the sight of it. 
Here at last was life 
and gajety. Here were 
half the population of 
the Cosmopole — but 
how changed! There 
was the elderly grey- 
haired man we had seen 
at dinner with the vision 
in green. Oldand feeble 
he had looked at dinner, 


. : AND SEWS.” 
| as if every course might 





“My GOODNESS, NO. 


1 1! (an | 


“Is Mrs. BELLAMY AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF THE SEWING GUILD?” 
SHE NEVER HAS A WORD TO SAY—JUST SITS THERE 





said. “And this is Miss G-r-r-yr-y, 
Miss B-r-r-r-r—Mr. Haddock, Mi 
Haddock—-Miss G-r-r-r-r.” 

They were young and childish, lack- 
ing in refinement, but very innocent, | 
judged. I wondered where George had 
met them. I danced with Miss B-r-r-r-r, 
and while we danced we talked: but 
the conversation soon languished, for, 
whatever I said, she replied, “ You 
silly man.” I discovered, however, 
that her name was Ruby. But when 
I danced with Miss G-r-r-r-r, whose 
name was Pearl, she could only say, 
“Clever, aren’t you?” or “Think you ‘re 
clever, 1 suppose?” And to this day 
I do not know whether I was clever, 
silly, neither or both. 

After the second dance George said | 
he was thirsty and sum- 
moned a waiter. The 
aged waiter looked at 
him doubtfully, said, 
“ Very sorry, Sir,” and 
whispered something. | 
George took out a visit- 
ing-card and scribbled 
something on the back 
of it. The waiter took 
the card away and said | 
something to a large | 
man at the end of the 
room. The large man 
examined ussuspicious- 
ly and said something 
to the waiter. The 
waiter came back and 
said, ‘Step this way, 
Sir.” But Ruby said, 
“Don’t bother, Tom; 
we ‘Il look after them.” 

Wondering a little, 
we were led upstairs. 
Pearl knocked thrice, in 
& mysterious manner 








be his last; but now, erect and 
sprightly, he stepped it like a two-year- 
old. There too were Belle Heather and 
her handsome swain, but dancing now 
| as if they enjoyed it. There too were 
| the hearty man and the funniest man 
| in Brighton.- The band played not 
| delicately, as at the Cosmopole, but 
| wildly, with abandon, and out of time ; 
and now and then one of the musicians 
| would rise in his place and yell. The 
| scene was positively Continental in its 
gaiety; and, so far as I could judge, 
| there was not a policeman present. 
George and I sat down at one of the 
tables and watched. There seemed to 
be no dancing partners. We were sur- 
plus males ry, 
Presently Mr. Wiggs and his three 
friends of the American Bar came in, 
sat down at the next table and began 
talking about bronchitis, but now with 
a definitely cheerful note. Mr. Wiggs 
said something to a waiter and four 








picked up a plate, dashed it violently on 
the floor and stood at bay, glaring at 
Mr. Farrell. The dancers cheered. 

To my astonishment the plate did 
not break. On the contrary, it bounced. 

I say, the plate bounced. Not the 
small bounce of a strong china plate, 
but a gay high bounce, as if it were 
india-rubber. 

I picked the plate up. 
rubber. 

But its wpper side was coated with 
asbestos and painted with the Willow 
pattern. 

“George,” I said, “this is a very 
strange place.” 

“Quite right, old boy,” said George 
placidly. “I’m going to look for a 
partner.” 

“Don’t leave me, old man,” I said 
nervously ; but he had gone. 

Presently he returned with two young 
ladies. 

* This is Miss B-r-r-r-r, old boy,” he 


Tt was india- 





on a door and we were admitted to a 
small room, almost bare of furniture 
but full of people. All were standing 
round a single table, on which were 
many bottles and a few glasses. 

Ruby said she would like a Port and 
Lemonade—the favourite refreshment 
of the woman of the world, I am in- 
formed. The port for the system and 
the lemonade for the soul. Pearl had 
a Benedictine and Soda Water, and | 
George in sheer bravado ordered a | 
Whisky and Gin. | 

He received this beverage in a cracked 
tooth-glass. The whole proceedings 
had an air of stealth and scramble, such | 
as one would associate with an illegal | 
picnic. Everything was wrong. Those | 
who had liqueurs drank out of large | 
tumblers and those who had long drinks | 
had tiny glasses. Some drank out of | 
tea-cups and others drank from jugs. 
No one, as a fact, drank anything very 
much, but all, like Mr. Wiggs, continued 
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Author (orterrupting hei 


Producer. ‘1 Get you. 


to imitate the best-known tavern scenes | 


in comic opera. Indeed, there were not 
a few who sang. 
Carried away, | 
Créme de Menthe. [6 was not nice, but 
it was illegal. It was thrilling. I had 
not been so happy since I travelled in 
America. We were rebels. 


ordered it 


HAMPDEN and the Seven Bishops. The 
prices charged were enormous, but 
George paid without a tremor. 
men will pay anything to break the law. 

Suddenly a bell rang, a whistle was 
blown, there was a cry of “ Police!” 


Every face was blanched. The utmost | 


| ably. It 
| 


excitement and satisfaction prevailed. 
Everyone, it seemed, knew what to do, 


A shding panel was drawn back in | 


the wall. The bottles and jugs were 
Whisked away into a secret cupboard, 
and the glasses, tea-cups, flower-vases 
and christening-mugs were emptied 
into a secret sink. [From the same 
cupboard two Halma-boards and a set 
of Ludo were produced, and the com- 
pany, with outward calm, began a 
number of round games., George and | 
played “ Snakes and Ladders.” 
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We were one | 
' Sega 
with Trrus Oates, with War TyLer, | 
| George as we went home. 
| 


For } 


| All done for your benefit, old boy.” | became exciting. 
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of the room tiptoed out of the door. was put in their way. They begged the 


similes. “ False,alarm, boys!” he eried; | magistrates refused. Desperate, the pro 
| and there were cheers. | prietors put it about that the licence wes 

But ** What said Ruby. | cancelled. The whole place was “ Prohi 
And that, I felt, was the general opinion. | bitionised.” 
I have seldom been so disappointed. 


a shame!” 


| vested with all the delicious trappings 
‘We were in luck, old boy,” saidjof illegality and stealth. The label 
“It isn’t} Daneing Partners”’ removed. 
| everyone they have a raid-night for.” 


was 


“What d’ you mean?” [ said. | uniforms, dressed in evening dress and 


ia licence. 


At reasonable inter- 

“ Explain, George,” I said huffily. vals bogus police-raids were provided ; 

| George explained. land special raid-nights were arranged 

The Night-jar, it seems, began respect- | ahead for distinguished parties. Mean- 

had a licence. It has still} while men were hired to throw china 

It provided good plain danc- | about and simulate intoxication. The 

ing partners, with modest uniforms and place was now as popular as a sweep- 

labelled, in a pen. It provided quiet | stake and the proprietors as wealthy as 
revelry and modest refreshment. It did | bookmakers. 

not pay. People did not care to take |} Nore. The above narrative, did wm- 

their friends to a place where there was | deed the whole series, is entirely omagin- 

not the smallest chance of a police-raid. | ary. But somany lies have been told about 

i Not merely did the butterflies of Lon- | London in literature that it seemed only 

don cease to come to Brighton, but the} fair that some other town should hace a 

young Brightoners took to going to|tmx. Iu our nert series the secret life 

London for the week-end. The propri-|of Liverpool will be disclosed 

ietors of the Night-jar determined to! 





A. P. H. 


\fter a little while the man in charge | become disreputable. Every obstacle | 


When he returned his face was all| magistrates to cancel their licence. The | 
Legal refreshment was in- | 


| Ruby and Pearl were taken out of their | 


| 
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| suggestion that it is no bad thing tojare the noble lords than the noble 
ASCOTIANA. keep the two apart. ladies ! 

Aw “advanced” newspaper informed * * * _ Still, I take off my hat to the para- 
me that at Ascot I should find a place Conundrum. Which exactly are the} sites in pretty frocks. I feel no obliga- 
devoted to “the senseless pleasures of | senseless pleasures of this world ? tion tothe parasites who ate the oranges. 
the idle rich.” What amazed me wasthe! Answer. Other people's. ** * 














multitude of the idle poor 
who were also present. 
** * 

I canconfirm the general 
report that in the Paddock 
there are regiments of 
lovely ladies, and on them 
dresses of a costly, sense- 
less, shimmering, seduc- 
tive and homicidal char- 
acter, for which there is | 
nothing in the world to be | 
said except that they are ° 
rather beautiful. There 
are also inany men so clean 
and trim and well-com- 
plexioned that it is a 
pleasure to look at them, 
although they are rich. 
Everyone has noticed 
this. 

But only fifty yards 





Ascot is very hard work 


the world. Here is an ex 
tract from the diary of 
lovely lady, escorted by « 
racing enthusiast :— 


1,0.—Walkedthrough tun 
100 yards long to the Paddock. 

1.5— 1,25.—Walked round 
and round Paddock. Very hot 

1.25.—Rushed back through 


Stand for 1.30 race. 
1,.27.—Climbed up ninet: 
seven stairs. Stood in a crowd 
1.35.—Walked through tu 
nel 200 yards long to Paddock. 
1.40—2.25.—Walked round 
Paddock fifty times. 
2.25.—Became absorbed 
a horse. 
2.30.—Ran very fast thr 
tunnel 250 yards long. 
2.31.—Ran up 110 steps to 
see 2.30 race. Stood in a crowd 


It is the hardest work in | 


tunnel 150 yards long to Grand | 











2.40.—Tottered down 110 


wa) the Course, steps and walked through tun 


there are beer-booths and nel to Paddock, Legs giving 

orange-peel and = gipsy way. 

women and orange-peel, fortune-tellers| It is a pity the pretty faces are not|  2.40—2.55.—Tottered several times round 

and orange-peel, tipsters and orange-|as numerous as the pretty frocks. Good- Yoranery Conversion giving out. ect 

’ . . . 8 . 

peel, “fevvers” and orange-peel, concer- | ness, how few they are! A man might ; 

: : 7 : ; 2.55.—Fought our way through tunn 

tinas and orange-peel, touts and orange-| walk in the Paddock for ten minutes] .. as Jong. 

peel, banjos and orange-peel, banana-| and never fall in love at all. And!" 959 crawled up 150 steps to sce th 

skins and orange-peel, and the idle poor| how much more beautiful, as a rule, | o'clock race. Stood in a mob. 

and orange-peel—a great part 3.10—3.28.—Walked to the Pad- | 
; : , dock overland. Pleasing variation. | 

of the trappings, in fact, of the | 


MAINTAINING THE ASCOT EXPRESSION UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 











People’s Derby This ia ex : Took twenty minutes, Felt fresher. | 
cople § sy by. (This is ex- ; >< /3 3.28.— Left Paddock and galloped | ‘ 
elusive to Punch.) NE Vs 2 t back through tunnel quarter of a | 

* * * Ae : 


mile long. Algy said important race 
3.30.—Algy pushed me up 150 | 


Nowhere dothese two worlds 














: : oo nx steps. Leaned against a crowd. } oe te 
come so close together as they 3.40.—Walked through tunnel to | i 
do at Ascot. Across the narrow Paddock. Ea bi 
strip of turf, if I may adopt the 3.45—3.55.—Walked round Pad- | bi 
, is dock. } a 
polite language of the “ad- ag, ae eo) 
| vanced” paper, parasite and : 8.55.—Ran back through t a 4 
| . “a ; 500 yards long. Nervegone. Face 
| parasite are spiritually united, paralysed. 
drawn together by a common 4.0.—Was carried unconscious up be 
| passion for the horse which eee. anes. Came to. 
. The ss ‘ . .10.—Fell down ateps. 
| runs between. The same papet Sat edhe de Zedive’ Cloek 
| gave its readers detailed advice Room. and hed e good ory. : 
| concerning the investment of 4.20.—Emerged radiant. Algy a “ 
' their surplus funds at Ascot. og . Vem ete ae SOWE Mi he 
‘ ‘ . , i. Sai ad forgotten how. % 
| and a full report of the pro {.21.—-Walkea though tunnel to _ 
| ceedings on the following day, Paddock. : th, 
so that it would not, appar- eee tr 
ves Orr ewe erence And so on. Yet there are} [| on 
wo Foe yy ee ae people who go through this for 
ey : : 79 
; four days in succession. Why: 
But in what direction? our days ir ‘ : 
| Would they have the sense- seneianns as asi 
less pretty frocks on both There is an Ascot Tired lity 
| sides of the course? Or the Face. It begins about half- pel 
| senseless orange-peel? Pre- past three—a drawing up of the evi 
| sumably the former. But no- upper-lip, a stiffening “A ~~: 
body would guess it facial muscles, a glazing of the ] 
} : : “wea DECORATIONS W EW ° ra . ~nyrebes b 
| Meanwhile I venture the ORATIORR WAS) BE Wye eyes. It might be interpreted idk 
’ — 
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IF YOU ARE THE IDLE RICH YOU 


CAN SEE THE RACES LIKE 


as an arrogant ‘“ Don’t-look-at-me 
hate-you.” Itis not. It means: “ Don’t- | 
speak-to-me-or-I-shall-scream. I-want- | 
to-lie-down. I-want-to-lie-down. Oh, 
[-lo-so-want-to-lie-down ! ” 

* * * 

Behind the Grand Stand is a pretty 
green lawn, with pretty flowers, where 
a band plays. And here, in the shade | 
of great trees, sit many ladies, fanning 
themselves, remote from the races, pre- | 
tending no longer. 

* kK # 

In one corner of this lawn is a large | 
tent, with many comfortable dames | 
behind a counter. And before the tent is | 
blazoned hugely the marvellous legend— | 

CHAMPAGNE ONLY. 
ae | 

Across the Course is a large tent. And | 
before it is written largely the legend | 

Brrr. 
* * i 

A parasite approaches me. “The | 
winner of the next race for tuppence,” | 
he says. “ Never lay yer money in the | 
dark, Sir,” he says. “The winner of| 
the next race for tuppence.” I give him 
twopence and receive a screw of paper | 
on which is written— 


| 


PurPLeE SHADE. 

Never heard of the horse. I throw | 

aside the paper with a smile of incredu- 

lity. A lady in the Paddock has whis- 

pered in my ear that Sunart must in- 
evitably win this race. 
x * % 

I will watch this race among the 

idle poor. We are exactly opposite the 


te 








AND IF 
YOU 
I-| Royal Box. Between me and the rails 


THIS— 


are seven rows of people tightly packed. 

The bookies roar behind us. Between 

the races we stand contentedly, ex- 

tremely hot, gazing at THe Kine. 

‘ That’s ‘im in the grey at.” 
‘E.'s standing up now, talking to a 
feller.” 

‘Wonder what ‘e's sayin’.” 
Pity ‘is ‘orse didn’t win—I ex- 
pec és 

“Goon, D’ you think ’e cares?” 

“Course ’e cares. Same as you 
would.” 

“ Well, it don’t make no diiference 
to'im. ‘E's got plenty of money, 
ain’t ’e?” 

‘Money isn’t everythink, my lad.” 

“Coo, they must be startin’. “E's 
got ‘is glasses up.” 

‘Wish 1 ’ad some glasses to look 
at ‘im.” 

‘What for, Ethel? 
than us, is ’e?”’ 

‘Silly, °E’s the King, ain't ’e?” 

‘Put a bob on this for me, Bert.” 

‘What ’s yer fancy, old girl?” 

‘I dunno. Anythink with a good 
long price.” 


‘E.'s no better 


‘Look, Ethel; ’e’s sittin’ down 
again. 
Another parasite approaches us. 


“ Sixpence for a view of this race,” he 


says, offering us a tiny camp-stool to | 
« Sixpence for a view of | 


stand upon. 
this lovely race. 
“Push up, Ethel. 


* * * 


Ere they come.” 


There is a stir and some confused 
shouting. I stand on tip-toe. Some 





YOU ARE THE IDLE POOR 


GET THEM THIS WAY. 


twenty yards away I see a white-and- | 
purple cap flash past between the heads 
of the people. And I can distinctly 
hear the sound of horses running. The 
race is over. 





* © & 


Ethel, poor girl, stands a foot shorter 
than I. I question if she saw as much 
of the lovely race as I did. Yet Ethel | 
stands there from twelve o'clock till | 
Hive: Whyt 2. 

Number 1 has won therace. ldly l look 
at my race-card, knowing that Sunart 
| will at least be placed. Number 1 is 

Purrie SHApr. 
Sunart is not placed. 
x * # 


| AtAscoteveryoneislabelled. Between | 
the obscene roar of Tattersall’s and the 
stately beauty of the Royal Enclosure | 
isa stoutiron fence. Against this fence | 
stand rows of bookies, clinging to the | 
| rails like wild beasts in a cage, and in 

| voices almost hushed do business with | 
ithe noble lords in the next cage. Bach | 
bookie wears a label—as ‘‘ Wri. Ports 
}—-WanTHamstow,” and each noble lord 
| wears a label—as “The Marquess of 
Dram.” So that a man can tell at a 
| glance whether he is talking to one of 
lthe old families or one of the old firms. 





“x * * 
' j 
| In the Paddock the horses also are 
| labelled. Westand and watch them cir- 
} 


| culate before us, the beautiful creatures, | 
land wonder how it is they walk so 
much more gracefully than we, though 
| few of them are better bred. And one | 
| Lord says to another that Asphodel 
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looks a little light behind the saddle, and 
Merrilegs is sweating, and the other 
says that What-Not is sweating too, 
and he never backs a sweating horse; 
and suddenly they like the look of Wig- 
wag, and off they go and telegraph to 
distant men in London about Wig-wag. 

But I have backed Weathervane, be- 

cause he was the Krxa's horse. 
xe * 

Weathervane’s jockey, I am sorry to 
see, is only eight years old—well, nine 
| perhaps. ‘To think that I have entrusted 
| my money to one so young! Two grown- 

ups have picked him up and are pushing 
him up the horse’s side. I see a horse 
called Dinkie. A niee-coloured creature. 
| For two pins I would bet on it. But in 
| my judgment it is sweating. I will have 
none of it. 


* * * 


Here is “ Smiler.’”” “‘ Smiler” is the 
most original man on the course. He 
| simply comes to me and says, “ Will 
you give me a shilling, Sir?’”” And I 
| say, “ Certainly.” “ Smiler” is almost 
| vestful. 


* * * 


The day’s pleasure is over. The car 
| is still stuek where it was stuck an hour 
| ago. Weare surrounded by charabancs 
/and gipsy women with lucky babies 
who want my money because I have a 
lucky face. I am very tired. “Spare 
a bit of silver for the baby, Sir. If you 
don’t speculate, Sir, you ’ll never ‘cumu- 
late, Sir. You've a lucky face, Sir; 
you'll have good fortune. Hold out 
your hand, Lucky Mary, and bring the 
gentleman good fortune. God bless you, 
Sir!” 

I have now financea thirteen lucky 
babies in one day. No wonder my 
fancy, Weathervane, was beaten. Had 
I but trusted to my better judgment I 
should have backed Dinkie at 50 to 1. 

“No, I will not be photographed, 
parasite! Well, just a little one, 
| Seema 08. SSP 


The sun is sinking. The pretty ladies 
and the pretty frocks are all gone. But 
I shall always remember them. De- 
licious little clouds float across the sky, 
which is quite blue. The trees are 
lovely, and the misty hills. A day of 
senseless pleasure—and I have spent 
more money than I should. But there 
—as a greater than I has said, “ Money 

















isn't everythink, my lad.” A. P. H. 
' oe Ree rae ee 
| “ ENGLISH POETASTERS OF THE AGES 


From Geoffrey Chaucer to Rupert Brooke.” 
Weekly Paper. 
Neither inclusive, we hope. 





Advt. in Yorkshwre Paper, 


| Professor MacBrine, though : 


“ Maker-up for pre-war German pork trade.” 


AT BURLINGTON HOUSE; 
Or, A Rounp witn Tue Roya 
Society. 
I wonDER why we are here. 
shan’t know anybody, shall we ? . 
It would be rather nice if we could 
bring the taxi-man in with us. We've 
known him for quite twenty minutes 
now. Rather a scientist, really: look 
at the way he dealt with the clock. 
These Professors are like the Pleiades 
—I wish I had a star or two. 
So many, and so old and so wise! 
. . I think I like them best with 
ribbons close round their necks. It 
gives a kind of kittenish effect. I am 
so glad they let us have programmes. 
The worst of most parties is that there 
is nothing to read. Let me swot this 
up a bit. 
“Recent and Fossil Echinoids, pre- 
pared to show internal and external 
Test-structures.” 
That's Professor Hawkins. I always 
said he was the boy for preparing 
echinoids. He’s not such a lad as 


We 


“ Post-larval stages in the Develop- 
ment of the common irregular Urchin 
. In the young imago the mouth is 
situated in the centre of the under 
surface and is circular or pentagonal in 
outline.” 
Nothing about an irregular urchin 
gets past MacBripe 
Upstairs. Yes, that’s the President, 
leaning on CHARLES THE SECOND’s mace. 
How nice of Cuarues II. to give the 
Royal Societya mace! There ought to 
be more of that done nowadays. We've 
got to waft on into one of these side- 
shows now. Sword-swallowing, I think. 
No, it isn’t; it’s Boron. Wait a minute 
while I look at the book. Vicia Faba. 
[ see. If you take the boric acid out of 
a bean it goes all wonky 
Now this really is jolly. 
Fossil Horses and Asses. The Meryc- 
hippus.” I could understand the 
Merychippus so much better if those 
two young women in spectacles, with 
bobbed hair, wouldn’t keep talking about 
Rodeo all the time. And the Hunt Cup. 
Good title for a revue, “ The Merry Kip- 
pers.” What? Yes, it isa trifle warm. 
Here's another good thing. “ Living 
cells growing in vitro under the influ- 
ence of a hundred milligrammes of 
Radium Element.’ The mitochondria, 
which are particularly clear, may be 
seen moving and dividing, and the 
metabolic granules, pigment rods, nu- 
cleus and nucleoli are also very distinct. 
There they go. I spotted them, the 
little devils! Favourite leads! 
This is a bit easier. Fish in a glass 
tank. Breathing fish. Don’t all fish 


“Teeth of 





It sounds an unsavoury business. 


| thinks it is a culture of pigment cells. Or 


These beggars have lungs, and come up 
to the top to take the air. I wish | 
could do that. I’ve been breathing | 
through my gills for fifteen minutes now 
The “Cytology of the Eggs of the | 
Earth-worm.” Just notice the mottled | 
appearance of the nucleolus for a 
moment, would you ? and then we really 
ought to move on. 
hat I like are these little dark red- | 
curtained recesses. Sitting-out places ’ 
I expect Cuarves IT, insisted on those 
This one is absolutely packed. What in 
the wide world is an acoustic spectro- | 
scope? Vibrations of light so that you 
ean see music. Frightfully useful foi 
evening At Homes when the conversa 
tion is too loud . . . But you'd have 
to turn the lights out, you know 
Heavens! I've been talking to some 
kody else for two minutes. ‘T hope she 
thought I was a spectrologist. 

Hullo, there’s Berrington! Then there | 
is somebody I know here. I’m always 
meeting Berrington suddenly in the 
heart of unknown reception-rooms like | 
this. 

“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?" How 
is the dear Congo? What a lovely little 
medal you've goton! . . . Oh, refresh- 
ments are on the ground-floor, are 
they? The perfect flair you have for 
social intrigue! No wonder you get 
asked everywhere. Let us investigate 
the phenomena on the ground-floor. 

This settles one important point 
Scientists do eat. ... Yes, I'll try if 
you stop exactly where you are. ‘So 
saying, he plunged into the heart of the 
tropical forest.” Strange that 
science has never discovered a way of 
carrying a round pink ice safely across 
a crowded room... . Phew! I knew 
it would. It has fallen at the feet of a 
professor. He has stooped to pick it 
up. He is rather short-sighted. He 


an echinoid. .. . Notice the mottled 
appearance of the nucleolus. ... It has 
melted from his grasp. I will try and 
get you another one. Most species of 
strawberry ice are typically coiled in a 
right-handed spiral with a segmentall) 
arranged series of coelomic cavities. . . . | 
I'm sorry, this is a vanilla culture. I | 
you don’t mind, I will get myself a | 
small drink. There was so much: | 
wasted alcohol upstairs. Did you | 
notice the madder-stained preparations 

illustrating the bone-growth in young | 
pigs ? Absolutely pickled they were. | 
Here's to the Royal Society and Kin | 


Cuarues I1.! 

Oh, there’s a cinema, is there? I | 
never knew that. None of these fellows 
looks like film fans. What are we going 
to have? Mendelian segregation of ferns 
or tortricid larvae ? PASSIONATE 
waum or Love ano HATEIN THE LIFE | 








breathe? Through their gills, you know. 
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She. “WHAT'S YOUR OPINION OF THIS ERE RADIO TREATMENT OF THE BULLOCKS at? WEMBLEY, Mr. GREEN?” 


or A Torrriciy Larva . . . Oh, no.| wings. They've got the dragon-fly | take these photographs as the war with 

Slow motion pictures. My favourites, | fastened to a vice, you know. What|Germany did. Yes, but how much nicer! 

almost—-after Felix the Cat. |about Rodeo steers? . . . Pigeons and|I never knew what a gentle jolly little 
I say, I do like this lecturer. He is wild ducks, moving their wings like| thing a bullet could be till now. Thank 

the only man here who seems to have a} Mavp ALLAN. | you, Professor Butr. 

real Sympathy for ignorance. . . . Pro- fevolver bullets. Now this is real | 


, , . , | 
; , we ; } ats 2g re ¢ nents... 
fessor LucreN Butt, from Paris . . .| science. The bullet comes out with| Hats. Yes, l’ve got mine allright . 


Apparently he can take ten thousand | little jerks, dips and turns up, and} Help : let me a, let me out! Every- 
pictures in a second with his handy little | steals softly through a plate of glass, a | thing's gone ee wy that 
camera there. Pellets of paper being | little tiny puff of powdered glass follow- | WS 4 9 ful i iat thought I was 
thrown through soap bubbles . . .|/ing behind . . . I should rather like to|* Tortricid Larva. I wonder whieh 
What an idyllic life science is to be| see a slow-motion picture of a French | Professor's hatitcanbe..., Evor, 
sure! Just imagine the scene in the} duel, but I don’t think they could fix | 
laboratory. . . . [ wish I had kept up| the instrument up for that. Apparently} “A visitor enjoys within this hotel ai 
my paper-pellet-throwing a little more. |it’s rather a costly instrument. He | atmosphere of rent.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Dragon-flies slowly paddling their! says it costs as much per second to! Just as if he were at home. 
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Small Girl (to mother, who has taken a country cottage for the summer). “ MOTHER, 18 THIS A FASHIONABLE COUNTY?” 


Mother. “I pox’? KNOW, DEAR. 


Way?” 


Small Girl. “Wein, wuat I MEAN Is—witt I BE EXPECTED TO ENTERTAIN MUCH?” 








CRICKET HANDICAPS. 
In order that cricketers should have 
the same advantages as golfers, billiard - 
players, race-horses and others, it is 


| time the M.C.C. introduced a system 


of handicapping. My own case illus- 
| trates the need for this reform. I am 
| R. S.M. J. Tortington. Ihave an un- 

fortunate habit of playing a few seconds 
too late at the ball: [ have never been 
| put on to bowl except as a ninth change, 
jand fielding is my weak point, so 
that I get no chance of taking part in 
County cricket. But, if I had a handi- 
cap of 96 and a qualification, say, for 
Merionethshire, I might be invited to 
play by the committee. A man who 
knocks up 96 in the pavilion before he 
goes to the wickets should be an acquisi- 
tion toany team. With new confidence, 
induced by the stimulus of my handicap, 
| I should no doubt frequently run into 
| three figures, and the scribes would 
| write of me :— 

“R. 8S. M. J. Tortington managed to 
scoop the ball over his head to 
the square leg boundary and thus 
scored his seventh century this 
season. In attempting to repeat 
the stroke he was caught at mid 
off.” 

‘R. S. M. J. was again unlucky 














yesterday. He was within two of 
his hundred when he was bowled.” 

“ Ronald Tortington naturally became 
nervous when he had made 99, and 
a section of the Oval crowd adopted 
‘ barracking’ tactics; but this un- 
seemly protest from spectators 
searcely justified Tortington in 
shouting back to the raucous-voiced 
man on the gasometer.” 

Hopss would have a handicap of 
about minus 200. In the event of my 
playing against him, I picture the pos- 
sibility of the following report :- 

“ When only twenty from his duck, 
Hobbs, in yawning, removed his 
left hand from his bat and was 
bowled by R. 8. M. J. Tortington, 
whom in future he would do well 
to treat with greater respect.” 

My fielding handicap would be an 
allowance of three misses per innings ; 
that is to say, my first three dropped 
catches would count as catches held. 
Reporting the return match of my 
county against Surrey, your paper 
would perhaps tell you :— 

“R. 8. M. J. Tortington in the deep 
field disposed of three consecutive 
batsmen. In each case he just 
managed to get his hand to the 
ball.” 








The sequel might not be so happy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Afterreferring to my fourteenth dropped | 


catch the report might go on to say: 


“On joining Fender, Hitch looked 
round the ground and carefully ob 


served the position of Tortington | 


in the long field. Then for twenty 


minutes he and Fender bombarded | 


him. He just managed to get out 
of the way of several hot shots 
which whizzed by his head. Tor 


tington, whoappeared much shaken | 
by this experience, was shifted from | 
position to position in the hope | 
that he would escape the notice of | 


batsmen, and he finished up as 
long-stop.” 








From a list of the Battle Honours | 


awarded to a London Regiment :— 
“Gaza, Kl Mughar, Nebi Samwil, Jeru 

salem, Jericho, Jordan, Tell ’Asur, Palestine 

Ryas-ae..*3 27 

Better late than never. Even 

Crusaders may yet have a chance. 


the | 


“ Lost.—Chestnut Stuffed Pony, about 4 ft. | 


high, from British Empire Exhibition.” 
Daily Paper. 
Mr. Punch’s waste-paper-basket desires 
to express its heartfelt sympathy with 
the pony. 
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THOMAS CdsUR-DE-LION, 
Tre Cononian Secretary. “AH, THAT'S WHAT I FEEL LIKE!” 
Mr. Batpwin. “I'M SURE IT IS. BUT YOU'LL NEVER LOOK LIKE 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, June 16th.—The Prive 
MuntsTER, home from his holiday among 
the loons of Lossiemouth, faced the 
House like a giant refreshed, except 
that his barber had left him 
like Samson shorn of his locks. 
was glad, no doubt, to observe that 
Mr. AseurrH had suffered even more 
drastically from the ruthless shears. 

Members kept on arriving through 
the afternoon, many of them radiant 
in new summer suits. The rest gasped 
in the unexpected summer heat, en- 
viously admiring Sir Jonw Simon's and 
Dr. MacNamara’s Whistlerian noc- 
turnes in silver-grey, Mr. Prrnick 
LAWRENCE in the palest lavender, and 
Mr. Sexton’s pink carnation against 
in opalescent back-ground. 

The Rodeo at Wembley provided a 
lively topic at Questiontime. Lieut.- 
Commander Kenwortuy, though he 
has held the boxing championship in 
the Navy, would not raise a finger 
against any brute beast. Colonel James 
hinted, indeed, that he had a brotherly 
feeling for all patient oxen. But even 
Lady Terrineron’s insistence that 


cruelty had taken place did not shake | 


that a! 
Rodeo steer should accept a broken leg | 


Mr. HenpERson’s conviction 


is cheerfully as a Rugby footballer. This 
suggestion started a score of Members 
in full ery, until the Speaker, feeling 
they had had rope enough, rounded 
them all up suddenly with the dexterity 
of an expert bronco-buster. 

According to Mr. T. Jounston the 
Government “sit supinely by” while 
millions of pounds’-worth of 
property at Gretna are “ going to rot 
and rust.” Mr. W. Granam denied the 
imputation, but admitted that he had 


heen unable to find tenants for the} 


houses and bungalows on the 
Has he invited the co-operation of the 
local blacksmith ? If that worthy could 


supply homes for the heroes (and | 
heroines) who seek his ministrations | 


his trade would assuredly be doubled. | 

The House discussed in detail the | 
Lords’ amendments to the Prevention | 
of Evictions Bill, and rejected all that | 
were of any moment. Even the pro-| 
posal that, if an alien and a Briton were 
in competition for a house, the Briton | 
should have the preference was de- | 
nounced by Captain Wepawoop Benn | 
is “patriotic flapdoodie” and 
the common fate. 

The Minister or Transrort resisted 
a Liberal Amendment to the London 
Traffic Bill, while at the same time 
expressing his willingness to leave an 


+1 
shared } 


the free judgment of the House. Like 
‘ young constable at a street-crossing 





more | 


He | 


State | 


estate. | 


who waves on one line of vehicles before 
the other has got clear, he caused a 
collision, in which the Government car 
got the worst of it. 


| 





; 
| 
j 


| 
| 
| 





| Mr. Oswatv Moszey (about to sacrifice his 
moustache), “THIS Is THE ONLY WAY, WITH 
Jack JONES GETTING JEALOUS.” 


| ’ a q ‘ 

| Tuesday, June 17th.—Judging by the 
| appearance of the House a good many 
| Members had determined to “cut the 


| cackle and get to the ‘osses "’—at Ascot. 


| Among the faithful few in attendance 
| 


| 


| 


THE SIMONOSAURUS SPENVALLIENSIS 
A Pre-War SPECIMEN. 





the holidays has sacrificed his mous- 
tache. I can’t think why, unless he 
was afraid that Mr. Jack JonEs was 


j}was Mr. Oswatp Mossry, who during | 


heroes and satisfactorily.” 
| $0 marked in the Prime Murnisrer’s 
‘replies to questions about the Soviet 
| Delegation and the Communist pro- 





You would naturally expect Swn- 
LIGHT and SoMERVILLE to see eye to 
eye. But the former's Bill to increase 
the size of bricks met with the latter's 
determined resistance. It was a very 
near thing between the Big Brickians 
and the Little Brickians. Mr. SunticHt 
was fortunate in enlisting Lady Trr- 
RINGTON'S assistance as co-teller, and, 
thus aided, obtained the First Reading 
by a single vote—140 to 139. 

Sir P. Lroyn-Greame proposed the 
adoption of the Imperial Preference 
Resolutions with conspicuous modera- , 
tion; and Mr. J. H. Tuomas, who was 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses—lest he 
should take too wide an Imperialist 
| view ?—was equally sedate in opposing 
ithem. Sir Joun Suwon did nothing to H 
j raise the temperature by what General 
| Seety described as “a first-class pre- 
| war speech.” General Seeiy himself, 
| though “an unrepentant Free Trader,” 
announced his intention of voting for 
the first four resolutions. 

The Government began to look a little 
; troubled when Mr. Jounsron declined 
to follow ‘‘at the tail-end of an orthodox i 
free-import procession ;" and still more i 
so when Dr. Hanen Guest (until a few 
days ago Parliamentary Private Secre- 
tary to the Minister or Heatran) told 
his fellow - Labourites that the Free | 
Trade banner “led to limbo and nothing | 
else,” and advised them to vote for the | 
first four resolutions. 

By this time the House was getting | 
| roused ; and Captain Wepewoop Brxs 

increased the tension by sareastic | 
references to the new Tory-Socialist | 
| alliance. His suspicions must have keen | 
|deepened when Colonel Wepe@woon | 
| nade a complimentary —if slightly 

irreleyant—allusion to Mr. Banpwi’s | 
| sacrifice of a hundred thousand pounds | 
of War Loan during the War. 
| Wednesday, June 18th.—The House | 
_ was pleased to learn from Mr. Powson- | i 
| ny, d propos of the dispute with Mexico, | 
| that “the Foreign Office is never supine,” 
| and from Mr. Waeatcey that, in regard 
ito his arrangement with the building 
| trade, “everything is proceeding very 











j 





} 
j 
| 


This note of optimism was not quite 


paganda in which some of its members 
are said to be indulging. All that Mr. 
MacDonatp would say was that he had 
no official information on the subject. 
But, in view of the accusation made 
during the Preference debate that the 
Government had more regard for Russia 
than the Dominions, it was something 
to know that they have not considered, 
and do not propose to consider, the 








getting jealous. 


| 

| 

; 

guaranteeing of any Russian obligation. 
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| not to be 
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Mr. Bani DWIN, resuming the debate 
on the Imperial Preference Resolutions, 
was as sweetly reasonable as ever, and 
admitted that to reject them would not 
be a breach of faith with the Dominions, 
but merely “a stupid action.” No or- 
thodox Free Trader, he thought, could 
object to the first four, which proposed 
to lower existing duties on Empire pro- 
ducts. 

Mr. Asquitn promptly showed that 
he could and did. Resolutions dealing 
with dried fruits, apples, honey and so 
forth appeared to him “an attenuated, 
emasculated, anammic and even apocry- 
phal version of the full- 
blooded gospel of Imperial 
Preference,” but nevertheless 
he announced his intention of 
voting against them. 

The Priwe Mriyister took 
the same line, while ad- 
mitting that he was not alto- 
gether happy, because he 
foresaw that. the Govern- 
ment’s action would be mis- 
represented in the Domin- 
ions. No such alarms worried 
Mr, Svowpen, who gleefully 
introduced a sulphurous at- 
mosphere into the close of the 
He was determined 
baulked of his >) \(a 
cherished hopes of further re- ‘fu Ht a, 
ducing the sugar duty next \ aul fll). 
year, and, greatly daring, liad 
borrowed a forgotten plume of S 
Mr. Josern CHAMBERLAIN’S 
to deck out his peroration. 











OC 


That great man's ghost, 
thus imprudently evoked, 


took shape without a mo 
ment’s hesitation in the per 
son of Austen, terrible as his 
father, with eye-glass com- 
plete. Even the clock dared 
set no limit to the castigation 
which ensued. Having put the 
CHANCELLOR in his place as 
“a Socialist grafted on to 
the narrowest type of mid-Victorian 
economic pedant,’’ Austen proceeded 
with rapid and sweeping gestures to 
dispel the acrid fumes that Mr. SowpEN 
had left hanging over a densely crowded 
House, and, having raised the debate 
to the highest level, sat down amid an 
ovation such as few Members receive 
in @ lifetime. 

This being Waterloo-day it was ap- 
propriate that the division on the first 
Resolution should have been, as the 
great Duxe said of the battle, “a d—d 
close-run thing,” the Government's 
majority being down to six. But on 
the next it rose to thirteen, then to 
seventeen, and finally to twenty. There- 
upon Mr. Banpwin withdrew the re- 


maining Resolutions. 
; 
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The Gardener (Mr. 
PREFERENTIAL Borprenrs.” 
The Ea-Gardener 
"EM AS WEEDS WHEN I PLANTED 


re ON DON 

What should have ‘been the moet in- 
teresting speech of all was not delivered. 
Mr. Luoyp Grorar, under whose aus- 
pices, Messrs, Cuynes and HenpEerson 
consenting, the first Preference Resolu- 
tions were introduced in 1917, took no 
active part in either the debate or 
division, but gave to Preference (all he 
had) a “ pair.” 

Thursday, June 19th.—A_ renewed | 
protest—not confined this time to the | 
“ patient oxen "—was made against the | 
treatment of the Wembley steers. 





oe 
The 
Home Secretary was more sympathetic 
than on the last oceasion, but doubted 





My 
Pine ilk 
(ir as 


hn iN 





Synowpey). “LI NBVER COULD Api 


(Mr, Liovp Groncr). “Tury 


‘eM IN 1917 


DID 


if he had power “ to apprehend a cow- 
boy.” On this Lady Terrinaron sought 
to move the adjournment. But the 
Speaker—skilfully evading a legal lasso 
thrown at him by Sir Joun Simon 
declined to accept the motion. 

Further evidence of the consideration 
shown towards dumb animals by hon. 
Members was given by Sir CHarnes 
Yate, who asked Mr. Buxron (as the 
most suitable person he could think of) 
what steps are being taken to prevent 
the extermination of whales, seals and 
walrus in the Arctic Antarctic 
regions. 

Members pricked up their ears when 
the Prime Minister announced 
intention of reading the “ 


and 


his 
insulting ”’ 








letters addressed by Mr. Cummins to 


_CHARIVARI, 


|ministration for 
| haviour ”’ 
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the Masten Gover rnme ni. They were, | 
I fear, a little disappointed to find that 
they were scrupulously polite and en 
tirely lackingin* pep.” Mr.MacDonatp | 
declared that the British Agent would 
have failed in his duty if he had not 
remonstrated with the Onreaon Ad 
its “inexcusable bh 
towards Mrs. Evans, and 
rather implied that he might have used 
language a good deal stronger without 
infringing diplomatic etiquette. 

Mr. Stoney Wepp (an inspired voici 
whispered near me during his speech on 


‘the Board of Trade estimates) might 


become audible if his beard 
were to drop off. While it 
remains the House empti 
in despair of hearing hin 
The general exodus left Mi 
Luovp GrorGe, whose ab 
ence from yesterday's debat: 
made him one of its most 
conspicuous figures, sitting in 
solitary state on the Libera! 
Front Beneh, with vacant 
benches allaround, Noticing 
his unwonted presence in the 
House, Members 
trickle back again, wond: 
ing what it could mean. 

Sir Jonn Simon moved down 
the empty Bench alongside 
and the House forgot M: 
WerEBB in amazement at 
watching the Rivals growing 
expansive in amiable convyer- 
sation. Presently Sir PI. 
_ Laoyp-GREAME 
* Floor and joined the parts 
Ile gave place to Mr. A. M 
Samurn, and then to Si 
Ronert Horne, The Wizarp 
held a regular reception n 
this way while Mr. Wen 
murmured on, The outcome 
of this new Imperial—if un 
ofticial—Conference was seen | 
in the alarming picture whic! | 
Mr. Lioyp Grorar drew of | 
the future of British trade, with French 
ind German imports flooding our mar- 
kets. Delivered yesterday, the speech 
would have had a great effect, and | 
might have turned enough Liberal 
votes to save Imperial Preference. ‘To 
day it was merely an exercise in 
academic scaremongering. 


began to 


! 
crossed the 


DE THES! 


N'? THEAT 


j 





The New Geography. 


“All of Europe is decadent, dying, 
except America.”-—American Magazme. 


broke 


“MI, Litvinoff and M. Rakovski, head of the 
Soviet Delegation , were entertained at luncheon 
at the House of Commons yesterday. 

M. Litvinoff is leaving London to-day for 
Germany to undergo a cure.”—Daily Paper. 
An apology is surely due to the Kitchen 
Committee. 
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: , | 
London Motier, “Dox't PICK ANY MORY, DEAR You 'LL 6P0l. THE GENTLEMAN'S PicaHuR,” | 


If ] had to award marks for the first|]dener) he was hitting the piteh with 
THE FIRST TEST, ‘e é fem 


day's play I should give them, among | far more vigour than he was hitting the 

Au. of us who went to Birmingham] the South Africans, to Mr. Pecurr for} ball. The card told us nothing about 
to see the first Test Match of 1924 are} his steady length, unaccompanied by|the luneh interval or the tea interval, 
likely to remember it as long as we live,jany luck; to Mr. Carrera. and Mr.| but gave two long lines of information 











because for the first time this year} Deanne for their fielding; to Mr. Warp}about Repay, the ground-man;: and 
; there was not a fleck ol cloud in the | for his resolute and far from easy wicket 1o7 {EDMAN, who to the eyes of the 
e sky from dawn till eve and, out of the} keeping: and to Mr. Nourse for the} ring had done his work so adimirably, I | 
: the wind, the sun had real warmth in|eatch that sent Hrnxpren back. A| felt sorry as the blows of Honns’s cor 
his beams; which is the most remark-| word of praise is due to the out-field | reeting blade resounded and 1e-echoed. 
i ible thing that can now happen in an} (whose nam 1 did not collect) who} Hons, as 1 have said, played without | 
B Koglish June. spent so much time and vigou in| much attack, but his innings was in 


The cricket was memorable too . . .| shifting the sereen according as Mr.} valuable in wearing down the foe and 
Staying as I did in the same hotel as} Buanckennenc bowled over the wicket | making things easier for those who fol 
the South Africans, and sitting near 
enough to be able to watch their form 
at breakfast and dinner (nothing, for ex 


| 

} 

or round it. As for Mr. Parker, thejlowed. Hrxprien also was disappoint | 

unple, could bestraighter than the spoon | his processes between delivery and de-|1 never saw less placing by a Test | 
t 

' 

i 


new fast bowler, he made me hope that }ing, for = developed a new gift for 
; 


| 
| 
| 


¢ 


no American spectator was present, for} hitting the ball direet to the ones” 


with which Mr. Taynor, thecaptain, stirs | livery, and in the field generally, are so | Match crack. But Suvcrrer had been | 
his coffee), Lam able to say that they are | deliberate that Whatever chance our | splendid and Woontey was glorious. 
\ fine upstanding lot, several of them | national game has with eritics from} He brought off that smo opr. liquid and | 


. | . ‘% fj ; rh 
well over seven feet high—-or so it| across the Atlantic-—a very poor on ivresis stible drive of his to long-off half 
seemed as they rose, replete, and saun | would irretrievably vanish. a-dozen times, and his reach, as it has | 
tered towards tobacco—but I was dis | The best English innings were thos | 30 often done, broke the bowlers’ hearts 


tressed to notice that every member of | of Surcnirer and Woontney, Wi NER | It was a moment of intense relief to | 
the team had the knuckle of the first | and Tarr, who all went for the bowling | the weary fieldsmen when at last he 
finger of his right hand bruised and Hons played with the languid dis | had to co. What then must have been 
swollen. Tactful i inquiries reve aled the} dain of a tired Old Master, being more | their dismay, having just got rid of one | 
reason: the abrasions are due to exces-| amused to steal runs than make the m | sample of six-feet-srx left-handed peril, 
sive tapping of the barometer ever since} by force Indeed, for a long while at }to see, in the person of Mr. CHAPMAN, | 


; 


| their arrival in England. the beginning (Honps was ever a gar- | an almost exact replica of it leave 


| 
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long day the Fates were 
kind, and the darling of 
the Cam failed. 

Mr. Fenper was pre- 
sented with more loose 
balls to leg than anyone 
would expect in a Test 
Match (Surcnirre had 
made a six off one of 
| themearlierin the game), 
but he let them escape. 
The pity of it! There 





the pavilion and approach the wicket ! | Stratford-on-Avon chureh? Ought that 
“What's the good?” they may well|to be firmly shut immediately services 
have murmured. But for once in the|areover? We reached that lovely build- 





/ 


/ 








we sat, longing and ex- 
pecting to see them soar- 
ing over the heights of Edgbaston, and 
he slashed at each in vain! © Tare, 
however, who brought a careless ele- 
| ment on to the pitch, hit everything, 
,and hit with an upward scoop which 
| one rarely now sees (or indeed wants to 
| see) on the first-class field, but which 
one could not resent in this engaging 
creature, 

Result of first day’s play: 
398 for 7. 

Birmingham is so wonderful a place 
that the price of a taxi is actually less 
than the amount on the meter, but it 
does little or nothing for the visitor on 
the day that comes betwixt the Satur- 
day and Monday.. The answer to the 
question, what to doin Birmingham on 
Sunday, is, ‘ Go to Stratford-on-Avon,” 

jand so I went. I took with me an 
| artist who had never seen SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S birthplace or tomb or ANNE 
HATHAWAY'S cottage. 
| “You shall see them,” I said; but I 
| had forgotten that this is England and 
that Dogberry still flourishes. It is true 
you may see SHAKESPEARE’s birthplace, 
but its outside only, for on Sunday no 
one may enter it. Car after ear filled 
with American and other visitors rolled 
up as we stood by the locked door, and 
all had to turn away baffled. You may 
row on the river; you may flirt beneath 
the willows; you may, in the many 
hostelries, eat, drink (within hours) and 
be merry ; youmayrush booting through 
the streets and surrounding 
lanes ; but you may not enter 
the house which gives the 
town its fame and pre-em- 
inence. Nor is Anne Hatn- 
AWAY's cottage accessible on 
Sundays either. 

I can understand that these 
should be closed and the cus- 
todians given a rest (although 
special Sunday custodians no 
doubt could easily be found) ; 
I can understand it, even if 
I do not agree, because the 
two houses have been com- 
mercialised. But what about 


England 








“STARTING THE STUMPS ON 








A SERIES O} 


ing just before four o'clock and it was 
barred and bolted. Even had there! 
been no sacred historic relics within 

even had we merely been so eccen- | 





| 
{ 
| 
| 





on THE LOYAL HEART, 
(Sourtu Arnica 23 ror 7.) 
Man from Owd’ am. “Wy pon’? THEY 
pur Parkin on?” 
tric as to wish for spiritual consolation 
so beautiful a temple might well be 
open on a Sunday afternoon. But no 





THe Epapaston 


| trust I shall not be aecused of Bol- 





SOMERSAULTS,’ 
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on : peanenages > | 
shevist tendencies if I assert that any 
chureh that is not open on Sunday is 
neglecting its duty and disregarding a 


Ne a® 


privilege. And how much 
more so When it contains 
the ashes of the national 
poet ! 

On Monday the sun | 
still shone and every- 
thing pointed to a good 
struggle, for the pitch 
was now dry. But we 
had surprises instead. 
The first surprise was the 
continuation of the Eng 
land innings, which | 
think must have been de- 
cided upon by Mr. Giuican in order to 
let the spectators have their punctual 
laugh when Parkin jumps over the 
pavilion railings with his * Here we are 
again!” and advances to the wicket by 
leaps and bounds. Since the 
vanished from English life there has 
been no such clown. It has long been 
a tradition that fast bowlers can take 
the bat lightly; but Parkry is the only 
one | can who 
makes a red-hot poker of it! Don't 
think I resent this. Fax from it. I ad- 
mire him and wish he was writing this 
article instead of me, bec.use he would 
do it so much better. 

What shall [I say about the South 
Africans’ fatal first innings (30, all out 
which is now a part of cricket sensa 
tional history? 1 should prefer to say 
nothing. It was the saddest sight | 
can remember since PoUGHER and J Ack 
Hearne got rid of the Australians at 
Lord’s some thirty years ago for 18! 
But that was not Test, that was only 
an M.C.C, match ; and PouGuer, who 
took five of the wickets for no runs, 
was more and more astonished by each 
success, Whereas Mr. GrnniGan (6 for 7) 
and Tarr (4 for 12) looked and bowled 
us though they expected nothing else. 

And this reminds me of a piece of 
advice that I should like to give to 
young batsmen: “ When playingagainst 
Mr. Gittigan, redouble your defence 


circus 


remember actually 








A CONFIRMED 
ROLLER 
THE 


PESSIMIST. 
AFTER THE 
AFRICANS. 


HORSE 
SourTn 


FIRST 


INNINGS OF 


after he has bowled a no-ball, because 
he always follows it with a 
wicket.”” He did this three 
times on that Black Monday ; 
and in the second innings he 
varied the custom by taking 
a wicket after a wide. 
other habit whieh both he and 
Tate had developed to an 
alarming degree was that o! 
starting the stumpsona series 
of somersaults; the 
hitting them, brought them 
magically to life and they 
sprang away on a@ new acro 
batic existence. 

But foran indomitable effort 


An- | 
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of 3,amassed by the undefeated Mr.Com- 
MAILLE, the South African total would 
have been only 27, of which 11 were | 
| extras. I had not expected them to win; 
they never had the air of a winning} 
side; there was something lethargic, | 
| Something of disenchantment, about | 
them that one does not associate with | 
| 

| 

! 

| 

| 


| 
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q pated such a disaster, nor could the 
keenest partisan of England have de- 
g sired it. 


victory ; but no one could have antici- 


The truth of the matter is, I 


x suspect, that our visitors had had such | 
4 a spell of bad weather—such a series of | 
4 days in the pavilions bruising their | 
a knuckles and watching the ground get 


| more and more sodden—so little of their | 
| native sunand sparkle had cheered them 
| —-that they were not themselves; an 
on top of this came Mr. GILLican 
bowling like a demon and Tare bring- | 
ing the ball off the pitch with a fizzle | 
that scorched the grass, so that it is} 
| almost literally true to say that before | 
they were in they were out! 

Their plucky second innings made 
| Some amends and gave us the pleasure 
of watching English fie!ding at its best : 
Tarr bringing off a left-handed c. and 
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COPING WITH BRIGHTEST LONDON, 
IN VIEW OF THE EXCEPTIONALLY COSMOPOLITAN NATURE OF LONDON AUDIENCES DURING THE WEMBLEY 


| 
| 
| 


|b. which few men would have held and 

| Mr. CHapMAN making a catch in the slips | 

| Which no one else in the world would | 

| have reached. But the South Africans 

| premier pas had been too costly. 

e K. Y. L. 
Small Change. 

| “The hymn ‘When Gold of old came down | 

| from Heaven’ was sung by the congregation, 

jand a silver collection was taken for the 

| musical purposes of the Cathedral.” 

Provincial Paper. 








* Battalions of brilliantly uninformed troops 
lined the route.”—Canadian Paper. 
And to think of all the money spent on | 
Army education. 

| 

“We sympathise with the XI. on their | 
dawn match with Liverpool ©.C.” 

School Magazine 
| So do we. Our motto is “ Never play 
| cricket before breakfast.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| | 
“Norts Dotsa WELL. | 
BOWLING ANALYSIS 

| Norrs.—First Innings: Kennedy 16 for 65, 

| Newman 7 for 75, Boyes 3 for 44, Brown 2 for 
52, Bowell 0 for 32.”--Sunday Paper. 

[In our opinion Notts, with twenty-nine 
men, should have done even better. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. Maurice Barrno's C. (Hetnemany) is not a novel but 
an imaginary portrait. I should have called it a second 
Marius the Epicurean had not one of its many snatches of 
literary criticism made so slighting an allusion to Parrr that 
I feel it would be kinder to distinguish. In manner nothing 
could be less Pateresque than C. Its style is carefully 
drained of colour and stripped of recognisable cadences. 
Its merits are rather French than English. It is lucid, 
economical and austere; revealing rather than reinforcing 
its subject. The subject, however, and the way in which 
it is handled both recall the most earnest and ambitious of 
Parer’s philosophical romances. It is the story of an 
| almost subconscious spiritual pilgrimage, a journey so 

haphazard and uncharted that the ex- 77" 
perience of fellow-travellers is only 
negatively useful and the existence of 
a map hardly suspected until the end. 
| Its setting is a generation old. C. is a 
| younger gon of a noble English family, 
destined for the Navy, forced by cir- 
| cumstances into diplomatic and ad- 
| ministrative side-shows, but always 
; and essentially a poet. The most at- 
| tractive passages in his life—a life 
| numbed and thwarted by his own 
| diffidence and the ruthless activities of 
| others—show him catching transient 
| and always untended fire from the 
| great masters of his art: from SHELLey 
| at Eton, from Racine in Paris, from 

Here in South Germany and from 
| Dante in Rome. He has two dis- 
| astrous love-affairs: one with a born 

courtesan of consummate social adroit- 
| ness, who wastes his spirit and inspires 
| his work; and another with a fervent 
| croyante, whose undiscriminating as- 
| ceticism undermines his natural enthu- 
| siasms, though she does her ultimately 


| successful best to help his soul to take y 














| root in the wreckage. ‘“ His whole In DowD.24 
| life,” as an onlooker says, “ was a con- Distress or A.B. 
| flict of values;” and no one interested | ©488) ON 


ARE BAGGY AT THE 


| in the rise and fall of spiritual and wih este 
THE BOTTOM OF HIS 


| intellectual currencies will fail, I think, 
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DISCOVERING THAT HIS SLACKS 








Mariposa and her mother and her troupe of attendant lovers 
began to bore me dreadfully. No, I cannot congratulate Mr. 
BaeRLEIN on this book, though he contrives a neat conclu- 
sion. But for that welcome touch of artistry at the finish 
I should have been even more depressed than I was. 





Mr. AnrHony WuHarton has apparently a serious grouch, 
which no doubt many of us share, against women who | 
write novels after this manner: “ His black eyes flamed | 
with points of golden desire. His breath burned into he: 
fainting senses like the breath of a devouring flame. His | 
lips closed on hers, stifled her, conquered her, possessed her,” 
and so forth. The dedication of Be Good, Sweet Maid (Fi1sner 
Unwin), “To my wife and all other women who do not write 
novels,” looks a little like anti-feminism and a claim for a 
male monopoly. His horrible example, set down and dis 
1 sected with a witty malice, is the | 
daughter of a substantial Bristol trades- 
man. Laura Strong is a hopeless duffer 
at games and all the things that matter 
at school, has a reddish nose and un- 
reasonably thick ankles—-she carries | 
these handicaps through life—and no | 
redeeming qualities save her tenderness 
for Shamus, her truculent terrier. She 
can, however, drive a fluent pen and 
proposes to show her contemporaries 
what a mistake they have made in 
ignoring her, Inspired by Madame 
Bovary and determining to be a second 
FLAUBERT, she finds that she has nothing 
whatever to say, and that, even if she 
had, that sort of thing would be unlikely 
to sell—a verdict which her business- 
like publisher strongly endorses. After 
a little practice she can tap out direct!) 
on her typewriter four thousand or so 
a day of words like those above quoted 
She has a starved unhealthy mind and 
marries by force, as it were, an anwmic 
| little clerk—a sordid business. It is a 
tribute to Mr. WHArtTon’s skill that he 
can keep you interested in such a poor 
fraud; but he fails altogether—except 
perhaps in one passage on the death of 
her dog—to show any sign of human 
sympathy with what, after all, as he 
 outhnes it, is a tragic situation. He 





(GOING TO MEET HIS 


FIFTH CREASE FROM 
PORT LEG. 








| to appreciate its ups and downs. 





So far my personal acquaintance with Spanish dancers 
has been strictly limited, for which, if the main body of 
| them are anything like Mariposa (Parsons), I hereby tender 
| my devout thanks. Mr. Henry Barrer no doubt knows 
_ his Andalucia thoroughly, and he has sprinkled his pages 
| with so many Spanish sayings that the reader starts with a 
| pleasant confidence in his capability as a guide to the people 

of Seville. But he will be disappointed in Mariposa, who is 
| sadly lacking in charm. The name, I believe, means a 
| butterfly, which prepares us for a certain lightness of con- 
duct; but Mr. Barriety’s heroine goes in and out of her 
love affairs with the irresponsibility of a piece of thistle- 
down. There should have been material for comedy in the 
visit of Mariposa and her mother—a sort of female Sancho 
Panza—to London under the wing of Mr. Wainwright, that 
stout and kindly impresario; but it is mostly wasted, 1 
think the author was satisfied to maintain a certain gay and 
fantastic manner and let the sequence of amorous adventure 
do the rest. For my part, after the first half of the book, 
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| has chosen to make his Laura a mere Aunt Sally. This is a 
pity, for he labours in an essentially good cause. 





I should be sorry to believe that all or even a few theo- 
logical students are of the type depicted—with considerabl: 
skill, I admit—by Mr. Erxesr Raymonp in Wanderlig/it 
(CasseLy). Their vulgarity is painful. Do the curates of 
the Church of England, I wonder, habitually indulge in the 
most atrocious slang and perpetually rail against thei 
superior officers? And are there really clergymen sc 
flagrantly epicurean as Archdeacon Buckrose? These are 
fair questions, for Mr. Raymonp writes as a conscientious 
realist or nothing. He is so conscientious indeed that he 
is apt to encumber his narrative with clots of extraneous 
detail. The theme of his story consists in the doubts, 





aspirations and follies—particularly follies—of one Hilary | 


Down, sometime a subaltern of sappers, who in a moment 
of impulse promised a dying clergyman that after the Wai 
he would consecrate his future to “ life-giving, for a change.’ 
It appeared to him that there was nothing for it but to 
enter the Church of England, although neither then n« 
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| in after him. 


| June 25, 1924.) 
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afterwards could he be induced to believe in her doctrines. 
Unhindered by this trifling disability, Hilary Down passed 
lis examinations quite comfortably. Despite his profound 
ignorance, his shocking manners and his infinite capacity 


_ for foolishness, he became a highly popular deacon and the 


pet of tea-parties, only to discover that he ought not to 
be “ priested.” After some considerable agony of spirit, he 
finally decided that his vow to the dying padre could only 
be fulfilled if he stayed outside the Church. And on the 
doorstep he is left by Mr. Raymonp. 


Mr. Tuomas Cons has a fashion of writing, all his own, 
which somehow suggests that the story is not created by 
his imagination but transcribed from something which he 
knows already. This has the effect of making me feel that 
it must all be true, but also that it is rather dull. The One 
Who Passed By (Svanuey Paut) was Adrian Desmond—in 


| love, and very honourably and hopelessly in love, with 


Ernestine Ruscoe, his neighbour's wife; and what he passed 
was the lake into which that neighbour had just fallen in 
the dark. At least that is how Adrian translated the sound 
ofa splash and the finding of Ruscoe's stick on the grass. 
Of course Adrian, who was a good swimmer, ought to have 
rushed to the rescue ; but Ruscoe was a drunken brute who 
ill-treated his wife, and, acting on the spur of the moment, 
Adrian decided that he was better drowned and held on 
his way. Then, when Ruscoe’s body was found in the lake, 
remorse forbade him either to make himself and Ernestine 


| happy by asking her to marry him or tell her why he 


didn’t. They both went through a sufficiently wretched 


time before it was satisfactorily proved that he would not 
have found Ruscoe alive however quickly he had plunged 
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to amuse anyone for an hour, but not what I seem to 
remember as Mr. Cons at his best. 


McFer kept me in a state of tension, and, although my ex 


that he has the right stuff in him. 
runners in his “race” are so numerous that | had to wait 
a prodigious time before any of them really emerged from 
the ruck, The scene of the tale is for the most part laid in 
the Barnet of some thirty years ago, and there we find the 
Heaths, with a quiverful of girls, struggling against poverty 


prevented him from working, though it did not otherwise | 
seriously incommode him. Gradually two of the Heath | 
girls, with their young men, extricate themselves from the 
crowd—so gradually that during the process Mr. McFre 

has had time to introduce me to an astounding number of | 
Barnet’s inhabitants. I should infer that Mr. McF rx is not | 
devoted to games. One of his young men played “ centre- | 
forward” for a “belligerent’’ Rugby football club, and | 
another (an ex-office-boy) was “ heard of at Wormwood 

Serubbs, where he often scored centuries for the I. Zingari.’ 


In The Seventh Hole and Other Verses (Buackwett) | | 
welcome another volume—little but very good—of collected | 
poems by “ Dum-Dum” (Major Kmnpatt). Along with matter | 
that is now published for the first time it contains much that 
has appeared in these pages. There is no writer of light verse | 
whose work is more finished and fastidious ; and the present | 
volume proves that the passing years have not blunted the | 








It is quite an easy book to read and likely 





edge of his cunning or staled that very personal quality of | 
humour which owes nothing to any other writer in this kind 


From the start to the finish of Race (Secker) Mr. Wint1am 


pectations were not completely realised, there is no doubt | 
The trouble is that the | 


All except Mr. Heath, who suffered from a complaint that | 
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STRIKES: A RECORD HALF-YEAR. 

* To-pay is Midsummer Day (bitter laughter),’”’ I said, “and if the Calendar knows what it’s talking about 
this means that Summer has about ten more days to run.” 

“The Calendar,” said the Sage, “was composed long before the creation of the Meteorological Office and 
has been largely superseded by the pronouncements of that body. I appealed the other day to the sense of 
humour which I judged to be latent in the latter’s Rain Department, and, though they took longer than I had 
anticipated to see the joke, I had, in the event, a certain measure of success. We were promised a record 
season, and it was only natural that the official Weather Bureau should want to have a hand in it and, like 
Wembley, make an unparalleled exhibition of itself. If I have correctly gauged its ambitions it won't be content 
with a record of cold and wet; it will insist on a further record of heat and drought. 

* But, apart from the weather, what would you say has been the most striking feature of the past six months ’ 
“Strikes,” I answered without an instant’s hesitation. 
“Ah! my prophetic soul!” cried Mr. Punch. “ You will recall, no doubt, a cartoon of mine, produced in 
the early days of the Labour Administration, in which I sketched a programme of the Labours of Mr. Ramsay 
MacHercules, and every alternate one of them was a strike. I prophesied better than I hoped—or feared.” 
“And even so,” I said, ‘“‘ you underestimated the proportion of strikes to his other labours—labours, that 
| is to say, that have been accomplished. I refer to those two great feats, the extension of unemployment by the 

repeal of the McKenna duties, and the snub offered to our Dominions by the repudiation of the late Government's 
scheme of Imperial Preference. 

“One would have thought that, having seen its Party admitted to office through the goodwill of Mr. Asquit# 
(not that he loved them so much but that he hated the Unionist Party more), Labour in the country would have been 
| content to leave its cause in the hands of its representatives and keep quiet for a hit. In declining this programme 

it may have been the agitators’ idea that the Leaders who had so loudly undertaken to produce the Millennium unde: 
the only possible Management would support them in their attempt to expedite its advent. And they were encouraged 
in this belief by the Posrmaster-GENeRAL's neglect to intervene-on behalf of His Masesty's mails during the 
Transport Strike. But this guardian of a great public service was pretty sharply shown the error of his ways. 

“T admit,” said Mr. Punch, “‘ that the organisers of strikes have been disappointed if they expected direct 
Ministerial assistance; but they get a good deal of the indirect kind through the Government's masterly inactivity. 
I see that Mr. Cuynes recently told some people at Manchester that in the matter of strikes ‘the Government 
had behaved with a watchful regard to the public interest.’ Well, Manchester may have swallowed this stat 
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ment. Manchester is a long way from the Lot's Road power station. But what London thinks to-day of the 
Government’s ‘watchful regard to the public interest’ Manchester may think to-morrow, if her turn should coins 

“The fact is that the Labour Government, in their terror of seeming to side with Capita! = 
very limited interpretation on what constitutes the ‘ oda 


f : public interest.’ 
cutting-off of the milk supply, they stand aside, adopting 








E ide ° place a 
So long as famine is not threatened, or a | 


| a moral pose of impartiality. Ti » misery > | 
public or the loss of trade entailed by railway strikes—th at f ? Pa i eae, 


| i ese are incidental trifles of which they can wash their 
hands, Are they their brothers’ keepers ? ‘No,’ says the Mrxister or Lapour (making the public's difficulty 
his opportunity for advertising his Socialistic wares), ‘not until you nationalize the railways!’ 3 


‘And you will note that the demand for Government intervention was made the more imperative by the 





fact that in several of the recent strikes the quarrel was not between employers and official Trades-Unionism. 


wm . . 4 . & ‘ . . . . . . | 
They were either due, as in the last case, to irresponsible influences which ignored the recognised medium for 
collective bargaining, or else to jealousy between one Union and another, 


else It is no longer a secret that a | 
member of the present Cabinet objected strongly to the idea of Government 


intervention in a certain strike, 
because he wanted to have the personal satisfaction of reducing an old ‘Trades-Union rival to pulp without assistance.” 


“Tam afraid,” said I, “that I do not always make the distinction that I ought to make in favour of strikes that | 
are conducted by recognised authority. I hate them all; but I own that I havea sneaking preference for the irregular 
kind. I have suffered a good deal from the tyranny of official Trades-Unionism, and I derive the same unholy joy | 
from a quarrel between two or more Unions, or a strike in defiance of officialdom, that a schoolboy would register | 


if his masters came to blows with one another. There is always the faint hope that, when masters fall out, | 
honest school-boys will come by their own. 


‘I speak as a member of the down-trodden public. I am not a Labouwrer—in the privileged sense of the word ; 
my hours are too long for that, and, besides, I work with my head. And Heaven knows 
just, as I say, a member of the down-trodden public. 

es Wall, believe me, Sir, the worm is about to turn. 


am not a Capitalist. Iam 
} 
The public is on the eve of rising against its oppressors. It | 
will form a vast organisation of voluntary workers, prepared and equipped to break any wanton attack upon its life. And | 
one of these fine striking days—the morning after the usual midmght which has seen the stoppage or curtailment of 
some essential service—the professional agitator will wake up to find a Fascist revolution in full being.” 

“Was not some such development outlined in my pages a few months ago?” asked the Sage modestly. 

“Tt was,” I answered frankly. “That is the source from which I draw many of my most inteHigent 
observations. But you yourself admittedly owe this inspiration to Another.” . 

“T do,” said Mr. Punch with equal candour; “and I feel it on my chest that I ought to acknowledge the 
debt. I said hard things about Signor Mussonini over that affair of Corfu; but he has done a great work 
for his nation. He has enforced the principle, which previous Governments in Italy, like our own to-day, had 
never enforeed—the principle that the vast mass of the public has the right to live in liberty and peace. [ say ' 
this without forgetting that Fascism has now and again committed grave offences against individual liberty, one | 
of which at this very moment its leader is setting himself to correct with a strong hand. ies re 

“Well, I propose to pay him the best tribute in my*power, Chequers being unavailable, I shall invite him | 
to invite me to a meeting at one of those delightful spots on the Italian Riviera which have been found so well 
adapted for Peace Conferences, and there I shall present him with—can you guess what?” 

“T haven't the remotest idea,” said I, in a spirit of true loyalty. 

“Then I will enlighten you,” said the Sage. 


“Tt is my intention to, present him with a copy of my 


One Hundred and Surty-Suth Volume.” | 
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